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THIS JOURNAL has been founded on the conviction 
that a constructive treatment of Christianity will make 
for a better understanding between the isolated Commun- 
ions of Christendom. The destructive method has had 
its full opportunity and will continue to have it and ought 
to have it. But it has developed no power to unite and 
it is most effective in promoting division. 


It is not neutral territory that is sought, where courtesy 
and diplomacy would naturally tend to avoid issues and 
to round off the sharp edges of truth and conviction, 
but rather common ground where loyalty to Christ and 
to convictions about Him and His Church will be secure 
from the tendency to mere compromise or to superficial 
and artificial comprehension. The purpose is to create an 
atmosphere of mutual confidence and to induce a better 
understanding and a truer sense of fellowship. 


This journal is and must be unofficial. The Churches 
are not and in the nature of things cannot make them- 
selves responsible for it. It will be responsible for the kind 
of writers admitted to its pages, but the writers alone will 
be responsible for what appears over their own names. 


Two conditions are imposed: First, that the Faith and 
Work and Thought of each Communion shall be presented 
in its absolute integrity including and not avoiding differ- 
ences; and second, that no attack with polemical animus 
shall be made on others. 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY recognizes the need 
that is finding expression in every organized Christian 
Church—the need of the impact of the whole of Chris- 
tianity on the race. It has no scheme for propagating 
a system for the unity of Christian Churches. It will 
therefore have no editorial pronouncements. It offers 
itself rather as a Forum where the isolated Churches 
of Christendom may reintroduce themselves to one 
another through the things that they themselves posi- 
tively hold to be vital to Christianity. 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE invites the free, living and delib- 
erate statement of actual, operative belief. 


THE 
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QUARTERLY 


The Catholic Church in the Light 
of Two Recent Works 


By Prre M. J. LAGRANGE. 


Mer. d’Hulst has recalled the picturesque comparison 
of Augustin Thierry, the great historian, on returning 
to Catholicism: ‘Between Christianity seen from with- 
out and Christianity from within there is the same dif- 
ference as between the beautiful stained glass windows of 
a cathedral regarded from the one side or the other. 
Without they appear like grayish patches separated by 
leads, within they are wonderful forms flooded with 
light.” 

Everyone knows that information about a community 
can really be best obtained from those who form a part 
of the community, or at least from those who have 
studied it deeply. 

The readers of THrt CONSTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY, at 
least those of them who wish to know what Catholics 
think of the Church, will doubtless permit me to mention 
two recent works which are, each in its own way, highly 
representative of this tendency, and which combine the 
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traditional spirit with a broad sympathy for movements 
of thought, showing a constant anxiety to take into 
consideration the work of scholars. In the same spirit, 
which should certainly be appreciated in America, I 
present them to my readers, resolving to conceal nothing 
of our Faith, at the same time avoiding all polemic. 

This is the method of the work entitled L’Eglise, 
which has just been published by A. D. Sertillanges, a 
professor at the Institut catholique of Paris.’ Not only 
does he name no opponent, but he does not even wish 
to enter the field of apologetic defence. In order to 
convince he counts much less on apologetics than on 
loyal statement. This statement includes the raison 
d’étre and the nature of the Church, then its general 
characteristics, its inner sacramental life, its attitude 
with regard to the world and its organization. It cannot 
here be a question of entering into a detailed analysis. 
My aim is not to make a report but to indicate the chief 
features of the work, to say to what needs it responds 
and what response it makes to them. 

M. Sertillanges is a professor, but not of history. His 
domain is rather theology, philosophy and ethics. The 
Church of which he treats is not the primitive Church, 
but the Church existing in the twentieth century under 
the eyes of humanity. And humanity is in constant 
touch with it, knows it and loves it. At the beginning 
of the war he occupied the pulpit of the Madeleine, per- 
haps the most famous in Paris, and there every Sunday 
for a whole year he spoke on the heroic life: of soldiers, 
of the sick, of mothers, of nurses, of all France roused 
to a sublime effort. His has been a voice to cheer and 
console, the echo of the teaching given by the strong, 
conveying to the feeble their lesson with the authority 
of the Holy Word. He could not ignore the strong cur- 
rent which was hurrying the whole of modern society 
—towards social organization. 


’Two volumes. Gabalda, Paris. Second edition, 1917. 
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In what measure has the Protestant principle of free 
investigation influenced the spread of individualism since 
the sixteenth century? I do not wish to inquire into 
this now, for I have engaged to make no incursions 
on others here. Still it may be said that the Renais- 
sance has had a large and doubtless the initial part in 
this development. The philosophy of the Greeks was, 
as we all know, a reaction of the reason arguing against 
traditional theology, and also against the social ethics 
of the cities. Starting with Socrates, it desired to base 
ethics on human nature viewed for the most part in the 
individual. And although Aristotle had the wisdom to 
declare that man is a social animal ({@ov moXireKov) 
it is chiefly as a thinking monad that he has been studied 
by Platonians. Now the Renaissance was in a great 
measure an infatuation for Plato to the detriment of Aris- 
totle. And as the full development of individualism 
resulted in the eighteenth century, we may assume that 
the development of natural science was not unacquainted 
with it. At the present we imagine that nothing counts 
without the approbation of reason, and this might be 
understood. But we add that no institution exists 
that has not its origin in free compliance with reason. 
Man, or rather men, are individuals who one day decided 
to form themselves into a body. 

We are grateful for Rousseau’s Contrat Social, the 
power of which appeals to all in France, and which was 
read with admiration everywhere. As Rousseau had a 
religious soul, he brought religion into his Contrat Social, 
and acknowledged the social advantages of Christianity. 
Most people still agree that religion is an absolutely 
individual matter, and as the mother of the Regent 
has already said, “Each one makes his own little religion 
for himself.” And, we may reply in passing, that is why 
even if the various powers that have succeeded each 
other in France since the Revolution—after the reign of 
terror—have always declared that they respected liberty 
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of thought and of belief, many have shown themselves 
hostile to the groups which constitute churches, and 
above all to the great group which is the Church. Many 
continue to esteem religion worthy of all respect, but 
consider that it is purely individual, and should remain 
as much as possible confined to the conscience. 

But while this theory meets with some favour in the 
political world, sincere observation leads us to recognize 
that it is contrary to all the experiences of humanity. 

Man is a reasonable being, it is understood, but at 
the same time a sociable and even social being. Against 
the exaggerated individualism of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth centuries, there arose the 
protestations of political economy, of philosophy, and 
above all of life. All those who wish to live to attain 
some end group themselves into a body. And from the 
pens of writers separated by all their tendencies we have 
the same thoughts, almost the same words, on the sub- 
ject of what man owes to society. In reading the socio- 
logical works of the school of Dr. Burckheim there will 
be found repeated praise of society, and of course the 
mention of what the individual owes to it. But exactly 
the same is to be found in the works of M. Léon Bourgeois, 
who tried to found in France independent lay ethics on 
the principle of solidarity, and in the recent work by M. 
Loisy, entitled Religion, meaning the religion of humanity. 

This religion of humanity recalls to us that of Auguste 
Comte, the founder of positivism, who has so well shown 
the social character of religion. For this series of positive 
facts which shows us man dependent on society for his 
education, his daily life, his instruction, his sentiments, 
finding in it an indispensable support, in brief the develop- 
ment of all his faculties, these positive facts, I say, 
are not less convincing in the religious order. The study 
of religions has entirely decided in favour of the premature 
views of Auguste Comte; no religion, except as the 
patrimony of a collective body, even Protestantism 
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itself after having repudiated the Church, has founded 
churches or communities. 

But this statement is far from serving the interests 
of the Church alone. If men are more than ever led 
to form themselves into groups, their social interests 
often tend to what is called socialism.2 Socialism be- 
comes in fact a real church with its very ardent faith, 
shared by millions of individuals faithfully following a 
given impulse and possessing the courage to face 
martyrdom. On the whole this movement is directed 
against the Church, although not always in the same 
way, for some reproach it with understanding nothing 
of the modern world born of the Revolution, and 
others again with having joined with the capitalist bour- 
geoisie who have profited by it. 

Given in a few words and in big lines such is the situa- 
tion which presented itself to M. Sertillanges. Brunetiére 
in his celebrated book, On the Ways to Belief, had already 
shown that the positivism of Auguste Comte could in 
some respects contribute to the return of souls to the 
Catholic Church by means of its social instinct. M. 
Sertillanges has not hesitated to claim for the Church 
the sane ideas gained by experience. His formulas, 
ever impressive, and often decidedly forcible, are not 
behind those of the most ardent students of the social 
instinct, of human solidarity. “Man,” he says, “‘imbibes 
society with his milk” (p. 15). But he does not insist 
on the purely human side of this truth. Does it apply 
to religious order? It might be doubted, seeing that 
God could fulfil directly all the desires of the human soul. 
But it is not God’s practice to deal with man as his 
Saviour without taking account of the nature He has 


2This is not the place to enter into detail. On account, however, 
of its singularity, a movement in German Switzerland must be 
mentioned which calls itself religious-social, whose organ is Dive 
Neuen Wege, and which, contrary to various forms of German 
socialism, Christian or otherwise, absolutely refuses all grouping 
and organization, for fear of falling into politics as others have done. 
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given him as His Creator. In the two orders the same 
senses have the same value. ‘“‘Why, in general, are we 
social beings? It is, we said, because we are only com- 
pleted by others, and because we can reach no end alone. 
Nature impels us to be and to do more than we can 
be or do by ourselves, and by means of this instinct we 
become a society. Now, at bottom, this sense is the 
same as that appealed to by us when we demand why 
we are religious beings” (p. 61). And if, in the natural 
order, competitions of ambition and the clash of interests 
separate men, before God, man is not a competitor or 
isolated: ‘The brother has need of his brother, he 
needs him trebly: for himself, to sympathize with him 
in a complementary unity; for his friend’s sake in 
natural friendship; for God in the interest of a higher 
devotion” (p. 65). Truly Christians admit that the 
Spirit of God works immediately in the soul. It impels 
them to pray, to appeal to the Father as their Father. 
But the prayer only reveals our weakness, for it is in the 
religious order above all that we need help. And could 
it be thought that God would answer this prayer by 
some special act, a heavenly invitation to egotism?” 
(p. 65). This is the conclusion: ‘‘If today there is an in- 
creasing tendency to socialize life; and if some churches, 
in the etymological sense of the word, organize them- 
selves everywhere and for all, because it is recognized that 
this is the price of development, that isolation and the 
particularist spirit are a waste of strength, are neces- 
sarily stagnation, misery; so much the more, I say, as 
these things progress, should religious life, religious 
progress, religious ends, which admit of the gravest 
difficulties as well as the highest pretensions, take this 
resource into account” (p. 67). 

Now whoever speaks of society speaks of an authority 
which is the bond of social order, which determines the 
end and directs the way. Therefore conflicts may arise 
between authority and the spirit of liberty. M. Sertil- 
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langes knows human nature and also history too well to 
decide in every case against pretentions more or less 
individual. That authority is abused is no reason for 
destroying authority. M. Sertillanges is so sure of his 
point that he puts it in this forcible way: ‘Purely 
inward inspiration . . . is an anomaly which can reveal 
itself only through reaction against an authority which 
has become odious. Thus hatred of the police created 
the theories of anarchy” (p. 75). And far from its being a 
fact, according to the teaching of Renan, that mediocrity 
founded authority, the Church was in the very nature of 
things. ‘“‘Catholicism is not even an institution; it is 
more, it is better, it is an organism; and if Jesus had not 
organized it, the Holy Spirit would nevertheless have 
come, it would have organized itself’? (p. 70). Again: 
“And that this accomplished itself in part alone, in 
the same way as we have already observed, has been 
brought forward as an objection by some, as if the Church 
were a product of chance. But on the contrary this 
proves that it is a product of life. The living move of 
themselves, and so does the Church” (p. 85). 

May our readers weigh well these words just as they 
stand. Something more is meant than in his other 
statement: “Jesus preached the Kingdom of Heaven, 
which was the Church to come.” M. Sertillanges recalls 
the decisive significance of the texts of the gospels which 
show Jesus investing Peter with His authority over the 
Church. And the working of the Holy Spirit being 
divine, there can be no question of classing the Church 
among natural organisms. 

I should nevertheless have been glad to have some 
elucidations on the point where the Church is grafted 
onto the social instinct of man. For Dr. Burckheim 
and his school, insisting on the social character of religions, 
do not fail to add that religion is the outcome of society. 
And this is true of the so-called rational religions. The 
gods of the Greeks were splendid supermen, beautiful 
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creations of a people gifted in an unusual measure with 
the esthetic sense. It may also be said that the Egyptian 
Pantheon with its strange mixture of human and animal 
sprang spontaneously from the spirit of a people which 
mingled at will all ideas, seeing the divine diffused 
everywhere without ever isolating it. So in the most 
cultured of ancient communities religion was but an 
appendage to the civil community. Each city had its 
gods, as it had its priests. If it was destroyed by con- 
quest its gods would disappear, and if it was simply 
absorbed by a larger state the gods shared the power, 
according to the same hierarchy, in Olympus and in the 
state. Then the state, becoming a new body, had to 
have its special gods, so, for instance, the Roman Empire 
established everywhere the worship of Augustus and 
Rome. 

But the matter is no longer as clear when it is a question 
of those religions which, rising above the horizon of the 
city, promised to man salvation in a higher region, in 
the company of the gods. Nevertheless, whether these 
gods be Isis or Dionysus or Demeter or Mithras, the 
origin of these religions, the collective character of 
which was guaranteed by a priesthood imbued with 
peculiar traditions, may still be recognized. Although 
appealing to the soul, none of these religions could 
develop a universal character. But with Christianity 
this is certainly the fact. To deny it one must make it 
a creation of the Roman Empire. Evidence is, however, 
against this, since it came out of Judea and had to con- 
quer the Empire. This interpretation would, let us 
believe, not be fruitless to those who would ask how 
it is that the Church, if it is, like religion, necessarily 
an organism, yet is not an organism born of the simple 
human social instincts. And this is what M. Sertillanges 
expresses in a word when he reminds his readers of 
the foundation of authority by Jesus and makes it an 
appeal to the bond of the Holy Spirit. For if the Catholic 
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Church is very visibly one, with an outward unity that 
some compare to imperialism, it should not be forgotten 
that St. Paul saw the reason for its unity in the incor- 
poration of humanity in Christ. This is what M. 
Sertillanges often recalls, seeing in the Church the 
continuation of the Incarnation. And it may perhaps 
be to keep this mystic conception always before the 
minds of the heads of the Church that the Roman Church 
has two patron saints, St. Peter, from whom is derived 
the universal power of jurisdiction, and St. Paul, the 
author of the Epistle to the Romans (that cathedral of 
the faith, as a Protestant has said) who traced the 
ineffaceable lines of the union of the faithful with Christ. 

The Church, therefore, appears as a universal society, 
inviting into its unity not only all souls to assure their 
salvation, but all men, to whom it promises a greater 
sum of happiness if they yield themselves to its teaching 
and practise its principles. 

But is it not to be feared that authority may abuse 
its prerogatives? I shall quote the words of M. Sertil- 
langes. These quotations will be somewhat long; but 
they are a demonstration, well worthy of a treatise, 
of the liberty which is still enjoyed in the Church. “It 
cannot be denied that abuses may arise. Flatterers 
have succeeded in offering to Rome incense more or less 
pure. Some Italian camarillas buzzing like flies round 
the Holy See have attempted to compromise it, and 
have sometimes succeeded in spite of it. Or again, 
and more honourably, excellent souls, in the enthusiasm 
of a victory for unity, which they justly deemed precious, 
have perhaps gone too far in utilizing its consequences, 
as the child who has discovered the use of an object 
makes use of it all the time and so abuses it. All this 
is human” (p. 161). The following is more concise 
and is of still greater significance: ‘“The Pope, the secular 
representative of Christ, and the Church united with 
the Pope, are infallible with regard __ to certain points 
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and under certain conditions; but beyond these con- 
ditions and these points they are again but human and 
subject to possible weaknesses. The priest, their mes- 
senger, is fallible in much greater measure, and that 
always. He is liable to err; he may express himself 
badly; he may deserve to be disclaimed by authority, 
as authority itself, beyond its precise domain and the 
conditions under which it participates in the divine 
Absolute, may deserve to be disclaimed by Christ” 
(Viol eemp. 85). 

Finally, there are some who reproach the Church 
with not understanding modern times, with clinging to 
antiquated customs, and there are others who seem to 
make it their business to justify these unjust suspicions. 
See what M. Sertillanges has to say to them: “If thus 
in the life of the Church some things are unchangeable, 
there are also others which are out of date, others per- 
petually renewable, and it is the human contribution 
which, through the centuries, places itself in the service 
of this life of the Church, and is embodied in it for the 
time being, but with no more right to bind it to any one 
of its stages than the food assimilated today by our bodies 
has the right to arrest the vital ever-moving flow ever the 
same beneath its incessant transformations” (I. p. 168). 
“When this truth is insisted on, everybody agrees to it, 
but in practice an immense group forgets it, desiring to 
linger, under the pretext of the fixity of religion, in the 
spiritual state of a past day, under regulations that have 
become oppressive, in outworn practices. The smallest 
drawback to this attitude is that, remaining thus sta- 
tionary in a universe in motion, we risk joining the ranks 
—in the name of Christ, what irony !—of the halt and the 
lame of the human army. But the greatest peril of all 
is that the souls of little faith, and, a fortiori, those 
without faith, may confound our cause with that of the 
Church itself, and that, seeing us lagging because we 
have not known how to live our religion in the midst 
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of our worldly surroundings, they may come to deny 
that religion is a part of life: in which case we have 
caused God to be blasphemed, by hindering Him from 
showing forth in us the evidence of His quickening 
life” (p. 172). 

Certainly the codification of canonical law by the 
reigning Pontiff, Benedict XV, is a proof that the Church 
does not intend to remain stationary with confused 
legislation, keeping no count of fresh needs—a brilliant 
proof of the power of the Church to fit for its unity the 
most varied races; and it is even more striking today 
than it has ever been that never was its expansion so 
great. 

It was especially by this faculty for expansion that 
Father Monsabré, in his celebrated lectures at Notre 
Dame, explained the Catholic note which distinguishes 
the Church. Nevertheless he had recognized that 
“Catholicity is useless without unity.” In a certain 
sense each Catholic carries with him the whole Church. 
It is on this point that M. Sertillanges especially insists. 
The Church is catholic, that is to say, universal, that is, 
~ adapted to all humanity, and therefore free from all that 
limits it in any domain whatsoever, from all that restricts 
action, from all that implies particularism (p. 113). 

This is the only religion that has a right to this title. 

Here especially I should have been glad if the author, 
leaving philosophy a moment for history, had under- 
taken to prove this claim by facts. For many scholars 
and students of ecclesiastical history talk fluently of 
three universal religions, Judaism, Islamism, and Chris- 
tianity. They were put on the same level in Lessing’s 
celebrated drama, Nathan der Weise, and their rights 
placed on an equal footing in the story of the three rings, . 
one of which was the father’s, but was indistinguish- 
able from the others. It has long been affirmed that 
Judaism, if it did claim to apply to all races, supposes a 
connection with one only. And this remark would have a 
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particular savour today when the Zionist movement has 
become of such importance. Since the Israelites, after 
having become citizens in almost all the larger countries 
of the world aspire to establish themselves in the Holy 
Land, in order to build up their nationality there once 
more, since they have even officially raised a standard 
in which figures the shield of David, it is difficult to 
deny that their religion has a strongly accentuated 
national aspect. And as to Islam, if its action is much 
more vigorous and its expansion greater, unless we take 
it as a pure deism which would deprive it of its religious 
character, a firm adherence to the mission of Mahomet 
must be included. However the critics may decide— 
and I desire to say nothing here which may offend its 
initiates—it is a fact that the confession of this faith 
has not penetrated into so-called civilized countries. 
It was interesting by way of contrast to ascertain that 
the Church, although born in the Roman world, and 
appearing in administrative forms resembling externally 
those of the Imperial administration, shows itself able to 
reach people still in a state of ignorance as well as others. 
Not that its success is everywhere the same. In China, 
for example, it is very slow, almost imperceptible. But 
may not this be, as Brunetiére thought, because China 
is a country where social institutions, extremely enduring 
and stable, are almost entirely pervaded with the little 
religious sentiment that this race possesses? Thus it is 
the social principle which in this case stands in the way 
of a social principle. Yet China has furnished some 
eminent Christians, some priests even and martyrs. 
Perhaps the upheaval of the ancient social order may 
turn to the profit of the Church. 

And must we not say as much of the horrible catas- 
trophe which is making such havoc of humanity? Yet 
M. Sertillanges, though he feels no unwillingness to be a 
man of his time, avoids all development of a question 
so timely. Perhaps he did not wish to deprive his work 
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of all the permanent value which it owes to its conceptions 
and to its metaphysical and ethical reasoning. But 
who can pass over this cataclysm, which like a violent 
whirlwind sweeps away all the nations like dead leaves, 
in the fatal dance of death? Especially since people 
have not failed to say that the present war will be fatal 
to the Church? It certainly began with spontaneous 
explosions of nationalism. In France, in particular, the 
danger which threatened our country was so great that 
we had but one thought. It might have been said that 
the eternal concern of souls took a second place, so 
much did all classes of society, even the priests, appear 
entirely occupied with their military duties, devoting 
themselves with their whole hearts to the service of their 
country. So complete was the harmony between those 
within the Church and those without, between religious 
souls and those professing free thought, that it might 
have been said that there was but one faith, one religion, 
one church—faith in the destiny of France, the religion 
of the patrie, and the national church of France. One 
did not then think of the brotherly love which unites 
all souls in Christ. People were heard to say that in any 
case men would hereafter think only of national religions 
and churches. 

However, reflection showed more clearly how things 
were. One might have replied shortly to those who 
wished to restore religions to a pre-Christian state, 
*‘What call is there for such retrogression, since facts have 
proved the fidelity of Catholics to their national duty? 
You pretend to fear the interference of one who is called 
a foreign ruler? You do not wish for an order coming 
from outside? You fear his influence on Catholic 
patriots?” 

But if the Pope speaks in the name of God, he can 
but remind them of their duty as Catholics to defend 
their country even at the cost of their lives. If he used 
different language, he would not be listened to, but he 
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cannot use it, for neither the Church nor its Head can 
deny their traditional doctrines. Then there is nothing 
to fear from the Church with regard to the maintenance 
of nationalities. 

But do I say, Nothing to fear? The Church is the 
firmest bulwark of the independence of nations. What- 
ever may be the meaning and the end of this present 
war, it has caused too many ruins, heaped up too much 
suffering and mourning for humanity to agree often to 
commit itself to so bloody a game. 

Without the gift of prophecy it is conceivable that 
one nation may prevail over the others. We have 
seen it attempted and the civilized world will cause it to 
fail. But if these attempts were renewed in a more 
evident form, we may be certain that the Papacy would 
be their chief enemy. Since the end of the Roman 
Empire, it has known too well what pretensions to a 
world domination cost it. With generous thought one 
of the Popes, wishing to bring order out of the chaos 
of growing feudalism, had restored the Holy Empire. 
But it soon became evident that it would be the most 
dangerous rival of his spiritual power, an enemy born 
of its independence. From that time the court of Rome 
has shown its intention to oppose every universal empire. 
It defended Italian communities against the Hohen- 
staufen, the peoples of Europe against the hegemony of 
Charles V at a time when the sun did not set on the 
possessions of the king of Spain, and this historic law 
required Pius VII, the mild and timid Pius VII, to be the 
opponent of the Caesar whom he had crowned. 

Is it not characteristic that Benedict XV should have 
made his own this idea of the brotherhood of the peoples 
which the Internationale extolled? But in reality he 
did not make it his own; it belongs to the treasure of 
the Church, and even to the deposit of Holy Scripture. 
At the time of Pére Lacordaire no one could foresee 
the end of wars, and some were not far from regarding 
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war as a divine institution. But he had the courage 
to exclaim: ‘For myself, I believe in prophecies!’ He 
means these prophecies of Isaiah, who saw, in the future, 
Immanuel, the flower of the root of Jesse, reigning 
in the world, while the peoples made their swords into 
plough-shares, and the wolf fed with the lamb. A 
prospect still far removed from our dark horizon! 
But who does not see that the Church, which calls all 
men to the same faith and to the practice of the same 
virtues, preaching indeed but one virtue, which is divine 
love, is eminently suited to usher in the reign of peace? 
The Internationale commends it also, but up to the present 
at least its action has not been effective. Neither has 
the Church succeeded. But at least it preaches peace 
everywhere. It does not propose peace among the nations 
as the best means for calmly carrying on class war. 

I have just drawn attention to the call the Church 
makes to virtue. It is then holy. It is also apostolic. 
M. Sertillanges has said briefly of this apostolicity as 
much as could be said in a popular work dominated 
by the highest philosophical conceptions. But it is clear 
that itis but a sketch. Faithful to his principle, or rather 
to facts, he declares that Catholics come to Christ by the 
Church, as a Frenchman belongs to France although he 
has never studied how France has become what she has 
been from the time of Clovis. But doubtless this com- 
parison, as all comparisons, should not be pressed too 
far. For a Frenchman to cease to be French would be 
indeed a strange proceeding, a break of which he would 
see few examples around him. And in the same way a 
man rarely studies the history of France to know if 
he ought to become a naturalized Frenchman. But 
the Church, though a perfect society, belongs to the 
supernatural order. It is sharply assailed in Catholic 
countries, but it exercises its attractions in other sur- 
roundings. It is then of sovereign importance that its 
historical titles should not be less well established than 
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its social functions. Its present organization with its 
hierarchy, its sacraments, its virtues, is of a nature to 
draw men to it. But it is no less important to state that 
it is the Church of Christ, that it fulfilled its mission, 
especially in those early days of existence which are so 
decisive in history, and is still fulfilling it. 


* * * * * * * 


This need has been admirably met in studies by Mgr. 
Batiffol, especially in his volume on the Early Church, 
the success of which in France has been definitively 
assured, which there are translations of into German, 
English and Spanish.? 

If I had to make one reservation with regard to M. 
Sertillanges’s book it would be in respect to the prop- 
osition: ‘“‘The Roman power was hardly exercised 
definitely before the fourth century” (p. 180). The 
author has evidently been led to this assertion by his 
sympathetic desire to avoid any exaggeration, to extend 
a hand to opponents, to listen to their opinions, to 
recognize them in as great a measure as possible. But 
that the concession is exaggerated is proved by the 
work of Mer. Batiffol, who is as careful to advance 
nothing that will not bear the examination of the most 
exact critic with all the apparatus and all the precision of 
contemporary scholarship. 

What a splendid book! It is conceived in true French 
fashion, around a central idea which is the essence of 
the Church, ever the same in its continuity. It was 
from the beginning, as it is today, a mature faith, a 
visible society, a living authority. The identity of the 
faith is certainly an important matter. But it belongs 
less directly to the subject of the Church as a society. 
Besides in his studies of history and positive theology 


3 Eglise naissante et le Catholicisme, sixth edition, Gabalda, Paris, 
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the author has devoted himself to the cardinal question 
of the Eucharist. What interests him most in the Early 
Church is the constitution of the Church, and the position 
of the question as it presents itself today, not for orthodox 
Protestant communities in general, but for university 
critics, of whom Professor Harnack is on this point 
the chief representative. Protestant science in fact 
no longer disputes the existence of the Catholic Church 
at the time of St. Irenaeus and Tertullian. The most 
refractory demand only that we go back to St. Cyprian, 
about the year 250. But they have not on that account 
laid down their arms. If it is difficult for them to show 
a break in continuity between the first writings which 
follow the New Testament and writers of the Catholic 
Church such as St. Irenaeus, Tertullian, St. Cyprian, 
they still attempt to deny the existence of an authority 
at the time of the Apostles. And especially they in- 
trench themselves in this supreme negation: The Church 
is not the work of Jesus, it created itself automatically. 
Even in this great field of the criticism of the texts 
we see the influence of the social conceptions of which 
we have spoken making itself felt. Dr. Sohm says: 
“The desire of the natural man is to externalize religion,” 
and Professor Harnack recognizes in the Church even 
in the first century a definite social constitution. But 
all this is the work of the natural man, a reaction of 
natural tendencies against the work of Jesus. The 
genius of Luther is only the greater for this reason that 
he recognized behind the Church of the Middle #Ages, 
behind even the nascent Catholic Church, the true and 
purely spiritual religion of Jesus, adopted individually, 
inspired by the gift of the Holy Spirit, not in a society, 
but in an anarchy which gives to each his independence. 

It is at this point that there is a collision. Opposition 
was inevitable, but the controversy has always been 
courteous. Professor Harnack points out to his public 
the importance of the Early Church, and shows his 
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satisfaction that “the researches of the author are carried 
on in part in the form of a dialogue with himself.’”* 
Naturally he is not disposed to yield like the com- 
plaisant interlocutors in an imaginary dialogue. But 
one sees the importance of this very free treatment of 
the history of the Early Church, and how much we gain 
in the solution of these questions when we confine the 
problems by using books which go thoroughly to the 
heart of the matter. 

If we wish to study the Church from its beginning, 
it must be compared to Judaism, from which it came, 
to paganism, from which it was to receive such important 
reinforcements. The Church of Christ could not borrow 
from paganism, nor even from the spirit of association 
in the Greek-Roman world, a principle of unity: it was, 
however, necessary to show that it is not a collegium 
according to the Roman conception, nor a religion for 
collegia. It had also to be proved that Judaism, not 
being a church, had no power to give this character 
to the Christian community. What then was Chris- 
tianity? It was very soon felt that it was something 
different, a “tertium genus.” Now this third maniére 
d’étre had already been sketched by St. Paul. It is not a 
company formed by chance, brought together at best 
by the impulse of the Holy Spirit. Of course the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit animates all Christians, it is 
through the Holy Spirit that they are one in Christ; they 
are therefore a spiritual body. But this spiritual body 
is in its way a people as distinct from other people as 
were the people of Israel. It was, then, a visible body. 
It was St. Paul who said this when he called Christians 
true Israelites, and who said, “‘Give no occasion of 
stumbling, either to the Jews, or to Greeks, or to the 
church of God” (I Cor. 10 : 32). We have, therefore, 
from the time of the Apostles this double note, which 
will always be that of the Catholic Church, an inner 

*Theologische LInteraturzeitung, January 16, 1909. 
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spiritual life, as deep, as fervent, as can be wished, varied 
in its manifestations as much as one could wish, and a 
visible body, because it has the administrative organiza- 
tion of the apostolate, and because, in the words of Mer. 
Batiffol, so new and so penetrating, “the apostolate is 
not a gift, the apostolate is a principle of authority and 
of unity.” 

And this apostolate, the bond of the Early Church, 
binds it also to Christ, for the apostolate is a principle 
laid down by Christ Himself. To deny this would be to 
refuse all credence to the Gospel. But some recognizing 
it, undertake at least, like Professor Harnack, to deny 
that Christ laid the keystone of unity by giving to St. 
Peter authority over the other Apostles. This implies a 
denial of the authenticity of the celebrated passage of 
St. Matthew. But with what right, if the whole Gospel 
implies the unity of the Church? And here we touch the 
first tradition of the Church of Jerusalem. 

It is by this method, as strong as it is precise, that 
Mer. Batiffol proceeds. He is to be congratulated, that 
while writing the history of the Early Church, he has not 
allowed himself in the exegesis of the texts to be drawn 
into including all the theology of the New Testament. 
During the last twenty years this domain has been en- 
tirely changed. To the exegesis of liberal Protestantism 
as represented in the monumental works of J. Holtzmann, 
has succeeded a system which rests on a single idea, the 
so-called eschatological conception of the Kingdom of 
God preached by Jesus. Jesus believed the end of the 
world to be near, He dreamed of the reign of God in- 
stalled by God Himself, under absolutely different con- 
ditions of life. He therefore could not have thought of 
founding a Church. Mer. Batiffol does not ignore this 
new aspect of exegesis, and has shifted its front. 

After all, the best answer, because the most succinct 
and the most topical, is that Jesus devoted a considerable 
part of His mission to training His Apostles. He therefore 
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reserved for them a réle in the future, He revealed His 
thoughts to them, He made them His messengers to preach 
after His death. This apostolate is the bond between 
Jesus and the Church. That cannot be repeated too often. 
Quite recently it was proposed that the work of collect- 
ing the alms of the faithful should be regarded as the 
origin of the apostolate. Mgr. Batiffol could not foresee 
this strange interpretation, and doubtless he will not 
trouble to discuss it in a later edition. 

These principles being admitted, it may be said that all 
the rest follows. St. Irenaeus has clearly demonstrated 
these deductions, and this is conceded by all who speak 
of the Catholicism of St. Irenaeus. 

There is here, however, a strange phenomenon. The 
Church is visible; that no one doubts. It lives in the 
same religion, in the same discipline; all Christians have 
the same hope. It is the lapidary formula of Tertullian: 
Corpus sumus de conscientia religionis et disciplinae unitate 
et spei foedere. The centre of unity is at Rome. Ter- 
tullian recognized it from the very first as well as St. 
Irenaeus. And nevertheless the papacy seems to vegetate 
in a sort of obscurity, while, once again, the light appears 
to shine in the East, at Alexandria and in Palestine. 
Christianity is in the way to become a philosophy, a 
science, and not only in those gnostic churches which 
assimilated it amiss, and through the most heteroclite 
ideas, but in the bosom of the church of Alexandria, with 
Clement of Alexandria, with Origen, who transports to 
Palestine the torch of high learning. Now it happens 
that Clement, devoted to his speculations, absorbed in 
much reading, does not suspect the existence of the 
hierarchy. May it not be that he represents the primi- 
tive state of the Christian community before it had 
become a perfect society? Must we say with Dr. Bigg: 
“His heart is with the republic; he is the Samuel of the 
new monarchy.’ There is more imagination than solid 
~ 8Christian Platonists, p. 100. 
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reasoning here. And what if it be true that Clement is 
silent on the subject of the hierarchy of the Church? A 
mystic like St. Theresa returns again and again to this 
fundamental idea because in her time the Church was 
rent. But the disciples of St. Thomas Aquinas regretted 
that he had not written a treatise on the Church, and I do 
not know if much is made of the question in the writings 
of St. Nilus or of St. John Climacus. A Platonist like 
Clement could set aside the external organism. Again 
Clement, so taken with cognition or gnosis that he 
would willingly have submitted to be called gnostic, has 
his own gnosis, which is not that of others, because theirs 
is heresy, while his is that of tradition and of the 
Church. There can be no surer rule to discern attach- 
ment to the Church than this sentiment of heresy which 
fatally divides those who desire to believe in their own 
way and those who adopt the common faith. We might 
trust Mer. Batiffol to notice the decisive passages in the 
rather heavy work of Clement. “Let us admit,” he says 
in concluding, “that Clement does not, like Irenaeus, 
insist on the bonds which unite the members of this great 
body to each other: the Catholic Church of Clement has 
always one rule of faith, one canon of liturgy, one canon 
of Scriptures, a common tradition. . . . However abun- 
dant in the work of Clement that we possess may be the 
share of philosophic propaedeutics on the one hand, and 
of ecclesiastical gnosis later, the administrative organiza- 
tion of the faith is with him the same as with Irenaeus, 
his Church is hierarchical and anti-heretical” (p. 315). 
And it is the same with Origen. These Egyptians 
are certainly imbued with the purest spirit of the Greeks. 
Their country is less the home of the ancient Pharaohs 
than the library of Alexandria. Origen is perhaps 
less learned than Clement, but he has no less esteem 
for the rational worth of the Greek philosophers. Their 
erudition seems to him contemptible and mistaken in the 
mouth of a Celsus, who understood nothing of Chris- 
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tianity; but he himself has penetrated deep enough 
into their teaching to discover in it a truth reconcilable 
with the faith. Hate blinds some antagonists to the 
moral and religious value of the teaching of Christ. 
A too generous sympathy conceals from Origen what 
stumbling-blocks are hidden in the philosophy of Plato. 
Having seen that the gnostic systems rested in part on a 
false exegesis of Scripture, he devotes himself to the 
gigantic task of proof and criticism of the texts. Entirely 
devoted to the intellectual aspects of Christianity, 
as was the tradition of the Greeks, who were so often 
the victims of their aversion to discipline, he gives but 
distraught attention to the external life of the Church. 
It is an ingenious view of Mgr. Batiffol that Origen 
spoke much of churches because he thought much of the 
ancient Greek cities which were, much as churches, 
in the primitive sense of that word, assemblies in broad 
daylight of people who met to hear their favourite orators. 
Nevertheless witness is not wanting in his work to show 
his belief in the unity of the Church. 

Even before his time, however, we find the impas- 
sioned exposé by a great genius of the conception of a 
spiritual Church, or rather of the negation of the Church, 
and of the ideal of the faithful directly animated by the 
Holy Spirit, without any man having control of their 
divine inspiration. But this plea, for such it is, comes too 
late. It comes too late in the chronology of the Church, 
since Tertullian is the contemporary of Irenaeus. Above 
all it comes too late in the career of Tertullian himself, 
after formal declarations in favour of a Roman unity. 
How the priest of Carthage denied his past when he had 
fallen into heresy, is the most tragic page in the history 
of the Early Church. And while Carthage, having become 
Latin, vied in genius with Greek Alexandria, till the 
brightness of doctrine seemed to shine to the periphery 
of the Roman world, Irenaeus the Asiatic had become the 
bishop of Lyons. It is however evident that from that 
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time great doctrinal questions immediately affecting 
the faith were handled chiefly in Rome, and were decided 
there. The papacy strengthened its position by its 
actions. Is it just to reproach it for not having begun 
with sounding declarations, save to regret that it did 
not spare them later? However that may be, facts, too, 
are eloquent, and their effect is more certain. These 
facts have for long been known. It cannot be said that 
new facts were here produced. Recent discoveries, 
such as the Odes of Solomon, after that of the Didache, 
have no relation to ecclesiastical discipline. Mgr. Batif- 
fol is satisfied to place them in the light of history, in all 
serenity of judgment. The principal and the most 
striking intervention of the Roman Church is that of 
Pope Victor in the controversy of the Quartodecimans, 
who wished to celebrate Easter always with the Jews 
on the fourteenth of the month Nisan. Of this time 
Renan testifies: ‘The Papacy was born and well born.” 
But it was not born about the year 140, for such vigorous 
action could not be the beginning. And indeed the 
Roman Church had already pronounced excommunication 
against Marcion and Valentinus. Even this was a pro- 
ceeding which had already become traditional, for it 
must be inferred from it “that the authorities of the 
Roman Church in 144 are not at all caught unawares 
by such doctrinal errors as those of Valentinus and 
Marcion, and that, in order to root out these errors, 
it does not appear that it was obliged to create modes 
of procedure till then unknown” (p. 279). With a 
‘series of similar assertions, of judicial moderation, free 
from all stress and exaggeration, Mgr. Batiffol concludes: 
“The monarchical episcopacy was no coup détat that 
happened to succeed, the Roman primacy was no con- 
quest by main force, the unanimity of the churches was 
no laborious and slow task accomplished by means of 
concerted effort, through successes and defeats. Neither 
the Roman Church nor any other church has been the 
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principal worker of this unity. As much should be said 
of the Roman primacy, which was recognized by all, 
far more than asserted by Rome. In the fourteenth 
century contradictions of it were not wanting, even after 
it had been extolled in the second. Rome, however, 
if we recall the letter of St. Clement, did not plead its 
own right, which it knew to be divine; it exercised it” 
(p. 495). 

Space does not suffice to follow Mgr. Batiffol in his 
subsequent studies. We should need to spend a long 
time over the volume devoted to the Church at the 
moment of its recognition in the Empire as an organized 
society by the Edict of Milan and at the time of the 
Arian crisis.6 From the beginning the author had 
fixed upon St. Augustine and St. Leo as marking the end 
of his researches. On St. Augustine the Revue Biblique 
has already had the good fortune to publish some articles 
which clearly indicate the results obtained. It must be 
shown how the Doctor of Grace, who was throughout 
the Middle Ages, and remains in modern times, the most 
abundant source of the inner spiritual life as it is con- 
summated by union with Jesus Christ, was also the 
Doctor who was most concerned for ecclesiastical unity. 

Can these works of M. Sertillanges and Mer. Batiffol 
have a more appropriate epigraph than the words of the 
bishop of Hippo: “What are you doing, my brother? 
We are brothers, we call upon the one God, we believe 
in the only Christ, we hear the same Gospel, we sing the 
same psalms, we answer with the same Amen, we sound 
the same Alleluia, we celebrate the same Easter. Why 
are you without, while I am within?’” 

Paris 


6 La Paix Constantinienne et le Catholicisme, Paris, 1916. 
7 Augustine, Enarr, in psalm. LIV., 16. 
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By Water Lock, D. D. 
Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 


Men’s minds are full—the wide world over—of the 
hopes and problems of reconstruction, reconstruction of the 
relations of class to class, of nation to nation, of Church 
to Church, of hemisphere to hemisphere: and as men’s 
temperaments are pessimistic or optimistic they vary be- 
tween an anticipation of an increased bitterness which 
shall issue in more tremendous warfare on the one hand, 
and on the other the hope of reconciliation, regeneration, 
and a stronger sense of brotherhood that may lead to a 
perpetual peace. At such a moment it is well to look 
back to the time which perhaps offers the closest parallel 
in the history of the world, when there were the same 
hopes and the same fears,—the days of the foundations 
of the Christian Church. There is much to be gathered 
in this respect even from Pagan writers: they had a deep 
sense of the evil in human nature, of the decadence of the 
time, of the need of regeneration: there was an attempt 
to spread education more widely, to revive the old Ro- 
man worships, to purify family life, to introduce a more 
emotional element in religion and a closer sense of broth- 
erhood by the adoption of the mystery-cults of Egypt and 
of Persia.! All these efforts had real results: but the 
real momentum was supplied by Christianity, and this 
paper is only concerned with the Christian attitude to 
the problem. In the New Testament there is one Gos- 


1Cf, Dill. Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius. London, 
1904. 
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pel and one Epistle which especially deal with it. The 
- Fourth Gospel reconstructs the life of Jesus Christ in the 
sense that it shows that it was not to be thought of as 
a mere event in past history but as a portrait of a living 
Lord, who had a message for all the world, Samaritan 
and Greek as well as Jew, for those who had not seen 
Him no less than for those who had, whose coming was 
not merely a future event at the end of the world but 
also a present coming by the Holy Spirit in the heart of 
each believer, so that eternal life is a present gift and 
begins here and now. The Epistle to the Ephesians may 
be said to reconstruct the conception of the Roman Em- 
pire and to show how it would find a fuller and more 
spiritual representation in the Christian Church. Of 
these two writings the latter is almost certainly the 
earlier in date: no doubt there lies behind it the tradi- 
tion of the Lord’s life and sayings which was afterwards 
embodied in the Gospel, and St. Paul may well have heard 
the account of them from “the disciple whom Jesus 
loved” himself, but the date of the writing and publica- 
tion of the epistle is probably some twenty-five or thirty 
years before that of the Gospel. I will then deal only 
with it. 

St. Paul is in prison at the time when he writes: in all 
probability that imprisonment was at Rome, and if so, 
the year must have been the third if not the fourth of 
his imprisonment and enforced inactivity and his con- 
verts were in danger of losing heart: they were full of 
anxious forebodings. But not so was it with himself. 
He knows, indeed, that the days are evil (5:16) and that 
there is a worse day to come (6:13): yet he faces both 
the present and the future with untroubled confidence. 
These three years had been years of quiet meditation, of 
a yet deeper outlook on the world, of spiritual growth; 
for it was the time of the pax Romana, and as he who 
was ever proud of his Roman citizenship and who for 
years had longed to see Rome lived in the heart of the 
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Roman world, as he realized that wonderful system of 
law and government that had protected him and brought 
peace to the world, as he saw how this centred in the 
person of the Emperor and how nation after nation was 
being brought under its sway, there rose a vision before 
him of an Universal Church centring in Him who in a 
far deeper and more lasting sense could be its “‘peace.”’ 
His heart is full of optimism, of thankfulness, of praise: 
as at Philippi years before, so now he sings hymns in 
prison. The three years in prison had been to him a 
“retreat,” as fertile as the three years in Arabia that fol- 
lowed his conversion. So he writes an encyclical letter, 
not to Ephesus alone, but to the other Gentile churches 
of Asia Minor, also. It is the most ecumenical of all his — 
letters: it is the Epistle which we may take most abso- 
lutely as applicable directly to ourselves, for less than 
any other is it affected by local considerations; it is not 
like those to Rome and Galatia controversial or even ar- 
gumentative; “from first to last the teaching, whether 
theological or religious, is exclusively positive in form.’ 

Its keynote is the thought of unity (évérns 4:3.13, is 
found in the New Testament only in this Epistle: for eis 
cf. 2:14, 15, 16, 18; 4:4, 5, 6; 5:31.) As he thinks of unity 
his mind travels back along the course of history to note 
the events and tendencies which had built the royal road 
for it: he sees the mark of purpose running through the 
ages (3:11 kata rpdfecw tov aiwvwy): Rome could look 
back to the foundation of the city and date all its events 
ab urbe conditor: the Christian can look much farther 
back and date the dawn of his history ante orbem condi- 
tum (1:3 mpd xaTaBodns Kdopov): in the very heart of God, 
before the foundation of the world, lay the sense of son- 
ship, that basal human principle which is the spring of 
all the right attitude to God and of the sense of brother- 
hood among men. His mind marks off the various past 
epochs, following one after the other, until the series was 
~ 2 Hort, On the Romans and Ephesians, p. 81. 
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complete (1:9, 76 tAfpwwa tev KarpGv): there had been the 
patriarchal period when the faith of Abraham had given 
the essential element in religion and the hope of a univer- 
sal blessing (Gal. 3): there had been Moses and the law, 
witnessing to the moral character of God and trying to 
enforce it on one separate nation: there had followed the 
prophets, they too bearing their witness to God’s moral 
character and looking forward to the inclusion of the Gen- 
tiles in the blessings of the chosen race (Rom. 3:21, and 
15:8-12): there had been the Apocalyptists, confident 
that good would manifest itself at every crisis in His 
people’s history and that His promises would stand sure. 
Nor need we think of him as confining his outlook to 
Jewish history and Jewish Scripture: he could see, no 
less clearly than we can now, that the simplest heathen 
had instincts that led him to worship the creator, that 
Greek poetry recognized that man was the offspring of 
God, that Stoicism was proclaiming the truth of the 
unity of mankind as one corporate body, in which men 
are all limbs of one another and sons of a common par- 
ent, that the Roman Empire with its law, its organized 
system of intercourse, its sense of justice, had paved the 
way for all his own missionary work and prepared men’s 
minds for an universal church based on the sense of loy- 
alty to a Person. He might well have heard of the expec- 
tation in the West of a great conqueror to come from the 
East and might know how Virgil had predicted the birth 
of a child who would regenerate the world. 

And at last the moment had come. The Christ had 
appeared: the ideal of sonship had been realized: in His 
earthly life He had brought salvation to the Samaritans 
and promised that His death should bring it to the Greeks: 
He had brought a message of peace to those far off as well 
as to those that were nigh: and since His death His Apos- 
tles and prophets have been spreading the tidings, and 
now all the Gentiles to whom St. Paul writes have been 
admitted to share the blessings which he and the other 
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Jewish Christians had been the first to receive: now 
there was being built a new temple and each community 
that accepted the message was like a side-chapel added 
to it: now there was a new empire, “the empire of Christ 
and of God” (5:5, a phrase found only in this Epistle): 
the Gentiles no longer stand outside its privileges: no, 
as his own family had been allowed to share the fuller 
privileges of Roman citizenship, so all Gentiles have be- 
come fellow citizens with the saints, members of the true 
family of God. But, if so, there must be no presumption 
on their part, no scorn of Jewish Christians, the nick- 
names of “the circumcision” and “the uncircumcision” 
must be things of the past: for all alike owe their new 
life to the risen Lord (2:11-13, cf. Romans 11:13-36). If 
then, there was this great message for the whole world, 
why should they lose heart even if he, the great champion 
of the truth and of the privileges of the Gentile Chris- 
tians, is imprisoned: no, it brings honour to them that 
he is willing to suffer for their sake and as a prisoner he 
has this special message for them: this is only a tempo- 
rary set-back; nay, it is scarcely that, for, while fettered, 
he is still an ambassador for Christ and can plead his 
cause (6:20): and moreover there lie long centuries ahead 
in which God can work out His purpose: there are whole 
ages lying in the future (2:7 é rots aigar Tots éwepxopevots) : 
there are many generations yet to be born before the 
age, which will include all the many ages of the future, shall 
be complete (3:21 éis tacas Tas yeveds TOU di@vos THY aiwvwr). 
So the first section of the Epistle which had commenced 
with a great hymn of praise for past blessings—a hymn 
which falls into three stanzas ending with the same re- 
frain “to the praise of his glory’—ends with another 
thankful and hopeful outlook upon the future, in a pas- 
sage of which Charles Simeon once said “I should think a 
life well spent, out of heaven, to write upon that pas- 
sage in a manner worthy of it.” 

But St. Paul was no mere visionary; his visions and his 
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arguments always issue in practical advice and wisdom. 
So it is here: he sees clearly enough that this unity of the 
Spirit will need very great effort (crovddfovres 4:3) if it 
is to be secured and retained. Where then shall he find 
the machinery which will secure it? He looks in three 
different directions. First, there is the Church with its 
organized ministry: thanksgiving to God must find ex- 
pression in the Church no less than in Christ Jesus if it 
is to be complete (3:21), and the manifold wisdom of 
God will require an universal church if it is to be realized 
in full (2:10): the Church has to be the complement of 
the Christ, and the essential note of that Church is unity, 
unity of form and of spirit, unity of worship, of faith, 
of the method of entrance into it, of its hope in the 
future, because it reflects ultimately the unity of the one 
God who is the Father of all. But this unity rests upon 
the recognition of the individual (él éxdo7rw 4:7 and 16), on 
his rights and duties: the whole ministry exists for this, 
for the perfecting of the saints for their task of service 
[this is probably the right punctuation es tpyov duakovias 
being subordinate to, not parallel to, rpéds rév katapricpor 
T@v ayiwv|: each individual and each section of the Church 
will have to make its contribution to building up the 
whole body. 

The second instrument is found in the lives of individual 
Christians; these lives must rise above their past heathen 
standard and they are regulated here, not by any thought 
of their own culture or responsibility but by their rela- 
tion to others. The similes are drawn from Stoic philos- 
ophy and Roman citizenship: they must be worthy 
citizens of the Empire of Christ and of God (5:5); they 
must act and feel as limbs of one common body (4:25; 5: 
29); they must think of others as a part of themselves 
(4:32, €avrois ws &AAHAOLs); work and speech alike must be 
aimed at helping the needs of others (4:28 with which 
it is interesting to contrast I Thess. 5:12, 29); they must 
not leave room for the evil spirit, whose aim is to accuse 
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and slander and set brother against brother (7@ d:aBor 
not, as usually in St. Paul, 7@ Zarava); no, they have 
learnt the lesson which is Christ Himself in them (euddere 
tov Xp.ordv, a striking phrase found only here); they have 
their standard in the historic life of Jesus (4:20, 21); 
hence they must avoid those vices which destroy unity 
and cultivate those virtues which establish it, forgiving 
one another even as God in Christ had forgiven them; 
so they may become imitators not merely of himself 
and of Christ (I Cor. 11:1), but of God Himself (5:1). 

In the third place St. Paul turns to family life. This 
he had lately regulated in the letter to the Colossians, and 
Sir W. Ramsay has shown how in this, too, he was falling 
into line with and supporting the tendencies of the Im- 
perial policy, which in attempting to curb the free license 
sanctioned by the religions of Asia Minor would only 
recognize as citizens, whether for municipal or for Im- 
perial privileges, those born from the legitimate marriage 
of two citizens (St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman 
Citizen ce. vi.). But now St. Paul sees a deeper truth; 
the family is the microcosm of the Church; the relation 
of husband to wife is like that of Christ to the Church; 
there is a real unity between them (5:31); the wife is as 
dear to the husband as himself; the treatment of children 
by parents should be the nurture and admonition which 
the Lord gives to His people; the obedience of children to 
parents is rooted in the essential principles of rendering 
to each man his due; slaves have to serve their masters 
as they would serve Christ; masters to treat their slaves 
as they would have their Master treat them. Thus the 
family becomes the nursery for the Church, the training 
ground in which the great virtues of love and of sub- 
ordination are to be learnt that they may be exhibited 
in the wider sphere of Church life. 

Church life, personal virtue, family life—St. Paul has 
thus used all these to promote the growth of unity. But 
what about the army? the soldier to whom he is fettered 
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cannot let him ignore that. Is it not the army which 
more than anything else has built up the unity and the 
peace of the Roman Empire? Are all the combative in- 
stinets of mankind, the discipline, the chivalry, the self- 
sacrifice which are brought out in a soldier’s life to be 
discarded now? No, there is a more serious warfare 
still, a more cunning enemy planning his campaigns; 
but the warfare and the enemy are both spiritual, and 
the Christian soldier will need the full armour which God 
Himself had been described by Isaiah as wearing; he 
will need not only to stand on his defence, with breast- 
plate and shield and helmet (here again it is interesting 
to contrast his earlier letter, I Thess. 5:8), but to be ag- 
gressive and take the offensive with the sword of the 
Spirit. Here too we find Gentile opinion moving in the 
same direction, for in the next century we find Plutarch 
telling a pupil that although we have no wars to wage, 
no alliances to conclude, yet we may wage war on some 
evil custom, revive some charitable institution, repair 
an aqueduct, or preside at a sacrifice.’ 

So St. Paul sang his hymn in prison in the hope that 
he might leave those to whom he wrote singing hymns 
and making melody in their hearts to the Lord (5:20); 
and we turn back to that hymn now for guidance, re- 
membering Luther’s description of the Epistle as one of 
those “rechten und edelsten Biicher des Neuen Testaments, 
die dir Christum zeigen und Alles lehren das dir zu Wissen 
Noth und selig ist, ob du schon kein ander Buch noch Lehre 
nummer sehest noch hérest.”’ 

Like St. Paul, we need to exercise our imagination: we 
need to look back upon the past and to trace again the 
stream that makes for unity running through the cen- 
turies. All that he could see remains unaltered for us to 
see: but now much more lies before our eyes! We can 
see that small Christian church of his day spreading 
quietly throughout the Roman world, we can see it hold- 
~ $ Dill. Roman Socrety from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, p. 247. 
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ing its own in argument against the heathen, triumphing 
over its great rival in the army, Mithraism, by its more 
peaceful teaching and by its message for women as well 
as for men: we see it emerging into an Imperial power, 
moulding legislation, surviving the destruction of Rome 
and bringing the new nations under its sway, producing 
that “masterpiece of co-operative skill in history’ the 
Mediaeval Church. We can see the Reformation, secur- 
ing a truer recognition of the principle of nationality in 
religious matters, and the French Revolution securing 
the recognition of the principle of individual rights, of 
equality of opportunities for all, of brotherhood; and 
now that the rights of nation and individual are recog- 
nized, we watch the longing for a closer unity among 
mankind. It underlies all church movements of the last 
century, it underlies Positivism with its noble conception 
of the power of a Common Humanity to unite all nations 
and religions in one common service, it underlies all in- 
ternational movements: we have seen the Hague Con- 
ferences expressing the desire for a limitation of arma- 
ment and issuing in the recognition of the value of an 
International Court: we have seen frequent arbitration 
treatises between state and state: we are watching move- 
ments for the reunion of Christian societies in England 
and in America: we have heard the Pope pleading for 
peace and, as far as we can foretell, there still lie before 
us ages yet to come, in which these longings may find 
their fulfilment. ‘“‘The world’s history is a long chain of 
fulfilled ideals—moral, social, scientific. One century’s 
impossibility has been the next age’s achievement. So 
it will be again.’’® 

If this is true, then we have no reason to be downcast 
at the set-back of the present war; serious as it is, it will 
be overruled: the right hand of the Most High is over 
these years too and posterity will look back and “consider” 


49. S. Marvin, The Living Past, p. 136. 
5Papers from Picardy, p. 99. 
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its working during them. But there must be no pre- 
sumptuousness in our attitude; no scorn of those who 
have big privileges and see less clearly. We need a far 
heartier recognition of the gifts of every nation, of the 
value that lies in every form of religion. This need is 
well expressed in the following testimony from America. 

What the world is waiting for and what it must achieve 
before the foundations of a durable peace are securely 
laid is what Nicholas Murray Butler has called the in- 
ternational mind, which he defines as ‘“‘nothing else than 
that habit of thinking of foreign relations and business, 
and that habit of dealing with them, which regard the 
several nations of the civilized world as friendly and co- 
operating equals in aiding the progress of civilization, in 
developing commerce and industry, and in spreading en- 
lightenment and culture throughout the world.’’® 

And side by side with this let me place a testimony 
from England in a letter by Dr. Thomas Hodgkin writ- 
ten after the Boer War. 

“The printing press and the electric telegraph have 
brought the nations of the world closer together than 
they ever were before. Closer together in one sense, but 
farther asunder in another. Every rude word, every sus- 
picious thought, every sarcastic comment on our neigh- 
bour’s doings is at once echoed, as it were, in tones of 
thunder round the world. If private individuals in or- 
dinary daily life behaved to one another as the nations 
of the world, as represented by their journalists, now be- 
have, social life would be intolerable. . . . Is it vain to 
hope for a time when nations shall feel that they can, 
without any reflection on their courage, be as courteous 
to one another as citizen is to citizen in the relations of 
social life. To be a Christ-State would be the highest 
and noblest ideal that a nation could aim at, but, fail- 
ing this, even to be a nation which never fell below the 
standard of the behaviour of a well-born gentleman, 
~ 8Cosmos. The Basis of Durable Peace. 
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would be worth aiming at, and if universally adopted, 
prevent many wars. ... If our nation will but drink 
in deeply the spirit of Christ’s teaching and will with 
strength, courage, patience, and courtesy strive to make 
His ideal real, it is truly possible that in the course of 
the coming century, she may have as great a part in the 
abolition of war as she has already had in the abolition 
of slavery.’” 

If these wants are to be supplied there is still need of 
the serious and strenuous effort for which St. Paul plead- 
ed, need to look round the world and see the tendencies 
with which we have to be in alliance, the machinery 
which can be used to further unity. In our thoughts of 
the Church we must fall back on the ideal of its essential 
unity amid diversity: its recognition of the value of each 
section and the work of each individual and yet of their 
subordination to one central body: we must teach each 
lay member, man or woman, that they have a task of 
service to perform: we must win for our ministry those 
who have the gifts of leadership, who will not only lead 
worship but inspire character and perfect the saints for 
their task of service. While adhering loyally to those 
Christian truths which we have been taught and which 
especially suit our temperament, we must be large-heart- 
ed and tolerant of other sides of truth and other meth- 
ods of dealing with other temperaments. The object of 
all our preaching and our worship will be to send the 
worshippers away making melody in their hearts to the 
Lord: praise will rank higher even than prayer in the 
hierarchy of spiritual privilege. One of the Apocryphal 
Acts in its account of the appearances of the Risen 
Christ has amidst much that is wild and fanciful a strik- 
ing description of Him. There was in Him, it says, “a 
many-featured unity” (évérns mod\vmpdcwmos. Acta Jo- 
hannis §91). That splendid phrase should be true of 
His Body, the Church. 

‘Life and Letters of Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, p. 244. 
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So with respect to personal morality we need to rise 
above individualism and to train ourselves for service: 
the thought of duties must be placed before that of 
rights: the evil which the sin of drunkenness and impur- 
ity brings upon others has been made more clear for us by 
the Statistics of Temperance Societies and here in England 
by the Royal Commission on Venereal Diseases: the ex- 
citement of war and the darkness of our cities has reveal- 
ed the tendencies to the worst evils that lie in our midst: 
we must not be content with the sense of personal gain 
to our own character; we must, as Marcus Aurelius said, 
not even be content with feeling that we are parts (yépy) 
of a great whole, but must feel as limbs (wéAn) of a body, 
each with a quick sympathy feeling the harm done to 
another limb: so we shall learn a higher sense of truth- 
fulness, of the control of anger and of all impurity of 
language: we shall work not simply to win a competence 
for ourselves but to be able to help the needs of others: 
we shall be quick to forgive personal slight and injuries: 
and so qualified to take our part in the reconciliation of 
walring nations. 

And all the virtues of love and subordination that we 
need in the wider intercourse of Church or State will still 
need training in the family. “The foundations of na- 
tional glory are set in the homes of the people (said King 
George V.).. They will only remain unshaken while the 
family life of our race and nation is strong and simple 
and pure.” But much has been making against a high 
conception of the family: the increased liberty and in- 
dependent work of women, the earlier age of the self-de- 
velopment of children, the increase of club life, all make 
that way: but none of these are evil in themselves if the 
true spirit of the home is kept up. We must train our- 
selves in the trustful large-hearted confidence between 
husband and wife which shall make the thought of di- 
vorce intolerable: we must cultivate the joy of parent- 
hood, and we must try to send out our sons and daughters 
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with the same faith in God which has helped ourselves: 
we must treat our servants as human beings in whose 
joys and sorrows we share: we must draw the orphan 
and the homeless into the circle of families. We must, 
as far as we can, influence legislation by the Christian 
standard, but the early Christians won the world to 
Christ not by legislation but by the example of their own 
lives: “by the gentle charities and brotherliness which in 
shy retirement the young Church was cultivating in her 
disciples to be the ideal of the world.’’® 

And the army? that will not let us ignore its message: 
it is billeted in our colleges, it meets us in every street; 
we watch its ordered discipline with admiration: and 
those who have lived with it abroad, like the authors of 
A Student in Arms and Papers from Picardy, report that 
its heart is sound at the core, that underneath much 
rough language and fatalistic talk there is a real belief in 
God, an instinct for comradeship and brotherhood, an 
amazing power of cheerful endurance, a loyal response 
to worthy leadership, and a respect for their brave ene- 
mies, so that the spirit of hate can find less growth there 
than with civilians at home, an active sympathy with a 
wounded foe, a spirit of chivalry and adventure. All 
this has to be Christened anew, to be turned into a high- 
er channel: we must make them feel that there are great 
tasks to be undertaken in peace-time: the fight with in- 
temperance and impurity; the housing and true homing 
of the poor: the conquest of each disease: the spread of 
an education that shall fit men for service: the effort to 
win the whole world to a knowledge of God and of Christ. 
These will give scope for the spirit of adventure; the vic- 
tory of peace will be as renowned as the victories of war: 
the healer as much honoured as the dealer of wounds: 
the missionary ranked as high as the soldier who has 
served abroad: the legislator who has improved the con- 
ditions of life as high as the successful general. 

8Dill. Roman Society, p. 271. 
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Such then is the message which St. Paul gave in this 
great constructive Epistle which Coleridge called “‘the di- 
vinest composition of man’; and such is the message 
that he would repeat in the present crisis. “The days 
are evil,” but evil days are an opportunity: it is for you 
to spend and be spent until you have bought up and 
made your own this opportunity: this you must do “not as 
unwise but as wise” (5:16); using all your intelligence to 
watch tendencies, whether within or without the Church, 
that make for unity, to throw yourselves in the spirit of 
adventure into their support, to remember that every 
family and every nation upon earth gets its name, its 
life, its essential character from Him who is the Father of 
all (3:14), that you may never relax your efforts while 
one nation remains outside a league for peace and broth- 
erhood because we believe in a God who worketh all 
things after the counsel of His will. But to fit yourselves 
for such a task the eye of your heart must be enlight- 
ened to take no shortsighted view either of the past or 
of the future: your own power of love must be trained 
and disciplined in loyal service to your Church, in tender- 
hearted intercourse with others, and above all in the 
nursery of true self-discipline, the home. If Rothe’s 
saying is true, ‘““Niemand wird ohne Leiden geadelt,”’ there 
are the possibilities of great nobility opened for the world. 
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The Subjective and Objective 
in Religion 
By W. P. DuBosz, M.A., S.T.D. 


My aim in this paper is very much a present and a 
practical one. But the question of the subjective and 
objective in religion goes back into and is part of the 
prior one of the immanence and transcendence of what 
we call The Divine in the universe. I assume that no 
serious mind will deny the fact or existence of a “‘divine”’ 
in the character or person of Jesus Christ,—if it be 
allowed its own conception or intention of the Divine. 
And in large part the conception would be about this: 
the recognition of a so-called divine order or aim in 
“‘things’—in nature, and preeminently in the mind and 
will of man, as manifested in exceptional Man. Socrates 
felt and reverenced the divine in himself, and in great 
measure conformed himself and his life to it. In a 
way he objectified and even personified it, but he knew 
it only as a monitor to himself. Plato in his philosophy,— 
but so too no less Aristotle in his more exact and scientific 
view of the world—includes God (thus meaning fully 
to personify the “divine’’) in the order of the universe 
and especially in the higher reason, meaning, and end 
of human life. 

Modern free thought need be considered only in its 
culmination in the discovery of the great truth of evolu- 
tion. I do not see that evolution, however true a fact 
it may be, and whatever be the final statement of its law 
or process, can interfere with or impair—indeed can do 
other than strengthen and confirm the (deeper than 
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merely rational) conviction of a divine in nature as seen 
in nature’s highest product, man. 

Let us begin with the two terms that perhaps best 
express what we call the divine in ourselves—Reason 
and Freedom. Reason to perceive or know What? 
Freedom to do and be What? However we may indeed 
be only at the beginning of either the intellectual com- 
prehension or the practical realization of the answers 
to those questions, or objects of those quests, yet already 
and once for all we know that we are at the beginning of 
an eternal and infinite adventure. And though we can- 
not define the great objective further than by such 
predicates as the Good, the True, or the Beautiful— 
yet the fact that we call, and have always called, the 
subject and substance of them “The Divine,” is in itself 
an evidence of our cognition or conviction of a Somewhat 
which exacts of us the application to it of the ultimate 
and highest name. 

There is a sense in which the word Agnostic is a real 
modern contribution to a right understanding. All 
merely natural, or merely human, or merely rational 
and practical questionings of ultimate truth are neces- 
sarily agnostic as regards it. By ultimate truth I mean 
the eternal and divine reason and meaning, process and 
end, of human life. And I do not underrate the part 
and the necessity of the merely natural or merely human 
in human life. If man does not do all his own part in 
his life, God cannot do His part in it. It is only so 
that man discovers his need of God and so his relation 
to God, his divine oneness with Him, and so comes to 
realize in Him all the reality of himself. 
yg Even where merely natural or merely human knowl- 
edge goes beyond its immediate field—of, say, science, 
philosophy, psychology, or ethics—and undertakes to 
investigate or explain religion, it is there, and there 
most of all, properly agnostic. For how far can this 
purely natural investigation of religion really go? Sup- 
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pose it goes so far as a correct and thorough discovery 
and report of the universality and the various forms and 
expressions of the religious instincts—the human “‘feelings 
after God if haply they may find Him.” Still the in- 
stinct, intimation, or intuition of any real object is in 
its very nature a very fragmentary part or condition of 
knowledge. It never of itself actually ‘“‘gets there.” 
It comes or amounts to nothing if it is not met, or except 
in so far as it is met, from the other side. And “the other 
side,” and its meetings or respondings, are not visible 
or tangible or in any way cognizable to the natural 
faculties of human observation and experience. 

I will not undertake to go into the matter of the meet- 
ings from the other side to the drawings of humanity 
to God prior to Christianity—or in other religions. We 
may take the story up at this point: “God Who at 
sundry times and in divers measures spake in time 
past to our fathers through the prophets, hath in these 
latter days spoken to us in a Son.” If Jesus Christ is 
indeed God’s final and full Word to us of Himself and 
ourselves, we can know it only by an observation and 
experience outside of and beyond and above the criteria 
of natural knowledge. There is a spiritual discernment 
for spiritual things which needs no less than natural 
observation to be made the fullest use of. The instincts 
and intuitions themselves must be kept pure enough 
and directed wisely enough to be able to recognize their 
proper object when presented to them. Reason itself 
is not solely a natural or human faculty: if in its human 
limitations it cannot discover what is as yet beyond 
human observation or experience, it nevertheless only 
comes to itself and comes to its own when that which is 
beyond is revealed to it. For reason is that which in 
our measure—but in ever growing measure—we share 
with God. The reason whose function, within the 
reach of nature only, it is to see natural things aright, 
or “as they are,” is the same as that which can discern 
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spiritual things when, beyond the reach of nature, they 
are revealed to it. Its higher function then is to perceive 
and apprehend the correspondence between the natural 
instincts, intimations, or drawings, and their spiritual or 
revealed ends, objects, or supplies. Looking forward 
boldly along a direction which has been amply determined, 
we may affirm that what the spiritualized, or spiritually 
enlightened, human reason can and will in the end 
establish, is—the absolute correspondence between all 
the truths of creation or of nature and the ends and 
destiny of man as predestined, accomplished and revealed 
in the person of Jesus Christ. More explicitly—it is 
matter of fact to the spiritual reason that the truth as 
we see it in Jesus Christ, from beginning to end (in 
human predestination or intention, human evolution 
or actualization, and human fulfilment or glorification) 
is, is alone, and is completely, the truth of God and 
man which man needed to know (and could not know 
otherwise) in order to know, or even to be, himself. This 
being so, it becomes self-evident to reason itself that 
the end of human function is to see man its subject at 
one and one with God—through the eternal and perfect 
act of God, one and at one with man. 

More than that—the spiritual reason sees in the human 
part of Christ on earth a full understanding and justi- 
fication of the ordeal through which humanity came to 
its divine self in the person of Jesus Christ. It sees 
how, as the animal must die in and into the man, through 
the conquest in it and over it of reason and freedom;— 
so, in turn and in order to that, the man must die in 
and to himself—into his divine and true self—in God. 
The natural man must die into the spiritual, just as 
before it or with it the animal into the rational and free. 
We need to apprehend more clearly why Christ could 
be made perfect only through the things He suffered, 
how eternal life could come only through mortal death. 
The ordeal of doubt, pain, and sacrifice was the only 
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means of making and perfecting the faith, obedience, 
and true selfhood or manhood in God that constitute 
and are eternal life. 

More still, the spiritual reason sees in the story of 
man as it is told in Jesus Christ, a complete, or completer, 
revelation of the meaning of creation in general, and of 
nature in particular. The more we see that all the 
mineral or material, all the vegetable or animal, all the 
mere natural in the universe, exists only for the end 
and sake of the spiritual, or, limiting ourselves to our 
own experience, that the only “end in itself” on earth 
is man, and that he lives ultimately only for and in his 
spiritual part,—the better, I repeat, do we understand 
creation or nature or both together. They are in fact 
all that they are only for us and in us, or other spiritual 
whom we know not. 

All the natural thus becomes only the instrument 
and the environment of the spiritual—that in corre- 
spondence or in reaction with which the spiritual both 
is made and makes itself. Only One in this universe 
is entitled to know how, or how best, finite spirits— 
finite personalities in His image or like Himself (at how- 
ever infinite an interval)—can both be made and make 
themselves; and He has constituted things and persons 
‘‘as they are.” What the spiritual is to come to, and how 
it comes to it, we see in Christ; and we can know no 
better and do no better than to come to it in that way 
and in Him. 

We are prepared now to pass to the practical uses and 
applications which I avowed at the beginning. No one 
will accuse me of making too little of the human in 
Christ, or of the human side and part of ourselves in 
our relation with Christ; of faith and conversion, of 
hope and progressive holiness, of love as actual participa- 
tion and manifestation of God. All these are terms which 
describe what I call the subjective—or the “ourselves” 
or “our part’”—in our religion; though of course no 
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Christian denies God’s prior “Self? and part in them. 
In anything I may say on the other part I speak not 
against but in behalf of all the foregoing. It is indeed 
in behalf of myself, and because of the constant danger 
of an over-subjectivity, that I bring myself to magnify 
against it the counter truth of the objective in our com- 
mon Christianity. 

To touch in passing what would require a separate 
treatment all of its own—there is plausible excuse, if 
not full reason, for the disposition and effort to make a 
severance between the God of humanity as represented 
in Christ, and the Author or Power of creation and 
nature. To God in Christ “things,” outside of humanity 
and its (in different senses) free acts, “are what they are, 
and their consequences will be what they will be.” 
There is no changing creation or nature except through 
the minds and wills, the reason and freedom, of man. 
God works, and can work, only through the consent and 
co-operation of man, against alternately the powers and 
weaknesses of nature—the powers of objective and the 
weaknesses of subjective nature. Apart from that special 
form of it which we call grace, and which is at once 
divine and human, a combination of God’s will and man’s 
willingness, nothing whatever is or can be changed, 
produced, or accomplished in the relation and reaction 
between man and his environment which we call life. 
All that Jesus Christ Himself was, or could be and do, 
on earth, or in heaven, was through the union and unity, 
the necessary consent and co-operation, of the divine 
and the human in Him: only that could or did achieve 
the needed victory over sin and death and hell, and so 
accomplish the conditions and constituents of eternal life. 

Under this point of view the God of humanity and of 
Christianity is not in any true sense the God of creation 
or of nature. He is only, in infinite love and sympathy 
and co-operation, striving with humanity against the 
inflexible and unchangeable outside and inside conditions 
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that would hinder, overthrow or destroy it. This may 
be enough to suggest the case on the side of the plausible 
objection before referred to: that the God of Jesus Christ 
is the God only of human life, as against conditions of 
objective creation or nature over which He has no 
control. 

The matter may be studied under the form of a 
careful analysis of the scriptural statement, “God spared 
not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all.” 
The Son stands here, as always, as the exponent or 
representative of humanity and the implication is that 
He could not be spared because humanity cannot be 
spared the necessary conditions or process of its salva- 
tion. There are two possible reasons why it could not, 
and cannot, be spared. ‘The one already given is: that 
the conditions are such, in facts of environment, in ob- 
stacles of creation and nature, as the God of humanity 
Himself cannot remove or evade, and can only be in us 
and with us to overcome and survive. God spared not His 
own Son—as Undertaker, Captain or Leader, Author and 
Finisher, of human salvation—any whatsoever of the cir- 
cumstances—the weaknesses or impossibilities, the labour 
or pain, the doubts and fears and failures, the sufferings 
and death—to which humanity is subject,—simply because 
all these are prior and inevitable to both it and Him. 
All that He can and will and does do, is to give to human- 
ity ‘“‘a heart for any fate,” a will to do and be in spite 
of all, patience and strength to endure, to survive, and 
outlive sin and evil and death itself. 

Let us admit that our God cannot spare His Son, 
because He cannot spare humanity any more than the 
previous view allows. Is there not another explanation 
of the inability or impossibility? Is it not that the 
God Who determines all ends knows best the ways to 
those ends, and imposes upon Himself the best ways 
and means to His best ends? If creation as it is, nature 
as it is, and human nature as it is—with all their possi- 
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bilities and actualities of good and evil, physical, moral, 
and spiritual—constitute the best ordeal, crucible, or 
what-not, for the evolution of (the occasioning, quick- 
ening, testing and proving, making or creating) finite 
spirit in the image and likeness of Himself, through its 
own rational and free participation of His own divine 
and eternal holiness, righteousness and life;—is not that 
sufficient justification and explanation of things as they 
are? Does it not become easier to believe that the 
divine Father of finite free spirit should not only not 
have spared His Son the experience of all the evils of 
nature and creation, but should have, of His own will 
and wisdom, subjected Him to them? 

If God could not have prevented the possibility and 
existence of evil in all its forms, for the simple reason 
that the permission of them was necessary to the evolu- 
tion and perfection of the highest good; yet God can 
and will see that that highest good shall—for all who 
will—be the final end of all the ill. But the present 
result is the fact that our God, the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, does present to us in this world 
of ours the aspect of One Who infinitely would, and 
finitely, constantly, cannot. God is always and infinitely 
seeking and striving to make the world of spirit His 
own and Himself; and the world is weakly and effectively 
rejecting and defeating His efforts. Nevertheless, He 
will not and cannot be Himself in the world without ws, 
because His whole end in this world of selves, or of free 
spirits or persons, is not to be, to realize or fulfil, Himself, 
but Himself 7m ws—and so us in Himself. Our Lord 
perfectly voiced His and Our Father when He cried 
from the depths of His heart: ‘Oh Jerusalem, Jerusalem 
—How would I, and ye will not!” Truly our God is an 
impotent God—so long as He persists in being Himself 
only in and with and through and by ws—for our sakes, 
or the sakes of us. 

But time counts not, and is not, in God’s calculations. 
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The task is before us not only individually and socially, 
to make ourselves, in and with and through, and by 
Him, as He gives Himself to us in Christ,—but to make 
ourselves in and with and by remaking this world for 
Him. How infinitely, at our best, we would, and can- 
not! 'The world hears not, heeds not, and goes on in 
its own way. But Jesus Christ despaired not—upon 
the Cross; and we cannot lower nor defeat for ever 
God’s power and promise through our weakness and 
unwillingness: Time is long, and eternity is longer; 
and God is in heaven—yes, and on earth. 

If we have succeeded, however little, in relating (for 
ourselves) our God to all His world;—let us come down 
now to the task of placing Him in our own little world 
‘upon this earth. God’s special Word to this world and 
His Spirit in it are by no means to be dissevered from His 
Word and Spirit to and in all worlds. The Logos of 
one is the Logos of all, and the Spirit here is His Spirit 
everywhere. We know that there is one Reason and 
one Will in all the universe, and that all the parts work 
together in conformity to the one end of good to all. 
Nevertheless the way or mode of working is adapted 
to each part and to the particular character of each 
several process. God in relation with the finite spirit, 
with the personal reason and the free will of man, does 
not reveal or present Himself as He does as the God of 
material creation or of physical nature. It is indeed 
the God of humanity that we want to know—the God 
of all else only as the environment and condition of 
ourselves. 

How Jesus Christ, as such—not as eternal and uni- 
versal Logos or Word of all, but as Incarnate God and 
Divine Man—is the sole and all-inclusive object of 
human realization and fulfilment, is now as always the 
question before us. That He was the pre-eternal divine 
meaning or intention of us, or that He will be the post- 
eternal fulfilment and perfection of us, are not facts that 
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so immediately concern us, as how, here and now, in the 
actual and vital process of being or becoming ourselves, 
we shall avail ourselves of, appropriate, and make Him 
ourselves, and make ourselves Him. This may be not 
the best way of saying it, but it is not too strong or 
extreme an expression of the fact; it is not stronger 
than eating and drinking, and so converting into our- 
selves, the body and blood, the life and death and life 
again, the divine humanity and human divinity of 
Jesus Christ. And it is just that, and all that, that our 
Christianity must mean to us and be to us—and be 
to us and in us here and now—or else it will be to us 
much less than nothing: if it is not our justification, 
it will be our condemnation; if not our salvation, then 
our damnation (however we may dislike the word). 

To realize Christ! That and nothing else or less! 
How shall we do it? For only so shall Christianity 
ever be a reality or a power either in a human soul or 
in the world of humanity. As in others, so in that 
most vital and essential of all processes, there are ap- 
parently two ways, which in fact are only two parts or 
sides of the only One Way. And yet in our world of 
actual or practical these two parts or sides of the One 
and the Same Way are liable to be set in mutual not 
only exclusion but contradiction of each other. We may 
roughly express the two paths to the realization of 
Christ as the subjective and the objective ways,— 
though they are constantly and unconsciously running 
athwart and into each other. 

Just as a true—or truer (true as possible)—subjective 
knowledge of God in general must rest predominantly 
upon what we have in common with Him, upon our 
part in Him; that is to say, upon God as immanent 
rather than as transcendent; just so the more subjective 
relation to Christ, appropriation of and oneness with 
Christ, will rest upon, predominantly, our part in Him, 
our faith, hope, and love, or our holiness, righteousness, 
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and life. On the other hand, the more objective knowl- 
edge of God will dwell more upon God’s part in the world 
and with ourselves, God as transcendent, as outside of 
and before, as the reason, meaning, cause and end of all 
things and of ourselves. And so too, the more objective 
sense and mode of relation to Christ will dwell more 
upon the objective or external facts or truth of Christ— 
His part with and in us, God incarnate, our regeneration, 
redemption, resurrection, and eternal life. 

I have said enough upon the subjective, human side 
of Christ and of Christianity. I need in the interest, and 
for the better conservation of that subjectivity itself, 
to look away from it to the opposite, corresponding, 
and equally essential objectivity. And I shall try 
to do it by a series of practical illustrations in our Lord’s 
life and our own. The youthful Jesus in His first 
recorded utterance struck a note which resounds through- 
out His earthly career, and which we would interpret 
and apply to ourselves. When for the first time the 
oft-since question arose, Where is He? His own answer 
was—and always is, Wist ye not that I must be in my 
Father’s House? He may have meant then only the 
great and beautiful temple in Jerusalem which filled His 
mind and heart as His Father's Home. At either the 
beginning or end, or both, of His later ministry He 
abundantly manifested His sense of its sanctity: ‘The 
zeal of Thine house shall eat me up.” But already the 
word and meaning of the temple had outgrown its earlier 
significance: “Destroy this temple and in three days I 
will raise it up.” He was the Temple, the Temple was 
His Body, and in His person ‘“The Lord was come to 
His Temple.” He was in the deeper sense where He 
‘must be’—in His Father’s House, and that house and 
home was henceforth the “Flesh” in which God was 
incarnate, the Humanity in which He would dwell and 
be at home. The question shall come up again: Where 
is He now-—after these two thousand years since then? 
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And the answer must forever remain the same: Wist 
ye not that I must be in my Father’s House? Again,— 
when “He spake of the temple of His body” which He 
should raise from the dead, He may immediately have 
meant only His natural body. But again too, as of the 
temple, so of the body, the word and meaning have out- 
grown its earlier significance. The temple of Christ’s 
body is His Church, it is the “All of humanity that will’— 
into which He has entered and which enters with Him 
into the oneness of the life of God. 

Suppose that—instead of “in my Father’s house,” 
as before—we take the other translation, “in the things 
of my Father,” or “about my Father’s business.” In 
that, as in the other, we may trace a single persistent 
note running through the life. What was His Father’s 
business to which already He was giving Himself with 
singleness of heart and mind and will? We see Him 
not until eighteen years after publicly and officially 
entering upon it; and in the circumstances and the 
meaning to Himself of His own Baptism we may under- 
take to interpret what it was He was called and under- 
took to do—and in all His life and death and resurrection 
did. We may adopt His own words: “Thus it be- 
hooveth us to fulfil all righteousness.” 

“To fulfil all righteousness” expresses precisely what 
humanity must do for itself and cannot do of itself;— 
and also precisely what Jesus Christ did for it and does 
in it. And equally baptism reveals and confers the 
precise Quo Modo. The heavens were opened, the 
Spirit descended, the voice of God uttered the word, 
“This is my beloved Son, in Whom I am well pleased!” 
It makes not one particle of difference how much this 
account of the event is either literal or symbolical: 
the fact or matter is eternally true. And what I say 
of this, I say of other events in our Lord’s transaction 
of His Father’s business. In the person of Jesus Christ 
the heavens opened, the Spirit descended, the words were 
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spoken to Humanity on that occasion. He was there 
not merely in its stead, or in its behalf, but as Itself. 
The incarnation which our Lord, both humanly and 
divinely, was enacting and accomplishing [for the act 
of incarnation did not end in His birth but proceeded 
through regeneration, redemption, and resurrection into 
eternal life], was not to be into a bit, or an individual, 
of our race or nature—as Jesus alone—but into humanity 
as Christ and Christ as humanity. The words ‘This 
is my beloved Son in Whom I am well pleased”’ were not 
spoken of God but of man in our Lord, and they were 
not intended to express a love or a good pleasure of the 
Father to Him which was the consequence, so much 
as one which was the source and cause, of what He was. 
Even our Lord was only secondarily Beloved Son because 
of what He was in Himself in the flesh, and primarily 
and causally was what He was because He was beloved 
Son. 

Let us trace the order of our Lord’s own mind in the 
matter. In all His previous thirty years, no doubt, 
in due measure and growth,—but now decisively and 
practically, in this culmination and crisis of His baptism, 
—the Thing faced Him in the form—which we may also 
define or express as the objective truth or fact—of Baptism 
in general. Baptism is God’s word of His Fatherhood 
in terms (or in the term) of our, of human, sonship. 
What was the business, the task, the work, imposed 
upon the human Jesus—implicitly, of course, by and 
from His birth, but now explicitly and formally by His 
baptism? It was, first, individually and personally, 
to realize or make good the objective fact of the Divine 
Fatherhood in the subjective fact of His human Son- 
ship—it was to be Son of God subjectively through 
knowing Himself Son of God objectively—or through 
knowing God as His Father. That the Sonship of God 
was the question as to fact of baptism becomes evident 
at once. Our Lord goes into the wilderness, there to face 
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and assume His task, incipiently to realize it: 1.e. to 
realize it in faith as “The Way” of realizing it in fact, 
the way to make the objective subjective, to make the 
divine human. And instantly the inevitable tempta- 
tion, the universal question, assails Him: Am I, are we, is 
humanity—Son of God? If so, why only these stones 
in the wilderness, this hunger and drought in the desert, 
these wild beasts and savage enemies in the way to the 
promised land? When humanity asks of its Father a 
loaf, does He give it a stone, when it asks an egg, a 
scorpion, or a fish, a serpent?—I fear He does: but He 
knows why He does: and we by now ought to know it. 
Only so can we learn not to live by bread alone, but 
by the Word of God: the Word that calls us away from 
sight and sense to higher ends and aims of spirit. “The 
kingdom of God is not meat and drink.” Our Lord’s 
one word of response to all temptation was: ““My meat 
and drink is to do the will of Him that sent Me!”’— 
until He could say with His last breath, that His work 
was “finished,” His Father’s business accomplished. 
Not that that business was simply to accomplish in His 
own person, as Jesus of Nazareth, the Fatherhood of 
God in the sonship of man. It was not alone to reveal 
and manifest that sonship in Himself; it was not only 
to reveal but to communicate and to impart. He was to 
baptize with the baptism wherewith He was baptized. 
He was Himself the Baptism of the world, and was to 
baptize “all us the rest” with and into Himself, so that 
all that baptism was in Him it should mean in and be to 
us—death in the flesh and eternal life in the spirit. 
The temptation is still with us—as it was with Him: 
How can God be in a Man—how can be, and 7s, God 
in the world of man—in the face of everything that 
contradicts and makes it impossible to be so: How can 
we all with the One Man say in truth, “Our Father Who 
art in heaven!” In a sense we may say, and say truly: 
When we all like Him will take it so, we all shall make 
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it so. But in a sense that is higher, or highest, that is 
only true because on God’s part, as seen in Christ, it 
essentially and eternally zs so, and only waits on us, 
by knowing and taking, to make it so on our part also. 

In the earthly person of Jesus Christ, all the subjective 
human elements of our relation with God, in the form of 
Faith, Obedience, and Sacrifice, are clearly visible to 
us in all their perfection. But His own human eyes 
are not upon these in Himself; they are all upon the ob- 
jects, or Object, of these in God, or The Father,—the 
objective grounds, causes, and conditions of these sub- 
jective responses and affections in Himself. We see 
supremely in Him that the Way fo be, in ourselves, and 
to be ourselves,—is to be out of ourselves in Him. 

Turning from the life of our Lord to that of His Apostles 
and disciples, St. Paul above all others might have been 
expected to interpret and apply subjectively the truth 
as he saw it in and received it from Jesus. And certainly 
in none is the subjective or human side of the life in 
Christ more clearly developed and exhibited; but also in 
none is the need and fact of the objective being in Christ 
more recognized and insisted upon. The objective 
being in Christ by baptism is on a par with him with the 
transcendent being of God in Christ, or the Father in 
the Son, by incarnation: they are equally essential 
parts of one divine human act and operation. Baptism 
was with St. Paul as divine an act or fact as the human 
birth or resurrection of Jesus Christ: by it he saw himself 
not only de jure and de facto no longer “in himself” 
but “in Christ,’—but, in Christ, ‘dead to sin and alive 
to God.” To do that on his part was simply to do 
what Christ had done (only unto a perfection impossible 
for St. Paul)—namely, take God at His word, and, by so 
taking, make it a truth or fact to himself. 

There is a passage in St. Paul (Eph. 4:9) which I 
hold to be susceptible of two modes of translation— 
not both intended, but both possible and both not only 
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true but necessary to each other—I will give these, 
freely, in succession. First—speaking of our Lord’s 
Ascension—‘‘that He ascended, what is it but that He 
(first) descended,” etc. The meaning would be suffi- 
ciently suggested by St. John’s similar saying (St. John 
3:13): “No man hath ascended into heaven but He 
Who descended out of heaven,” etc. The second trans- 
lation is: “That He ascended, what is it, if He did not 
also descend. He that descended is the same also that 
ascended in order that He might (return and) fill all 
things (with Himself). All that Christ did in and 
through His first coming—life, death, resurrection, and 
ascension—was in preparation for His coming again 
to be in His Body of humanity or the Church—all that 
He had done and been for it in the natural body of His 
flesh on earth. ‘J baptized with water,” said John the 
Baptist,—‘‘This is He that shall baptize with the Holy 
Ghost.” That baptism of God and into God, by His 
Word and Spirit, is just the function of Christ and of 
Christianity. To stop short of it is to cut off the Incar- 
nation at the very beginning of its work. To make 
baptism a mere opus operatum in the void and empty 
sense so often applied to it is of course not only an insult 
to God but the greatest robbery and injury we can pos- 
sibly inflict upon ourselves. But now let us look at 
the matter on the other side. When Jesus was baptized, 
was not the act performed upon Him—in the descent 
and abiding upon Him of the Holy Ghost—and the 
Word spoken to Him from heaven, Thou art my Son,— 
was not all this, both to Him and in fact, an opus opera- 
tum? And when St. Paul was baptized, was it not to 
him what it meant—the real and actual being in Christ, 
and in all that Christ means, the death to himself and to 
sin and the life in God and holiness? Why was baptism 
an opus operatum to them? Because, we say, they saw 
it so, because to them what God says, is, because God’s 
words are not signs, grammatical vocables, but things— 
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they are precisely what they say. We say, I repeat, 
that it was so to them because they believed; well, ought 
we not all to believe in the same way?—And that “be- 
cause’ needs a good deal of explanation and discrimi- 
nation. 

There are two senses of “because”: there is a real or 
causal cause, and a medial or conditional cause. God 
is not God because even Jesus, with His perfect faith, 
believed in Him; Jesus believed because God ts God. 
Christ was not all that He was, either to St. Paul or as 
St. Paul, because St. Paul believed in Him—but vice 
versa. Baptism is not only what we see in it or believe 
in it, how we take it or what we make it. Baptism is a 
Word, an Act, of God—which in us depends infinitely and 
eternally upon how we take or what we make it; but 
which in itself is what it says—God in Christ to us, 
and we in Christ to God—the free gift of God’s own 
self to us, to be by us eternally accepted or eternally 
rejected. 

I am not just now concerned with the no doubt im- 
mense danger and evil of the losing opus operatum— 
trusting to a mere baptism in the letter or the sign. I 
am concerned about the equal opposite danger and evil 
of our being blind to and losing the right opus operatum: 
the not seeing and receiving baptism in the spirit, the 
not seeing and knowing it as on a par with, part of the 
same process with, one with Incarnation itself: Christ 
in the great body of our common humanity as of even 
greater truth than in the individual body of His flesh; 
because the latter was but the preparation and the means, 
the former is the real accomplishment and end. 

But the most immediate point of all is this: trans- 
cendental or immanental in our philosophy or theology, 
subjective or objective in our faith and religion, Prot- 
estant or Catholic in our bent or facing,—let us realize 
that we are looking in opposite directions for the same 
thing; and that The Thing is in fact on both sides and on 
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all sides of us. Let us turn from emphasizing and 
embittering our differences to recognizing and cultivating 
and enlarging our agreements. Let us fight a false 
objectivity only with a truer objectivity, or a false 
subjectivity with only a truer subjectivity. Let us 
aim only to give what is true in our greater freedom— 
individualism, liberalism, or protestantism—to the great 
Fact and Truth of Catholicity;—or, on the other hand, 
what we know and feel to be true and necessary in 
Catholicism to those who in the One only Christ are 
taking liberties inconsistent with the unity of His Person 
and His Church. 
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The defence of the theistic view of the world must 
necessarily vary somewhat according to the nature of 
the philosophical systems with which that view is from 
time to time most directly confronted. 

From the middle of the nineteenth century onwards 
almost to its close, the chief foe which theism encoun- 
tered was the naturalism or the agnosticism which grew 
out of the common adoption of the mechanical theory 
of the world. Science, in those days as yet unchastened 
by criticism, from within its own circle of representative 
teachers, of its presuppositions and of its shorthand 
symbolism which was often mistaken for a descriptive 
copy of reality behind the veil of phenomena, very nat- 
urally came, in the minds of its students, to be regarded, 
as all-sufficient, self-contained, and self-explanatory; and 
its abstract theories thus seemed to constitute the one 
and only possible world-philosophy. During that period, 
when Mach’s writings were little known in English- 
speaking countries, and H. Poincaré’s were as yet not 
forthcoming, the defence of theism necessarily consisted 
largely in the negative task of shewing the supposed de- 
murrers of science to be beside the mark, and in proving 
that much that was commonly supposed to be part and 
parcel of demonstrated scientific truth was really nothing 
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of the sort. If spiritualism could be maintained to be a 
possible theory, for all that science proper had to say, 
a basis whence to proceed to the theistic view was felt 
to be secured; and, so far as the opposition of science 
falsely so-called was concerned, nothing further needed 
to be attempted. 

From the view that the universe is a world of spiritual 
existents, or at least includes such beings, however, to 
the view that all finite spirits came from, and could have 
communion with, a supreme and divine Spirit, was a step. 
And when systems of spiritualistic pluralism became rife, 
such as those of McTaggart in Britain and of Howison 
in America—systems which dispensed with or denied a 
creative God such as Christian theism, at least, requires— 
it became incumbent on theism to justify its claim to 
offer the best intellectual solution of the world-problem 
by quite other arguments than those by means of which 
it overcame the opposition of scientific naturalism. 
Theism then required to state precisely how far it could 
accept a real Many, as against the sterile One of absolute 
monisms with which Christian theology, throughout its 
history, had often been closely and even disastrously 
associated. At the same time its defenders needed to 
point out in what respects it afforded satisfaction to in- 
tellectual as well as religious needs which non-theistic, 
but yet spiritualistic, pluralism could not meet. 

When, in turn, pragmatism became a prominent ten- 
dency of thought, theism, at least of the more intel- 
lectualistic types, had to seek to. deliver itself from the 
somewhat embarrassing and over-demonstrative minis- 
trations of a friend, and to urge that moral arguments, or 
arguments based on value-judgments and the will to 
believe, were an insecure foundation for religious faith 
unless laid on the rock-bed of theoretical knowledge or 
scientific probability. 

In recent years another philosophical system has 
come to the forefront, both in America and in Britain: 
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viz., the new realism, of which there are several par- 
ticular forms. And inasmuch as this philosophy, both 
on its critical and on its positive or constructive sides, 
bears on matters relevant to theistic apologetic, it has 
now become desirable that these bearings should be ap- 
prehended by the educated public in so far as it is inter- 
ested in theological questions, and especially by theolog- 
ical students. It is also important that theism, thus 
confronted with a new philosophical environment, should 
ascertain in what respects, if any, its own position is 
newly challenged; and, if its position be so challenged, 
that it should think out what answer it should render. 
Criticism of the fundamental tenets of the new realism 
can only be undertaken by a professed philosopher: 
indeed the points involved are highly technical, intricate, 
subtle, and disputable. But the theologian is not exempt 
from the requirement that he face every movement of 
thought in so far as it has reference to his own convic- 
tions and methods, and that he estimate its claims as 
critically as he can enable himself to do; while contact 
with the new philosophy may serve the useful as well 
as necessary purpose of provoking him to develop certain 
ideas and lines of argument on which previously he may 
scarcely have needed to lay particular stress. 

These tasks do not yet seem to have been systematically 
undertaken by theologians, or by philosophers qud 
theists. And it is in the hope that I may stimulate 
others more competent for the work than I myself can 
claim to be, that I undertake to offer a contribution to 
such descriptive, critical, and constructive effort as is 
called for. In the present article I would therefore en- 
deavour to sketch, in as non-technical a manner as so 
difficult a subject will allow, the fundamental doctrines 
of the new realism, reserving, for the most part, for a 
future communication, discussion of their bearing upon 
theistic apologetic. 

It may be observed at once that the new realism comes 
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into relation with the theistic view of the world in the 
following specific respects. Firstly, if true, it disposes 
of the spiritualistic metaphysic according to which all 
existents are, ultimately or noumenally, spirits or minds 
of some kind and in some degree: a metaphysic which 
as we have already seen, whether in its pluralistic or its 
monistic form, has generally been regarded as one of the 
widest gateways to theism, and has sometimes even been 
held to be the only gate through which we may pass, as 
philosophers, to assured theistic belief. Secondly, the 
new realism, if it be a well-grounded philosophy, disposes 
of all monistic theories of the world, absolute or non- 
absolute, and implies a pluralistic universe. Moreover, 
in some of the forms in which it is presented, the plural- 
ism to which the new realism conducts, is what may be 
called the ‘“‘chaotic pluralism” suggested in the writings 
of Hume. This leads to the third respect in which the 
new philosophy has relevancy to theistic belief: the new 
realism renounces, in its method, the use of any such 
principle as that of Sufficient Reason. It leaves on our 
hands a universe of independent entities—terms (or 
substances) and relations—and innumerable ungrounded 
coincidences. It does not explain why any entities enter 
into this relation, which we actually find to subsist, 
and not into that, which we do not find; or enter into 
two contrary relations at once. More than this: because 
its logic is essentially confined to analysis, it will have 
nothing to do with understanding in the sense of inter- 
preting. All desire for such interpretation, in which 
theism essentially consists, and by which it is intellec- 
tually motived, some new realists at least decry as a 
mere sentimental need incidental to man but negligible 
by the philosopher. Fourthly, American realists, here 
in sharp conflict with the leaders of realism in Britain, 
follow William James in repudiating consciousness as an 
unique entity: or, to drop the abstraction ‘“conscious- 
ness” for the concrete spiritual subject with a mental 
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life, they tend to deny that the subject is anything sui 
generis, and that conscious process is aught but a relation 
between what are called “objects.” This does not imply 
materialism exactly; for those who hold this view as to 
consciousness are generally neutral monists, hylozoists, 
or something of kindred kind. But inasmuch as neutral 
or scientific monism has already had a history, and has 
shown itself generally to prove a half-way house on the 
main road to materialism, it remains to be seen whether 
the new teaching as to consciousness or the subject of 
experience will maintain its equilibrium, or whether it 
will totter to the one side or the other, the spiritualistic 
or the materialistic. At present, one may venture to 
say, the materialistic trend would seem to be predominant, 
notwithstanding professions to the contrary; and herein 
is a matter of grave import in so far as theism is con- 
cerned. Lastly, in refusing to recognize as knowledge 
any conclusion not reached exclusively by the analytical 
method and the new logic or logistic (roughly identical 
with the logic used to-day in mathematical science) 
some new realists profess agnosticism as to all human 
hopes such as those of optimism, God, and immortality. 
Nescience, not denial; unprovenness, not falsity; this is 
the attitude of the new realist, and his characterization 
of theistic convictions. 

Such, then, are the chief respects in which the new 
philosophy has bearing upon theism; and it will be our 
task, on a future occasion, to endeavour to exhibit the 
reasonableness of theistic faith as confronted with the 
particular realistic tenets just enumerated. For the 
present, however, attention will need to be devoted to 
the philosophical doctrines which constitute the realistic 
system, and to the grounds on which they are respectively 
based. Only when this has been done will any estimate be 
possible, for one who is relatively a layman in philosoph- 
ical matters, of the strength of the claim of some realists 
to exclude theism from philosophy properly so called. 
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The new realism originated as a protest against ideal- 
istic theories of knowledge such as led to spiritualistic 
metaphysic. It may perhaps be said to have been born 
in an article by Dr. G. E. Moore of Cambridge on The 
Refutation of Idealism, in which was emphasized the dis- 
tinction, often overlooked by idealists of the Berkleyan 
type, between an object apprehended and the mental 
act or process in which that object is apprehended. One 
case of this distinction is that between the sensuwm and 
the sensatio, which Mach and his English expounder, 
K. Pearson, e. g., among recent writers, seem altogether 
to overlook. The American neo-realism similarly takes 
its logical origin in a protest against the idealist’s abuse 
of what Prof. Perry has called the “ego-centric predica- 
ment”: by which is meant the fact that every known 
object is an object for a knower, or that we actually 
only know things as they are for a subject of experience, 
or as they are when they stand in the cognitional relation 
to us. Both these writers have rightly pointed out that 
from this fact we cannot directly deduce idealism. It 
is equally obvious that we cannot immediately deduce 
the realistic opinion that things, when not being appre- 
hended, are exactly as they are when being apprehended, 
or that the epistemological object is identical with the 
psychological object. 

A further negative development, leading at the same 
time to the foundation of positive counterviews, con- 
sisted in the repudiation of the monistic theory of truth: 
the view, that is to say, that truth is coherence, or that 
the truth is an organic or significant whole, each separate 
and partial truth being conditioned by the totality of 
which it forms a part. As against this false logic, as it 
was held to be, of monism, the new school joined in the 
elaboration, and restricted themselves to the use, of the 
new logic or logistic—a pure science embracing math- 
ematics. If this logic should be capable of application 
to the things of the actual world, as contrasted with the 
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terms, etc. defined ad hoc (after the manner of Euclid’s 
points, etc.) for the purpose of the logic itself, it would 
follow that the actual world is a pluralistic world. Real- 
ists believe the actual world to be patient of this logic. 
Hence a thorough-going pluralism became an essential 
and important part of the realistic system. Repudiation 
of the monistic logic also led on to, or involved, the 
doctrine that relations are external. However, it would 
not be useful for our purpose, even if it were possible, to 
trace the chronological development of the realistic 
philosophy, and the order in time of the emergence of 
its several doctrines. It would be more suitable to present 
them rather in order of their logical priority, though this 
also would be difficult, so closely are they mutually inter- 
dependent. 

From this point of view, perhaps the cardinal tenet of 
the new realism, and one as to which probably all di- 
vergent schools of realism are agreed, is that, in all cog- 
nition, the object known is independent of the subject 
knowing. This, as was said just now, cannot be derived 
from introspection; indeed for psychology, subject and 
object are correlatives. The mind may, unbeknown to 
itself, not photograph but paint, what it sees; so that 
there is no colour without sight. The realistic tenet is 
therefore a theory, a presupposition, to be estimated by 
its consequences. Prof. Perry has enumerated the cases 
of what realism is to understand by independence; and 
if his enumeration be exhaustive, the relation of object 
to subject cannot be a relation of dependence. If, how- 
ever, as many philosophers maintain, the relation of 
subject and object be unique, and incapable of reduction 
to any of the four kinds of independence which Prof. 
Perry discovers, the mutual interdependence of subject 
and object is not disproved. However this may be, 
realism holds that things are what they seem; that ex- 
perience makes no difference to the facts; that there is 
no distinction between appearance and reality. This 
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theory involves that all illusions are real; and that, not 
in the psychological sense, which no one disputes, but in 
respect of their existence being independent of all ap- 
prehension. Dream-objects of the weirdest kind—e. g., 
the Kantian categories growing in one’s kitchen garden 
and bearing carrot or turnip tops—must also be real in 
the sense that they exist or subsist somehow otherwise 
than merely in the mind. Even the round square and the 
unthinkable thought have some sort of “being” inde- 
pendent of the subject for whom they are objects; though 
some realists have come to deny being of any sort to 
objects of this kind. In the latter case, however, the 
possibility of mental objects would seem to be admitted; 
though ideas and mental images and all such inter- 
mediaries between the subject, with his “diaphanous”’ 
consciousness, and a real physical object (of perception, 
memory, etc.) are dispensed with by realists generally. 
The thin end of the wedge—in the form of self-contra- 
dictory ideas which must be purely mental—being ad- 
mitted into realism, it is difficult to see how it can be 
logically prevented from being driven in further. How- 
ever, the wedge must be resisted in the interests of the 
realistic theory of knowledge, according to which the 
cognitional relation, in all its different forms of percep- 
tion, memory, judgment, etc., is one and the same, viz., 
direct awareness without distortion or colouring, like 
vision through plate-glass; and such resistance, especially 
in the defence of the “reality” or, as some would say, 
the “subsistence,” of the illusory, has involved the realist 
in the upholding of many paradoxes by means which 
certainly do not lack ingenuity. 

This revolt against idealism of every form is of theo- 
logical significance solely through its involving repudia- 
tion of spiritualistic mataphysics. The pluralistic uni- 
verse, for the realist, is no world of Leibnizian monads, 
or of exclusively spiritual beings. Its members are what 
they seem, and cannot be other than what immediate 
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apprehension pronounces them to be. We do not see 
through a glass darkly, but face to face. The world is 
not phenomenal, for all appearance is reality. The ques- 
tion raised for theism is, therefore, whether, supposing 
piritualism—the doctrine that all reality is spirit, de- 
spite appearance to the contrary—be disproved by 
realism, the theistic position is thereby invalidated. It 
may be argued that spiritualism is no sine qua non for 
a theistic interpretation of the world, though one eminent 
spiritualist and theist, at least, has maintained that it is. 
At is hard to see why there may not be physical or ma- 
teria] reality, as well as mental or spiritual, in God’s 
universe. If He can create and control free spirits, 
much more can He create and use matter; and why may 
not matter be a means of communication between spirit 
and spirit, and (as the Christian sacraments are generally 
understood to imply) a vehicle for the influence of God 
a finite souls? Nor is it necessary to postulate two, and 
0 only, primary principles, as dualism does. For all 
that it matters to the theist, the realist is surely welcome 
9 as many types of ultimate ontological principles as his 
luralism leads him to imagine. The world may still be 
a realm of ends, a revelation of the Good, a self-mani- 
festation and self-communication of a Supreme Spirit 
to His spiritual! creatures, a theatre of moral and spiritual 
é yolution. This is surely all that theism needs to ask 
with regard to the world; and, however questionable be 
the scholastic dialectic by which realism seeks to prove 
that the world presents itself to us simply and nakedly 
as it is, and as not clothed upon by any vesture of our 
sub jectivity, its finding that spiritualism is not an ex- 
haustive account of the universe would seem to call for 
no remonstrance from theism, and for no reconstruction 
or change of front on the part of theistic apologetic. 
_ Closely connected with the theory of the relation be- 
tween subject and object, as just described, is the realistic 
doctrine that all (perhaps certain realists would be con- 
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tent to say some) relations are external, not intrinsic 
or internal. That relations are internal, means that 
they are grounded in the natures of the terms which 
they relate; and that, in order to enter into a new relation, 
the term must somewhat change. If relations be external, 
on the other hand, a term can remain self-identical while 
its relations to other terms change. The knowledge- 
relation must be external, if the realistic theory of knowl- 
edge be true; hence the zeal of realism to deny any but 
external relations, lest haply the knowledge-relation be 
found to be of the type called “internal.” The whole 
question is one of great difficulty; and apart from the 
logic as a whole, of which the doctrine of the externality 
of relations forms a part, it would seem to have no rele- 
vance to the theistic problem. The doctrine of external 
relations implies the non-actuality of organic wholes, or 
unities, which include more than the sum of their terms 
and the relations subsisting between them; but this 
too, is immaterial to theism. It would seem also to 
imply that the elements of the world, the final products 
of analysis, the actual entities which correspond to the 
“terms” of pure logic, are devoid of natures or traits, 
and that the things of common sense acquire all character 
through the relations into which these ultimate elements 
enter. But whether this be a right interpretation of 
realistic teaching or not, the old categories of substance 
and attribute are eschewed, and those of terms and rela- 
tions are substituted for them. Further, relations are 
objective, real, not mine-made; and they are sometimes 
spoken of as if they had “subsistence” apart from the 
terms between which they may subsist. 

Here Realism takes a side with reference to the old and 
difficult problem as to whether the valid (e. g. relations) 
is also real, independently of that of which it is valid. 
This is a question which turns up now and again in 
philosophical theology; notably in connexion with the 
problem of evil and the divine omnipotence. If, for in- 
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stance, the laws of God are valid for God as for man, 
laws to which He, as Creator, must needs conform in 
framing His universe; or, if they “subsist” as a logical 
prius to any created objects which must conform to them: 
then there is an easy way open to the theist when con- 
fronted with the old dilemma that the existence of evil 
points either to the non-omnipotence, or else to the non- 
benevolence, of the Deity. It does not then follow that 
there are no inherent impossibilities for God, or that the 
evil of the world must be grounded in the divine nature 
and not be repugnant to the divine will, though it is per- 
haps logically involved in the creation of a world such 
as, by its uniformity, offers a possible theatre for moral 
life and progress. 

The realistic contention that the valid is real inde- 
pendently of the terms as to which it is valid, then, can, 
if well-grounded, be serviceable to theism at a point 
where precisely lies its greatest cruz. But the conten- 
tion is very disputable. If it be inadmissible, theism 
can none the less find a way out of the dilemma just now 
mentioned; viz., by appealing to the truth that its God 
is no Absolute Idea, or any abstraction such as Greek 
philosophy bequeathed to the Fathers and Schoolmen; 
but a living, and therefore determinate, Being, with a 
nature. Theism would be wise to choose the latter of 
these ways of escape; for the realistic doctrine that the 
ultimate elements of reality must be natureless, and that 
their complexes must be constituted as qualitative en- 
tities by the relations into which those elements enter, 
is precarious. Moreover it seems to lead to rigid de- 
terminism, from which again theism naturally recoils. 
But this short and summary notice of the bearings of the 
doctrine that relations are wholly external has already 
carried us on to another fundamental tenet of realism, 
such as serves better to afford insight into the mentality 
of those who whole-heartedly embrace the realistic logic. 

This is the doctrine that analysis is adequate to actual- 
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ity; in other words, the assumption that the actual world 
is such that the discrete methods of logistic can be ap- 
plied to it and are valid of it. Realism maintains the 
validity of the method of abstraction, and asserts that it 
yields the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth: it never falsifies. We have already observed the 
abhorrence which realism has of mental objects, such as 
ideas and images as contrasted with things with which 
(in thought, memory, dream-experiences, etc.) the mind 
is in direct and immediate cognitive relation. Now ab- 
stractions are commonly held to exist only in the mind; 
i. e., aS mental objects, having no actuality. Realists, 
on the other hand, frequently maintain that whatever 
the mind can distinguish, is a separable existent or ac- 
tuality. Thus one writer in The New Realism argues that 
a length, as distinguished from a thing having such and 
such a length, can be actual to the extent of being a 
cause; and relations are sometimes spoken of as if, ex- 
isting equally in their own right and substantiality with 
the terms between which they subsist, they lie in wait 
for terms to “enter into” them. What may be meant 
by “entering into,” in this connexion, it is hard to con- 
ceive; especially as realists do not tell us whether, in 
speaking of relations, they mean Verhdiltnisse or Bezie- 
hungen, or both. 

What a thing is as actual and determinate, apart 
from its relations, is also hard to conceive; and the view 
that relations are not on a par with terms (psychologi- 
cally, they are not apprehended by the same process, but 
are grounded or founded in them, terms and relations 
each being non-actual apart from the other) is a more 
plausible view, and one which has perhaps never been 
satisfactorily refuted. But realistic analysis is not con- 
tent with resolving complex actualities (aggregates, i. e.; 
for it dogmatically denies that there are any actual 
“unities” or organic wholes) into simpler, and at length 
analysable, entities; it proceeds to resolve everything 
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intrinsic into relations of elements external to one an- 
other, each element being constituted by its relations. 
It does not shew how such an element is distinguishable 
from a bare nothing. But it can easily be seen, from 
what has been said, that pluralism is a fundamental out- 
come of such realism; and indeed some realists who set 
out from Platonism have retained their realistic pluralism 
while casting off much of their realism. It is further 
difficult to see how the doctrine that what the mind can 
distinguish must in actuality be separable, can be aught 
but a dogmatic assertion made in the interests of the 
application of realistic logic to the actual world. Em- 
pirically, of course, we know of no relationless entities, 
and of no termless relations waiting to be entered into. 
It is further an assumption, and a very disputable one, 
that there are any entities in the actual world corre- 
sponding to the self-identical “terms” of logistic; and 
the view seems to many to lead only to absurdity. At 
any rate, until the purely mental object receives more 
effectual banishment from the actual world than realists 
have striven to give it, many will continue to hold that 
abstractions such as realism hypostatizes are mind-made, 
and exist only “in the mind.” All this may seem remote 
from connexion with theism, save in its implication of a 
pluralistic universe and of the reality of the “many”’ 
alongside, at least, with the theist’s One. 

But in seeming to resolve all actuality into discrete 
elements, bound together only by logical relations and 
causal laws, realism seems to strike a blow at the con- 
ception of evolution as distinct from perpetual substitu- 
tion or re-creation, at change as contrasted with altera- 
tion or succession, at the real duration which is involved 
in personal identity and in experience such as is continu- 
ous in the ordinary, non-mathematical, sense. Realism 
resolves a man into a class of instantaneous beings, com- 
parable to the successive photographs which together 
constitute the man on the cinema sheet. And this is 
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not a doctrine which theism can lightly accept. For this 
reason the realistic logic, or rather its applicability to 
the actual world, has been presented here in some fulness, 
and its disputableness emphasized in some detail. 

But of the pluralism to which realistic philosophy 
leads, more remains to be said. It will have been gath- 
ered that it is a pluralism of the “chaotic” kind; 1. e., no 
reason is assigned, and none is apparently assignable, 
by realism, for terms entering into these relations rather 
than those, or for all that seems, in virtue of its order 
(an idea of which realism makes much) to suggest the 
activity of an ordering Mind behind the universe. Real- 
ism eschews all principles such as that of Sufficient 
Reason. It presents us with a universe of terms and rela- 
tions, which is as meaningless as the universe depicted 
by naturalism; and, further, it sometimes decries all search 
for meaning, all attempt at interpretation, because the 
analytic method excludes all such search. It is content 
to leave the actual groupings of Nature’s elements 
which empirical investigation discovers, as inexplicable; 
and to call all such philosophy as seeks to establish an 
interpretation, mere anthropomorphic and futile effort. 
This may not be the attitude of every realist; it certainly 
seems to be that of the best known representative of real- 
ism in Britain. Inasmuch as theism is not the result of 
the analytic understanding, but the outcome of interpre- 
tive reason in man, it here finds itself branded as an ef- 
fusion of anthropomorphism and sentimentality. This 
is the most important of all the respects in which realism 
has relevance to theistic thought; but one the discussion 
of which must for the present be reserved. In a future 
contribution I hope to endeavour to justify as reasonable, 
if not in the realistic sense rational, the human attempt 
to explain or interpret the world in terms of categories of 
thought derived from man’s own experience and life; to 
maintain that the best of such efforts is the theistic phi- 
losophy: and so to assign reasons for rejecting the real- 
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ist’s agnosticism or professed nescience as to such truths 
as those by which religion lives. 

Meanwhile we may complete here our brief account of 
the characteristic features of the new realism, as a sys- 
tem of coherent and interdependent views, by consider- 
ing its doctrine of consciousness. Here we come upon a 
feature peculiar to American neo-realism, and a point as 
to which the leaders of realistic philosophy in England 
hold views divergent from those of the countrymen of 
William James. It is the doctrine of the philosopher just 
named that may with much truth be said to supply the 
starting-point for the various views as to the nature of 
consciousness, or of the subject of experience, which, dif- 
fering in detail but alike in substance, have been ad- 
vanced by several of the writers of The New Realism. 

Briefly, this doctrine is that consciousness is an exter- 
nal relation between objects, or things; there is no 
unique subject, mental or spiritual, which alone can have 
awareness or apprehension; what is at one time object 
can at another time be subject. Apparently the nervous 
system is credited with playing the réle which psycholo- 
gists have hitherto generally believed to require, in hu- 
man beings, the abiding spiritual subject of which com- 
mon-sense and psychology speak. In the first instance, 
the American neo-realist tends to replace the word “sub- 
ject”’ by “consciousness,” an abstract term which he has 
to personify, and to regard an individual’s experience or 
mental Bios as all “contents” without any continens. 
Consciousness is said to be a specific form of reaction of 
the nervous system. But there are reactions and reac- 
tions in the physical and physiological worlds; and as to 
the specific nature of awareness or attention, as distinct 
from other specific reactions, silence is preserved: the 
fact is ignored. 

Prof. Holt regards consciousness, thus considered as 
“contents,” as a cross-section of the world selected by 
the responsive nervous system, and as not residing in a 
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mind, in the ordinary sense of the word, but rather “out 
there’ in the world where the objects are. A cross-sec- 
tion is a class formed from members of a given manifold 
by some elective principle (which can only be the nerv- 
ous system itself), distinct from the principles which 
have organized the manifold. 

Such a theory seems to imply that consciousness is an 
otiose thing in the world, of no more importance than 
any other relation between physical objects. Realism in 
general implies that not all reality is spiritual; but this 
crowning doctrine of American neo-realism seems to in- 
volve denial of anything spiritual at all. This is the ma- 
terialistic tendency of American realism, alluded to on 
an earlier page. And if materialism be repudiated by 
writers holding such a theory of consciousness, it would 
seem that not much more than the name is discarded. 
The nervous system being the only subject, and being 
material or at any rate not spiritual, consciousness and 
spirit are dethroned from the position which philosophy 
has usually accorded to them, and which, for the truth 
and significance of theism, it would seem essential that 
they should enjoy. 

The theory of consciousness which has just been 
sketched, is perhaps an elaboration of the suggestion of 
William James, that consciousness, in the sense in which 
the term had generally been used by psychologists, does 
not exist. James did not doubt the existence of con- 
sciousness as a function, of course; but he seemed to 
think that, if the usual idea of consciousness be assumed, 
there is no alternative to regarding its subject as a sub- 
stantial soul, after the manner of the old rationalists. 
This was a gratuitous error. The subject is one thing; 
the kind of substantiality to be attributed to it, quite 
another. Indeed a subject which is not material remains 
an indispensable concept; and this is well shewn by 
the difficulties which those who endeavour to dispense 
with it always encounter. They have, from the time of 
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Hume until the present day, been compelled to assume 
it in order to explain it away. They only appear to 
themselves not to do so, I am inclined to believe, by 
committing the “psychologist’s fallacy,’ or by confusing 
the standpoint of the individual’s experience (at the mo- 
ment of his experience) with the standpoint of that ex- 
perient at a later time, or, what is the same thing, with 
that of universal experience. When consciousness is 
said to be a relation between objects, the term ‘‘ob- 
ject” is used in the epistemological, not the psychologi- 
cal sense; and the former sense is treated as if it were 
identical with the latter. But the two cannot be identi- 
fied; and the psychological standpoint, from which all 
objects are only contents for the experient himself as 
continens, is really, if not logically, presupposed by the 
standpoint of science. The psychological heresy which 
has been called “presentationism”’ lies at the root of all 
attempts, ancient and recent, to regard consciousness as 
an external relation between objects, and to be a body 
of contents in abstraction from any subject who alone 
has them and thereby renders them capable of being 
properly called “‘contents” at all. 

The psychologist’s fallacy, as William James called it, 
is of somewhat frequent occurrence in the collection of 
essays entitled The New Realism; and it seems to be a 
cornerstone in its theory of consciousness. 

Other objections to this doctrine have been urged re- 
cently by Mr. Russell which may here briefly be repeat- 
ed. In the first place, the doctrine in question fails to 
explain the difference between the seeing of a colour and 
the patch of colour seen: between the sensatio which is 
generally regarded as a mental process and the senswm 
which is non-mental. Further, the doctrine, as expound- 
ed by Prof. Montague, assumes that false beliefs have 
some sort of non-mental existence or being in the actual 
world—a view which, I believe, Mr. Russell, when more 
pronouncedly a realist than he now is, once shared. 
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There is no such thing, he now says, as the unreal; and 
if as Prof. Montague maintains, the false is the unreal, 
then the existence of falsehood is denied. Again, the 
theory provides no place for timeless entities; it finds it- 
self in difficulties when called upon to explain desire 
and emotion; in having numerically to identify a pres- 
ent act of remembering with a past event, it cannot 
give a satisfactory account of memory; it is compelled 
to deny that we experience or apprehend our own con- 
scious processes or experiences, though this seems a plain 
and indisputable fact of introspection. When to these 
objections it is further added that the neo-realistic the- 
ory of consciousness cannot account for the fact that 
there are minds as distinguished from mind—minds 
which experience many things that cannot be directly 
experienced by other minds—and has to commit the 
psychologist’s fallacy once more in endeavouring to deny 
this relative imperviousness or individuality of each 
mind, it will appear that the theory is unable to offer 
an explanation of, or to find room for, many of the 
phenomena which are most characteristic of conscious- 
ness as it is known to us through introspection. It is 
not capable, therefore, of being taken, in its present un- 
satisfying and much criticized form, as a sufficiently 
stable foe for theism to deem it worth while to do bat- 
tle with: even some realists reject it, and no two au- 
thorities who accept it seem to accept it in quite the 
same form. Were it a well based and consistent theory, 
theism would practically now be confronted once more 
with materialism; for to all intents and purposes a uni- 
verse in which consciousness is an accidental relation 
between material objects, and of which the human nerv- 
ous system is the crown, is scarcely any better start- 
ing-point for theistic argument than the fatalistic world- 
machine, the idea of which oppressed like a nightmare 
many thoughtful minds half a century or more ago. 
Theism, after the serious warfare which it had to wage 
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for its very existence in the last century, will to-day 
have less dread of a philosophy which is not a material- 
ism, but only—and that not in the intention of its fram- 
ers—materialistically inclined; it will not need to take 
its foe at his own valuation and flee before him to irra- 
tionalism, fideism, and mysticism: nor, fearfully isolat- 
ing itself from metaphysic and science, as if these were 
irrelevant to its own intellectual foundation, will it be 
driven, like decadent scholasticism, and perhaps some of 
the more recent types of Ritschlian theology, to the dis- 
astrous doctrine of “‘the double truth.” 
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The Church of Jerusalem occupies the fourth place 
in the number of the autocephalous patriarchates of 
the Orthodox East. This canonical position was definitely 
established in 692, by the Council of Trullo, the thirty- 
sixth canon rule of which establishes that the patriarchal 
see of Jerusalem comes after the sees of Constantinople, 
Alexandria and Antioch. During the epoch of the Ecu- 
menical Councils, the patriarchal see of Jerusalem in- 
cluded Palestine and some bordering lands. The official 
title of the patriarch of Jerusalem, as it is pronounced to 
this day bears witness to this: ‘““The most Blissful, most 
Divine, most holy Father and Patriarch of the holy city 
of Jerusalem and all Palestine, Syria and Arabia, of the 
Transjordan lands, of Galilean Canna and the holy Sion, 
Lord and Master.”’ But subsequently the sphere of the 
patriarchate of Jerusalem came to be limited to Palestine, 
the territory of which actually contains the orthodox 
church of Jerusalem in our days. Within these narrow 
limits, however, in olden days there developed an 
intense and productive church life, which flourished most 
in the variety of its own self definition. 

The church of Jerusalem, whose origin was in the holy 
city and the Holy Land, where everything breathed the 
life, the preaching and the miracles of the Saviour of the 
world, was “‘the first” and became the “mother” of all 
the Christian Churches. On the summit of Sion stood 
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the first church, from which sprang all the Christian 
churches. From “Sion issueth law” for all the Christian 
world. Its first founder and bishop was St. James, the 
Apostle, the “brother” of the Lord. St. Stephen, the 
first martyr for Christianity, met his death in Jerusalem. 
Before all other Christian Churches also the church of 
Jerusalem was first to be persecuted for the name of 
Christ. Demolished by the Roman armies of Titus 
(70) and of Hadrian (135), renamed “Elia,” surrender- 
ing its ecclesiastical administrative priority to Caesarea, 
the metropolis of Palestine, Jerusalem yet becomes by 
the mighty significance of its holiness, as early as the 
fourth century, the centre of religious pilgrimages for all 
the Christian world. The holiest spot of Christian Jeru- 
salem, the Sepulchre of the Lord, and the sacred places 
of the city and its environs, as well as of the whole of Pal- 
estine held the eyes of both East and West and, being 
the goal of the pious travels of the representatives of 
numerous Christian communities, the very situation of 
the see gradually became the cause of the ecclesiastical 
rise of Jerusalem and of the increase of the influence 
which the local hierarch could exercise on the church life 
of the land. Solemn divine services in the church of the 
Resurrection and other sacred places, celebrated ac- 
cording to the statute canon of the church of Sion, ma- 
jestic litanies and impressive rites, befitting only over 
the Lord’s Sepulchre and near it, in their turn helped to 
establish not only the self definition and luminous ex- 
pression of the patriarchate of Jerusalem in the matter 
of liturgies, but also the formation of a patriarchal court 
of numerous clerics with special duties. At the same 
time Palestine became a cradle of monasticism which 
attained the highest point of its growth between the 
fourth and sixth centuries, working out certain condi- 
tions of asceticism and developing much influence in edu- 
cation and church growth. Thus to the very end of the 
sixth century, the Church of Jerusalem retaimed the 
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most propitious conditions of exterior and_ interior 
development, attaining high perfection in the realiza- 
tion of its exalted purpose. After this a new era came 
in the exterior destiny of that church. 

In 614, the soldiers of the Persian King Chosroes took 
Jerusalem, cutting it off from communion with the Or- 
thodox empire of Byzantium, under whose protection 
was the church of Palestine, and destroying and ruining 
it. Fourteen years later the Byzantine Emperor Heracles 
reestablished the independence of the Holy City and by 
means of a treaty with the Persians guaranteed once more 
the existence and activity of the church of Jerusalem. 
But in 637, Jerusalem was taken by the Arabian Calif 
Omar, who fixed the Mussulman yoke on the Holy Land 
for twelve centuries to this day.1. After the Arabs, the 
Seljuk Turks established themselves in Palestine (1076), 
and after the rule of the Crusaders in Jerusalem (1099), 
their dominion was inherited by the Egyptian Mame- 
lukes,—in 1187 over Jerusalem and in 1291 over the rest 
of Palestine. At last, in 1517, the Osman Turks took 
possession of it, and it is only recently that their rule 
began to be threatened. 

Thus the historical life of the Orthodox Church at 
Jerusalem continued for many long centuries in condi- 
tions of slavery powerless before the restrictions of the 
Mussulmans. Only at the end of the nineteenth century, 
under the political protection of Russia, was the church 
at Jerusalem freed from the horrors of Mussulman per- 
secution. In the twentieth century the attitude of the 
Turkish government towards it became more balanced. 
But to the shame of all Christians without distinction 
of creed, even to our day the holiest of all the holy places 
in Christendom, the Sepulchre of our Lord has been 
guarded by Turkish soldiers, who have made themselves 
most comfortable, to the left of the very entrance to the 
church of the Resurrection, sitting on oriental divans 
1 The article was written in the spring of 1917. V. J. translator. 
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and carpets, smoking their narghile, and offending with: 
their free and easy ways the religious sense of every pil- 
grim. Thus we have been shown that the triumph of 
Islam was complete at the very lifegiving Sepulchre of 
the Resurrected Christ, the Saviour of the world; that 
in the Holy City everything was not well; that on the 
rulers of the world, old and new, there still weighs 
the responsibility for the unfulfilled quest of the Cru- 
saders. ... 

The present great war which is shaking the world in 
bloody cataclysms is surely destined to bring the release 
of the Church of Jerusalem from the Mussulman yoke 
and the actual realization of its further progress under the 
banner of Orthodoxy and all Christendom. The Turkish 
era must pass from its history, giving place to a period 
of free renovation and growth similar to the flourishing 
conditions which existed in the church of Palestine under 
the protection of the Christ-loving emperors of Orthodox 
Byzantium. 


Il 


The Church of Jerusalem possesses the dignity of an 
independent, autocephalous see. It has its own place 
amongst the other autocephalous Churches of the Or- 
thodox East. It is independent in its inner life and is 
governed by a separate local authority, which enjoys the 
rights of legislation and supreme jurisdiction. The chief 
representative of this Church is the Patriarch. His 
rights are of a dual nature, canonical and civic. Canon- 
ically the Patriarch of Jerusalem is the equal of the 
other Eastern Patriarchs, the Constantinopolitan, the 
Alexandrian and the Antiochan. His equality finds ex- 
pression in the rights of ecclesiastical priority in divine 
service, in governing and in pronouncing judgments, all 
of which were established in early days by canon law. 
Moreover in the historical development of the Church 
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of Sion the Patriarch of Jerusalem acquired other priv- 
ileges which received corresponding regulation in local 
legal documents. The Patriarch is the general, chief, 
leader, and spiritual father of the clergy and people of 
the whole Patriarchate, the supreme warden and in- 
spector of all the Holy Places and of the ecclesiastical 
and social Christian institutions of Palestine. He is 
President of the Holy Synod of the Church of Sion, and 
also the igumen and guide of the Brotherhood of the 
Holy Sepulchre, an ancient institution of Jerusalem, 
from among whose members the Patriarchs are themselves 
elected and with whom he carries out the common mis- 
sion of the protection of Orthodoxy in the Holy Land, 
the preservation of the Holy Places, church government 
within the patriarchate, and care for the welfare of pil- 
grims to the Lord’s Sepulchre. In his civic relations the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem has represented his flock before 
the Turkish government; he has been the ethnarch of the 
population of Palestine, responsible for the strict fulfil- 
ment on the part of the clergy and laity of their duties 
as subjects of the Sultan in the Holy Land. The Patri- 
arch communicates with the Turkish government in 
Constantinople either directly or through the patriarchal 
epitropos, who always lives in the capital of the Empire. 
In the most important ecclesiastical and civic affairs the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem approaches the Porte together 
with the Patriarch of Constantinople, as the first in 
honour and position among the patriarchs of the East... . 

But unfortunately in Palestine, as everywhere else in 
the Turkish dominions, law says one thing and history 
shows a quite different one. De jure it can be said 
that the position of the patriarchs of Jerusalem was bril- 
liant, but de facto it was full of tragedy. The rights and 
privileges of the Patriarchs of Jerusalem were constantly 
disregarded by the Turkish government and _ officials, 
having existence only in the berats and firmans of the 
sultans, and in reality they were constantly abrogated 
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or made ineffective, so that the patriarchs of the Holy 
City were able to fulfil their exalted and responsible 
avocation only with painful endeavour and self-sacrifice. 


Ill 


The Patriarch of Jerusalem governs his Church in 
conjunction with the Holy Synod, which under his presi- 
dency represents the supreme legal and administrative 
ecclesiastical authority. Its members are appointed by 
the Patriarch but it is understood that a “befitting in- 
tegrity’’ must be preserved in its constitution. It deter- 
mines all the affairs which concern the sacred places in 
the Holy City and the whole of Palestine, also those of 
the central monastery of the Holy Sepulchre. It cares 
for the financial affairs of the Patriarchate and manages 
its property. . . . It is, together with the Patriarch, the 
legislative authority in the Church of Jerusalem. A reso- 
lution of the Synod passed without the knowledge and 
approval of the Patriarch is not valid; on the other hand 
no individual action by the Patriarch would be valid if it 
concerned affairs belonging to the competence of the 
Synod. The executive power belongs to the Patriarch 
who carries out the decisions of the Synod. 


IV 


Since the earliest days there has existed in the Church 
of Jerusalem a peculiar clerical organization, whose ac- 
tivity is closely interwoven and organically connected 
with the labours of the Patriarchs of Jerusalem and the 
activities of the local Synod, representing thus a direct 
supplement to the joint activity of the two. This is the 
Brotherhood of the Holy Sepulchre, the rise of which must 
be looked for in the fourth and fifth centuries, when the 
chief hierarch of Jerusalem acquired the dignity of 
Patriarch and was accepted as the equal of the other 
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foundation the monastic community, which originally 
was the synodia or the companion followers of the Patri- 
arch, consisting of his syncelli (or sharers of his cell) ; 
later on they became the organized clergy, who had part 
in the divine services performed by the Patriarch at our 
Lord’s Sepulchre and the other holy places of Palestine; 
then they developed into the “patriarchal court,” with 
grades of arhonts and officials, assisting the Patriarch 
in the governing of the Church. Historically this Broth- 
erhood served the Church jointly with the Patriarchs and 
their Synods, the members of which were also chosen 
among the members of the Brotherhood and _ identified 
themselves with the objects to which the services of the 
brothers were dedicated. 

The Brotherhood of the Holy Sepulchre is now a com- 
munity of monks, whose igumen chief and _ spiritual 
father is the Patriarch of Jerusalem. Both in its outer 
and inner organization the Brotherhood is one body and 
one soul. It exists for the carrying out of an exalted and 
sacred purpose. Its mission is protection of Orthodoxy 
in the Holy Land, preservation of holy places, where 
they are to perform divine services, spiritual governing 
of the Orthodox people of Palestine and its education and, 
lastly, offering assistance to the various pilgrims to the 
Holy Sepulchre. The Brotherhood accepts for its mem- 
bers men of good moral qualities, sufficiently educated, 
and only after a trial of three years. The first and chief 
duty of a member of the Holy Sepulchre, whatever his 
grade, is his complete self-abnegation for the sake of the 
Brotherhood. This is expressed in acts of zealous and 
devoted service, in holding at any time and in any cir- 
cumstances the common interest more important than 
his own personal profit, in complete obedience and sub- 
jection to those in authority, in true brotherly love and 
a mode of life in strict accordance with the rules of the 
order. Aside from personal differences all the brothers 
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of the Holy Sepulchre lead the same life so far as com- 
fort is concerned, and have the same right to promotion. 
The property of a member on his entering the order 
becomes the property of the Brotherhood, which is the 
sole heir of all the brothers. The life and activity of the 
brothers are carefully watched, especially of those among 
them who are in charge of the various branches of 
monastic government. Those whose unfailing service 
has been of profit to the Brotherhood are rewarded, 
but those, through whose fault the rules of their order 
have been broken, are subject to punishment and can 
be sent away from the monastery altogether. 

The Brotherhood’s supreme authority is the patriarch 
and the Synod, whose members are chosen from its midst 
and who act under established statutes. The general as- 
sembly is called once a year, or more often in case of 
need, and the whole Brotherhood discusses and decides 
its various affairs. Moreover, the Holy Synod numbers 
the following geronts or honorary elders: a skevophilazx, 
a first secretary, a dragoman and a cumaras. They are 
appointed by the Patriarch and the Synod together and 
carry out special duties. The skevophilax looks after the 
Church of the Resurrection and the various sacred rel- 
ics in it. The first secretary conducts all the official 
correspondence and keeps the archives of the Brother- 
hood. The dragoman deals, in the name of the patri- 
arch and the whole Brotherhood, with the Turkish offi- 
cials and law courts, conducting there the affairs of the 
Christians; he also looks after good order in the cen- 
tral monastery and during the religious processions and 
celebration at the Lord’s Sepulchre and the other holy 
places; instructed by the Patriarch, he investigates the 
affairs of the Holy Sepulchre brothers, and distributes 
bread and money to the destitute native Christians, help- 
ing them in other ways on behalf of the patriarchate. 
The cumaras cares for the valuables, the furniture and 
all the paraphernalia of the patriarchate and the Broth- 
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erhood, also for the property of deceased brothers; he 
supplies the necessary vestments, vessels, bells, candles 
and oil to the monasteries and parish churches of Pal- 
estine; he receives and entertains the pilgrims, finds 
suitable gifts for them in the name of the Patriarch, 
keeps the records of all the gifts to the Holy Sepulchre, 
without exception, and lists of the names of the donors. 
All the geronts have their assistants and secretaries. . . . 

The total number of the brothers of the Holy Sepul- 
chre is about one hundred. They all are of Greek nation- 
ality, and so the whole Brotherhood is Greek in tone, 
though the native population of Palestine speaks Arabic. 
On account of the Greek character of the Brotherhood, 
there were heated disputes and collisions in the second 
half of the nineteenth century between the patriarchate 
of Jerusalem and the Arabs of Palestine, the cause of 
which was the desire of the Arabs to secure for them- 
selves equally with the Greeks the right of becoming 
monks in the Brotherhood. Nevertheless, the Brother- 
hood of the Holy Sepulchre to this day consists exclusively 
of Greeks. 


V 


But after a prolonged obstinate struggle of the native 
population of Palestine with the Greeks of the Holy 
Sepulchre Brotherhood, in 1910 a Mixed Council was 
founded in the patriarchate of Jerusalem under the 
presidency of the Patriarch or his assistant. There are 
twelve members in this Council, six being appointed by 
the Patriarch from among the brothers of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and the other six being elected by the laity. 
Every year the members of this Mixed Council cast lots 
for six of them, three monks and three laymen, to leave 
the Council and be replaced; from this the representative 
of the city of Jerusalem is excluded, for his appointment 
is for two years. 
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The duties of the Mixed Council are the following: 
(1) examining and settling disagreements between hus- 
bands and wives concerning property after they have 
been diverced, or if the husband has abandoned his wife 
and their children, ete.; (2) looking after the manage- 
ment of the real and personal estate left in wills to the 
churches, hospitals and charitable institutions of the 
Arabs in the country and in the cities; (3) looking after 
the schools of the Arabs, their condition and manage- 
ment, the adequacy of instruction, ete.; (4) looking after 
the proper distribution of 30,000 Turkish liras (one lira 
is about $5), which the brotherhood of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre must yearly give to the Council for the poor 
Arabs, “for the maintenance of churches, schools, hos- 
pitals, for providing dwellings for the poor, and the 
other needs of the natives.” Besides all this, the Mixed 
Council has to form in the villages and towns councils 
of wardens, elected among the laymen, for the keeping 
of accounts and the control of the debits and credits of 
the parish churches, schools and other communal institu- 
tions. However, the activity of the Mixed Council has 
not as yet attained the proposed development, and in 
some places it is still at the tentative stage. 


VE 


There is a peculiarity of the government of the eparchies 
in the Church of Jerusalem, which does not exist in the 
other Orthodox Churches of the East. The fact is, that 
besides the eparchy of the patriarch, embracing Jeru- 
salem and its vicinity, there are only two metropolitan 
sees with hierarchs residing in Nazareth and in Ptole- 
mais. ‘There the eparchies are governed by the local 
Metropolitans, who are mentioned by name in certain 
prayers of divine service. These have ecclesiastical 
courts of law of their own and special deacons to assist 


them in their work. In 1914, there were bishops of the 
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following titles: Jordan, Lidda, Philadelphia, Sebastia, 
Gaza and Kyriakopol. But all these bishops of the 
Church of Jerusalem are merely titulary; they live per- 
manently in Jerusalem, as members of the Holy Synod, 
and have no direct administrative relation with the 
cities and localities, whose episcopal chairs they nom- 
inally occupy. In the eparchies of these bishops, congre- 
gations pray for the Patriarch at the appomted places 
in the liturgy instead of for their own hierarchs; they are 
governed by the Patriarch and the Holy Synod, the 
bishop being merely considered as the epitropos of his 
eparchy, or the representative of the Patriarch, who 
can set any task to any of them, as to the brothers of 
the Holy Sepulchre, even away from the Holy Land. 
And so, the eparchical government throughout Palestine 
is entirely in the hands of the Patriarch and the Holy 
Synod, which simply means the Brotherhood of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

The election of bishops depends on the Patriarch and 
the Holy Synod, the wishes of the people being also 
taken into consideration. The population of Palestine 
has repeatedly asked the patriarchate to have the bishops 
reside in localities whose chairs they occupy; in 1910, 
even the Turkish government ‘“‘duly recommended” this 
course to Patriarch Damian. But the poverty and the 
scarcity of population in the eparchies are such that no 
proper dwellings can be found for the bishops. But it 
was especially the organization of the Brotherhood of 
the Holy Sepulchre and the problems of the synodal 
government, which to this day have been the obstacles 
preventing the satisfaction of the just demands of the 
orthodox population of the Holy Land. 


Vil 


From the remotest times Palestine was always a 
great centre of monasticism, which is shown to this day 
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by the great numbers of monasteries and monks. In 
Jerusalem, besides the Central Monastery of St. Con- 
stantine and St. Helena, there are the monasteries of St. 
Spiridonios, St. Charalampias, St. Catherine, the Arch- 
angels, St. George, St. Theodore, St. Nicholas, St. Deme- 
trios, another St. George with the patriarchate’s hospi- 
tal, St. John the Baptist, St. Abraham, St. Basil, St. 
Euphemios, the great Panagia? and others. Outside Je- 
rusalem there are the monasteries of the prophet Elijah, 
near Bethlehem, of St. George in Betjala, the famous 
Lavra of St. Sabbas the Consecrated, of Theodosios the 
Holy Father, of St. John the Baptist on the Jordan, of 
Hierasimos, the Holy Father, of the prophet Elijah in Jeri- 
cho, the monastery of the Transfiguration on Mount Ta- 
bor, the abodes on the Mountain of Forty Days, in the 
Tiberiad, in Canna of Galilee, in Lydda the monastery of 
St. George, of St. Onufrius, of the Holy Cross of Kata- 
mona, of Chariton the Holy Father, and others. More- 
over, as the representatives of the Patriarch, igumens are 
sent to nearly all the cities where there are some holy 
objects of veneration, and they protect the interests of 
the Brotherhood of the Holy Sepulchre in Jaffa, Remla, 
Ramallah, Neapol, Gaza and many other places. The 
Brotherhood of the Holy Sepulchre of Jerusalem has 
spread a whole network of monastic organizations over 
the Holy Land and through them it not only establishes 
abodes everywhere, but also realizes the fundamental ob- 
jects of its own existence, saturating the whole adminis- 
tration with monasticism. 

However, we must bear in mind that, with few excep- 
tions, all these monasteries do not contain a great num- 
ber of monks. For the most part they consist of the zgu- 
men and two or three assistants to celebrate divine ser- 
vices with him. Their household work is very simple, 
for in these days they own but little real estate, with a 
few gardens and houses which are rented from them by 

2An image of Christ or the Virgin. V. J. translator. 
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others for farming. The chief sources of revenue of the 
monasteries are the endowments and gifts of pilgrims 
who come to the Holy Land, chiefly to visit our Lord’s 
Sepulchre, from all the Orthodox countries, but mostly 
from Russia, and leave their earnings to support the 
sacred spots of Palestine. The igwmens of monasteries 
are obliged to send to the patriarchate their money ac- 
counts, the surplus becoming the property of the Cen- 
tral Treasury. In some cases monasteries are rented to 
the igumens who, in such cases, must pay yearly a defi- 
nite sum to the patriarchal treasury. Of course, it is 
impossible to accept all this as normal, and strict reforms 
are necessary both for the reestablishment of the ascetic 
discipline and better order in the economic part of mo- 
nastic life. 


Vill 


Popular education is also guided by the Brotherhood 
of the Holy Sepulchre. It is greatly to be regretted 
that the Theological School of the Cross, founded in 1855 
near Jerusalem with the help of Patriarch Cyril V in the 
monastery of the same name, has suspended its useful 
activity. For more than 50 years this school was the 
only ecclesiastical place of education of the medium 
type in the whole of Palestine which trained educated 
servants of the church, preachers and teachers of the 
people. The school had a seven-year program and at- 
tracted pupils from Palestine, including Arabs, as well as 
from all the Greek-speaking East and was an important 
point of church education and theological learning. But 
in 1908, owing to disorders and a financial crisis in the 
patriarchate, the school of the Cross was closed and is 
still inactive. 

The schools of the Brotherhood of the Holy Sepulchre 
are scattered all over the Holy Land. In Jerusalem the 
Brotherhood supports a gymnasium,’ with an interme- 

’Something like a High School for boys alone. V. J. translator. 
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diate and an elementary section, where boys can also 
be boarders. This school numbers 400 pupils, 285 of 
them day boys, 22 teachers and a director, the archiman- 
drite Jacob. The Brotherhood’s other school is for 
girl boarders, with an elementary section and an asy- 
lum; it counts 150 pupils and 15 teachers. The Brother- 
hood has also an asylum for little children of both sexes, 
in Jerusalem. 

The Brotherhood supports intermediate and elemen- 
tary schools, both for boys and girls, in Bethlehem, 
Gaza, Lydda, Zifna, Nazareth, Canna, Ptolemais and 
many other places. In 1914, the Holy Sepulchre brothers 
had altogether 90 schools in the villages and towns of 
Palestine, with 147 masters, 63 women teachers, 4,000 
pupils, 2,850 of them boys and 1,150 girls. The Brother- 
hood spends on schools 200,107 franes a year. 

Since 1904, the patriarchate of Jerusalem published 
a theological magazine, The New Sion, in which there 
were very useful scientific articles, in particular concern- 
ing the history of the local church. The best theologians 
of the country worked for it. And we were aware of a 
very attentive attitude of this magazine towards the 
theological literature of Russia, without which at pres- 
ent no productive labours are possible in this theological 
field. The magazine won the sympathy of foreign coun- 
tries and altogether was very useful. But the present 
world war put a stop to its existence. 

There is a most extensive manuscript library, chiefly 
in Greek, in Jerusalem, which is of the utmost importance 
for ecclesiastical science. The patriarchal library has 
been catalogued now by the very learned A. Papadopulo 
Kerameus. He had the catalogue published in five vol- 
umes at the expense of the Russian Orthodox Society of 
Palestine, in Petrograd. The other five volumes by the 
same author and publishers contain selected Greek texts 
on various subjects and are of the highest scientific value, 
all coming from the same library. Both the Hverosolu- 
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mitik® Bibliotheké and the Analekts by A. Papadopulo 
Kerameus are truly magnificent additions to any theolog- 
ical library and a great testimony to the high scientific 
importance of the richest manuscript inheritance accumu- 
lated throughout centuries by the Brotherhood of the 
Holy Sepulchre and now open for the use of the whole 
learned world. 


IX 


The field for educational and charitable activity is so 
wide in Palestine that it has attracted also other organiza- 
tions, foreign in origin and different in denomination. 

On May 21, 1882, in Petrograd, was founded the “Or- 
thodox Society of Palestine,” whose objects were the 
support of Orthodoxy in the Holy Land, the succour of 
Russian pilgrims to our Lord’s Sepulchre, and the study 
of the past history and present conditions of Palestine. 
During the thirty-five years of its existence, the Society 
has built and renovated a number of churches in Pales- 
tine, has made many appropriations for the mending 
and renovation of church vessels and for the assistance 
of Orthodox clergy of Palestine; it has founded and still 
supports twenty-four schools, fifteen of them in Galilee, 
five in Judzea, two of them teachers’ seminaries for men 
in Nazareth and for women in Betjala. Every year 1200 
children are taught in the schools of the Society, the best 
pupils of the Seminary of Nazareth being sent at the 
expense of the Society to Russia to continue their educa- 
tion. The Society of Palestine has greatly bettered the 
conditions of travelling for Russian pilgrims, it sees that 
they are properly conducted throughout the sacred places" 
and keeps up good hostelries in Jerusalem, Nazareth 
and Haifa, where the pilgrims can have, either free, or 
very cheaply, both lodging and board, and also mental 
food in the shape of books and lectures. For the use 
of the pilgrims and also of the natives of Palestine the 
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Society keeps a perfectly appointed hospital with fifty- 
four beds, and ambulance hospitals in Jerusalem, Naza- 
reth, Betjala and Bethlehem. As to the scientific works 
and publications of this Society, they are so thorough 
and valuable that without them it is impossible to make 
satisfactory progress in oriental studies. The periodical 
magazine of the Society, published already for twenty- 
eight years, and its more popular publications are very 
useful. 

The schools and charitable organizations of the Roman 
Catholics are especially numerous in Palestine. Ever 
since 1219, when the Franciscan monks became firmly 
established in the Holy Land, they have safeguarded the 
honourable mission of the “‘watchmen of the Lord’s Sepul- 
chre,” and are still foremost in activity ad majorem 
papae gloriam. In Jerusalem alone the Franciscans had, 
in 1914, a large hostelry for pilgrims, the Casa Nova, 
two asylums, three schools and a hospital with an apoth- 
ecary’s shop. The Latin patriarchate, founded in 1846, 
has supported at its own expense a theological seminary ; 
the fathers of Samt Pierre Ratisbonne kept a manual 
training school and an orphanage; the Lazarist fathers 
(1904) a seminary; the Assumptionists (1887) a theo- 
logical school, the Scolasticat, and an inn for pilgrims; 
the Benedictines an ecclesiastical school; the Dominicans 
a school for the study of hagiography. An organization 
called Les Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes (1878) kept the 
College of St. John the Baptist of La Salle, a school of 
the Sacred Heart and a hospital of St. Louis; the White 
Fathers (Greek Catholics or Uniats) kept two seminaries. 
Besides, the Latins had in Jerusalem eight schools for 
girls, founded by the nuns of various orders; sisters of 
St. Charles (1887), of St. Joseph, of St. Benedict, of the 
Rosary, and others, including Les Dames de Sion. The 
American Christian and Missionary Alliance had in 
Jerusalem, in 1914, a school for boys and a school for 
girls conducted by Mr. Thompson, an asylum for children 
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of both sexes, an Evangelical missionary station, a female 
community for the study of the Holy Scripture, under 
the guidance of Miss A. E. Brown, and an Archeological 
School. 

The English Church Missionary Society also supported 
two colleges in the Holy City, at that date, with the Rev. 
W. Stanley and Mr. Frank Ellis at their head; schools 
for boys and for girls, and an English school for the blind 
conducted by Miss Lowell. The other English institu- 
tions in Jerusalem are: St. George’s School, St. Mary’s 
Home, Miss Way’s Day School and the hospital of St. 
Helena. The London Society for the christianizing of 
Jews, the “L. J. S.,” keeps a hospital and four schools 
of different types. 

The Universal Alliance of Israel also supports four 
schools of various types in Jerusalem. The German 
Jewish organizations in Jerusalem have an Asylum for 
children; two elementary schools for boys and girls; two 
teachers’ colleges; a seminary for the training of rabbis; 
an evening school (Moria); a commercial and agricul- 
tural school; a girls’ boarding school “The Evelina Roths- 
child,’ conducted by Mme. H. Landau; a Jewish gym- 
nasium conducted by S. Schiller; a polytechnicum (Beza- 
lel); three industrial schools for girls; a music school; a 
school for the blind; four asylums for small children; six- 
teen religious schools, or Talmud-Thoras; seventeen 
schools or synagogues, Yeschibets, for study of the Tal- 
mud day and night, two asylums for the aged and two 
hospitals. 

In 1914, the Protestants of Germany had a school for 
higher education in Jerusalem under the direction of Dr. 
Knecht; an industrial school; a parish school; a Jerusa- 
lem-Verein; an archeological school, with Dr. J. Dal- 
mann for director; a polytechnical training school and 
three homes for the destitute. The German Catholics 
supported two schools for girls, one belonging to the 
“German Union of the Holy Land,” and the other to the 
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“Sisters of St. Charles Borromeo”; a seminary and an 
industrial school. The Deaconesses of Kaiserswerth had 
two hospitals, one of them for lepers. In 1914, the Ar- 
menians supported in Jerusalem a seminary, a school for 
boys and a school for girls, and a home for children of 
both sexes. The Kopts also had an ecclesiastical school 
of their own in Jerusalem. 

So Jerusalem is a centre of educational and charitable 
institutions of foreign and alien organizations. From 
there a network of similar institutions spreads over the 
whole patriarchate, which is the arena where different 
Christian denominations compete and rival with each 
other. From the point of view of philanthropy and 
charity emulation of this sort certainly is worthy of all 
admiration; only the more so for the reason that the Or- 
thodox Church of Jerusalem has neither the means nor 
the power to correct alone all the weak spots in the edu- 
cational and charitable work in the patriarchate, being 
able to support only one hospital in Jerusalem and one 
ambulance station in Bethlehem. But most unfortunate- 
ly, in spite of all the undeniable good the Roman Catho- 
lic and the Protestant organizations are doing in Pales- 
tine, they also do a good deal of moral harm to its Or- 
thodox population by serving the purposes of religious 
proselytism among the Orthodox congregations of the 
Holy Land. This statement is founded on the authori- 
tative testimony of the present Patriarch Damian. An- 
swering the official enquiry of Joachim III, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, as to whether the Union of the Western 
and the Eastern Churches was possible, Damian the 
Patriarch, and the holy Synod of Jerusalem, wrote on 
June 5, 1903: 

“Before any mention of the rapprochement of the di- 
vided churches, it is necessary wholly to destroy and 
completely uproot the evil of proselytizing which forces 
the Orthodox Church of the East always to preserve a 
combative attitude. It must be acknowledged that it 
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is a matter for sorrow and contrition, a matter which 
becomes the cause of irreconcilable animosity, of much 
disorder and suffering, an excuse for the heathen to 
ridicule Christians and to attach blame to the name 
of Christ among the nations,—that Christians attack 
Christians like wolves, or crawling into their midst like 
snakes use every power, every way and means to make 
a single proselyte, when there are so many peoples in 
this world who are still dwelling in the shadow of 
death, who are scattered on the highways or forgotten 
in the pasture, like sheep without a shepherd.” 

These very attacks of Western Christians against the 
Eastern are made in Palestine by the means of founding 
schools, hospitals, homes for the aged, etc., the methods 
of such propagandism are of great variety and show 
great ingenuity. To discuss this in detail is no part of 
our purpose in this article. But it is timely to state the 
thesis officially established by the Orthodox Church of 
Jerusalem, that in the way to the reunion of the churches 
of the East and West there is a serious obstacle in the 
form of religious propagandism among the Orthodox 
flock of Palestine, whatever its origin or its method. 

This gives us the opportunity to make note of the 
great historical activity of the Brotherhood of the Holy 
Sepulchre, which throughout centuries worked for the 
interest of Orthodoxy in the Holy Land, guarding the 
faith of the congregations of Palestine against the hostile 
intentions of the propagandism of other denominations, 
especially of the Latin. The other great activity of the 
Brotherhood is that it has kept the holy places from 
falling solely into the hands of the Armenians and the 
Latins. To all appearances, Orthodoxy would have disap- 
peared forever from Palestine, and the holy places of 
Jerusalem would have been entirely lost for the Ortho- 
dox world, if it had not been for the great zeal and en- 
tire disinterestedness of the Brotherhood in keeping this 
most sublime inheritance for the Eastern church, and 
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thus faithfully fulfilling the honorary mission, entrusted 
to the brothers during centuries. 

In its organization and its past activity, the Brother- 
hood of the Holy Sepulchre certainly had faults, but its 
service to the whole Orthodox world can not be recog- 
nized too emphatically and too strongly. 


xX 


The parishes in the Church of Jerusalem have no uni- 
form organization, not being guided by a general and defi- 
nite statute. Tradition and custom are the chief founda- 
tion of parochial life and order. The churches are built 
by the parishioners, with the material assistance of the 
patriarchate, or sometimes by the Russian Society of 
Palestine. The patriarchate helps the parishes also by 
supplying objects of art for the decoration of their 
churches; also it assists them in the organizing of schools. 
But the majority of the parish churches in Palestine are 
poor, lacking in stateliness, and the supply of holy icons, 
vessels and vestments is rather insufficient. In this re- 
spect a wide field is open to donations, as neither the 
parishioners nor the patriarchate is capable of satisfying 
all the demands. More or less stately churches have been 
erected only in cities or on the sacred spots of Palestine, 
but in the country there is no immediate chance of much 
improvement. The fiscal management of parishes is 
also conducted according to local conditions. The Mixed 
Council resolved that the rural as well as the town 
parishes should elect wardens among the laymen to see 
to fiscal affairs and to keep the accounts of their churches, 
but this measure has been accepted only in a few places 
and is spreading but gradually. 

The members of the parochial clergy in Palestine have 
not much education; their good influence on the people 
is through the sound morality of their lives. For the 
most part the priest is chosen from among the parish- 
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ioners, with whom he went to the local school and whose 
mode of life is well known to him. The man who has 
been chosen to carry out the duties of a priest is taken 
before the local bishop for approval. 

With the exception of the Greek Brotherhood of the 
Holy Sepulchre, the clergy and the Orthodox congrega- 
tions are almost entirely Arabs. According to personal 
information received from the patriarchate, the Orthodox 
population of Palestine numbers 200,000 souls. The 
native population of the Holy Land being Arabian and 
the higher clergy of the Church of Jerusalem together 
with the Brotherhood of the Holy Sepulchre being 
Greek, the necessary unanimity and harmony do not 
exist between them. It is quite clear that the question 
of more regulated relations between the pastors and the 
flock of the Holy Land must be solved in the near future. 


XI 


The Church of Jerusalem receives its means of main- 
tenance above all from the pilgrims and also from dona- 
tions, which come to it from all the Orthodox countries, 
chiefly from Russia, Greece, and America, where there 
exist wealthy Greek communities. In Jerusalem the 
patriarchate owns many houses and some other property, 
the renting of which sufficiently guarantees the main- 
tenance of the Church. Then the numerous monasteries 
of Palestine have to deposit their profits in a special 
fund of the patriarchate. Outside Palestine, the Church 
of Jerusalem also owns inns for the use of monks and 
pilgrims, lands and orchards. For instance, in Constanti- 
nople on the Phanar there is a well appointed residence 
for the patriarchal epitropos, who represents the Patri- 
arch before the Porte and the Ecumenical Patriarch of 
Constantinople. The Church of Jerusalem also owns 
some property in Russia, in Moscow, Tiflis, Bessarabia 
and Taganrog; in Athens, on the Isle of Candia, in 
Adrianopole and Seres, on Halki Island, near Constanti- 
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nople, in Trnovo and other towns of the Balkan penin- 
sula. 

For all that, the material circumstances of the Church 
of Jerusalem never were satisfactory, and debt seems to 
be its unchanging fate. It is certainly significant that 
Epitropi of Debts are one of its permanent institutions. 
The position of the Jerusalem patriarchate in the midst 
of Mussulmans has been such that it has had to buy with 
money the right to an independent existence and the 
ownership of some holy places. And its expenses 
connected with charities and educational institutions 
are relatively enormous. Yet the everlasting debts of 
the patriarchate are also to be explained by the fact that 
the numerous streams of its revenues do not all flow 
straight to swell the central sea of the Treasury, but stop 
in the individual pockets of the mighty Brothers of the 
Holy Sepulchre, especially of the Skevophilax of the 
Church of the Resurrection. In this respect there is a 
well developed system of special abuses, which many 
Patriarchs have fought without success, particularly the 
Most Blissful Damian. 

It is obvious that the financial situation of the Patri- 
archate of Jerusalem needs a strict reform, so that the 
evident defects of the financial customs of the Brother- 
hood of the Holy Sepulchre may be altogether abolished. 


XI 


At present the Orthodox Church of Jerusalem is on 
the eve of a better future. The British army is now 
approaching Jerusalem. The dawn of free existence 
for the ancient churches of the East is beginning to 
shine, after the long succession of centuries, throughout 
which they have languished under the Mussulman yoke, 
to the shame of all Christians, cruelly suffering from the 
arbitrary dealings and the violence of the Turkish gov- 
ernment. May a new day shine for the Church of Jeru- 
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salem, under the protection of Christian lands. May the 
life-giving Sepulchre of our Lord, towards which the eyes 
of the Christian world were ever hopefully turned, radi- 
ate its divine light on the future fate of free Palestine. 
May its prosperity and growth be equal to those of the 
Byzantine period of Jerusalem’s activity. May they be 
even greater! Let the sacred words spoken by the Lord 
to the angel of the church of Thyatira (Revelation 2:19) 
be realized for the Church of Jerusalem: “I know thy © 
works, and charity, and service, and faith, and thy pa- 
tience, and thy works; and the last to be more than the 
first.” 
March 1917, 
Petrograd. 
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The Theological Reaction of 
Social Democratic Ideals 


By GILBERT CLive Binyon, M.A., 
Oxford. 


I 


“The theological machinery that spoke so livingly 
to our ancestors, with its finite age of the world, its 
creation out of nothing, its juridical morality and eschatol- 
ogy, its relish for rewards and punishments, its treat- 
ment of God as an external contriver, an ‘intelligent and 
moral governor,’ sounds as odd to most of us as if it were 
some outlandish savage religion. The vaster vistas 
which scientific evolutionism has opened, and the rising 
tide of social democratic ideals, has changed the type 
of our imagination, and the older monarchical theism 
is obsolete or obsolescent.”’ 

I begin this paper with the above quotation from 
Prof. James’ work, A Pluralistic Universe (pp. 29, 30), 
not because I could myself agree with every word and 
expression it contains, but because it brings before us, 
in an arresting and provocative fashion, the thought 
which I shall try to elaborate somewhat in what follows. 

That thought is that some change, some revision or 
readjustment, of theological and religious ideas is a 
necessary preliminary to, or accompaniment, or result 
of, an acceptance by church people of social democratic 
ideals. For our present purpose, the moral ideals of 
Socialism, in spite of all varieties of detailed policy 
and programme, may be sufficiently indicated by the 
“Declaration” of the Socialist Sunday Schools: 
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“We desire... to help to form a new Society, with Justice 

as its foundation and Love its law.” 
The phrase about justice as the foundation and love 
as the law of social life found its way into some of the 
literature of the National Mission of 1916; and a draw- 
ing together of the Church and organized Labour, long 
and earnestly desired by some, is, perhaps, a possibility 
rather less remote now than some years ago. It is, 
however, much farther off than some people appear to 
imagine; and no good, but rather harm, is done by 
minimizing this fact. 

The assimilation by Church people of the moral ideals 
of Labour and Socialism needs to be distinguished from, 
if not all, then most forms of what is known as Christian 
Socialism; for this has a way of combining social service 
and social reforms with an essential acceptance of Capi- 
talism, and of tending to produce harmony, not between 
the Chureh and the Labour or Socialist Movement, 
but between Capital and Labour, employer and em- 
ployed; Christian Social Reform, unless the greatest 
discrimination is exercised, might well cause the last 
state of the Church to be worse than the first. It is, 
in one aspect of the matter, precisely as a security against 
this possible danger that account should be taken of 
the influence upon theology of social democratic ideals. 

This influence, then, it will be my endeavour to indi- 
cate shortly by suggesting a few thoughts concerned with 
different parts or aspects of theological and religious 
thought and life. 


II 


The first thought is that of a reaffirmation of the 
unity of God’s purpose alike in His righteousness or 
justice and in His love. 

It is the fact of sin which makes it seem as though 
there were some antagonism between the two, and 
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that the Christian Gospel offers us an escape from God’s 
justice into His love. That such an antagonism could 
ever have been supposed to exist is, in the realm of 
pure theology, a serious matter, and it is a misconception 
which does great harm to some minds; but it might 
not, perhaps, be of very great consequence for the 
devotional and practical life, did it not carry with it a 
perversion of that idea which is expressed in the doctrines 
of redemption, atonement, and justification by faith. 
When these doctrines are thought of with the presup- 
position in mind that God’s love in Christ somehow 
cancels or annuls His justice, then the idea is lost sight 
of that redemption, atonement, and justification by 
faith, usher us into a life of righteousness; the whole 
outlook tends to become vitiated,. religion to be de- 
ethicized, and any vital concern for the welfare of future 
generations to be thrust on one side. In showing how 
far this process has gone, the pamphlet about Socialist 
Sunday Schools, from which a quotation has already 
been made, is of real service; so far from there being 
any wish to divorce ethics and religion, the movement 
is, we are told, 


“An attempt, however imperfect, and made perhaps for the first 
time in connection with the public teaching of children, to wnite 
ethics and religion, to unite them so that they shall become indis- 
soluble, inseparably one, by the simple application of precept to 
practice.” 


So little, from the standpoint of social democracy, have 
the doctrines of the Christian Church to do with 
righteousness and justice! 

In the work of recovering, under the stimulus of social 
democratic ideals, the Biblical idea of righteousness, 
some persons are, I am suggesting, hampered by ideas 
of redemption which presuppose an opposition between 
the Divine righteousness or justice and love or mercy. 

Closely connected with this thought is the old ques- 
tion about the Gospel and the gospels. 

Are we to say, with Dr. Dale, that Christ did not 
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come to preach the Gospel, but that there might be a 
Gospel to preach, and that this was preached by the 
Apostles, as we find from the Acts and the Epistles? 
Or are we to say that the true Gospel is that of the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man and 
the word of the Heavenly Kingdom that is to come on 
earth? 

From the standpoint of social democracy, how much 
like an encumbrance of “dogma” does any Gospel about 
Christ appear! 

How thin and inadequate does the other conception 
of the Gospel appear to the instructed Churchman! 
Is this the only message to the sick soul and the broken 
heart, to sinful, suffering, dying humanity? And _ be- 
sides, will this ideal for the future of the world, this 
hope of the Kingdom of Heaven, proclaimed by Jesus 
the carpenter-prophet, ever soften hearts that have 
grown hard in the worship of Mammon? 

Plainly, the theological interpretation and doctrine, 
the Gospel about Christ, the preaching of the Cross, 
is needed too. But we must be careful to avoid saying, 
or seeming to say, that since the Law and the Prophets 
did not produce righteousness, something else, other 
and different, was needed; is it not written that those 
who hear not Moses and the prophets will not be per- 
suaded though one rose from the dead? To a sinful and 
adulterous generation no sign was given, except the 
sign of the temple of Christ’s body, destroyed and in 
three days raised up again, the purpose of this sign 
being to reinforce the prophetic ethic with a new power 
and to lift it up into the realm of the eternal; all the 
social idealism of Moses and the prophets is retained, 
and who shall not hear them now that the message 
comes through the preaching of the Cross? Who shall 
not find comfort now that for all sorts and conditions 
there is the comradeship and the compassion, the co- 
suffering, of Jesus? Who shall grow weary in hope 
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now that all progress is the extending influence of the 
perfect social life already given us in Christ’s infinite 
Person? 

That there is need of something more than a moral 
law commanding social justice is evidently recognized 
or felt by those who speak of the Religion of Socialism, 
meaning, the Religion which their Socialist faith is, 
and in whose minds their social idealism is invested 
with a mystic and so to say transcendent reality. But 
how little the Church’s theological teaching appears 
to answer this need may be illustrated from the follow- 
ing: writing in the correspondence column of the Clarion, 
a contributor, wishing to pour scorn upon some suggestion 
or policy which had been put forward in that journal, 
said that it might as well have been asserted that the 
only salvation for the working-classes is in the blood 
of Jesus. Many Church people would at once dismiss 
this from their minds as mere irreverence or profanity; 
or would find in it evidence of the great need, among 
working-men, for definite Church teaching; but there 
is, of course, more significance in it than that; and 
Bishop Gore, in his Primary Charge as Bishop of Wor- 
cester, had (no doubt) this expression in mind when, 
very shortly afterwards, he instructed his clergy to read 
the Labour newspapers and to realize how remote from 
that mentality were phrases about salvation through 
the Blood. 

What is required is that the Gospel of Christ crucified 
should be so preached as not to destroy but to fulfil the 
law and the prophets. 


Ill 


But if it is necessary to consider these theological 
matters, it is no less necessary to consider certain points 
connected with the doctrine of the sacraments and the 
nature and function of the Church. 
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In his work The Body of Christ (Note 21; the social 
aspect of the sacraments), the Bishop of Oxford writes 
as follows: 

“There is a great deal—perhaps a disproportionate amount— 
of teaching about the sacraments being given in many of our Anglican 
pulpits today. They are enforced from the side of authority. They 
are enforced as means of grace to help the individual life. Their 
adaptation to our two-fold nature—material as well as spiritual— 
is ably and truly set out. But I cannot but think that their moral 
appeal to what is best in men would be made infinitely greater if 
their connection with the church as an organized brotherhood, 
if their obvious social bearing, were both better appreciated and more 
dwelt upon.” 

This subject has received singularly little attention. 

It is true that there is, sometimes, a more or less highly 
developed sense of the sacraments as a bond uniting 
Church people, and especially of the Holy Communion 
as uniting communicants with one another. But this 
solidarity in Church-consciousness is not always any 
help at all in creating such a sense of the “social bearing” 
of the Sacraments as will foster, among Church people, 
a real sympathy with Labour aspirations; in fact, it 
may be very detrimental; and it cannot be this ecclesias- 
tical unity that the Bishop means, for he declares that 

“The church of the new covenant has plainly, like the church of 
the old, fallen so far short of its ideal as to have given men at times 
no slight excuse for identifying it with Babylon or with the State.’’ 
If we ask how it is that the social aspect and bearing of 
the sacraments, as distinguished from a sense of unity 
limited to those who make use of the sacraments, has 
been so much neglected, we might, no doubt, find many 
answers to the question. 

But it may be suggested with some confidence that 
this neglect is partly due to the fact that those social 
issues upon which the sacraments have a bearing are 
themselves, to a large extent, remote from the mentality 
of large numbers of Church people, at any rate as matters 
upon which their Churchmanship might have a bearing. 

Partly, too, it is because of those theological matters 
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we have already touched upon. In the showing forth 
of the death of Christ, the thoughts of atonement and 
propitiation have obscured, if not obliterated, the thought 
of the passion of Jesus as the Martyr-prophet in the 
cause of God’s righteousness. The statement in the 
Epistle of Barnabas that if we are fellow-sharers in things 
spiritual we ought to be so in things temporal as well, 
and Mr. Stewart Headlam’s paraphrase, ‘“Those who 
come to the Holy Communion ought to be holy com- 
munists,”” sound odd to most of us because we have 
dropped, from our ideas of righteousness and of Christ’s 
Kingdom, that communistic quality which they once 
had. 

But there is a further point which needs to be men- 
tioned. Ideas such as those last referred to do not 
fit in very well with any type of sacramental teaching 
that is being widely given today; they demand a sacra- 
mentalism of a kind which may be indicated by calling 
it Maurician rather than Tractarian, that is to say, 
one which makes a great deal more than is usually 
done of the significance naturally imherent in bread 
and wine, and asserts this significance to be, not de- 
stroyed, but fulfilled by the consecration and by a belief 
in the Real Presence. 

The idea of communion as common-union in the means 
of life, both spiritual and temporal, through man’s 
dependence upon Nature and upon God, at once sets 
us free from the old controversies about Sacrifice or 
Communion by revealing their intimate and necessary 
connection, and relates the worship of the Church more 
closely to the common life of the world. 

In this matter of the relation between the Church and 
the world, if we of the Church are to make common cause 
with organized Labour and Socialism, we shall have to 
acquire a much stronger belief in the Church’s mission 
to the world; by this phrase, I mean here the deter- 
mination of Christian people 
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“to make it their aim to bring the sense of justice and righteousness, 
which is common to Christianity and to democracy, to bear upon 
the matters of everyday life in trade, in society, and wherever their 
influence extends.” 


These words are quoted from a report presented to the 
Lambeth Conference of 1908; but in spite of the prestige 
with which they are thereby invested, it is still by no 
means clear to the majority of Church people, and by 
some is even denied outright, that there is any sense of 
justice and righteousness which is common to Chris- 
tianity and to “democracy” in the sense in which that 
word appears to have been used in the report, that is 
to say, not bourgeois political democracy, but rather 
social democracy. So long as this is so, there can be no 
common cause between the Church and organized 
Labour or Socialism, and the Church’s mission to the 
world in the sense explained above can have no meaning. 

But if (to repeat phrases I have already used) we 
recover, under the stimulus of social democratic ideals, 
the Biblical idea of righteousness and the communistic 
quality which once belonged to Christian social ideals, 
then we shall arrive at a conception somewhat simi- 
lar to the old one of Christendom over against Hea- 
thenry, namely that of the Church over against Mam- 
monry. 

We shall then subordinate, in our Churchmanship, 
the pastoral idea to the idea of the church’s expanding, 
conquering, world-transforming mission. In other words, 
there will be a re-orientation of parochial life and activities. 

When I speak of the subordination of the pastoral 
idea to the mission idea, what I have in mind is not at all 
that the clergy ought to give up all their pastoral visita- 
tion and other work in order to speak on political plat- 
forms or become amateur sanitary inspectors; but, 
rather, that the various activities of the parish should 
be directed towards bringing the law of Christ to bear 
upon a world which is largely organized without reference 
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IV 


Reference was made above to the communistic quality 
which once belonged to Christian social ideals. This 
may be illustrated by the following quotation from 
St. Ambrose (Duties of the Clergy: Book I, e.xxviii, 
$$130, 132; trans. by H. De Romestin): 


“Justice has to do with the society of the human race, and the 
community at large. For that which holds society together is 
divided into two parts,—justice and goodwill. . . . [Philosophers 
have] considered it consonant with justice that one should treat 
common, that is, public property as public, and private as private. 
But this is not even in accord with nature, for nature has poured 
forth all things for all men for common use. God has ordered all 
things to be produced, so that there should be food in common to 
all, and that the earth should be a common possession for all. Na- 
ture, therefore, has produced a common right for all, but greed has 
made it a right for a few.” 

There are minds which have a natural affinity with 
ideas of this kind; and those who are dowered with 
this mentality, so far from thinking these ideas visionary 
or dismissing them as mere theories and dreams which 
are unpractical, actually assume them to represent 
the only reasonable point of view, and thus, quite 
naturally, feel themselves aliens in the actual world of 
today. But of course many questions soon present 
themselves; can there be no justice, can no one be 
righteous, be right either with God or man, unless the 
whole human race actually adopts Communism? and 
when and where is this Utopia to be realized? at some 
future date in the world’s history? or only in a world 
beyond the grave? 

In trying to discover some sort of answers to these 
questions, it is most unusual for persons of this make 
of mind to find any help in the teaching of any organized 
body of Christians; in fact, these very questions to 
which they are secking answers are pressed upon their 
attention, not with a view to helping them to find solu- 
tions, but by way of demonstrating the absurdity of 
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the point of view from which they proceed. The truly 
Catholic tradition on this matter has been almost 
entirely lost, and, where it has not been abandoned 
for individualism and next-worldliness, has been replaced 
by modern Christian Socialism which is frequently 
very different. 

The questions set down above were answered, in one 
way or another, by those who, in earlier days, main- 
tained this communistic quality in their social ideals; 
but, as Professor James would say, “the vaster vistas 
which scientific evolutionism has opened, and the rising 
tide of social democratic ideals, has changed the type 
of our imagination” in these matters as well as in others; 
and it is necessary for us to answer these questions 
in a way which takes account of this modern type of 
imagination. 

The problem before us then is, first, to discover some 
way in which those who by nature have this communistic 
quality in their social outlook and are also familiar 
with the ideas of evolution and modern social democ- 
racy may find answers of a Christian kind to these 
questions about relating their dreams to time and 
space; and, secondly, to discover some way in which 
those who approach the subject from an opposite point 
of view may get past these same questions into the true 
tradition of Christian social ideals, without a recovery 
of which there can be no understanding between the 
Church and Socialism. 

Surely the solution of the whole problem and of all 
the questions is to be found in the Johannine conception 
of eternal life. 

The social character of eternal life as uniting us 
together in Christ is constantly obscured by a form of 
personal devotion to our Lord which emphasizes too 
much the distinction between individuals; but it be- 
comes clear when we remember the all-inclusive nature 
of Christ’s Personality. 
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As already risen with Christ and possessing eternal 
life in Him, we are already inheritors of the Kingdom 
of Heaven and citizens of the City of God. The com- 
munistic quality which belongs to the conception of 
the Heavenly Kingdom or City becomes apparent 
when we remember that Christ is the Origin, not only 
of spiritual life in mankind, but of all things that have 
any existence; man’s common dependence upon Nature 
is the earthly counterpart of man’s spiritual oneness 
in Christ. 

Since eternal life does not properly belong to time and 
space, the contrast between a future world and the future 
of the world becomes resolved into the distinction between 
the two aspects of eternal life,—faith and love. 

Righteousness is thus faith in, and alliance with, 
God’s purpose; it is the laying of ourselves open to, 
and the effort to extend, Christ’s increasing influence 
upon humanity; it is the continual approximation 
towards a complete conformity of actual society to the 
perfect social life revealed through the Incarnation. 

Here, then, we have a conception of righteousness 
which retains the Catholic tradition of a communistic 
quality in Christian social ideals, which is in harmony 
with modern social democratic ideals, which is (conse- 
quently) “‘common to Christianity and democracy,” 
and which, finally, is consonant with that type of imag- 
ination created by the “vistas which scientific evolu- 
tionism has opened.” And what I am urging is that the 
religious ideas mentioned in the preceding paragraphs, 
if they are not the indispensable condition, are at least 
the natural concomitants, of this Christian and Socialistic 
conception of righteousness and social justice. 


Vv 


So far, I have been trying to indicate some of those 
particular theological or religious ideas the presence 
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or absence of which I believe to help or hinder a thorough 
understanding between the Church and Socialism, and 
to be, logically, necessary if the two are to make common 
cause with one another against Mammon. 

But a common cause presupposes, not only a com- 
mon objective, but also a common consciousness between 
those who attempt to further the cause; and the 
Churchman, or indeed the Christian of any denomina- 
tion, who wishes to make common cause with the Social- 
ists, soon finds himself in a difficulty;. where is he to 
find that common consciousness, that comradeship in 
the cause, which is an almost necessary condition of 
protracted effort? As a Churchman, he is a member of 
an organization of which the majority ignore or oppose 
Socialism; as a Socialist, he is a member of an organi- 
zation of which the majority ignore or oppose the Church; 
he is distracted between (as one might say) ‘“Church- 
consciousness’ and “class-consciousness.”’ 

Throughout, we have been approaching the whole 
matter of an understanding between the Church and 
Labour from the side of the Church, and trying to dis- 
cover the conditions of such an understanding: is it 
not in this difficulty just mentioned that we find what 
is perhaps the greatest practical obstacle in the way? 
If, as Churchpeople, we attempt to make common 
cause with the Labour people and Socialists, we may, 
indeed, as individual Churchmen, find that our whole 
Religion, including our worship and participation in 
the Sacraments, helps us in our Socialism, but also that 
our Churchmanship, in the sense of fraternization with 
anti-Socialist fellow Churchmen does not help at all! 

I venture, here, to offer a few thoughts which may, 
perhaps, prove useful to any who experience the difficulty 
of these circumstances, and which may also, perhaps, 
make it easier for others to help them by joining in 
with them; but what I have to suggest will provide, 
not so much a way of escape from these difficult circum- 
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stances, as an encouragement to persevere in spite of 
them. 

At an earlier poimt, when considering the subject of 
the Sacraments, we had occasion to notice the idea of 
Christian worship being necessarily in vital relation 
with the common life of the world. Following out this 
line of thought, we see that, in the Divine intention, 
the Church represents and, in a manner, by anticipation 
includes the whole of humanity; in her Psalms, she utters 
the ery of the poor and needy; in her penitential Litanies, 
she asks deliverance from the sin of the world which has 
made it the scene of oppression and conflict; in her 
Eucharists, she re-presents the Sacrifice of Christ, thus 
renewing our sense not only of the ideal unity of mankind 
in Him but also of the triumphant, yet painful, path 
to its realization. ‘‘Church-consciousness” and ‘‘class- 
consciousness” thus merge into one another; or rather, 
become the consciousness of membership in the human 
race, divided by sin, united in Christ. 

Churchpeople are frequently “offended” and put off 
from Socialism by coming across such statements as 
this: 

“The missionary is the John the Baptist of the capitalist, who 
goes to prepare the way before him. The trader follows the ex- 
plorer and the missionary, to secure for the capitalist class as much of 
the produce of the country as he can grab, and to establish as 
large a market as circumstances will permit. Last of all comes 
the general and establishes a ‘protectorate’ over the country by 
means of ‘military operations.’ . . . Missionaries are, generally 
speaking, the conscious or, at best, the semi-conscious tools of 
their masters—the churchwardens, deacons, and religious world 
generally, who wish to find secure markets for the products of their 
factories, and profitable outlets for their surplus capital, the indus- 


trial exploitation of the land, in the shape of mines, railway con- 
cessions, etc.” 


Or this comment on an appeal for the Bishop of London’s 


Fund: 


“The Bishop did not appeal to his noble and wealthy hearers to 
remove hunger and poverty; the point of his appeal was the ne- 
cessity, not of feeding the starvelings, but of keeping them quiet.” 


The documents from which these extracts are taken 
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are not of particular importance; but I give these 
quotations as examples of one kind of utterance which 
certainly does appear often enough in Socialist pamphlets 
and so on. The only thing about them that many 
religious people seem able to take in at all is the hostility 
to the Church which they express; all the rest counts 
for nothing; the other ideas expressed strike no chord, 
attract no attention, or, if they do for a moment, the 
effect is obliterated by the other impression created, 
that of irreligion: where this is so, there can be no com- 
mon cause between the Church and Socialism: and 
even where people are willing to attend to the Socialist 
ideas expressed and to pass more lightly over those of 
hostility to the Church or religion, there may be some 
sense of divided allegiance. No Christian will wish to 
deny that it is the Church which represents Christ in 
the world; but what I submit is that it ought to be 
recognized that the Biblical idea of social justice with 
its communistic background, which really is part of 
the true Christian tradition, is now practically in the 
guardianship, not of the Church, but of the Socialists. 

If there is to be an understanding leading to active 
co-operation between the Church and Labour or Socialism, 
the basis of it can be no other than this idea of righteous- 
ness or justice. 

The recognized formula of International Socialism, 
“Religion is an individual matter,’ is one which is some- 
times criticized; and if it is understood to mean that the 
Socialist Movement officially makes the dogmatic pro- 
nouncement that none but individualistic religion is the 
genuine article, it is indeed a curious assertion; but it 
does not mean this; surely the sense of it may be 
expanded somewhat as follows: “In our organization 
we ask no questions about religious beliefs, we welcome 
into our ranks persons of any creed or of none; if you 
find in your religious beliefs a motive and stimulus for 
Socialist work, and if by means of them you can appeal 
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to others, well and good; but though this may be so 
for you as an individual or as a Church-member, you 
must be willing to rub shoulders with Socialists who 
hold other beliefs or disbeliefs.”’ Understood in this 
way, the formula fits in perfectly with the plan of 
co-operation between the Church and Socialism on the 
basis of a common idea of social justice. 

This idea of social justice is now practically in the 
guardianship of Socialism; ought this to be so very 
surprising or shocking to Churchpeople? The notion 
of a Church which has a monopoly of what is good and 
right is a separatist one; and the separatists par excellence 
were the Pharisees. The antecedents of this sect of the 
Jews are interesting; it was a continuation of the 
Hasidaeans, who adopted as their party-name a word 
which means “‘those on whom rests the lovingkindness 
of Jehovah,” that is to say, in particular, those who 
being thus penetrated by the Divine favour show forth 
lovingkindness to others, in contrast to the high-handed 
oppressors of the poor; this conception of the hasidim, 
before it hardened into a party-name, we may see (for 
example) in Psalm 12, where the word occurs in verse 
1 and is translated “‘godly’ in the English versions; 
we also find it in Psalm 86, verse 2 (“‘godly,” R.V.; “holy,” 
A.V. and P.B.V.), where the meaning is ‘“‘one of ‘God’s 
poor.’ In this conception we have, allowmg for dif- 
ference of circumstances, an almost exact parallel to 
what I tried to describe above, a combination in one of 
““Church-consciousness”’ and “‘class-consciousness.”” ‘The 
subsequent developments from this early conception 
are a warning against separatism of all sorts, in every 
kind of group or party or organization, and in a manner 
illustrate the aphorism, ‘““The idea creates the institution, 
the institution crushes the idea.”’ And where shall we 
find a surer safeguard against these dangers than in such 
a widespreading sense of solidarity as will foster within 
us an abiding penitence for the sin of the world? 
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The story of Jesus still fascinates the minds of men 
in spite of all efforts to relegate it to the limbo of myth 
or legend. Strauss and Renan failed to remove the 
Gospels from the sphere of serious historical documents. 
Drews (The Christ Myth, tr., 1914) and Smith (The 
Pre-Christian Jesus, 1906) have likewise failed com- 
pletely to destroy the historical character of Jesus on 
the judgment of a stout sceptic like F. C. Conybeare 
(The Historical Christ, 1914). The Great War has 
shaken the world out of whatever indifference to Christ 
had come. Whatever is true about the Miracle of the 
Marne or the angels at Mons or the White Comrade 
in the trenches in France, men are today face to face 
with Christ in a new and wonderful sense. 

The study of Mark’s Gospel in the International 
Sunday School Lessons for the first six months of 1918 
brings the religious world right up against the credi- 
bility and origin of the Gospel narratives. Right across 
one’s path in the pursuit of this inquiry lies the Gospel 
of Mark. “No man can pretend to have seriously 
examined the historical basis. of the Christian faith 
who has not to some extent applied the ordinary pro- 
cesses of historical criticism to the Gospel of Mark, 
the earliest extant embodiment of the evangelic story” 
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(Bacon, The Beginnings of the Gospel Story, p. vii). 
Mark’s Gospel challenges the interest of the average 
man and of the expert in New Testament literature. 
Indeed, some of the critics find in Mark the only his- 
torical basis for crediting the story of Jesus Christ. 
Schweitzer chides the radical critics thus: ‘Modern 
historical theology, therefore, with its three-quarters 
scepticism, is left at last with only a torn and tattered 
Gospel of Mark in its hands” (The Quest of the Historical 
Jesus, tr., p. 307). Schweitzer has his own pet theory 
of eschatology as the sole explanation of the teaching of 
Jesus, but he does not hesitate to break a lance with 
the foremost German scholars. He scouts the whimsi- 
calities of Schmiedel and von Soden about Mark and 
“Ur-Markus,” “‘to retain just so much of the Gospel 
as will fit into their construction” (ibid, p. 304). “But 
in that case, how can a modern Life of Jesus be founded 
on the Marcan plan? How much of Mark is, in the 
end, historical?” (ibid, p. 306). 

Harnack is more optimistic than Schweitzer about the 
value of Mark, though he laments the sad plight of 
gospel criticism. “Hence the wretched plight in which 
the criticism of the Gospels finds itself in these days, 
and indeed has always found itself—with the exception 
of the work of a few critics, and apart from the Marcan 
problem, which has been treated with scientific thorough- 
ness” (The Sayings of Jesus, tr., p. xii). One is caught 
by the phrase “scientific thoroughness” about the study 
of Mark’s Gospel. At once then, we wish to know what 
modern scientific research has to say about Mark’s Gospel. 
We have heard a deal about the alleged unhistorical 
character of the Fourth Gospel as compared with the 
Synoptic Gospels. We have heard much also con- 
cerning the “Jesus or Christ” controversy (see Supple- 
ment to the Hibbert Journal for January, 1909) after 
we turn to the Synoptic Gospels. Even there we find 
“Christ.” We were told to discount Paul as the one 
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who had perverted the simple gospel of the Kingdom 
preached by Jesus through his Pharisaic rabbinism 
on the one hand and his Hellenism and mystery-religion 
affinities on the other. So we were told to go “back to 
Christ”? and away from Paul. But now the Synoptic 
Gospels are said to be as guilty of theology as Paul. Bacon 
even discusses “the Paulinism of Mark” (Beginnings 
of the Gospel Story, p. xxvii), as he notes Paul’s influence 
on the Fourth Gospel (The Fourth Gospel in Research 
and Debate, p. 7). Bacon is right in saying that modern 
interest is not satisfied with proof that such a man 
wrote one of the Gospels at such a date. “What was 
the event which gave rise to the story? Through what 
phases has the tradition passed to acquire its canonical 
forms?” (ibid, p. vii). This is certainly true. “Our 
first duty, with the Gospel as with every other ancient 
document, is to interpret it with reference to its own 
time” (Burkitt, Preface to tr. of Schweitzer’s Quest of 
the Historical Jesus, p. vii). 

What then is Mark’s Gospel in the light of modern 
criticism? The book has absolutely nothing to say 
about itself or its author. It is thus different from the 
Gospel of John (John 20 : 30 f.; 21 : 24) and the Gospel 
of Luke (Luke 1: 1-4), both of which have something 
to tell about the method employed in using the material 
at hand. We have to look elsewhere, therefore, for any 
information concerning the origin of Mark’s Gospel save 
what may be obtained by comparing the writing with 
the other Gospels. The early commentators seem to 
have neglected this Gospel. Victor of Antioch (fifth 
or sixth century A.D.) the earliest known commentator 
on Mark, “complains that, while St. Matthew and St. 
John had received the attention of a number of exposi- 
tors, and St. Luke also had attracted a few, his utmost 
efforts had failed to detect a single commentary upon 
St. Mark” (Swete, Commentary on the Gospel according 
to St. Mark, p. xxix). It is plain that for a long time 
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Mark’s Gospel was less esteemed and less used than 
the others, in particular less than the Gospels of Matthew 
and John, the work of apostles, while Mark’s at best 
was only the work of an apostle’s disciple. As compared 
with Luke’s Gospel it was much briefer and less com- 
plete and without Luke’s literary charm. Besides, 
Irenaeus asserted that Mark’s Gospel was later than that 
of Matthew and of less intrinsic historical worth. His 
order of the Gospels is, Matthew (in Aramaic first), 
Mark, Luke, John, and Zahn supports this view with 
his great learning (Introduction to the New Testament, 
tr., 1909, Vol. 2, pp. 398, 418 ff. ete.) Augustine (de 
Cons. Evang., 1, 4) speaks of Mark as the ‘follower 
and abbreviator of Matthew,” a view that seems directly 
counter to the modern view. The uncertainty among 
the ancient writers as to the place and value of Mark’s 
Gospel is shown by the fact that different writers used 
each of the symbols to describe Mark (the lion, the 
man, the ox, the eagle). And yet Holdsworth is cor- 
rect in saying: “The priority of St. Mark’s Gospel 
is now generally accepted by modern critics” (Gospel 
Origins, 1913, p. 104). 

So then we moderns plume ourselves on a clearer 
conception of the critical and historical value of Mark’s 
Gospel than many of the ancients. “But it remained 
for a later age to realize and appreciate to the full the 
report which has descended to us from the senior Apostle 
through the ministry of John Mark’’ (Swete, op. cit. p. 
xxxill). After all, however, the ancients seemed to 
have known the true origin of Mark’s Gospel. Papias 
(quoted in Eusebius, H. E. iii, 39) says: “And this 
also the elder said; Mark, having become the inter- 
preter of Peter, wrote accurately what he remembered 
of the things said or done by Christ, but not in order. 
For he neither heard the Lord nor followed Him; but, 
afterward, as I said (he attached himself to) Peter who 
used to frame his teachings for the needs (of his hearers), 
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but not as an orderly account of the Lord’s discourses. 
So then Mark committed no error in thus writing down 
some things as he remembered them, for he took thought, 
for one thing, not to omit any of the things that he had 
heard, nor. to falsify anything in them.” The more these 
words of Papias are studied, the more one sees in them a 
true picture of the Gospel of Mark as we have it today. 
One could wish that Eusebius had given all that Papias 
had to say on the subject. Papias quotes the Presbyter 
John as the authority for his words about Mark’s Gospel. 
This Presbyter John was almost certainly the Apostle 
John (Dom Chapman, John the Presbyter and the Fourth 
Gospel). If so, we have here a criticism of the second 
Gospel by the Apostle John as reported by Papias (Zahn, 
Introduction to the New Testament, vol. 2, pp. 438 f.). 
This criticism credits this Gospel with accuracy of 
- statement, but lack of order, although modern scholars 
consider Mark’s Gospel as the framework of both Mat- 
thew and Luke. Probably by “order” (ovvraéw) 
here is meant fulness and completeness as compared 
with the other Gospels rather than mere chronology. 
This point is true, for Mark’s Gospel has nothing about 
the infancy and youth of Jesus like Matthew and John, 
nothing about the early ministry of Jesus like John save 
the baptism and temptation of Jesus. It is mainly a 
narration of leading events in the Galilean ministry of 
Jesus with the story of Passion week and the Resurrection. 

The connection of Mark and Peter is attested by 
Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, 
Eusebius, Epiphanius, Jerome. They do not agree in 
all details as to time and place of the writing of the 
Gospel, the occasion for Mark’s doing it, or the extent 
of Peter’s influence on the work. Rome is the place 
usually assigned and the impulse is given to the Roman 
Christians who wished Mark to preserve for them the 
teachings of Peter about Christ. This was done with 
the silent acquiescence of Peter (Clement of Alexandria), 
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with Peter’s approval and authorization (Jerome), after 
Peter’s death (Irenaeus). We may pass by the various 
discrepancies in the tradition with the recognition of 
the undoubted fact that Mark was associated with Peter 
in Rome (Babylon) according to Peter’s own words 
(1 Peter 5:13). Some have suggested that Peter 
refers to his purpose to see to the preservation of his 
knowledge of Christ in his words in 2 Peter 1 : 15, assum- 
ing the genuineness of this disputed epistle. 

It may be said at once that there is nothing in Mark’s 
Gospel inconsistent with this tradition that Mark used 
Peter’s recollections (arouvnuovebuata) of Jesus in the 
preparation of his Gospel. We do not have to say 
that Mark had no other source of information or that he 
acted as the mere amanuensis of Peter who dictated the 
Gospel. Mark’s mother Mary was a leader in the 
Jerusalem church and her home was the resort of the 
great spirits in early Christianity (Acts 12:12). Peter, 
Barnabas, John and the rest would here talk freely in 
conversation and in sermons about Jesus’ life and work. 
It is quite possible that John Mark early began to 
make notes of some of these things. At any rate, when 
Paul speaks of Mark as “useful to him for ministry” 
(2 Tim. 4:11) while with Paul in Rome (Col. 4:10), 
it may be that he has reference to Mark’s reports of 
what Peter and the rest had said about Christ. Indeed, 
Mark’s Gospel may already have been written ere Paul 
was in Rome the first time. Paul may have read it 
and may even refer to this service of Mark. It is worthy 
of notice also that the report of Peter’s sermon at Caesarea 
(Acts 10 : 36-43) is strangely like the general outlines 
of Mark’s Gospel. Mark may even have been one of 
the “‘six” with Peter on this occasion and may have made 
fragment notes of this and of other discourses by Peter. 

The notes of an eye-witness are manifest in Mark’s 
Gospel. They are admitted by all and include such 
details as the look of anger (3:5), the single pillow in 
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the boat (4:38), the disposal of the five thousand like 
garden beds (mpacval mpacral 6:40) and the green 
grass (6:39), Christ sighing over the blindness of 
the Pharisees (8 : 12), taking the children in his arms 
(9 : 36; 10 : 16), Christ’s look of love upon the rich young 
ruler (10 : 21), and the cloud upon the young man’s face 
(10 : 22). The graphic style of Mark is seen also in his 
frequent use of the imperfect tense to describe the scene, 
as the picture of Jesus watching the crowds and the 
rich in particular as they cast their gifts into the treasury 
(12:41). The historical present is also very common 
and is due to the same vividness and realistic imagination 
of an eye-witness. Mark sees the picture going on 
because of Peter’s vivid description in his discourses. 
These picturesque details do not prove that Peter is 
responsible for them, but only that they are due to an 
eye-witness. The early writers, as we have seen, ascribe 
the body of the Gospel to Peter as the ultimate source. 
The character of the Gospel is in perfect harmony with 
this uniform tradition. The very unobtrusiveness of 
the Petrine touches increases their importance (Swete). 

We are confronted therefore with the sources of Mark’s 
information. It is not necessary to assume that Peter 
was the sole source for Mark’s Gospel. If Papias is 
correct in his statement that Mark was not a personal 
follower of Jesus and did not even hear him, he yet 
lived in Jerusalem and had access to the reports of many 
who did hear Jesus and who were eye-witnesses of many 
of the incidents in Christ’s life. There is no more reason 
for confining Mark to one source than Luke. Schmiedel 
is correct in insisting that we must be willing to think of 
the “sources of sources.” Mark’s Gospel and Q (the 
Logia) themselves are based on sources. Luke for- 
tunately has an historian’s introduction to his Gospel 
and frankly records his method of investigation and use 
of materials for his book. He does not claim “origi- 
nality.”’ That is the very last qualification for the reliable 
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historian. He must never invent his information. That 
he must obtain from others unless he is a participator 
in the events or a spectator of them. When Luke wrote, 
“many” had undertaken “to draw up a narrative con- 
cerning these matters which have been fulfilled among 
us” (1:1). Luke is himself a Greek Christian of Asia 
Minor or of Macedonia and probably had no personal 
acquaintance with the great matters of the recent past 
connected with the life and work of Jesus. We know, 
however, that he had two years in Palestine when Paul 
was a prisoner at Caesarea, assuming that Luke is the 
author of the Acts (24:27). He had ample time and 
opportunity during this period to get first-hand informa- 
tion from those who were close to Christ while on earth. 
He may even have seen and conversed with Mary, the 
Mother of Jesus, and his account of the birth of Jesus 
is certainly told from her standpoint as that in Matthew 
is reported from the point of view of Joseph. At Caesarea 
resided Philip, deacon and evangelist, and his four daugh- 
ters (Acts 21 :8f.). In Jerusalem Luke would see James 
the Lord’s brother and many others, men and women, 
who were full of the great deeds and words of Jesus. 
Luke distinctly states that he received help from: those 
“who from the beginning were eye-witnesses (abrémrat) 
and ministers (imnpérar) of the word” and who were 
thus in full possession of the facts. He had and used 
oral testimony therefore beyond a doubt. If Luke did 
so, why should not Mark have done likewise apart from 
Peter’s oral witness of which Mark probably made 
frequent notes (shorthand or otherwise)? It is not 
necessary to go back to the oral theory as the explanation 
of all the similarities and differences in the Synoptic 
Gospels as Westcott so ably argued in his Introduction to 
the Four Gospels (1875) and as is still held by A. Wright 
(The Gospel According to St. Luke in Greek, 1900). ‘The 
difficulty in the synoptic problem has been precisely 
this, that men have tried to explain all the phenomena 
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by one hypothesis instead of being willing to see all the 
facts and to allow the free play of life instead of the narrow 
vise of a hard and fast theory. Sanday has presented 
with characteristic lucidity and force “the conditions 
under which the Gospels were written in their bearing 
upon some difficulties of the Synoptic Problem,” pp. 3-26 
in Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem, 1911. He 
shows that “the Evangelists are not copyists but his- 
torians” (p. 12). They are not slavishly transcribing 
minute details from this or that document or jotting down 
stenographic reports of discourses. They do use reliable 
sources of information, but they often retell the story 
in their own words or dovetail the language from one 
source into their narration with the freedom of ancient 
and modern historians. Variations of language are 
not matters for surprise, but to be expected. “‘And yet 
the Gospels are not exactly histories,” Sanday adds (ibid., 
p. 14). That is to say, they are not mere objective 
records which are colourless and non-committal. They 
are all party pamphlets in the sense that they are written 
by men wholly committed to the acceptance of Jesus of 
Nazareth as the Jewish Messiah, but yet not such as 
the Pharisees expected. He is the real Messiah and 
King of the spiritual Kingdom of God in the hearts of 
men and is both Son of God and Son of Man. All four 
Gospels champion this thesis and prove it, though each 
has its own angle of vision. The approach is individual 
in each instance, and the touch to the picture is different, 
though the broad outline is the same. Mark’s Gospel 
is more objective, but is still a theological interpretation 
of Jesus for the Roman world. Matthew’s Gospel is a 
direct plea to Jewish readers to show that Jesus is the 
Jewish Messiah. Luke’s Gospel has the broader outlook 
of the Greek culture and presents the universal aspects 
of Christ the Saviour of men. John’s Gospel gives the 
eternal relations of Christ’s person and work aad inter- 
prets Christ’s deity in terms of the current philosophy. 
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Sanday insists rightly that we take note of the actual 
conditions (psychological and external) under which 
the Gospels were written. The use of papyrus rolls 
instead of codices or printed books played its part in 
the matter of convenience in consulting the documents. 

Luke states (1 : 1-4) also that he made use of the writ- 
ten accounts of the life of Jesus. The ancients of the 
first century were great letter-writers as we know from 
the papyri. They used shorthand and made_ notes 
of all sorts. Cicero employed shorthand in the trial of 
Catiline, and it was in common use in the first century 
A.D. (cf. Hibbert Journal, April 1912, p. 723). We 
must get rid of the idea that the first century A.D. 
was an ignorant age. Mahaffy has shown that the 
Graeco-Roman civilization “‘was so perfect that, as far 
as it reached, men were more cultivated in the strict 
sense than they ever have been since” (Progress of Hellen- 
ism in Alexander's Empire, 1905, p. 137). He adds, 
“The Hellenistic world was more cultivated in argument 
than we are nowadays.’ Palestine was not in a back- 
water, but right in the stream of Greek culture as it 
flowed north and south, east and west. The Pharisees 
resisted the influences of Hellenism, but it was pervasive 
nevertheless. ““The period was one of great literary 
activity in the Jewish world. These considerations, 
while they do not prove, go far to commend the opinion 
that the common, non-Marcan material of the First 
and Third Gospels was committed to writing within 
the time of our Lord’s public ministry”’ (Nolloth, The 
Rise of the Christian Religion, 1917, note 1, p. 23). If 
Matthew the publican, who was used to making and 
keeping data, wrote Q or the Logia, he may very well 
have made copious notes of the sayings of Jesus which 
he so often heard. Luke expressly says that “many” 
(roAXol) “undertook to draw up a narrative” (émexelpnoay 
avaradéacbar dunynow). The language implies an or- 
derly arrangement of some sort. of a more or less 
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extended character. By Luke’s time the matter had 
passed beyond the stage of notes or jottings or groups 
of incidents or anecdotes. Recent discoveries in the 
papyri have restored to us some of the Sayings of Jesus 
(Logia) introduced with the formula “Jesus says” (cf. 
Grenfell and Hunt, Logia of Jesus, 1897; New Sayings 
of Jesus, 1904). Luke throws no discredit on his sources 
or the use made of the data by previous narratives. 
He does affirm that, like a true historian in the spirit of a 
Thucydides, he has made accurate research through all 
the data at hand, both oral and written, and has endeay- 
oured to make an orderly presentation of the real facts 
in order that his friend and probable patron Theophilus 
may “know the certainty concerning the things wherein 
thou wast instructed” (1:4). He subjected tradition to 
the crucible of criticism as far as he was able to exercise 
it. We have already seen the probable judgment of 
the Apostle John (as reported by Papias) concerning 
the value of Mark’s Gospel. Then we have the probable 
reference of Luke to Mark’s Gospel as one of the sources 
used by him in the construction of his book. We may 
grant more literary skill to Luke than to Matthew and 
Mark, but there is no essential reason for doubting that 
they pursued approximately the same method as Luke 
in preparing the Gospels which we have. The sources 
probably varied and we must allow full play for the 
individual judgment of the Evangelist. ‘‘We cannot 
lay down a rigid rule to which all use of books would 
strictly conform. We must leave a margin for the 
habits of the particular writer. One man would trust 
his memory, and run the risk of trusting his memory 
for a longer period than another” (Sanday, Oaford Studies 
in the Synoptic Problem, p. 19). Did Luke, in fact, 
make use of Mark’s Gospel? Holtzmann in his Com- 
mentary on the Synoptic Gospels (Die Synoptiker Hand- 
commentar, 3. Edition, 1901) makes a very able and, I 
think, conclusive argument to show that Mark’s Gospel 
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is one of the main sources of our canonical Matthew and 
Luke. He regards this as no longer hypothesis, but 
acknowledged fact. It cannot justly be put quite so 
positively as that when Zahn, as we have seen, still ably 
contends that Matthew is prior to Mark and that Mark 
made use of Matthew. To make this seem at all possible 
Zahn has to maintain an early Aramaic Matthew to 
which Mark had access. To be sure, Matthew could be 
prior to Mark and Mark still be prior to Luke. But, 
as a rule, the scholars who make Mark prior to Luke 
also place it before Matthew. Gould says: “That 
Holtzmann, with his evident scepticism, and his absolute 
and unqualified rejection of mere traditionalism, should 
accept the general historicity of the Synoptics, is the most 
noticeable element in the whole situation’? (International 
Critical Commentary on Mark, p. xlvii). The “Two 
Document Hypothesis” lies at the basis of most of the 
progress made in our knowledge of the origin of the 
Synoptic Gospels. This position is accepted by Sanday 
and the other writers in the Ozford Studies in the Synoptic 
Problem (1911). ‘“‘We assume what is commonly known 
as the ‘Two Document Hypothesis.” We assume that 
the marked resemblances between the first Three Gospels 
are due to the use of common documents, and that 
the fundamental documents are two in number”’ (p. 2). 
These documents are our Mark or “a complete Gospel 
identical with our St. Mark’s, which was used by the 
Evangelists whom we know as St. Matthew and St. 
Luke,” and a collection consisting mainly of discourses 
“which supplied the groundwork of certain common 
matter in St. Matthew and St. Luke.” It is not difficult 
for one to see the force of this statement of Sanday 
if he will look at the parallel tables of matter common 
to Mark, Matthew and Luke in any Harmony of the 
Gospels like those of Broadus or Stevens and Burton or 
Riddle. A better way still is to study the lists in Haw- 
kins’ Horae Synopticae (2d edition, 1909) or in Allen’s 
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Commentary on Matthew (International Critical) or in 
Swete on Mark. 'Thus one is bound to see that the same 
general order of events is followed and that the frame- 
work of Mark lies at the basis of both Matthew and Luke. 
Mark’s order is “confirmed either by St. Matthew or 
St. Luke, and the greater part of it by both” (H. H. 
Woods, Studia Biblica, ii, p. 62). St. Luke “is generally 
in fair agreement with St. Mark, when the two are 
dealing with the same events” (Swete, p. Ixiv). Out 
of 106 sections of Mark’s Gospel only four, besides the 
headline, are absent from both Matthew and Luke. 
Ninety-three are in Matthew and eighty-one in Luke 
(Swete, p. lxiii). There is a great deal of material in 
both Matthew and Luke not in Mark, while only one- 
sixth of Mark’s Gospel occurs in it alone. And most of 
this peculiar Marcan material is due to greater fulness 
of detail in the picturesque presentation of the same 
events narrated in Matthew and Luke. There are, 
however, some eighty verses in Mark that have no 
parallel in Matthew or Luke. It is far more likely that 
the brief and life-like narration of Mark was amplified 
by Matthew and Luke than that Mark, as Augustine 
said, abbreviated Matthew or Luke. It can be shown 
that some documentary connection between the Synoptic 
Gospels is necessary by a case like that in Matt. 9 : 6; 
Mark 2:10; Luke 5:24, when right in the midst of 
a saying of Jesus there is inserted in each instance a 
parenthetical comment of the writer: ‘Then saith he 
to the sick of the palsy.”’ There are other instances 
as clear as this. The argument may therefore be con- 
sidered as complete. Luke did make use of Mark and 
so apparently did Matthew. 

The purpose of this article does not call for an exten- 
sive discussion of Q, the other document apparently 
used in common by Matthew and Luke. Critics are 
not agreed as to the contents of the hypothetical Q. 
See Streeter’s “The Original Extent of Q (Oxford Studies, 
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pp. 185-208). Some would confine it to the matter 
common to Matthew and Luke. Others would assign 
to Q much of the non-Marcan matter in either Matthew 
or Luke. Others still would make it identical with 
Papias’ Logia of Matthew (cf. Sir John C. Hawkins, 
Probabilities as to the So-called Double Tradition of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke, Oxford Studies in the Synoptic 
Problem, p. 105). But did Mark have the use of Q also? 
Wellhausen wondered “that such an investigation up 
to the present has never been set on foot” (Kinleitung 
in die drei ersten Evangelien, p. 73). But it has been 
set on foot. Streeter has a very able treatment of 
St. Mark’s Knowledge and Use of Q (Oxford Studies, pp. 
165-183). He argues that Mark knew and used Q 
from memory and wrote, not to supersede Q, but to 
supplement it, since Q consisted mainly of discourses, 
just as John wrote his Gospel to supplement the Synoptic 
Gospels. If this is true, the age of Q becomes “a subject 
of deep interest’? (Nolloth, The Rise of the Christian 
Religion, note p. 23). Ramsay says that Q was written 
during the public ministry of Jesus (Expositor, May, 
1907). Salmon holds the same view (The Human 
Element in the Gospels, p. 274). 

It does not fall within the purpose of this article to 
discuss the origin of our canonical Matthew. My own 
views on that subject are given in the Introduction to 
my Handbook to Matthew in the Bible for Home and School 
series. I do not feel that the case of Matthew is as 
clear as that of Luke who discusses his use of his sources 
(cf. Bartlet The Sources of St. Luke’s Gospel, Oxford 
Studies, pp. . 315-363). Papias’ remark about the 
Aramaic Logia of Matthew is hard to set aside and yet 
our present Matthew does not appear to be a trans- 
lation of an Aramaic original. It is quite possible 
that Matthew did first prepare an Aramaic Logia and 
that he later wrote his expanded Gospel m Greek. 
This Aramaic Logia, translated into Greek, may be 
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the Q used by Matthew and Luke and probably also by 
Mark. 

We know that Luke used Aramaic sources (written 
or oral) for the first two chapters of his Gospel and 
probably also for the opening chapters of Acts (cf. 
Torrey, Composition and Date of Acts, 1916). Mark 
makes some transliterations and then translations of 
Aramaic words used by Jesus who certainly spoke much, 
possibly mainly, in Aramaic. But I must contend 
that Jesus spoke at times in the current Greek (cf. my 
Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of 
Historical Research, 2d edition, 1915, pp. 26-29). Well- 
hausen holds that Mark wrote originally in Aramaic. 
This view was advanced with vigour in The Expositor 
(4th Series) by Prof. J. T. Marshall. Blass adheres 
to it in his Philology of the Gospels (ch. xi) as does Allen 
in his Commentary on Matthew. But it is difficult to 
think of our Greek Mark as a translation and, as Swete - 
says, a translator would not have both transliterated 
and translated Aramaic words. Besides, Papias knew 
nothing of an Aramaic Mark. Still less is to be said 
for the idea of a Latin Mark. Greek was the language 
of culture in Rome itself as we see from Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans. The Latin terms in Mark’s, Gospel 
are chiefly political, military, or monetary, as is natural. 

It remains for us to consider the possible revision of 
Mark’s Gospel. Is our present, Mark the original 
Mark? On this point Swete is clear and _ positive. 
“The present writer has risen from his study of the 
Gospel with a strong sense of the unity of the work, 
and can echo the requiescat Urmarkus which ends a recent 
discussion. But he is not prepared to express an opinion 
as to the nature and extent of the editorial revision which 
St. Mark’s original has undergone—a point which he 
desires to reserve for further consideration’ (footnote 
to pp. lvii and lix). This judgment probably represents 
the sanest criticism of the day. There are some indica- 
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tions in our present Mark of editorial additions of a 
later date than the original work. The most important 
of these is, of course, the disputed ending after 16:8 
which occurs in three forms. Some evidence exists 
also of the use of Matthew’s Gospel by Mark as we now 
have it. This evidence is not conclusive in spite of the 
arguments of Schmiedel in the article Gospels in the 
Encyclopedia Biblica. Maclean (Hastings’ Dictionary 
of Christ and the Gospels, article on Mark’s Gospel) 
properly terms these “doubtful cases.” The priority 
of our Mark in these instances to Matthew and Luke 
is not certain. But editorial revision will account 
sufficiently for these few instances, if they are really 
later. Bacon is certain of this redactor and undertakes 
to point out the extent of his work. It is quite possible 
that a few additiens were made to the original Mark 
by the author himself. So Salmon calls Mark “‘at once 
the oldest and the youngest of the Synoptics.”” Dr. A. 
Wright is a strong advocate of three editions of Mark’s 
Gospel issued by Mark himself (The Composition of the 
Four Gospels, 1890). Holdsworth supposes that Mark was 
one of the six with Peter at Caesarea (Acts 10 : 23) 
and that he wrote out a full account of Peter’s discourse 
there (Acts 10 : 34-41) which is an epitome of our Mark 
and left it there with Cornelius. Chrysostom and 
Jerome say that Mark wrote his Gospel in Egypt. This 
would be the second edition. The common tradition 
is that he wrote his Gospel in Rome. This would be 
the third edition (cf. Holdsworth, Gospel Origins, pp. 
117 f.). Wendling, however, contends that three separate 
men worked upon these three ‘““Marks” (M1, M2, M3). 
M3 is the Evangelist. Wendling’s argument (Urmarkus, 
1905, and Die Entstehung des Markusevangeliums, 1908) 
is plausible, but not convincing. See his arguments 
refuted by Stanton’s treatment of “recent theories of 
the compositeness of St. Mark” (The Gospels as Historical 
Documents, Part ii, pp. 170 ff.). This “Three Stratum 
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Hypothesis” of Wendling “cannot be denied the merit 
of ingenuity and plausibility. We may admit at once 
that it gives a consistent explanation of the facts; the 
only question is whether the explanation is the true 
one” (Williams, A Recent Theory of the Origins of St. 
Mark’s Gospel, in Oxford Studies, p. 403). After all one 
feels that the theory is too precise and too artificial. 
There is no doubt at all that Mark used a variety of 
sources for his Gospel as did Matthew and Luke. It 
is not possible and not necessary to decide every detail 
about his sources, one need not be so “over-elaborate” 
(Patton, Sources of the Synoptic Gospels, 1915, p. 82). 
There were, indeed, major sources and minor sources — 
for each of the Synoptic Gospels, as Burton holds (Prin- 
ciples of Literary Criticism and the Synoptic Gospels, — 
1904, p. 49). 

It is quite possible that Mark made notes of Peter’s 
preaching from time to time, beginning at an early date, 
and using this and other data for the final book which 
we possess. It is an interesting question, the date of © 
Mark’s Gospel. If we admit the early date of Acts 
and the Lucan authorship, as is done by Harnack, Mark’s 
Gospel must be early. Harnack holds that Acts was 
written in Rome “at a time when St. Paul’s trial had not 
yet come to an end” (The Date of the Acts and the Synoptic 
Gospels, 1911, p. 99). This could not be later than A.D. 
63. Luke’s Gospel was written before the Acts (Acts 
1:1 f.), probably during the two years in Caesarea and 
before A.D. 60. If therefore Luke made use of Mark’s 
Gospel, we seem compelled to place it not later than the 
fifties. If Matthew’s Gospel is earlier than that of 
Luke and if Matthew also made use of Mark, we go 
further back, to A.D. 50 as the latest date, for our Greek 
Mark (cf. Nolloth, Rise of the Christian Religion, pp. 
19 f.). If Mark used Q, this ancient document comes 
near the time of our Lord’s ministry and death. We 
seem to be on terra firma in synoptic criticism in spite of 
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many complexities and perplexities. The historical worth 
of Mark and of Q is not to be lightly set aside. Criti- 
cism can claim that it has restored to modern scholars 
the historical character of the Synoptic Gospels as the 
result of a century of discussion. The modern man 
can employ with confidence the same intellectual tools 
here that he uses in his other studies. And in Mark 
and Q he is face to face with Jesus Christ in all his glori- 
ous humanity and his wondrous deity, son of man and 


Son of God. 
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My aim in this paper is to plead for a revival of syn- 
thetic and constructive methods in theological study, 
incidentally to exhibit a widely forgotten although 
fundamental aspect of what is called Dogmatic Theology. | 
What I have to say is related to the increasing demand 
for theological reconstruction—a demand with which 
I deeply sympathize, although with the reservation 
that such reconstruction needs more careful definition 
than it is apt to receive. As will appear in these pages, 
I believe that the revival for which I plead will at once 
conserve the results of modern critical investigation, 
and save them from onesided and misleading inter- 
pretation, by placing them in the context wherein alone 
they can be correctly understood and estimated. I 
believe that modern “results” have immense value, 
and that they have bearings which require constructive 
rather than critical methods to exhibit. It is for this 
reason, among others, that I am writing. 


I. The Modern Analytical Habit 


That the present method of work in sacred studies 
is predominantly analytical and critical, rather than 
synthetical and constructive, will not be denied by 
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many intelligent students of current literature. By the 
analytical method I mean, of course, that which is 
concerned with critical investigation, and with gaining 
more accurate knowledge of the facts and materials 
which have to be reckoned with in developing Construc- 
tive Theology. 

Of the need of such work, and of its renewal from time 
to time, there ought to be no serious question. It 
serves to eliminate crude and erroneous ideas, ideas 
which not only distort the faith of the multitude but 
also seriously hamper the development of theological 
science. It also brings forth new treasures as well as 
old; and in this way it enriches Theology, and improves 
our conceptions of God and of His gracious purposes 
for mankind. My convictions forbid me to disparage 
the value and results of modern critical investigation. 

I repeat that the habit of this age is predominantly 
analytical, and in no direction more conspicuously than 
in Theology. Sacred scholars are investigating rather 
than systematizing, and even the exceptions to this 
rule are monographic rather than general in their scope. 
Valuable contributions to constructive synthesis are 
being given, but they constitute a small fraction of 
current publications. Serious efforts to bring into 
coherent synthesis all that we know and have reason to 
believe of divine truth are lacking. 

The antecedents and causes of this situation are not 
obscure. They date from the sixteenth century, and 
may be summarized under four heads. 

(a) The Protestant reaction from mediaeval abuses 
of ecclesiastical authority brought in two new factors: 
(1) The first of these was a somewhat exclusive emphasis 
upon biblical study, an emphasis which gradually turned 
men’s attention to the exact letter of Scripture, and 
consequently to the study of proof-texts rather than of 
the larger meaning of the Bible as a whole. The proof- 
text method inevitably challenged the critical method, 
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which latter is often a negative inversion of the former. 
(2) The insistence upon private judgment, too unguarded 
as I believe it was, brought about a much needed 
emancipation of men’s minds. But it also produced a 
babel of discordant systems, which in turn tended ulti- 
mately to bring all systems of doctrine into discredit. 
The Protestant revolt was of course inevitable; and 
although I believe that the reaction was excessive, 
I cannot blind myself to the mental deliverance which it 
achieved. 

(b) One branch of this emancipation was the gradual 
removal of restraints from the scientific investigation 
of nature. Natural science first became fully scientific 
in modern days; and it has widened human knowledge, 
especially during the past seventy-five years, so vastly 
and so fruitfully that its methods have gained excessive 
emphasis, and have reduced in popular estimation almost 
every other form of serious study. But scientific methods 
are pre-eminently investigative, although they become 
constructive in the outcome; and the influence of natural 
science Is as yet predominantly on the side of analysis 
rather than of synthesis. As the complexities of nature 
have been opened out, the necessity of specializing has 
come to the fore. A scientist is now a specialist; and 
the specialist habit, at present widely prevalent, is 
prejudicial to synthesis, except within the narrow fields 
of mutually isolated specialties. In particular, men’s 
imaginations are limited by exclusive absorption in 
physical lines of investigation, and are often made 
incapable of synthesizing the diverse physical and 
spiritual aspects of the universe. Moreover, the mar- 
vellous successes of natural science have given to the 
specialized forms of naturalistic thought an influence 
which is not less widespread because prejudicial to 
large constructive conceptions. 

(c) The rapid progress of natural science, including 
psychology, has also created appearances of contra- 
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diction between theology and science, to the discredit 
of the former. The universe is God’s universe, and its 
working is His working. Accordingly the descriptions 
of its working which natural science affords are in effect 
descriptions of divine operations, and furnish data 
with which theology has to reckon; and the constructive 
interpretation of the divine aspects of the results of 
natural science pertains to theologians. But theo- 
logians depend upon natural science for correct external 
descriptions of these results. They cannot always, 
however, keep up with the progress of natural science, 
and they are often found to be maintaining theological 
propositions which are based upon antiquated science. 
This causes an appearance of conflict between theology 
and natural science, whereas the conflict really lies 
between old and new natural science. These conflicts 
occur frequently, but continue only until theologians 
can assimilate later scientific discoveries. The rapidity 
of recent scientific progress has caused a good deal of 
such conflict; and this has tended to discredit Con- 
structive Theology, and to throw it on the defensive. 
This in turn has caused apologetical theology in some 
degree to displace Constructive Theology. 

(d) Finally there is the influence of biblical criticism. 
Its nineteenth century success has been so great, and its 
results so notable, that it has secured an excessive share 
of attention in sacred study. Biblical criticism is fruitful 
in ‘results’? which can be seen to be such by all intel- 
ligent men, and its possibilities are very attractive. 
Then too, the Protestant doctrine that the Bible is the 
sole source and rule of faith adds an element of anxiety 
to the study, and intensifies the general sense of the 
importance of biblical criticism. The outcome has been 
to give a critical complexion to the bulk of current 
theological literature. I believe most sincerely in the 
need and fruitfulness of modern biblical criticism. It 
has served to banish many errors, and is helping us better 
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to understand what the divine authority of the Bible 
really involves. But its specialty is to examine the human 
aspects and meanings of biblical documents, severally 
considered. It ministers to constructive study of the 
divine teaching of Scripture, but cannot do full duty 
for it. Positive exposition of the Word of God as a 
whole is a larger task than that of purely critical exegesis. 
It begins where criticism leaves off. It puts the Bible 
together again, and studies the Scriptures synthetically, 
as constituting a divinely selected and ordered library, 
given for the edification of those who accept the faith 
which is in Christ Jesus. 


II. The Need of Constructive Work 


All the factors above described have worked for 
emphasis upon investigative, critical and analytical 
forms of theological work. The results have the utmost 
value for constructive purposes, provided constructive 
work is seriously undertaken. 'The time for it has surely 
come; and the results of modern biblical and scientific 
investigation which have to be reckoned with have 
reached a sufficiently determinative stage to be con- 
structively treated by theologians. Theology has been 
on the dissecting table long enough, and many signs 
now point to the need of a revival—I mean a very exten- 
sive revival—of Constructive Theology. 

Postponing closer definition, it is sufficient at present to 
say that Constructive Theology means an effort to 
bring all the complex elements of spiritual knowledge, 
from whatever sources they may be derived, into coherent 
synthesis. The aim of such construction is to gain a 
more just conception of divine truths by viewing them in 
their context. The realm of truth is not atomic but 
organic. All truths are interrelated, and the meaning 
of the several elements of sound doctrine are largely 
determined by their relative aspects, by the connection 
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of each with the wider context of divine truth at large. 
It is no more possible adequately and correctly to under- 
stand a Christian doctrine in isolation from the great 
realm of truth of which it is a part than it is to under- 
stand a bodily organ except in relation to the organism 
in which it functions. 

A certain amount of work is being done today which 
is called constructive. To some extent it is construc- 
tive, but it is only contributory to what needs to be done. 
It is not extensive in scope, and does not afford the 
compreheusive survey of spiritual truth which the 
Christian world now needs. Many valuable mono- 
graphs have been published during the past generation, 
and many sketches and discussions of constructive 
principles. But the great task of comprehensive syn- 
thesis in doctrine is still being put aside. The fact 
is that the need of such synthesis is not yet widely under- 
stood. No great Summa Theologica has been produced 
for a long time, and apparently theologians are either 
not interested in such work or have not the courage to 
undertake it. Probably the fact that existing works 
of this kind embody forms of thought and terminologies 
which are now outgrown either creates or strengthens 
prejudice against such labour. Men do not realize that, 
just as the great Suwmmae of the past were needed to 
coérdinate and fortify Christian doctrine under the 
then existing conditions of knowledge and_ thought, 
so similar works, adjusted in form and terminology to 
modern conditions of intelligence, are required to meet 
the same need—will help to unify the Christian outlook 
of our time and to overcome the confusion and upsetting 
effects of recent enlargements of knowledge and criticism 
run riot. So long as Christian theologians fall short of 
a truly comprehensive conception of the great body 
of truth which it is their vocation to expound in relation 
to human knowledge and reason at large, just so long 
will their labours be deprived of full fruitage, and the 
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present theological discord will be perpetuated and 
intensified. 

At this point I desire to call attention to the inade- 
quacy of certain substitutes for construction. This is 
an age of encyclopedias, and for their purpose such 
productions have great value. They bring together for 
convenient consultation scholarly summaries of the 
present state of knowledge and enquiry in many fields 
of specialized labour. But this bringing together is 
not synthesis or constructive work in the proper sense 
of these terms. Alphabetical arrangement is not co- 
ordination or unification of conceptions. It is simply 
an effective labour-saving device which enables the 
constructive theologian to utilize more quickly many 
of the materials which he has to employ. But the best 
theological dictionary that can be produced is merely 
an adjunct of Constructive Theology. It helps one to 
find things, but its divisions are arbitrary and have no 
constructive value. Their arrangement is not organic 
but mechanical. 

Another type of work, intended to be constructive 
but in fact only partially so, combines in logical order 
a series of essays on mutually related topics, written 
by several authors whose standpoints are in fundamental 
accord. Such a work may be very useful, and may 
break ground for true synthesis, but it cannot be expected 
to do more than that. If the several writers are to 
do their best, they will retain a certain amount of per- 
sonal detachment, and the results will not exhibit the 
complete mutual coherence which characterizes the 
chapters of a systematic work by one author. Then 
too, the scope of such works, of which the Lux Mundi 
affords a good example, is limited. No one of them 
meets the need with which I am here concerned. A 
more effective unity is needed than the editorial and 
collective method of production can secure. Theologians 
cannot do their best work unless editorial oversight 
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is kept within severe limits. There is abundant reason, 
therefore, for doubting the possibility of satisfactory 
constructive work of the kind under consideration by 
collective effort. Certainly it is impossible unless the 
chief worker can employ his assistants as mere compilers 
of material for him to utilize in his own way. Unless 
one mind is determinative in the whole and in all its 
parts, the result must lack the unity which is required 
for really successful construction. 

The suggestion has more than once been made that a 
religious brotherhood might succeed in this kind of work. 
The suggestion is plausible, for a closer unity of mind 
is possible in a religious house than elsewhere. But 
even there the need of a dominant mind, of a theological 
genius capable of fusing everything into constructive 
unity, is evident, if the result is to be more than a series 
of monographs. And what I have been urging applies 
with peculiar force to collections like The International 
Theological Library and The Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology. Both of these contain useful monographs, 
but neither of them meets the particular need of which 
I am writing. 


III. The Task of Dogmatic Theology 


The traditional name of what for argumentative 
reasons I have described as Constructive Theology 
is Dogmatic Theology—a name widely misconceived 
and invidiously regarded. Its one aim is popularly 
thought to be to exploit dogmas; and dogmas, thanks 
to their multiplication in recent centuries and_ their 
consequent mutual discordance, are regarded as dead 
shibboleths, calculated to repress freedom of enquiry 
and to enslave the mind. Competent scholars view 
the matter less crudely, but few of them wholly escape 
the contagion of prejudice which bows the queen of 
sciences out of court. 
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The popular idea of Dogmatic Theology is mistaken 
in regard both to the meaning of “Dogmatic” and to 
the place and use of dogmas. Theology came to be called 
Dogmatic, not because made up of dogmas, nor because 
claiming dogmatic authority, but simply because it took 
for granted the truth of ecumenical dogmas, making them 
determinative elements of theological construction. In 
brief the phrase Dogmatic Theology implies that the 
standpoint of historical Christianity is assumed to be 
fundamentally true and determinative. But whether 
called Dogmatic or Constructive, Theology is a human 
science—the science of whatever we can know, or have 
reason to believe, of divine things. Its scope is wider 
than that of dogma, and it is both progressive and 
fallible—not less important for spiritual intelligence 
on that account. As the knowledge of God’s universe 
increases, Dogmatic Theology makes progress also, 
spiritually interpreting new discoveries and assimilating 
the results in a wider codrdination of the divine meanings 
of all things. Logically speaking it is called the queen of 
sciences, not as having any unique authority, but because 
the knowledge of God and of His purposes with which 
Theology is concerned is the most central and illuminative 
knowledge which men can have. It is this because the 
universe is God’s universe and the meaning of every- 
thing in it is His meaning. 

The popular conception of dogmas and of their purpose 
is also at fault. It is so at least with regard to the 
ecumenical dogmas which are referred to in the phrase 
Dogmatic Theology. These dogmas are simply authorita- 
tive definitions by the ancient Church of certain central 
and vital doctrines received from the Apostles, the 
true understanding of which had been imperilled by 
erroneous definitions. The purpose of their adoption 
was to preserve the knowledge of apostolic doctrine 
among the faithful. Their terms are now called meta- 
physical, but they were then current coin among intel- 
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ligent men, and in their dogmatic context conveyed 
no other meaning than that which in every succeeding 
generation has been verified as preserving New Testa- 
ment and apostolic teaching. These dogmas were im- 
posed by ecumenical authority—the highest of its kind 
on earth. But if they were proved to be invalid, they 
would inevitably cease to retain their influence in Theol- 
ogy, whether it continued to describe itself as Dogmatic 
or appropriated some other description. 

The notion that theological science can be kept indefi- 
nitely within the grave-clothes of antiquated error 
is certainly mistaken. In common with other sciences, 
Theology seeks to codrdinate what is true, and will in 
time inevitably eliminate whatever is shown to be untrue. 
No authority is able to reverse this law; and the defer- 
ence of theologians to dogmatic authority would come 
to an end if its dogmas ceased to stand whatever legiti- 
mate tests can be applied. Theology cannot be pre- 
vented from making progress with the advance of 
human knowledge in spiritual things by calling it 
Dogmatic, for it is a science and is cultivated by earnest 
and thinking men. Its progress has indeed been greatly 
hampered at times by error, but the same is true of 
natural sciences; and the popular identification of 
Dogmatic Theology with mental stagnation should be 
ended. 

Dogmatic Theology is not a branch of ecclesiastical 
dogmatizing, but is a free science. It is Constructive 
Theology, and the coérdination of all spiritual knowledge 
with which it is concerned is of the utmost value to 
mankind. But its specialty is synthesis and construc- 
tion rather than analysis and critical investigation. It 
is complementary to these latter, and must of course 
reckon with their established results, however unex- 
pected they may prove to be. None the less the depen- 
dence is not one-sided, but is mutual. The results of 
criticism which have doctrinal implications, when viewed 
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in the context of the connected truths in which it is the 
specialty of Dogmatic Theology to place them, are some- 
times found to have need of modified interpretation. 
The final test of a critical result is its relatedness to 
previous knowledge of the realm of truth into which, 
if it is in accord with reality, it must be seen to fit. Even 
established facts—the most obstinate and immutable 
of things—sometimes undergo surprising changes of 
appearance and interpretation when removed from the 
isolation in which critical experts are apt to regard 
them and viewed in the larger context of connected 
truths in which a sound Dogmatic Theology places them. 

The facts connected with the resurrection of our Lord 
afford a notable illustration of this. To a detached 
critical expert these facts are apt to suggest almost any 
interpretation rather than that of a resurrection from 
the tomb of the “flesh and bones” in which the Lord 
was crucified. The critic is led by his specialized methods 
to study the post-resurrection appearances of Christ in 
isolation from all else except the postulates which phys- 
ical science and the so-called “historical method” 
supply. Very naturally he is involved in difficulties, 
for these appearances agree with no hypothesis which 
his exclusive method of inquiry permits him to adopt. 
They fit into no context which comes within the range 
of his specialized field of reckoning. The proof of this 
lies in the failure of critics of the “detached” type to 
agree in interpreting the appearances, and in their efforts 
to go back of the testimony and reconstruct the narrative. 

The one thing which they refuse to do, and which 
their reputation for expertness influences others to avoid 
doing, is to put the facts as they are given into the con- 
text in which their true meaning and credibility can be 
perceived. It is the task of Dogmatic Theology to do 
this very thing; and the great pity of it is that unreflect- 
ing prejudice against anything called “Dogmatic” blinds 
many scholarly enquirers to the need of employing its 
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constructive aid. Those, however, who overcome such 
prejudice, and carefully reckon with the constructive 
aspects of the resurrection, cease to feel baffled and 
mentally stultified by the conclusion to which the Gos- 
pel narratives point when they are not tampered with. 
This conclusion is that Jesus Christ rose from death 
in the flesh in which He was crucified, although with 
marvellous changes in the state and capacities of that 
flesh. 

To competent dogmatic theologians both the reality 
of our Lord’s risen flesh and the changes which it mani- 
festly underwent have a context of fact and truth which 
helps them to see that they are highly credible and 
supremely significant. The initial prejudice against belief 
in the fitness of matter for use in a world of spirits is 
met by the increasingly recognized fact that matter 
has no meaning or value except as made for spirit, by 
its increasing usefulness to spirit, and by perception 
that this present world is as truly a world of spirits 
as the future world can be. Moreover, the susceptibility 
of the body to development for spiritual use cannot be 
shown to be limited to this lme. Then there is the 
Person of Christ. ‘Declared to be the Son of God 
with power” by His resurrection, this revelation shows 
also that the resurrection was perfectly natural to Him, 
however impossible for mere man. He could not be 
holden of death. Then too, the Easter event is seen 
to have relations of determinative nature to the world- 
drama at large. It links up with the Incarnation and 
completes our redemption. It makes possible, and is 
in line with, all that follows—His heavenly enthrone- 
ment and priesthood, the functioning of the Church 
as His mystical Body, our Sacramental nourishment 
of His flesh and Blood, etc. . I am, of course, only indi- 
cating rapidly some of the lines of constructive work 
by which the dogmatic theologian places the resur- 
rection in its proper context, and thus exhibits its true 
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meaning and credibility. A far more elaborate exposi- 
tion than can be attempted here would be necessary to 
do justice to the subject. My point is that, in spite 
of their great value, analytical and critical methods 
of investigating divine truth have to be supplemented 
by the constructive methods of Dogmatic Theology, if 
their results are to be adequately tested and given inter- 
pretations of permanent validity. 


IV. Theological Reconstruction 


An urgent demand for theological reconstruction is 
frequently heard in our day. But in conservative 
circles this demand is apt to be regarded with suspicion, 
as having in view something very radical indeed— 
nothing less than an alteration of the substance of the 
Christian faith itself. It is true that in certain quarters 
those who advocate reconstruction do contemplate some- 
thing of this kind. But the phrase “theological recon- 
struction” ought to have no such meaning. Theology 
is one thing and the Christian faith another. The 
faith is a limited series of saving truths of permanent 
validity. These truths constitute determinative data for 
theology; but theology is a science which coérdinates these 
and all other spiritual data in one constructive scheme. 

It is the readjustment of this scheme to wider knowledge 
and new forms of thought that constitutes the proper 
meaning of theological reconstruction; and its necessity 
is not less real because the changes involved may prove 
to be less radical than some people think. The fact 
that the saving truths of Christian doctrine are not 
only abidingly valid, but have both internal and 
external relations which to a degree determine the more 
fundamental lines of theological construction, limits 
the amount of reconstruction of which Theology is 
properly susceptible. This can be refuted only by 
demonstrating the falsity of historic Christianity. Its 
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faith is not a bundle of mutually independent doctrines, 
but a closely interrelated series of truths which in their 
fundamental substance stand or fall together. And the 
relation of this body of truth to spiritual knowledge at 
large is so central and determinative that a Theology 
which is not controlled in fundamental construction by 
its propositions and their relations is necessarily at issue 
with truth and is unscientific. 

Regarded in logical sequence, the first of Christian 
doctrines is that of God, in His essential unity and tri- 
personality; and the mysteries of creation, of sin, of 
the redemptive drama (including the Incarnation and 
the death and resurrection of Christ), of our Lord’s 
heavenly priesthood, of the work of the Holy Spirit, of 
the Church and its means of grace, and of things after 
death, follow logically in the order in which I have listed 
them. Men’s coming to the knowledge of them rarely 
conforms to this sequence, and pedagogic reasons may 
justify a different order of exposition. For instance 
one may begin with the Incarnation and work backward to 
the doctrine of God. The point is that to do so is to work 
backward and not forward. Logically and scientifically 
speaking, the doctrine of God is prior to that of the 
Incarnation, and it cannot become otherwise, for the 
order is rooted in relations that are as much a part of 
immutable truth as are the several mysteries themselves. 

Now the aim of scientific construction is to conform 
the scientific order as closely as possible to the true 
relations of things; and this means that, so long as it is 
scientific Theology, it will coédrdinate fundamental 
Christian doctrines in the constructive order above 
indicated. But these doctrines constitute the most 
central data of Theology, and the unchanging nature 
of their relations gives a large element of stability to 
theological construction. 

What kind and degree of reconstruction does the 
progress of scientific and critical knowledge require? 
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Obviously one that will obscure the true relations and 
logical sequences of Christian doctrine is neither needed 
nor scientifically to be justified. Theological recon- 
struction should mean three things: (1) eliminating © 
extraneous accretions now seen to be invalid; (2) building 
into the structure of theological science as thus reformed 
the newly discovered data of our time, with such con- 
structive adjustments as this may require; (3) adjust- 
ments of terminology which, without altering their 
substance, will make Christian doctrines more intelligible 
to those who think and speak after the modern manner. 

Such reconstruction is both important and dependent 
for success upon very reverent, careful and skilful 
work. But if rightly carried through, it will not only 
rehabilitate Dogmatic Theology, but will also fortify 
the Christian faith and increase the efficiency of the 
Christian propaganda. Hitherto those who have under- 
taken reconstruction have too frequently been controlled 
by a destructive animus, or else have engaged in mere 
patchwork. Neither of these methods will answer; 
nor can the work be carried through successfully by 
those who are habituated to analytical and _ critical 
methods. Constructive work requires constructive skill, 
such as is to be found among competent constructive 
theologians. These must indeed be reliably and suffi- 
ciently acquainted with recent scientific and critical 
results; but not after the critical manner, if they are 
to specialize successfully in constructive work. In brief, 
the reconstruction of Dogmatic Theology is the work 
of dogmatic theologians—adequately acquainted with 
their subject, and capable of synthesis on the most 
comprehensive lines. 


V. Benefits of a Revival of Constructive Theology 


It is time to describe the benefits to be derived from a 
revival of Constructive or Dogmatic Theology. 
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(a) In the first place it will bring about a long needed 
improvement of Dogmatic Theology itself. This science 
has been to a degree sidetracked by critical scholarship, 
and has in consequence lagged behind. Roman Catholic 
theologians have continued to produce extensive works, 
but under restrictions that interfere with the develop- 
ments and reconstructions which modern conditions 
make necessary. Protestant works either are too re- 
stricted in range or perpetuate sixteenth century models 
rather than meet the present need. Anglican theology 
is notoriously unsystematic, and offers no example of 
large constructive effort. I do not wish to exaggerate. 
Quite a number of valuable monographs on particular 
doctrines have appeared, and also useful outlines of 
Christian doctrine for pedagogic purposes. | Contribu- 
tions to constructive work have also not been wanting, 
but they have been limited in range, and apologetical 
rather than systematic in aim. As a result, Dogmatic 
Theology in its proper sense of large and constructive 
treatment of the whole range of divine truth has stood 
still, and has fallen into discredit as identified with many 
outgrown conceptions. If it is to recover its lost prestige 
as the queen of sciences, it must be taken up by many 
competent scholars, reconstructed so far as changed 
intelligence requires, and brought abreast of existing 
spiritual knowledge on a large and comprehensive scale. 
When this is seriously undertaken, Dogmatic Theology 
will take its proper place among living branches of 
sacred study, and will bring the sorely needed benefits 
which properly attend its development. 

(b) I have already indicated one of these benefits— 
the final testing of the results of criticism by placing 
them in their proper context, and a more balanced and 
mature interpretation of them. So long as critical 
results are presented only as isolated propositions or 
interpreted from highly specialized critical standpoints, 
they will fail to exhibit their real theological bearings 
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and values. And they will cause theological unrest 
rather than the enlightenment to which they will minister 
when given their proper place and constructive inter- 
pretation. Dogmatic Theology is not antagonistic to 
criticism sanely pursued, but is its needed complement 
in final synthesis and mature understanding of its valu- 
able results. 

(c) A wholesomely developed Constructive Theology 
is the only human remedy for one-sided partisanship, 
sectarianism and provincial limitations of view, and for 
the opposite evil of chaotic license of opinion. I say 
the only human remedy because I do not forget the 
determinative part which the Holy Spirit fulfils in enlight- 
ening men’s minds, removing prejudice, restoring the 
sense of proportion and of responsibility for taking 
divine revelation seriously. But the sanity and large- 
ness of spiritual intelligence which the Spirit alone’ 
can impart requires Constructive Theology for its exhibi- 
tion and fortification; so that this science is the chief 
human and academic factor in the work of the Spirit 
referred to. Without adequate synthesis of spiritual 
knowledge and doctrine, men will inevitably specialize 
in favourite fields to the neglect of all else, and will develop 
one-sided and inadequate conceptions—fragmentary cari- 
catures rather than justly proportioned religious ideas. 

(d) Constructive Theology will make for Christian 
unity of mind, for that unity of fundamental conviction 
which is a necessary condition of success in healing the 
present sad divisions of Christendom. I am not think- 
ing of any sudden and magical results. Sectarian and 
partisan prejudice will for some time continue to react 
upon Theology and hamper its sound development and 
unifying influence; and the work of the Holy Spirit 
is an essential factor. If the scholarly Christian world 
were now to devote serious attention to Dogmatic Theol- 
ogy the immediate result would no doubt be disappoint- 
ing; for mutually inconsistent systems would be exploited, 
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and there would be no general agreement as to the 
constructive relations which connect Christian truths 
together and to a degree determine the meaning and 
proportionate values of each. If truth is organic, as it 
certainly is, the relations between particular truths 
are as determinate and susceptible of permanently 
valid exhibition as are the several truths themselves. 
In other words, the descriptive terms ‘‘true” and “false’’ 
are as applicable to the constructive aspects of Theology 
as they are to its propositions severally considered. 
Accordingly the immediate consequence of a revival of 
Dogmatic Theology would be the publication of systems 
of very unequal conformity to constructive truth. 

Yet such a result would be temporary, and short-lived, 
when contemplated from the standpoint of the ages. 
Error cannot permanently hold its own, especially when 
formulated in the open. We live in an age of growing 
cosmopolitanism; and under modern conditions every 
system of doctrine must obey the law of struggle for 
existence and survival of the fit, that is, of the true. 
All systems of doctrine must stand the test of mutual 
comparison in a cosmopolitan, catholic atmosphere, 
an atmosphere of searching criticism. Dogmatic Theol- 
ogy has no prerogative that can exempt it from such an 
ordeal. Gradually the unfit, one-sided and crude will 
be shelved. With the same gradualness the more fit, 
comprehensive and true will gain credit. Ultimately, 
under the enlightening and overruling providence of the 
Spirit of truth, there will emerge in Christendom the 
outlines of a Constructive Theology which will do justice 
to every positive truth (now either caricatured by one- 
sided emphasis or neglected in obedience to sectarian 
reaction) and will register and fortify a unity of mind 
among Christians for which no price except that of 
abandonment of truth is too great to pay. The immedi- 
ate and preliminary price is to turn away from negative 
attitudes and to cultivate positives, which are usually 
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true although often marred by partisan caricature. 
To cultivate positives means to put them in their con- 
text in the larger synthesis with which Dogmatic Theol- 
ogy is concerned. So it is that the campaign of mutual 
education upon which the restoration of visible unity 
depends must have as its chief adjunct and instrument 
a general revival of interest and of labour in constructive 
synthesis, in Dogmatic Theology. 

(e) Such a revival will greatly fortify Christian 
apologetic. Apologetical Theology is being cultivated 
by many capable scholars, but is handicapped by the 
excessive dominance of the analytical habit which I 
have been discussing. The apologist specializes in those 
particulars of the Christian position which are under 
attack. They are attacked as isolated propositions— 
that is, as imperfectly understood, for they cannot be 
adequately understood except in their context of truth. 
Apologists too often fall into the same snare. The 
Christian propositions which they defend are defended 
as if they were wholes instead of parts of a larger whole. 
The Christian position is one—not many. Its elements 
stand or fall together, and its full strength does not 
appear in discussions of its particulars, separately re- — 
garded. An adequate apologetic is one which exhibits 
the Christian position in its synthetic unity as a self- 
coherent body of truth, the credibility of which lies 
largely in the coherent unity of its parts. The appeal to 
intelligence of the Christian faith when exhibited as an 
organic whole is often successful where argumentation 
concerning its particulars fails because leading nowhere. 
But a background of adequate Dogmatic Theology is 
required, if apologists are to present such an appeal. 

(f) Finally, there is the effect of Dogmatic Theology 
on preaching. Genuine gospel preaching, which is largely 
doctrinal necessarily, has greatly suffered in our time, 
giving way to sermons on miscellaneous moral and semi- 
political questions of the day. One of the chief reasons 
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for this is the decay of theological study by the clergy. 
Doctrinal sermons are disliked because they are usually 
abstract and dull; but their abstractness is not due to 
the causes popularly supposed. It arises neither from 
the scholarly attainments of the clergy nor from any 
intrinsic dulness of doctrinal subjects. Sound doctrine 
represents the truths by which a sincere Christian seeks 
to live; and interest in Christian ideals of life carries 
with it mterest in the truths which lie behind, explain 
and justify these ideals. Were the knowledge of Chris- 
tian doctrine to become extinct, Christian ideals would 
soon die out, as having no basis and no future. It is a 
frequently verified fact that really intelligent doctrinal 
preaching draws great throngs of people, who recognize 
without difficulty that such preaching is exceedingly 
helpful to Christian living. Doctrine is not dull except 
when badly and ignorantly handled. 

No doubt bookwormishness, to use a dreadful word, 
is prejudicial to live preaching. But it is equally pre- 
judicial to sound scholarship, just as aimless sight- 
seeing is inconsistent with intelligent observation. To 
preach interestingly and effectively on doctrine 1s all 
one with preaching with adequate mastery of the subject, 
and such mastery of doctrinal subjects depends upon 
systematic study of Christian doctrines, that is, of the 
constructive relations and bearings of these doctrines, 
as well as of their several contents. And this study 
must be adequate, if the preacher is to emancipate 
himself from the technique of the subject—needed for 
student purposes but obnoxious in the pulpit. The usual 
reason why so many doctrinal sermons go over the heads 
of people is not that they are too profound, but that they 
are too academic; and a doctrinal preacher cannot 
escape the academic until he has transcended it by 
thorough study of Constructive Theology on large lines. 
It is by such study that he is enabled to perceive the 
manifold aspects and practical bearings of doctrine, 
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and to translate the technical terms of Theology into 
whatever forms of exposition are practically effective. 
The late Canon Liddon was able to preach doctrine — 
interestingly and effectively because he was a master of 
Theology. Many a preacher fails, and is tempted to 
turn away from gospel preaching, because of slender 
theological equipment and consequent incapacity to 
teach doctrine in a vital way. 


The primary subject of Dogmatic Theology is God, 
and those who study it are either directly or indirectly 
improving their knowledge of Him. “And this is eternal 
life, that they might know Thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.” 
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The Church of Christ in Process 
of Transformation 


By Grorer WituiAM Douauas, D.D., 
Senior Canon of the Cathedral of New York. 


Considering its size, Philo! is fairly representative of 
Protestant Churches. Personally we find it a ‘‘Get-To- 
gether” Club. This is one of its benefits to our minds 
and spirits. But however it be with us individually, we 
are well aware that our respective Churches, -as such, 
are getting together but slowly, at any rate to human eyes. 
Two of the poimts at which such approach appears to be 
slow are Organization and Doctrine. In this paper I 
endeavour to confine myself to organization. 

My subject is The Church of Christ in Process of 
Transformation, that is to say, of changing its form of 
polity or constitution. Now whenever clergymen get talk- 
ing about ecclesiastical constitutions, it is at the back of 
many minds, not only that the constitution of their par- 
ticular denomination is as good or better than any other, — 
1. €., more workable, but also that there is strong ground 
for a learned argument that, according to the New Tes- 
tament and the documentary evidence of the Primitive 

1This paper was originally prepared by request of Dr. Foakes 
Jackson and read to his Seminar at Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, composed partly of ministers from the Orient who have 
come back for a year’s special study. Subsequently it was read to 
the Philothean Society, familiarly known by its members as “Philo.” 
Philo was founded in 1867, and is composed of ministers of various 
denominations. Thereupon the author was requested to read his 
paper also to The Ministerial Association of The Oranges, at the 
Parish House of Grace Church, Orange, New Jersey. This associa- 
tion includes Roman Catholics and Jews. Finally it was read by 


appointment to The Clericus, an association of ministers of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in New York and vicinity. 
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Church, the form of the constitution of this or that 
clergyman’s particular Church is nearest to what Christ 
originally prescribed, or permitted His first Apostles to 
prescribe; and that this fact settles the question. 

Notice that here two lines of argument converge. 
One is, that a certain form of polity is most workable. 
The other is, that it is nearest to Christ’s original inten- 
tion, and therefore should not be changed. 

Per contra, my contention is, that what is workable now, 
or was so formerly, is not unlikely to be less workable 
in that precise form under new conditions; so that the 
question of workableness is always open. And further 
I contend that by His own words and actions our Lord 
indicated that, whatever His Church’s primitive consti- 
tution might be, it was bound to change. Indeed I 
think it may be fairly concluded that the more primitive 
this or that form of the Church’s constitution may be, 
so much the more probable—both scientifically and spir- 
itually—that from time to time such form must be re- 
constituted; that any form of polity—primitive, mediae- 
val, of the Reformation period, or today—is ipso facto 
destined to be transformed. In this respect Heraclitus 
was scientifically and spiritually right: révra yxwpet 
everything is in transition. This is what Internationalism 
is now claiming in the political field, as against the nar- 
row Nationalism of former times. Anyone who studies 
what the great constitutional lawyers have to say now- 
adays about Internationalism can see that it involves a 
radical reconstitution for hitherto separate nationalities; 
and a somewhat similar reorganization of ecclesiastical 
bodies is involved in the movement for a better unifica- 
tion of the Churches of Christ. And if Christ is to be 
our Guide in the religious life, the New Testament, 
taken as it stands, shows that in setting His imprimatur 
on the spiritual life of His Church He did not mean to 
tie it irrevocably to the precise form which that life then 
assumed, even if it can be demonstrated that that form 
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had His, or His Apostles’, express sanction for the time 
being. Christ intended the guidance of His Spirit to 
be a real guidance, and His promise covered all such 
“changes and chances of this mortal life.’’ 

Not to mention other parts of the New Testament, 
the actions and epistles of St. Paul are very illuminating 
in this connection, especially when taken in connection 
with the life and words of Christ; though the entire New 
Testament is to the same effect. Thus we are all fa- 
miliar with the passage in St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Corinthians where he speaks of the individual human 
body as capable, not only of resurrection, but of trans- 
formation, as of a seed into plant or tree. Take that in 
connection with his description of the Church as the 
Body of Christ. Doubtless in both cases the illustration, 
though prophetic, is not complete. Perhaps, as in an- 
other case, St. Paul would say here also: ‘““Which things 
are an allegory.” Sticklers may even argue that in 
Corinthians the metaphor is as mixed as that in Ephe- 
sians where Paul speaks of “the building up, or edifying, 
of the Body of Christ,” and again of “a full-grown man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ,” 
ete. But however that be, we cannot fail to notice how 
St. Paul’s designation of the Church as the Body of 
Christ soon passes over from what might at first be re- 
garded as mere metaphor, and is used as a description 
of actual fact; and that the New Testament record of 
the beginnings of Church history describes the Church 
as behaving as if such was the fact. The Church’s grad- 
ual transformation is to St. Paul’s eyes actual, and his 
description of the Church as Christ’s Body is as objec- 
tive and pragmatic as when he speaks of Angels as real 
beings, good and bad, mustering their unseen army 
among mankind. Neither in the one case nor the other 
does St. Paul intend his description to be taken as a mere 
metaphor, any more than Christ did when He spoke of 
the Vine and the Branches. Life is always ineffable, but 
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the description of the life-process as a transformation 
is as near as we can get. 

Now until modern physical science arrived upon the 
scene, and disclosed to us the atom and the electron, 
and the cells in our own bodies, it was easier to say that 
the aforesaid expressions must not be pressed: that at 
best they must be regarded, not as scientific, but as 
mystical: that if not metaphorical, they are at any rate 
mystical—the term whereby many of the devout jumble 
together and cover up a large domain of human experi- 
ences which are inscrutable to most people. But now 
natural science has disclosed that even the individual 
human body (which each of us knows best in all the 
world) is very much the sort of entity which the New 
Testament indicates the Church to be. It was already 
granted that the Church, like the State, is an organiza- 
tion of individuals animated, consolidated, and more or 
less controlled by an informing Spirit; and now science 
makes manifest that the individual’s body is much the 
same. Nay, is not this what the Atomic Theory repre- 
sents the whole universe to be? It appears that in matter 
as a whole there is what Bergson terms l’élan vital—a 
transmuting, informing spirit: that, whatever name be 
given to it, a transforming spirit indwells not alone this 
or that individual object, but the entire aggregate, and 
the aggregation of aggregates which we call the universe 
so far as we can peer into it. Now my contention is, 
that this conclusion of the New Testament and modern 
science taken together should be applied, not only to our 
general conception of what the Church’s constitution is 
capable of, but in particular to the much discussed problem 
of Ecclesiastical Reunion. Internationalism is in the air, 
and so is Intercommunion. Internationalism will be an 
Intercommunion of States. Church Unity confronts us 
with the problem of an Intercommunion of Churches. 
What if both of these be but samples of the process of 
reconstitution by transformation which belongs to all 
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vitality as such? Is it not already evident that the two 
problems interlock, and that each in its own sphere in- 
volves a profound change of present constitution? 

Let us go back a moment to what St. Paul said to the 
Corinthians. Let us consider biologically, both from the 
scientific and the spiritual point of view, the illustration 
which the human body afforded to St. Paul in matters 
ecclesiastical. Without presuming that the illustration 
is complete, or can be pressed too far, let us admit that 
the Apostle to the Gentiles intended it to be illustrative 
and prophetic of the process of Christian experience, 
personal and ecclesiastical, whereby the individual Chris- 
tian and the Church as a whole are “transformed into 
Christ’s image.” And as we pursue our study let us 
have in mind the very words that the Gospel of St. John 
gives as Christ’s prayer for Christian Unity, whereby 
He explains the less by the greater and carries us even 
to the mystery of God’s own ineffable Being. Surely no 
devout Christian imagines that our Lord was dealing out 
to us a mere metaphor when He prayed: “‘that they 
may be all one; even as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I 
in Thee, that they also may be in Us: that they may be 
one, even as We are One: I in them, and Thou in Me, 
that they may be made perfect? in one.” 

Your individual body is an aggregation and concen- 
tration of a million cells or bodies; each cell with a self- 
hood of its own, but all unified by an informing soul. 
We take the aggregation of cells as an expression of your 
selfhood; yet nobody ever saw the very you. Nobody 
knows just where you are. You are hidden away in a 
body composed of many bodies. You find yourself (in 
the phrase of Christ’s parable of the Prodigal Son, you 
come to yourself) in what science estimates as an aggre- 
gation of innumerable cells or bodies. If any one of the 
million cells loses its selfhood, it wanes and dies; and 


2In the Greek the root word for “made perfect”’ is the same which 
in the Revised Version of Ephesians 4: 13 is translated “fullgrown.” 
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if enough of the cells lose their selfhood the whole human 
body dies, i.e., passes through a very striking transforma- 
tion, for Christ showed that even in death the trans- 
formation is not extinction. But even before death, 
from the period of protoplasm onward to old-age, there 
are prophetic though lesser changes. Throughout these 
lesser changes of your life before death everybody who 
knows you finds in you a mind of your own, a memory 
of your own, a will of your own; in short, a soul of your 
own so personal as to be capable of persisting in and 
by perpetual changes.’ And as to death, Christ foretells 
for you what He manifested in Himself, the same per- 
sonally persistent life. Unquestionably the form is 
throughout associated with the life for the time being, 
and has much to do with its expression; though as soon 
as the germ has emerged from the mother’s womb, on 
through childhood and manhood your friends notice, 
even if you do not, the subtile signs of change, and under 
medical analysis and observation the structural changes 
are very marked. Furthermore, if with Professor Henry 
Fairfield Osborn we trace backward the more than 
25,000 years of man’s development on this planet, from 
the dim days of “The Men of the Old Stone Age” the 
record on the rocks gives picturesque account of the rad- 
ical changes of man’s bodily, mental and moral constitu- 
tion, although Professor Osborn finds throughout these 
the identical self-conscious entity. Thus this human 
organism, whether racial or individual, contrives to hold 
its own, reacting to the combined impulsion of an interior 
vital energy and the push of circumstances, just as, ever 
since their history began to be written, the Churches and 
the States have done from period to period. And as for 
our instinctive clinging to our present given forms of 


3Cp., On the Threshold of the Unseen, chap. XI, by Sir William F. 
Barrett, F. R. S., New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., also Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s Address on Continuity to the British Association. London, 
J. M. Dent & Sons. 
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ecclesiastical organization or polity,—our inveterate re- 
fusal to recognize the alterations which, in spite of or 
because of their constitution, are going on in every 
Church, as in every State, throughout the world, how 
like this is to our devotion to the bodily frame of 
ourselves and of our friends. As Shakespeare says in 
Hamlet, “What a piece of work is man! in form and moy- 
ing how express and admirable! the beauty of the world! 
the paragon of animals!” Our affection and imagination 
fasten to the charm of bodily form as if it were not 
fleeting before our very eyes, and as if every little while 
we were not obliged to bury the forms of our beloved 
and abandon them as dust to dust. Yet the wise do 
not allow their affection to be inextricably identified with 
the transitory form of it. Even on Pagan lips the cry 
“Anima vagula!’’ (O passing soul!) bore testimony to 
man’s indomitable conviction that the soul is on a jour- 
ney, and, like the worm emerging in the butterfly, en- 
dures the transformation. 


Life! we’ve been long together 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather. . . . 
Say not Good Night,—but in some brighter clime 

Bid me Good Morning! 

Speaking of the change from worm to butterfly, that 
is a case constantly before our earthly eyes of life endur- 
ing an entire change of constitution. Says that great 
scientist, Sir Alfred Wallace: ““The caterpillar often in 
two or three weeks of chrysalis life has its whole internal, 
muscular, nervous, locomotive and alimentary organs 
decomposed and recomposed into a totally different 
being, an absolute miracle if ever there is one, quite as 
wonderful as would be the production of a complex 
marine organism out of a mass of protoplasm.”* And 
Christians, who by the amply witnessed experience of 
Christ Himself, have long ago been absolutely assured 
of the persistence of individual human life beyond the 


4 Letters and Reminiscences, by James Marchant, vol. ii., p. 89. 
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grave, should be thereby made all the readier to admit 
the ecclesiastical consequences of this, since the New 
Testament expressly calls the Church the Body of Christ; 
though that is precisely what the average clerical mind 
in all Christian denominations still refuses to do when 
called on to apply it to the transformation of Chris- 
tendom. We hang on to our present given form of 
ecclesiastical polity as if it were so sacrosanct that to 
reconstitute it would be a breach of trust. States may 
change and grow, for they are secular. Kingdoms may 
pass over into republics, autocracies into democracies, 
manifesting vital energy; but the organization of the 
Church, being of Divine Right, is supposed to be incap- 
able of constitutional change. And if any Church has 
still substantially the primitive form, of course it must 
stick to it. That is the argument. But if we know of 
Divine Right in this world, organized life has it, civic 
and ecclesiastical, no less than the individual body; 
for vitality is of God. And even if there be provable 
historic forms of organic being that started in possession 
of such right, these zpso facto included and presupposed 
the Divine Right to live by transformation. This is 
what Richard Hooker said to his monumental Study of 
Church Polity with a view to the divisions of the Church 
at the Reformation: “Nature tendeth to validities.”’ 
It is also what the “High Church” Bishop Andrewes 
said, a little later, when he wrote: “Though our (Epis- 
copal) government be of Divine Right, it follows not 
that a Church cannot stand without it. He must needs 
be stone-blind that sees not Churches standing without 
it. . . . He must be made of iron who denies them 
salvation. We are not those iron people. We make a 
wide difference between these things.” Bishop White’s 
Preface to the American book of Common Prayer took 
substantially the same position. Recently the late 
Bishop John Wordsworth, of Salisbury, reviewed the 
whole question in the light of the most, modern erudition, 
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and of the experience of Christian missionaries, and his 
conclusion was the same. And the Lambeth Conference 
of 1908 pronounced itself in these far-seeing terms: 


“We must set before us the Church of Christ as He would have it, 
one Spirit and one body, enriched with all those elements of divine 
truth which the separate communities of Christians now emphasize 
severally, strengthened by the interaction of all the gifts and graces 
which our divisions now hold asunder, filled with all the fullness 
of God. We dare not in the name of peace barter away those precious 
things of which we have been made stewards. Neither can we 
wish others to be unfaithful to trusts which they hold no less sacred. 
We must fix our eyes on the Church of the future, which is to be 
adorned with all the precious things, both theirs and ours. We 
must constantly desire not compromise but comprehension, not 
uniformity but unity.”® 
Not that we must not lay great stress on the form of 
the Church from time to time; for this, though not 
invaluable, is very valuable until it is outlived. We 
know no life that is not for the time being attached to 
form. Christ, like nature, laid stress on form. His 
parables from nature showed His sensitiveness to beauty 
of form. But if we look to His own human life, we 
shall take the transitoriness of form as a sign of the 
transcendence of vitality. And as to ecclesiastical polity, 
no amount of historical erudition has been able to prove 
that Christ Himself prescribed a definite form for it, or 
forbade His Apostles to change what they devised. Even 
Bishop Gore, the High Anglican, is driven by his own 
erudition to admit this, when in his recent book he says, 
“Christ did not legislate for His Church.” To which we 
do well to add and recollect the, to some persons astound- 
ing, fact that Christ left behind Him no written record 
of Himself whatever. 

As to the Biblical history of the Jewish Church previous 
to Christ’s arrival, there are several periods when the 
record enables us to lay our finger on crises of profound 
constitutional change, when the force of the interior 
vitality of the Church reacted to the force of exterior 


5Quoted by Robert Ellis Thompson, LL.D. The Historic Episco- 
pate, p. 288. Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 1910. 
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circumstances, and these largely civil. I have no time 
now to specify these, but they are patent to the student 
of the Old Testament history. Furthermore, then as 
now, between the constitutional alterations from period 
to period, whatever the formal constitution of the Jewish 
Church was, it did not secure or effectuate its ideal; 
and even the regular ministers and officials, who ought to 
have been an example to the flock of constitutional 
efficiency, did not continuously maintain the spirit and 
intention of the forms they practised. And it was 
“like Priest like people.’’ This is the burden of the 
Prophets and the sigh of the Psalms. Yet in all those 
centuries God laid stress on whatever was the constitu- 


tion for the time being, and did not withhold His blessing 


for the new form on the mere ground that the Jewish 
Church had changed its polity. God recognized the 
altered ecclesiastical constitution as He did the civil, 
when to judges the Jews preferred a king and God said by 
the mouth of Samuel: “Now therefore behold the king 
whom ye have chosen, and whom ye have desired! and 
behold, the Lord hath set a king over you. . . . But 
if ye will not obey the voice of the Lord, then shall the 
hand of the Lord be against you, as it was against your 
fathers. . . . For the Lord will not forsake His people, 
for His great Name’s sake’ (I Sam. 12:13, 15, 22). 
And still the Bible grew magnificently on from one book 
to another, parallel to the changes in the ecclesiastical 
system, making worshippers of those who had the will 
to worship in the synagogues and Temple which their 
constitution provided, and who fed on the spiritual 
food: here a John the Baptist, and there an Elizabeth 
and a Zechariah, waiting for the Lord’s coming and 
abiding patiently on Him. It was then very much 
as it is now with our Church services and sacraments 


and ordinations and Sunday Schools, with our system — 


of Synods and our endowed institutions. The system 
was there, and could not be dispensed with till the proper 
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time for change. It kept things going for the com- 
paratively few who faithfully availed themselves of it.® 
But, in spite of the ecclesiastics’ desire to the contrary, 
the system was not sacrosanct. As the Hebrew prophets 
themselves amply testified, it was always on the brink 
of reconstitution. And just when the alteration was 
becoming, as the Jews thought, a desecration civil and 
ecclesiastical, because heathen Rome stepped in to enforce 
both civil and ecclesiastical order, in the Pax Romana 
Jesus Christ was born. Nothing but the strong Roman 
hand for a spell kept down the rebellious Jews and enabled 
Jesus to live His life and preach His gospel, until the 
Roman lifted his hand a little and allowed Jesus to be 
crucified ‘“‘in His hour.’ No wonder that from his 
retrospect of that short span of thirty years St. Paul 
the Apostle carried over his impression of the inter- 
action of the civil with the ecclesiastical constitution, 
and could say even of Pagan Rome, “The powers that 
be are ordained of God.” 

But what did Christ Himself do about it? How did 
He regard the whole situation? To the amazement of the 
ecclesiastics, in answer to an explicit question, Jesus said, 
*“Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s’’; and 
to the Woman of Samaria: ‘“‘Woman, believe Me, the 


6For the sake of comparison it may well be stated here that careful 
calculation shows that in the Middle West of the U. S. A., in a popu- 
lation of 30,000,000, there are 10,650,000 nominal Church members, 
of whom 4,000,000 are nominal Roman Catholics. The Roman 
Catholics have 132 members for one thousand of the population; 
the Methodists 53; other denominations in a decreasing scale. Thus 
the Middle West, the heart of America, presents us with an enormous 
area, a complex population of many tongues and traditions, of which 
two-thirds are unchurched. From this it is by no means to be con- 
cluded that two-thirds of the population are godless. The heart of the 
U. S. A. is not only rich, active and progressive, but striving for social 
uplift and improved education. It is possessed of much unorganized 
religious sentiment. But organized religion has little or no hold on 
the population, although mercy, righteousness, justice and charity 
are evidently more and more vital among them. See article on 
Religious Conditions in the Middle West, by the Rev. G. P. Atwater, 
in The Churchman, New York, January 26, 1918, p. 121. 
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hour cometh when ye shall neither in this mountain, 
nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father. . . . The hour 
cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers shall 
worship the Father in spirit and truth: for the Father 
seeketh such to worship Him.” And this and similar 
utterances of Christ are substantiated by what He did 
and by what He refrained from doing. So little stress did 
Christ Himself lay on any definite and particular form of 
organization for His Church, in preference to another 
form, that before and ever since the Reformation, when 
circumstances led ecclesiastics to scrutinize this question 
because of disputes as to what exactly the original polity 
was, nothing decisive could be adduced. In the absence 
of explicit directions by Christ it appeared that Christ 
left it to be settled by Christians themselves, assisted 
by the indwelling Holy Ghost, Whose guidance Christ 
promised, not to the first disciples alone, but also to their 
followers forever. What the New Testament emphasizes 
is the proper spirit of the Christian Society, and the im- 
portance of not dropping the Apostolic reins and fellow- 
ship. Furthermore it is evident that from the start the 
new Christian organization owed a great deal of its form 
to the surrounding Jewish and Pagan organizations of 
religion. Christians could still worship in the Jewish 
Temple and assemble in the synagogues, as Christ Him- 
self had done; and they took over, from both the Jew 
and the Roman and the Greek, methods of administra- 
tion for the Christian polity. The very names Bishop, 
Deacon, Presbyter and Priest were thus derived, being 
transformations of old offices. As to the old offices and 
forms of Judaism, Christ Himself had openly respected 
them. In spite of His not insisting on a single type of 
polity, which so amazes some modern minds, He openly 
treated the then existing Jewish Church constitution as 
valuable, even if not invaluable. Though He insisted 
that Judaism was a transitory phase of real religion, and 
foretold its utter overthrow a little later, saying, “O 
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Jerusalem, if thou hadst known the time of thy visitation!” 
nevertheless, until the end should arrive, Christ set such 
value on the devout practice of the current Judaism that 
He Himself conformed to it, and advised His disciples to 
render proper homage to the Hierarchy; as when He 
charged the lepers: “Go, shew yourselves unto the 
Priests’; or again, to the inner circle of His followers: 
“Go ye up unto this Feast.” Just because He was to 
transform Judaism, He valued that which was to be 
transformed. Yet per contra, He was plainly conscious 
that neither His Person nor His career were enhanced 
by the Church Polity of His people; that the Church 
was not only blind, but positively hostile to Him; and that 
though His ministry was first of all to Jewish churchmen, 
and most of the few who accepted Him were pious Jews, 
nevertheless He found not in all Israel so great faith as 
in a certain Gentile centurion; and the time would come 
when countless outsiders would accept Him, while “the 
children of the Kingdom would be cast out.” By His 
Life, by His message, by His unique Personality, He 
transcended the constitution of the Jewish religion, and 
drew His followers out of it by a process of transforma- 
tion, 

Similarly after Christ’s departure, there is no evidence 
that a definite new form for the Christian polity was 
thought out by anybody beforehand, as modern organizers 
lay out a constitution. Solvitur ambulando appears to 
have been the rule, if for no other reason than that the 
Primitive Christians supposed that all their arrangements 
were temporary, and the main thing was to grow in grace 
while they waited for their Lord’s second advent,. when 
there was to be a new heaven and a new earth. When 
circumstances changed and they abandoned their ex- 
pectations of Christ’s immediate return, they naturally 
paid more attention to their Body as an organism for 
protective and extensive purposes; for how true Christ’s 
description of them was: “Behold, I send you forth as 
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sheep in the midst of wolves.” So in order to secure 
their longer future in this dangerous world the Christian 
Society, as our meagre documentary evidence indicates, 
adopted methods, some of them experimental, which 
they felt free to modify according to the occasion. One 
or another, of the few original Apostles that remained, 
initiated, or endorsed, or allowed these methods, which 
the experience of the Society was to test in the inevitable 
interaction of Church and State; but always with the 
conviction that, in the true Christian’s estimate of time 
and eternity, “the time was short and the Lord at hand.”’ 

Yet at the very start, as ever since, there were ““Grow- 
ing Pains.” Men’s natural attachment to their inherited 
and given forms made them fearful of reconstitution. 
Such “Growing Pains” were manifest when Christ Him- 
self contended with the reactionary Jewish Hierarchy; 
again when Gentile converts were admitted to the 
Jewish-Christian organism on new terms; again when 
St. Paul was recognized as a true Apostle without having 
conferred with flesh and blood, or having gone up to 
Jerusalem to them that were Apostles before Him (Gal. 
1:18—2:4); and again, beyond the New Testament 
though still in the Primitive Period, when at Jerusalem 
the Church Polity was different from that at Alexandria, 
while Rome had peculiarities of her own. Yet in spite of 
“Growing Pains,” the Body of Christ as a vital organism 
was still in the Way of Life. In the language of theo- 
logians, there was ‘“‘an extension of the Incarnation” 
of Jesus Christ, Who maketh all things new. 

Thou art the Way. 

Hadst Thou been nothing but the Goal, 
I cannot say 

If Thou hadst ever met my soul. 

If there were time and space for it in this paper I 
might give ampler illustrations of my theme from the 
period of the Reformation, which has been brought 
vividly to all our minds by the Quadricentenary of 
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Luther. At the Reformation we have a conspicuous 
exhibition of Christ’s Body in process of transformation. 
Many ecclesiastics and many pious laymen were aghast 
at this: they did not have the insight of such as Hooker 
and Andrewes, whom I quoted just above. But Hooker 
and Andrewes, like Bishop White of Pennsylvania and 
Bishop John Wordsworth later on, recognized that the 
Reformation was an instance of the interior energy of 
Christ Himself reacting on exterior circumstances both in 
Church and State, and interacting with “the unruly wills 
and affections of sinful men.” Even so in the cataclysm 
of this world-war, who can shut his eyes to the prospect 
that the Orthodox Eastern Church will undergo a pro- 
found transformation because of the Russian revolution? 

Yet “Looking Backward” is even now too much 
the order of the day in all the Churches, and in their 
Conferences on Faith and Order, useful as these are. 
Newman, in his Doctrine of Development, was not all 
wrong because he looked forward; and we shall not 
refute his fallacies by simply looking backward to the 
old paths. Although Newman’s application of the uni- 
versal law of development in support of an Infallible 
Papacy was a misstatement of facts; although since the 
dogma of papal infallibility was promulgated the Pope 
has not made a single infallible utterance, not even in 
this world-war when thousands look to him; although, 
too, in laying the supposed primitive foundations for his 
theory Newman’s poetic imagination threw over the first 
era of the Church a light that never actually was on land 
or sea—even so, if you would meet and vanquish the 
present claims of the Papacy you must have a sounder 
and more thorough argument than the mere appeal to 
either present or primitive ecclesiastical constitutions. 
For much has been, and much will be, effected by the 
transformation of such constitutions, under pressure 
from within and from without. The whole witness of 
history goes to show that many of our ecclesiastical 
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divisions were a vital procedure for the time being of 
the Christian Body. What Anglican, for example, will 
now deny this to the Methodists? So too when, as at 
present, the impulse is not for separation but for reunion. 
As the movement for Internationalism, which would be 
an Intercommunion of States, is a good sign of our times, 
so there is reason for confidence that the present 
disposition of many of the Christian Churches, not 
merely to federate for social service or to join sometimes 
in common prayer, but so to change their constitution 
that intercommunion between them can come to pass, 
is a sign and gesture of spiritual vitality. No human 
being can foresee what the transfigured Church shall 
ultimately look like, but the vital process is going on. 
Yet can anyone imagine fruition for it unless and until 
every part of the Body—Roman Catholic, Eastern 
Orthodox, Anglican and Protestant Episcopalian, Presby- 
terian, Congregationalist, Baptist, Methodist, or what- 
ever—has made at least this preliminary admission: 
that every existing form of Church constitution, if it be 
vital, possesses the God-given capacity of transformation 
which belongs to vitality, as such? that it does not con- 
tinue in one stay? 

I have mentioned that Professor Henry Fairfield 
Osborn has shown that man, as a self-conscious religious 
entity, has been in process of development for 25,000 
years at least; so that, in any proper estimate of the not 
yet two thousand years of the Christian Body, the Church 
of Christ is very young. We are still the Primitive 
Church, in comparison with the long, incalculable develop- 
ments that lie before us in the eternal process of the 
Kingdom of God. And in a still more recent lecture, sum- 
marizing his new book entitled The Origin and Evolution of 
Lnfe, Professor Osborn says: “If the naturalists have failed 
to make progress in the search for causes, I believe it is 
chiefly because they have attempted to reason back- 
ward. . . . The cart has always been placed before the 
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horse. . . . Thought has turned from matter backward 
into energy, rather than from energy forward.” In his 
new book Professor Osborn takes “‘some of the initial 
steps towards an energy conception of evolution.” He 
says: “With the advent of life the evolutionary process 
immediately takes a new course; the cosmic processes 
cease to run down and begin to build up, abandoning 
old forms and constructing new ones, continually giving 
birth to an infinite variety of new forms and functions 
which never appeared in the universe before.” 

So, then, this great natural scientist finds in the whole 
physical universe of organic life what I in this paper 
have tried to set forth as the process of life for Christ’s 
Body the Church. It appears that we need no longer 
doubt that our religious constitution and our secular or 
civic constitution are as really of one piece as they seem 
to be to the historian; and that there are now excellent 
scientific grounds for the New Testament comparison 
between the process of an individual’s body and that of 
a body politic or ecclesiastical; and again, between 
Christ’s own individual Body and His Body the Church. 

To sum up. The contention of this paper is that the 
life of every vital organism, ecclesiastical or other, is not 
a static process but a process or transformation: that as 
to His Church our Lord acted and spoke according to 
this principle, and pledged His Holy Spirit to promote 
it; and that the course of both the Jewish and the Chris- 
tian Church was such from period to period of the actual 
history. Therefore for either Catholics or Protestants 
to endeavour to stick to an ancient form of constitution 
for the simple reason that it is the primitive form is un- 
sound, not alone from the standpoint of biology and his- 
tory, but also because in spiritual practice the older a 
form is the likelier it is that it must be reconstituted if 
its vitality is to be preserved. From all which it follows 
that if our Conferences on Faith and Order are to be 

7Reported in the New York Evening Post, Nov. 16, 1917, p. 11. 
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effectual, as a preliminary to success there must be on | 
the part of all concerned—Eastern Orthodox, Roman 
Catholics, Anglicans, and Protestants of all denomina- 
tions—readiness to admit that for the United Church 
of the future there must be a general transformation of 
present ecclesiastical constitutions. In this respect real 
Catholicism and real Internationalism make similar de- 
mands on the vitality of those concerned; and the loftier 
the ideal the more practical must the preparation be. 
Tlavra xwpet. 

Wherefore we shall all do well to choose for our motto 
the burning words of Canon Scott Holland, written in 
full view of this world-war, in his recent article on The 
Religion of a Moving Changing World: 

“The whole round earth is on the move. That is the cardinal 
significance of the hour. There has been no parallel in history 
to the range and scale of this movement. During the last few 
years, everywhere at once, down went all that barred and obstructed 
and isolated. Bolts withdrew themselves; doors flung themselves 
wide. Frontiers seemed of no account. Roads lay open. Ancient 
civilizations, that had on them, we thought, the very stamp of 
eternity, crumbled away before our eyes. Conditions which had 
endured, since man began to be, broke up and vanished. . . . The 
world-religions: of China, Japan and India, are protests against 
Change. Yet the whole world has committed itself to Change. 
It has accepted motion as its law of life. The Gospel of Western 
civilization has taken possession. Man is in movement. But 
there is just one religion in the world which has seen in motion the 
law of human life, the key to man’s being. It was the Jew who 
first declared that man is essentially Prophetic. The worth of his 
existence lies in the future. In what he will be lies the standard 
of his value. This is how history became the medium of the Divine 
Revelation of God to man, as well as of man’s revelation of himself 
to God. History is continuous. . . .” 

“Arrest is now forbidden man by a yet more absolute decree. Under 
Christ’s law it becomes the sin of sins, the sin of the fixed contented 
Pharisee, the sin against the Holy Ghost. For man is now endowed 
with the Spirit whose very existence is motion. It ‘proceeds.’ Man’s 
vocation is to move on endlessly, in the Face of Jesus Christ.” 

_ “Here then is the one and only Religion which the present situa- 
tion has need of. If only it be given a chance! It must be quick. 
For the movement of the world is going ahead at a terrible speed. 
If the world receives no inspiration from the Faith of Jesus Christ, 
if we at such an hour fail to bring home to men the one offer which 


can be of any avail, then we shall have made the great Refusal, 
we shall have blasphemed the Holy Ghost.’’ 
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Luther and His Modern 
Historians 


By W. L. Bevan, Pu.D. 


In the religious life of the present day sectarianism 
shows itself to be the most prominent and perhaps the 
most efficient factor in all ecclesiastical organizations. It 
really makes very little difference whether some tradi- 
tional historic name, or whether some comparatively new 
designation be accepted. The significant feature is its 
sectarian activity. There is a common foundation in 
the Christian life of the individuals attached to all re- 
ligious organizations; but this common foundation has 
to be subordinated whenever loyalty to the organization 
comes into question. At such times even those most 
willing to try to forget sectarian affiliations are offered a 
choice between individual isolation and a sincere accept- 
ance of the specific principle which attaches them to the 
group to which they owe allegiance. Sectarianism did 
not originate in Christendom as an accident; it is a 
product which goes back to a definite stage of evolution 
in the history of the Christian Church. Those who are 
proud of sectarianism and those who regret its existence 
are at one on this point at least. They know where to 
find the origin of sectarianism; they know where to 
trace its principles, and there is no uncertainty in dis- 
covering the personalities in history who are concerned 
with the creation of a sectarian Christianity. 

There is something like a general consensus to-day on 
the need of eliminating from our future Christianity 
sectarian features. Just because of this consensus it is 
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possible with a higher degree of impartiality than ever 
before to study the age in which sectarianism originated, 
and also to place in a larger and freer setting the men 
through whose leadership sectarianism has been imposed 
upon the world. Perhaps the stage has not yet been 
reached in which it is possible to fix with the same finality 
the position to be claimed by Origen, St. Augustine, St. 
Francis of Assisi, and also the leaders of the anti-papal 
revolt of the sixteenth century. But every historical 
student is confident that there are accepted standards to 
be applied. Just as there is a common effort today 
through minute research to find the place to be assigned 
in the French revolution to such men as Mirabeau, 
Danton, and Robespierre, so there is at least a strong 
conviction that it should be possible to discover with 
equal exactness the weight to be assigned in the religious 
revolution of the sixteenth century to Luther, Zwingh, 
and Calvin. 

Partisan difference and traditional loyalty cannot for- 
ever block the way to the ascertainment of truth, or even, 
which is more important in the case of the Reformation, 
to the valuation in modern terms of the truth when once 
ascertained. It is no mere accident that some of the 
best work done in investigating the career of Calvin at 
Geneva is to be ascribed to a Roman Catholic scholar, 
and that also one of the best biographies of the founder 
of the Society of Jesus should come from the pen of a 
Protestant. It is no mere accident, either, that an Anglican 
bishop in writing the history of the Renaissance papacy 
should be found fault with by an eminent Roman Catholic 
historian because of a weakness detected on the part of 
the Anglican scholar in applying primary ethical stand- 
ards to the lives of the popes who occupied the Roman 
See immediately prior to the Reformation period. 

Such facts as these are only signs of the times. It is 
coming to be recognized in all parts of the Christian 
world which has received its orientation to religion 
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through the experiences of the sixteenth century, that 
those experiences can and should be judged with an at- 
tempt at least at impartiality. Only a short time ago 
valuable historical material concerning the life of Martin 
Luther was collected by Roman Catholic writers, Denifle 
and Grisar. No one pretends that in the case of either 
of these Luther biographers has a final unprejudiced 
non-partisan standpoint been attained; but it is significant 
that when writing the life of a man where all the critical 
events of his career naturally became the subjects of 
contention, members of a religious communion which 
suffered so much damage from the Lutheran revolt can 
venture today to profess it as their aim at least to en- 
large the area of proof rather than accentuate the zone of 
controversy. 

Depreciation must go the way of exaggeration. A con- 
siderable advance in the desire to obtain historic truth 
by the process of emancipation from partisanship may 
be seen in the critical estimate of Luther in Ehrhard’s 
book entitled Catholicism and the Twentieth Century, 
Luther, he says, did not start from an intentional criti- 
cism of Church teaching and institutions; his conflict 
with the Catholic Church was the consequence of his 
attitude towards the great religious question of the per- 
sonal relationship of man to God in its concentration on 
the single point of the certainty of salvation. In a further 
summing up of the whole era of the Reformation he uses 
the following language: “It cannot be denied that the 
Reformers pursued great aims with astonishing methods, 
and with the application of just those methods best suited 
to the attainment of their aims; influence upon the 
people, popular language, a treatment of popular issues, 
and a combination with those holding real political power. 
These advantages are not often to be seen in connection 
with the adherents of the old Church, and exactly at 
that point they were not found where they were most 
needed; that is, among the German Bishops. They did 
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not lay hold of the most efficacious means; they did not 
understand their times to the same degree as their op- 
ponents.” There is a full recognition also on the part 
of recent Roman Catholic critics of the religious power 
in the Reformation due to Luther’s personality. Prot- 
estantism has, it is conceded, preserved enough of the 
essence of Christianity in order to become the source of 


real religious life. ; 
Among those who have distinguished themselves in 


this effort to forget the antagonisms of the past are 
Professor Merkle, who holds the chair of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Wiirzburg, and Professor 
Schnitzer, who has made a well-deserved reputation by 
his careful study of the great Florentine prophet and 
preacher Savonarola. Merkle made his point of view 
widely known by a review in which he exposed unsparingly 
any attempt to revive in these days the slanderous 
stories regarding Luther’s character originating among 
his opponents in the sixteenth century. It is natural of 
course to bring Savonarola in relationship with the Ger- 
man leader who showed so much greater statesmanship 
than the Florentine reformer. Schnitzer holds Luther 
to have been the climax of the Reform movement directed 
against the secularized Renaissance papacy. He has no 
sympathy with the dogma of other Roman Catholic 
historians who see only light in the mediaeval period and 
darkness in the Reformation period. As a matter of fact 
on both sides there were dark and light spots. 

Another Roman Catholic writer, Professor Spahn, 
frankly rejects the theory that Luther embarked upon 
his conflict with Rome from irreligious motives; that is, 
from the point of view of a revolutionist who with 
selfish aims tried to overthrow both the throne and the 
altar, both secular and spiritual authority. No one 
should today be guilty of the deception that the Church 
could have been protected by its chosen leaders from 
the hurricane of the Reformation after it had once 
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broken out. “It is a picture,” he says, “combining both 
tragic and comic elements to see the champions of the 
Church struggling over technicalities while the ideas of 
the Reformation were spreading uncontrolled through 
the districts of Germany.’ A noble and emphatic pro- 
test against lowering the standards of historical research 
when Luther’s life is investigated comes from the pen 
of the Wiirzburg professor. ‘‘Nothing,” he urges, “‘is 
more bound to shatter the trust of Protestants in the 
sincerity and integrity of Catholic historical writing; 
nothing is more certain to defeat the possibility of a 
harmonious activity of both confessions in the one 
sphere where, because of the nature of the subject, it 
should be most easily attained,—that is, in science— 
than if the impression were produced that we at any cost 
wanted to paint in black colours the father of the German 
Reformation.” 

The obligations of historical accuracy and non-par- 
tisanship do not rest upon one side alone. There is al- 
ways the popular temptation sanctioned by long usage 
to undervalue and misunderstand Mediaeval Catholicity, 
and to exaggerate the high lights in Protestant civiliza- 
tion. This caution is all the more needed because it is 
not easy to discriminate between a respect for the genius 
of Luther and a willingness to accept as final the point 
of view adopted by him in some of his fiery attacks upon 
the Papal system. It is almost unnecessary to urge that 
the Middle Ages were not an epoch of degeneration or 
lack of progress; to those still suffering from this delusion 
nothing better could be recommended as an antidote 
than Thomas Carlyle’s masterpiece, Past and Present. 

Yet in spite of the influence of the Romantic move- 
ment, in spite of the fascination of the artistic and lit- 
erary products of the Middle Ages so widely appreciated 
today, there still remains potent for harm a deep rooted 
conviction in groups of people actively at work for re- 
ligious objects in Protestant countries and in the Mission 
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Field that there is nothing to learn and much to criticize 
in the spiritual experience of the Middle Ages. The 
custom is to single out individuals here and there and 
praise them because they seem to anticipate the doctrines 
of the Reformation leaders. The condition of society 
as a whole in the Middle Ages is pictured as anti-religious 
or at least so superstitious that only a few golden grains 
of religion can be discovered in the muddy stream of a 
degenerate Christendom. This wrong-headed attitude 
will not of course once for all be abandoned, but it is a 
matter of satisfaction that the present popular interest 
in St. Francis of Assisi is both educative and illuminative, 
in stimulating popular modern sympathy for the religious 


achievements of Latin Christianity. 
The road to a synthesis which values the new without 


depreciating the old is far from being an easy one. Many 
avenues today are open which lead towards indifferent- 
ism, but these paths are neither accurate scientifically 
nor will they contribute to social progress. The re- 
ligious treasures of the past will have to be absorbed 
and used in the present if the present is to make a genuine 
contribution to the development of Christian character 
on a large organized scale. The road is a hard one; its 
difficulties must not be neglected. 

It is a comparatively easy matter to find a common 
ground for scholarly investigation; it is a comparatively 
easy matter to attain commonly recognized historical 
results. But the question of the religious revolution of 
the sixteenth century is brought home every day in an 
acute form to a degree not presented by any other his- 
toric social change. The exact situation produced on 
religious life by the Lutheran revolt can best be illus- 
trated by an analogy. Political revolutions are on the 
whole decisive or they fail altogether. The minority, 
in the course of time, disappears and is forgotten. No 
one today would look for the reestablishment in England 
of the type of monarchical government represented by 
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the Stuart kings in the seventeenth century; that type of 
government with its ideals and its methods passed away 
in 1689. Again no one today, no matter how ardent his 
legitimate hopes, would think of restoring in France the 
old régime, the kind of monarchy under which the 
French people lived during the reigns of Louis XIV and 
Louis XV. The deluge did actually come, and the whole 
face of society was altered by the French Revolution. 
Even with the sentimentalism in American life no Amer- 
ican citizen today can hope to restore in any shape or 
form the relationship between the English-speaking 
people on this continent and the British Crown which 
prevailed before the Declaration of Independence. 

How altogether different has been the effect of the 
religious revolution of the sixteenth century! It has 
not been in any sense complete or universal. In most 
Christian countries there are found groups of people 
who have utterly divergent views in regard to the achieve- 
ments of this revolution, as to the men who brought it 
about and the principles under which it was conducted. 
An extraordinary situation is thus produced. Some of 
the highest ideals cherished by mankind have been 
brought by it into a chaotic condition. An organization 
which has as its Magna Charta the proclamation of 
human brotherhood has been often turned into a machine 
directed to the establishment. of permanent hostility 
among its members. No political organization could 
possibly have survived the crisis, long continued and 
acquiesced in, that brought about the disunion of Chris- 
tendom. 

What sort of social order would there be if every 
American community had several groups of people of 
divided political allegiance, each with its own admin- 
istrative organization constructed to carry out the 
tenets of its political loyalty? There would be a sep- 
arate post office, a separate law court, a separate railway 
station, separate water works, separate electrical supply 
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for the inhabitants of the town based upon the fact 
that they could not agree on the kind of government 
they preferred to have. The citizens of Anglo-Saxon, 
of Teutonic, of Slavonic and Romance descent might be 
firmly resolved to build their dwellings in different ways; 
some might prefer brick, another group might choose 
concrete; a smaller body might, if they had money 
enough, refuse to live in any dwelling unless it were 
constructed of certain precious woods. All these differ- 
ences might be made to express visibly and emphatically 
their divergence in political allegiance. 

The practical working out of such disunion in the field 
of politics and government would bring about a gro- 
tesque dream land, but this identical grotesqueness 
has been made familiar in the communities where Chris- 
tians of different names dwell together. Concord and 
the unity among them have well defined limits; the 
members of the community go to the same post office, 
they use the same railroad station, they are obliged to 
appeal to the same law court, but the moment they 
enter the religious zone they begin to express diversity 
and the community is fortunate if this diversity does 
not extend to the limits of rivalry and hostility. 

Even in the sixteenth century when a new experi- 
ment was being made in religious life and organization 
the strangeness of the results, the peril to Christian life 
and character did not pass unobserved. Many of the 
Humanists irrespective of their national affiliations were 
alarmed at the possibilities of organized religious ani- 
mosity. There was something more than timidity which 
inspired their aversion. George Cassander described the 
dangers certain to accompany a divided Christendom 
and illustrated these dangers by a political analogy. 
The division of the Church seemed to Cassander much 
like a civil dissension, in which one party complained 
that the laws had been corrupted by those who con- 
trolled the state and that it had been burdened by un- 
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just laws. This party had been repelled and condemned, 
while they were proposing conditions, and had been 
forced to make a secession. The republic of the Church 
being divided in two parties had, as he sees it, fallen 
into a state of bitter hatred and something resembling 
civil war, with the result that from one side very many 
unjust demands were made and the other side appeared 
not willing to concede even what was fair. Both parties 
had their champions, whose sole object was to defend 
their own cause and attack the other party. But in 
both camps there were good and just men left, loyal to 
the republic and trying to restore it to the original 
conditions under which it was founded. Such warnings 
passed unheeded and much of the beneficent work of 
modern civilized government has been devoted to ob- 
structing the natural results of a divided Christianity. 

These are the conditions which make it hard to study 
the career of Luther from a non-partisan point of view. 
He cannot be forgotten nor passed over in the smallest 
town. His work is written in stone and expressed in 
terms of real estate. For many generations his career 
and his teaching were closely associated with military 
undertakings and political rivalries. Protestant nations 
leagued themselves against Roman Catholic nations, and 
Roman Catholic nations directed their external and in- 
ternal policy with a view to preventing the infection of 
Protestant teaching. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
Luther should be one of the most debatable figures in 
modern history. The life of the world was changed 
by his career. Another civilization came into being 
with characteristics impressed upon it by his activity. 
To give a just valuation of his experiences and his point 
of view is difficult, not simply because of the complexity 
of his environment, but also because of the energy of 
his own nature. The work of Erasmus is much easier 
to estimate than that of Luther. 

In the attempt to recover the essentials and the de- 
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tails of Luther’s life there is no lack of records, materials, 
and criticism. It is estimated that an ordinary well- 
found Luther Library would include at least two thou- 
sand volumes, small and large. There are in existence 
over two hundred biographies of Luther, and practically 
all of the European languages could supply examples with 
the possible exception of Spanish and Greek. Volumes 
have been written on Luther’s travels, his diseases, his 
childhood, his death. We know what his achievements 
were in poetry, in music. His parents, his grandfather 
and grandmother have not been forgotten. His family 
life has been scrutinized minutely. His tastes and 
habits have been analyzed and described. We know 
what food he had, the kind of beer and wine he drank. 
All the elements of his personality have been micro- 
scopically weighed. His contemporaries, many of them, 
regarded him as a prophet. Even Albert Diirer thought 
he was inspired; others regarded him as the realization 
of ancient prophecies. There came into existence a 
Luther Legend; people told long after his death of his 
miraculous power. Even wooden splinters from his 
house were carefully collected and used as a remedy 
against toothache. 

This stream of admiration showed no lessening in 
volume until the rationalism of the eighteenth century 
began to make itself felt. Neither Voltaire nor Fred- 
erick the Great spoke of him with enthusiasm. Those 
who still reverenced his name in this period celebrated 
his mildness and geniality and recalled the homely char- 
acteristics of his peasant life. While the Pietists looked 
up to him as a leading man of God, the German Na- 
tionalist School of the early nineteenth century treated 
him as a typical German leader who had avoided the 
austerities of Puritanism and had shown Germans gen- 
erally how to become loyal subjects of an autocratic 
state. It is significant that Goethe revolted against this 
commonplace reduction of Luther’s character and frankly 
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said that the permanent interest in him was due to his 
being an example of productive power, to his ability to do 
great things and produce great results, enduring and 
far reaching. 

In the age of criticism and liberalism that covered so 
large a period of the nineteenth century it was only 
natural that Luther’s work should be subjected to a close 
and impersonal examination. Many of the members of 
the Liberal school exalt to a position far above him his 
various contemporaries in the religious field, such men 
as Zwingli, Karlstadt, and the leaders of the Anabaptists. 
Albert Ritschl saw in Luther a religious prophet, the 
originator of a new idea of perfection, and among Ritschl’s 
followers the radical elements of Luther’s career make an 
especial appeal. Harnack selects as the most productive 
years of the reformer’s life the period between 1519 and 
1521, because in these years Luther escaped temporarily 
from the limitations of his own nature. Many even in 
Germany today hold that Erasmus reached a point of 
view more unassailable in its defence of a progressive 
social Christianity than Luther, whom Troeltsch regards 
as essentially a mediaevalist. 

Definitely antagonistic is Nietzsche who has no love 
for the democratic element in Luther’s revolt. He 
treats Luther as a barbarian, a demagogue, a man essen- 
tially narrow-minded because of his peasant origin; the 
leader of a peasant revolt in Northern Europe which 
destroyed the intellectual achievements of the Renais- 
sance and prevented the evolution which might have 
made a Pope out of Caesar Borgia. 

All varieties of criticism are to be found in this wide 
compendium of opinions and prejudices, and it will be 
seen how in the light of literary history the representa- 
tives of the modern historical school both Roman Cath- 
olic as well as Protestant are far removed from popular 
panegyric or popular depreciation. Uninfluenced by the 
trend of what must be called amateur opinion in either 
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direction the historians have gone steadily to work in- 
vestigating, illustrating, and harmonizing the compli- 
cated elements in the life of an extraordinarily active and 
energetic nature. 

In many directions secure results have been obtained. 
We know, for example, that although Luther was no pro- 
fessed member of the school of Humanists, yet he was 
acquainted with a large list of Latin authors both writers 
of prose and poetry. He was also an industrious reader 
of the great theologians of Christian antiquity, and had 
made himself familiar with some of the exponents of 
mediaeval theology. As a translator and exegete of the 
Bible his own training along humanistic lines was only 
one element that gave him a conspicuous position as a 
Bible student. His critical ability naturally reflects the 
deficiencies of his own age, but he had to a remarkable 
degree the gift of penetrating the meaning of Biblical 
phraseology and expressing that meaning In common 
understandable terms. 

It is a mistake then to represent Luther as a man who 
followed solely the developing force of an untrained 
peasant nature. He had profited by the discipline re- 
ceived by him as a member of a monastic community, 
and to what a large use he had put the industrious em- 
ployment of his time may be shown in the remarkable 
literary activity of a career which in no way resembled 
that of a scholarly recluse. His admirers point to an enor- 
mous degree of activity, comparable to that achieved by 
Origen and St. Augustine, and this enormous industry 
was accomplished in spite of his health, far from robust, 
it may be remarked, for according to the minute medical 
investigations by which his physical condition has been 
scrutinized from his first appearance in public life to his 
death bed, Luther to-day would have been condemned 
to seclusion in a hospital most of his active days, so 
numerous are the diseases from which, according to med- 
ical specialists to-day, he suffered. 
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In one of his busiest years, 1523, he composed twenty- 
four different works, large and small, preached one hun- 
dred and fifty times, wrote a dissertation on the Fifth 
Book of Moses that stretches for two hundred and forty- 
seven pages in the Weimar edition, completed the Ger- 
man translation of the Pentateuch and started a stylistic 
revision of his Old Testament. His correspondence shows 
that in this year there were one hundred and twelve 
letters written, naturally only a fragment of his epistolary 
activity. In the meantime the doctors tell us that he 
suffered from constant headache. 

Information such as this is sufficient to repel the nu- 
merous charges that Luther was essentially a gourmand 
and distinguished himself chiefly among his contempo- 
raries through his consumption of beer and wine. But 
Luther’s literary industry must be surveyed in its right 
proportions. It is impossible to regard him as a Human- 
ist, and it may be safely said that nothing he wrote has 
the general appeal of such works as More’s Utopia and 
Erasmus’s Colloquies. It is equally impossible to place 
him in the same class with Origen as a commentator on 
the Bible or to find in him the theological creativeness of 
St. Augustine. Luther was essentially a man of action. 
What he wrote was written to influence the people of 
his day and what he did as a leader of men had a per- 
manent influence far beyond anything he wrote as an 
author. 

Modern historians have carefully scrutinized the sources 
from which Luther may have drawn his religious system 
and the polemical principles which he followed in his 
attack on the Papacy. Valuable information is to be 
derived on both points from his Roman Catholic biog- 
raphers. There can now be no question that Luther’s 
familiarity with Occam and the more recent disciples 
of Occam’s school enabled him to put in the most ef- 
fective language Occam’s penetrating criticism of the 
mediaeval Church system. Occam, a hundred and fifty 
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years before Luther, stated that Popes and Councils 
were alike fallible. He questioned whether the monarchi- 
cal form of Government was desirable for the Church. 
He refused to the Pope and the Clergy any right to 
concern themselves with secular affairs, and all Church 
officials were to be as fully subject to the Emperor as 
laymen were. 

The school of Occam furnished the atmosphere in 
which Luther’s popular anti-Papalism developed, and here 
too it was not simply a question of institutions. The 
theological structure of the mediaeval Church itself was 
weakened by Occam’s criticism. It was natural for 
Luther to be thrown back upon the infallibility of the 
Bible when the fallibility of the existing Church system 
had been so frankly accepted by one of the greatest 
theological teachers of the Middle Ages. The influence 
of mediaeval mysticism upon Luther is only the other 
side of Occam’s revolt against the metaphysical certain- 
ties of the current theological school. 

When Luther drew up his theses against indulgences 
some of Tauler’s work was used in paraphrase. Tauler’s 
mysticism served as a guide to rescue Luther from the 
attitude of uncertainty, depression and scepticism to 
which the application of Occam’s logic would reduce 
even a strong mind. The experiences of Christ as set 
down in the Creed must, he learned from Tauler, become 
the experiences of each individual soul. Every Christian 
must in one way or another descend to Hell and the res- 
cue must be found alone in God. No soul is left in Hell 
by God, so Tauler taught, and no soul will be deserted 
by God unless God Himself is rejected. Why, it may be 
asked, does God inflict this punishment upon his crea- 
tures? It is simply a divine remedy against man’s self- 
centredness. It is the method used by God to secure 
the surrender of the individual will. It is not surprising 
that Luther placed Tauler and his school by the side of 
St. Paul and St. Augustine, because it was through 
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mysticism that he himself had overcome his own diffi- 
culties and his whole emphasis on Faith is a vivid picture 
of his own religious experiences. 

Up to Luther’s time mysticism had been the posses- 
sion of small groups of devout people. Many of them 
had been found in religious communities. Luther set 
about to establish a new religious organization making 
it rest upon a single principle, justification by faith. 
It was perhaps the legalization of this single principle 
that betrays one of the limits of Luther’s own genius. 
He seemed convinced that the phenomena of religious 
psychology are identical in all individuals. He assumed 
that man’s mind acts in one way when confronted by 
religious conviction and can only act in this way if 
genuine results are to be obtained. Luther in this re- 
spect was far narrower and more logical than St. Paul. 
St. Paul was dealing with a definite intellectual environ- 
ment. Luther proclaimed the doctrine of justification 
by faith swb specie aeternatis. To do so was to encourage 
the unreality of an endless logomachy. 

It is impossible to reduce religion to one channel. 
Luther’s attempt to divide the sheep from the goats 
and to gain for his own side all the people of good will 
has proved an expensive experiment. His teaching has 
often resulted in encouraging numbers of commonplace 
people to indulge in most irritating forms of fanaticism. 
Luther himself was a big man, bigger than his partisan- 
ship, but his partisanship has encouraged hosts of smaller 
men to become even smaller than they were by nature. 
The result has been that we are left to investigators in 
the realm of the psychology of religion to defend Chris- 
tianity from a one-sided championship. 

Unmistakably effective and characteristic of his unique 
gifts of practical leadership was Luther’s attack upon 
indulgences. One of the weakest points in the structure 
of the medieval Church system was selected for criticism, 
and it is not remarkable that so much has been written 
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on this episode of his career. Long before 1515 Luther 
expressed freely his discontent with the actual working 
of the Church. We know he was interested in the reform 
of theological study. He was thoroughly at one with 
Erasmus and his school in the desire to overturn the 
imposing structure of scholastic theology and to make 
the study of the Bible the central feature of theological 
study, but a question of this sort would never have 
stirred up the masses of Church-going Germans as did 
the discussion of the indulgence propaganda. 

Many interests were touched directly and indirectly 
in Luther’s ninety-five propositions. Ethical, doctrinal, 
political and economic factors were all concerned and 
Luther’s stand won him support in quarters where hu- 
manism would have caused a tepid response. Bishop 
Creighton was one of the first English historical writers 
to put into understandable shape for the general reader 
the significance of the indulgence system of the Mediaeval 
Church. H. C. Lee, the American historian of the 
Inquisition, had long before the publication of Bishop 
Creighton’s History of the Papacy, written exhaustively 
on the subject. There is no excuse to-day for not knowing 
exactly what the institution was which Luther singled 
out for attack and no investigation has deprived him of 
the credit due to his masterful handling of the subject. 

Indulgences were a factor in popular religion long be- 
fore theological writers began to discuss their justifica- 
tion. It may be that the practice first arose because of 
the spread of Islam. Mohammed had assured his fol- 
lowers that in case of their meeting death in defense of 
their faith the doors of Paradise stood immediately open. 
At least we know that as early as 853 Pope Leo IV. 
encouraged the Franks to engage in war with the infidel 
by the promise of immediate entrance into Heaven. 
Not long afterwards John VIII. expressly conferred ab- 
solution on those who had met their death in warfare 
against the infidel. Such indulgences originally referred 
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only to those who had lost their lives, not to the living, 
and in such high estimation was warfare against the 
infidel held that its victims were regarded as martyrs: 
a conviction naively set forth in the Chanson de Roland, 
where St. Gabriel and St. Michael are represented as 
the celestial companions of those who after death at the 
hands of the infidel in battle are called to share the joys 
of Paradise. 

How far this original conception was lost may be seen 
in the fact that in the twelfth century those who con- 
tributed financially to the support of the Templar Order 
were given an indulgence. Personal service on the battle 
field in accordance with mediaeval secular usage might 
be compensated for by a monetary equivalent. In this 
way a popular institution intended to secure volunteers 
for a Crusade became ultimately a method of supplying 
financial support to the international organization of 
the Church. The principle besides was not confined to 
warfare against Islam; those who took part in a pil- 
grimage to Rome during the jubilee year were accorded 
special indulgences, and for the pilgrimage could be sub- 
stituted a financial contribution. A theoretical basis was 
given to the system by the scholastic teacher Alexander 
of Hales who explained how the Church could issue in- 
dulgences because of the Treasury of Good Works over 
which it disposed. 

Further difficulties as to whether the indulgence re- 
leased from merely temporal penalties, or whether it ex- 
tended to suffering in purgatory were all discussed long 
before Luther started his attack. But a fully rounded 
dogma had not yet been worked out. The adherents 
of the theory of Church Government held by the Gen- 
eral Councils of the fifteenth century had never con- 
sistently supported the indulgence system because it 
added additional personal authority to the Papacy. 
Luther selected, therefore, as his point of attack a mat- 
ter which had been for a long time in debate. Cardinal 
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Cajetan himself found it impossible to accuse Luther of 
heresy simply because of his attack on indulgences. 
As a practical leader as well as a defender of simple Chris- 
tian morality Luther’s stand made at the time an im- 
pression that in a few weeks gave him the popularity 
of a national figure among his own people. 

The historical origins of the indulgence system were 
not in his mind; probably he knew little about the de- 
tailed points that constitute the links in the chain of the 
indulgence system as practised by the Renaissance 
papacy. His thesis was directed against the popular 
teaching of indulgences, against the sort of teaching 
which proceeded from the indulgence preachers, who 
stirred up the crowd to contribute liberally by picturing 
to them the sufferings of their dead parents in purgatory, 
only waiting to be relieved by a liberal purchase of what 
might well be called indulgence script. ‘“‘As soon as the 
money rattles in the alms box the soul leaps from the 
purgatorial fire”; this was an expression used in a popular 
poem condemned in 1482 by the theological faculty of 
the University of Paris; but academic condemnations 
had not stopped indulgence preaching. Even after 
Luther’s campaign it continued to be popular: it is esti- 
mated that in the five years between 1515 and 1520 
nearly two hundred thousand dollars pure profit was de- 
rived from the preaching of indulgences in Germany. 

Much curious information of unimpeachable accuracy 
has come from the investigation of Roman Catholic 
historical students on this critical episode of Luther’s 
career. Especially significant is the work done by a 
member of the Roman Catholic faculty of Bonn Uni- 
versity, Dr. Schulte, who has published in a book dealing 
with the celebrated Fugger banking house, the papal 
financial agents, the original records of the indulgence 
controversy in 1517. All the details fully bear out the 
shameless nature of the financial factors in the indulgence 
propaganda. The Archbishop of Mainz, Albert of Bran- 
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denburg, has usually been charged with the responsibility 
for setting the indulgence collectors at work. It now ap- 
pears from records, unhesitatingly placed: at the com- 
mand of modern students by the authorities of the 
Vatican Library, that the Roman Curia agreed with the 
Archbishop to allow him to promote the indulgence 
propaganda in order to enable him to secure from this 
source the sum of ten thousand ducats which it had 
been agreed the Curia were to receive for permitting the 
union of two other sees to the archiepiscopal see of Mainz. 
The whole operation is stigmatized by Professor Schulte 
as nothing more nor less than simony. “If any Church 
position,” here marks, “‘was ever sold for gold, it was 
certainly the bishopric of Halberstadt (one of the sees 
Albert desired to unite with his Archbishopric). This 
simoniacal proposition originated in the Dataria and was 
brought before the representatives of the Archbishop by 
third parties; Leo X and Cardinal Julio Medici gave these 
people free play; they are just as guilty of simony as 
Albert and his German agents. That the text of an 
indulgence should introduce the name of St. Peter in 
order to supply a Prince of the Church means to secure 
the money for practising simony and to make it easy 
for him to accumulate bishoprics is altogether without 
example. All of those who took part in this indulgence 
were acting dishonourably.” 

It is easy to reconstruct in the light of this statement 
the atmosphere in which Luther undertook to overturn 
the existing system of Church administration. Many 
things happened between the publication of the theses 
and the issuing of the Bull three years later by which 
Luther was condemned, and during these three years 
Luther conducted his case and stood his ground in such 
a way that he contrived to expose at every point the 
weakness of his opponents. Even Bishop Creighton, no 
prejudiced witness in Luther’s favour, conceded that the 
situation was badly handled from the pointfof view of 
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the Curia, and that Luther’s complaint of indirection 
and intrigue on the part of his opponents was well justi- 
fied. The Roman authorities were badly advised by 
Luther’s personal enemies and there was nothing resem- 
bling a just or adequate handling of a doctrinal ques- 
tion, much less was there any appreciation of the simple 
moral issues involved in the debate. There was only a 
pretense at Rome of a judicial consideration of the case. 
Political interests entered largely into the decision. 
The election of a member of the House of Hapsburg to 
the imperial title seems to have been decisive in pre- 
venting the adoption of a moderate course. Leo X 
himself was in doubt for a long time in regard to the 
exact policy to be pursued and in his decision he was _ 
controlled by motives apparently outside the subject 
involved in the dispute. 

It was significant that on the commission appointed 
to consider Luther’s theses, members of religious orders 
were appointed that were materially interested in the 
sale of indulgences. Only one trained theologian was 
allowed to revise the case, yet even after such a careful 
preparation for a one-sided revision the evidence shows 
that unanimity was far from being attained in the College 
of Cardinals before final action was taken. The emphasis 
in the condemnation was actually laid upon Luther’s 
appeal to a General Council. One of the Spanish Cardinals 
was a well-known adherent of the Conciliar theory of 
Church supremacy and it was probably his opposition 
and the opposition of those likeminded that prolonged 
the debates indicated in the records as having occurred. 

Even before the final step was taken efforts were 
made to influence Luther to withdraw. There was an 
interval of almost three months between the time of the 
preparation of the Bull in Rome and its appearance in 
Saxony. Evidently there was a complete misunder- 
standing in Rome of the situation in the German States 
due to the election of Charles V. The most violent 
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language was used by the members of the Curia against 
the Elector of Saxony, the protector of Luther. He was 
described as a cruel tyrant, an enemy of the Holy See, 
the persecutor of the clergy and a venomous enemy of the 
Christian religion. Yet it was the Elector of Saxony whom 
the Pope himself a short time before had regarded as the 
most likely candidate for the imperial crown. There is 
every evidence therefore that in Rome the Pope’s laissez 
faire attitude encouraged his subordinates to place them- 
selves and him in an unintelligible position during the 
crisis. The actual effect was that the Elector of Saxony, 
who was uncertain for some time whether he should 
retain Luther in his professorship at Wittenberg, became 
once for all and finally his firm friend and powerful sup- 
porter. 

After this series of egregious errors there was no chance 
of imposing upon Germany the papal condemnation of 
Luther except through the help of the young Emperor, 
and just at this point what had been a religious quarrel 
became inextricably complicated with the larger question 
of imperial rights and privileges in what had been a 
loosely confederated series of states and cities presided 
over by a foreign prince suspected of a desire to intro- 
duce into Germany the absolute principles of the Spanish 
monarchy. From this time on Luther’s position was 
sufficiently secure. His cause was associated with a 
great national struggle and the only question was how to 
prevent the spread of his teaching. He could even 
make mistakes, and he did make mistakes, and yet the 
mistakes he made in no sense helped the Roman Curia, 
for they lived in one world and the German reformers 
lived in another. The fact that Charles V. was regarded 
as the controlling influence in the direction of Papal 
policy made it easy for Luther’s views to secure wide- 
spread influence wherever German was spoken. 

In his attitude towards the changes produced later 
on in German political life, Luther cannot be said to 
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have shown the alertness manifested by him in the first 
stages of his career. Even his admirers would find it 
difficult to allow that he took a sound standpoint either 
in the Peasant Revolt or in the question of Philip of 
Hesse’s bigamous marriage. More convincing evidences 
of his statesmanship are to be found in the practical 
measures introduced by him at Wittenberg for the or- 
dering of the new religious communities in Saxony and 
also in the hardheadedness displayed in his relations 
with the Anabaptist leaders. Luther showed a sturdy 
conservatism; he had no sympathy with abnormal ex- 
pressions of religious sentiment. It is no wonder in this 
crisis that he appealed to the authorities of law and order 
to keep intact the principles he had worked out governing 
the relation between the individual Christian and the 
organization of which he was a part. Luther was so 
firmly convinced of the need of religious liberty in the 
individual that he looked for the final organizing power 
in the existing state institution. The crux was how to 
reconcile the two. He overcame the impasse in his own 
way, along purely opportunist lines, and he could not 
foresee the time when German princes would imprison 
Lutheran theologians because they adopted an individual 
interpretation of the doctrines of their master and 
teacher. 

In his earlier years Luther held that the authorities 
of the State had no right to decide questions of belief. 
Thoughts and their expression must be absolutely free. 
Every man can believe as he wishes. Freedom of teach- 
ing and freedom of worship appeared to be the only 
legitimate consequences of this principle. Speaking of 
the Anabaptists he said in the summer of 1524, “Let us 
allow the spirits to gossip and meet together. If some- 
body is led astray by this, all right. This is only the rule 
of a free fight; where there is a fight and struggle some- 
body must get hurt and fall by the wayside.” He re- 
fused at this time to concede any right on the part of 
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the secular authority to proceed against false teaching. 
If the false teaching led to mob violence then the local 
sovereign had the power to suppress such violence but 
not the false teaching. His later experiences led him to 
change his policy. Unlimited freedom of teaching and 
the open expression of doctrines contrary to the Gospel 
implied sacrilege and the destruction of public security; 
against such offenses the sovereign had the right to en- 
force silence and if this policy were not successful to 
expel the guilty individual from the territory affected. 

Even when Luther gave his consent to the execution of 
Anabaptists he did so on the ground that they were de- 
stroyers of the kingdom of this world. In a sermon 
preached not long before his death he characterized the 
appeal to force and to the death penalty as altogether 
useless. In spite of the rigidity adopted in his later years 
he never accepted to its full extent the practice of inquisi- 
torial investigation and punishment on which Calvinists 
and Roman Catholics found a common ground. There 
is reason to believe that Luther would not have sympa- 
thized with the burning of Giordano Bruno at Rome or 
Servetus at Geneva. The open profession of heresy he 
came to regard as a social danger and he abandoned the 
milder and earlier plan of dealing solely with those who 
professed heresy by Scriptural arguments. To criticize 
him for his failure to become an advocate of religious free- 
dom in general would be most unfair. He was himself 
the product of a social organization which firmly believed 
in religious uniformity. Even Sir Thomas More, with 
his gentle disposition and loyal adherence to the ethics of 
the New Testament, could not emancipate himself from 
the existing customary practice by which heretics were 
subjected to the extreme penalty. 

Luther held that the control of religious worship was 
an essential part of the law of the state. Public preach- 
ing, except along recognized and unified lines, would lead 
to popular disturbances. True religion, clearly known 
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and defined as it was, had alone the right to secure toler- 
ance on the part of the state authorities. His conclusion 
was, therefore, that the authorities of the state were re- 
quired to suppress the public worship of the Roman 
Church, and as a corollary to this he held that the sup- 
pression of Evangelical preaching was nothing less than a 
tyrannous suppression of the faith. He advocated there- 
fore the complete prohibition of Roman Catholic worship, 
and he held it to be justifiable to force the citizens of the 
state to attend Evangelical public worship and to learn 
the Lutheran Catechism. In taking this position he felt 
he was not interfering with the exercise of the conscien- 
tious rights of the individual. ‘“‘In their chambers indi- 
viduals of other beliefs may pray to and worship whomso- 
ever they will. They can have as many gods as they 
like.” Luther’s attitude towards Roman Catholic princes 
who suppressed Evangelical worship and preaching is 
illuminative. Such acts, he thought, were the acts of a 
tyrant. Of course these princes were in open revolt 
against God’s word, but he set his face against encourag- 
ing a programme of revolt, even in this case. The sub- 
jects of Roman Catholic states who suffered from this kind 
of tyranny had a means of escape by taking refuge in terri- 
tories controlled by those like-minded with themselves. 

It must not be imagined that in Luther’s own mind the 
postulation of these principles signified the final control of 
the state over religious organization. The state was ex- 
pected to support the Church, not to hold it in depend- 
ence. State authorities as such had no function in decid- 
ing the articles of the faith. To this extent therefore the 
later development of religious life in Germany, the state- 
governed church, the Landeskirche, is far from being justi- 
fied by Luther’s teaching. Luther’s own ideal can be 
best understood by saying he expected the state to adopt 
towards the Church the attitude usual in modern govy- 
ernments towards scientific research. The state was 
to help but not to control. 
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There is a distinctly mystical element in Luther’s pro- 
gramme of Church organization. It represents a transfer 
on a larger scale to the whole Christian community of 
Luther’s vision of a correctly ordered monastery. Every 
Christian congregation was regarded as competent to 
judge all teaching, i. e., to select and depose its preachers. 
Indeed every Christian had the right to refuse to accept 
a preacher in case of error in his teaching. This right of 
finality in acceptance or rejection of the teacher or preach- 
er was derived from the fellowship shared by each indi- 
vidual in the common community of the faithful. When 
Luther came to apply this theory to a visible organization 
he naturally experienced difficulty. To establish an au- 
tonomous congregation appeared to him to come in con- 
flict with his views of a social order directed by a strong 
government. He still adhered, however, to his belief in 
the autonomous fellowship of all true believers, but its 
external expression was a different matter; it existed as 
an object of faith, not as a concrete organism. 

Those who are puzzled by the refusal of Luther to press 
the question of external organization explain this excep- 
tional reserve by his belief that all provisions for the future 
made in his life-time would have seemed to him temporary 
expedients. He was convinced that the last times had 
come and was all the more strengthened in this belief be- 
cause the anti-Christ was to him visibly incarnated in the 
papal government of his day. Moreover, the enormous 
military successes of the Turks, who were the terror of 
Europe, appeared to prove conclusively that the prophe- 
cies regarding Gog and Magog were already being accom- 
plished. Organizing new religious communities was alike 
unnecessary and unreal. The immediate task as Luther 
saw it was to reach as many men as possible by the preach- 
ing of the Gospel. By this he meant the whole-hearted 
acceptance of the principle of justification by faith. It 
appeared to him unnecessary to insist upon the need of 
co-operation by the state authorities. They must help 
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in preparing for the hard experience of the last days; they 
could not act as lords over the Church, but even if they 
transcended their natural authority it made little differ- 
ence, because after all the main thing was to prepare for 
the fast approaching end. 

Luther in the light of modern research was an oppor- 
tunist; he had a right to be an opportunist because he 
firmly believed that the world order as he knew it was 
approaching its close. The inconsistent elements in his 
theory and his practice he took no pains to reconcile, be- 
cause his own religious faith forced him to review the 
present as a zone of activity altogether different from the 
future. Apparently his own position and his own per- 
sonal services were always strongly subordinated to the 
wider vision of a world-wide catastrophe. 

In the light of such conditions it is only by a fiction 
that verbal fidelity can be kept toward the dicta of Luther. 
Neither can the various confessional documents of the 
Reformation Age be regarded as having finality. Prot- 
estantism has changed as society has changed. In its 
original shape it was the heir of the Middle Ages; it ac- 
cepted the mediaeval postulate of uniformity in religious 
belief as necessary to the existence of the state. A new 
revolution took place at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when the principle of religious equality was intro- 
duced. Experience had shown that religious societies could 
exist alongside one another without endangering public 
tranquillity. 

When allegiance to papal authority was abandoned, 
as a result of Luther’s revolt, an authority of an equally 
tangible kind was set up in its place—the Bible. The 
Old Testament gave a picture of a theocracy which might 
be used as an infallible guide for a judaistic model of 
state control. It seemed to be considered, as in Puritan 
New England, that as the individual attained salvation 
through the authority and saving power of the Bible, so 
the state must aim at producing something resembling a 
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revised kingdom of Israel. This literal reproduction of 
Bible truth has not been able to withstand the influence 
of the historical spirit by which one is taught that the 
Bible itself is a product of definite social conditions. Its 
teaching comes to these later generations as the resultant 
of spiritual experiences, to be assimilated, not copied, 
before they can become translated into terms adapted for 
use today. 

Biblical ethics are one thing; the political insitutions 
contained in the Biblical narrative are related to a past 
which has disappeared and cannot be revived. Even in 
the case of Biblical ethics the attempt to give literal 
values has led to the founding of strange, uncouth sects, 
which have only preserved a continued existence by a 
process of isolation. 

Modern civilization is the product of the happenings of 
the sixteenth century, but it is in no way a replica of the 
principles of Protestant religious organization. England 
and the United States are not countries which profess 
allegiance to the Roman See, but they are not in their 
governmental and social life moulded on the lines which 
approved themselves to the reformers of the sixteenth 
century. No one can say that the state organization in 
England and America today is the outgrowth of the 
Reformation and nothing else. Constitutional govern- 
ment in the modern sense is an essential part of Christian 
civilization, yet neither Luther nor Calvin appreciated 
the meaning or the significance of constitutional govern- 
ment as a means of realizing the social teaching of Chris- 
tianity. 

When one starts to analyze the problem involved in 
the evolution of religious organizations, as they appear 
either in Protestant or Roman Catholic countries, one 
has to bear in mind that the sixteenth century changes 
were a modification of mediaeval life and theory. Neither 
the governments which gave their support to the Prot- 
estant revolt, nor the society which accepted Protestant 
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doctrine, were the product of Protestantism itself. There 
was no start ab initio; there was no vacuum for purely 
experimental purposes. The situation on a large scale 
resembled the condition of passive antagonism which al- 
ways confronts communistic enthusiasts when they set 
out to found a community based on the principles of 
communism. The material to be dealt with is the prod- 
uct of different influences and such communities have 
rarely passed beyond the first stage of experiment. 

The reformers, no matter how aggressive they were, 
no matter how consistent was their logic, could not make 
a clean sweep of the pre-existing order, either religious 
or social. In the early days of Christianity small groups 
were selected from a pagan society; they were trained 
apart, they were submitted to strict discipline. They 
had to bear the brunt of government oppression and social 
disfavour. Yet, with all these factors favouring segre- 
gation, nothing is clearer than the infiltration into the 
early Christian communities of tendencies and traditions 
derived from the Graeco-Roman world. The Reforma- 
tion was conducted on far different lines. The changes 
were by territories and nations, not by small groups; 
there was no time for education, no opportunity for dis- 
cipline; the transformation took place en masse. 

There is much in the modern State that is nothing 
more than a residuum of mediaeval society, and when one 
says mediaeval society one means, roughly speaking, a 
combination of Teutonic tribalism, Christian ecclesias- 
ticism, and Graeco-Roman culture. All these factors are 
visible in modern society, yet they have nothing directly 
to do with the religious system promulgated by the re- 
formers. It was concentrated on the assurance of per- 
sonal salvation. The question was not a new one, but 
the reformers answered it in a new way. The elements 
in their doctrinal system were in no sense newly created, 
however; predestination, original sin, the Atonement, 
were not discoveries of the Reformation period. A dif- 
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ferent emphasis is given, but the difference between the 
old and the new consists in combination, in elimination, 
rather than in a fresh start. 

Church life was continuous, but Church institutionalism 
was rejected. The value of preaching, the infallibility 
of the Bible were not novel elements in the life of the 
Mediaeval Church. What was new in the Reform move- 
ment was the elimination of the hierarchical authority 
in the Church, with its appeal to tradition, and the sub- 
stitution for it of the individual assurance of salvation, 
supported by an appeal to the Bible as the final arbiter. 
The Church was retained, but its functions were now in- 
terpreted by the Bible and by nothing else. It seemed 
to be the hope of the reformers at first that their views 
would be accepted universally; per se, it was not a sec- 
tarian policy; they aimed to protestantize the whole 
Church organization and not a mere fraction of it. As 
both Church and State were to be subject to the supreme 
authority of the Bible, the old conflict between the secular 
and the spiritual world could have no longer any meaning. 
To the State fell the duty of protecting the Church as the 
instrument in which the work of individual salvation was 
being fulfilled, while the Church was expected, without 
conflict or self-seeking, to explain to the civil authorities 
the line of conduct laid down for governments in the 
Scriptures. 

It will be seen from this how logical in the formal sense 
the reformers were in substituting for the papacy an in- 
fallible tribunal in the shape of the Bible. Separation of 
the powers of State and Church was not contemplated; 
spiritual authority included within its sphere the whole 
range of life. Wherever the Bible was explicit in its 
teaching no barrier could be set up. Uniformity must 
prevail where Divine Revelation spoke in a definite way. 
Some concession was made by allowing that the Bible did 
not speak on every subject; in this neutral sphere were 
so-called things indifferent or adiaphora, but there was 
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by no means an agreement as to their extent and charac- 
ter. Among the Lutherans there was great rigidity as 
to the Sacrament of the Eucharist and the dogmatic 
terminology regarding Grace and Faith, while the Cal- 
vinists were strongly insistent on maintaining a fixed 
form of Church discipline and leadership. 

There is often a misunderstanding of the actual aims 
of the Reformers as to how far they were working for re- 
ligious separation. Finality in organization was not 
claimed. The decisive factor that worked for a perma- 
nent cleavage was the fear of imperial absolutism in the 
German States rather than the desire to prepare a new 
series of theological formulas. The foundation stone of 
Lutheran doctrine is the Augsburg Confession, yet the 
spirit in which this document was composed can be de- 
termined by the words of its author. Melanchthon, in 
reference to the whole controversy with Roman Catholics, 
explained his position by saying, “The question is con- 
cerning certain abuses.” Luther himself it appears be- 
came wearied of the stress of constant theological dis- 
cussion and felt inclined to allow it only a subordinate 
place. ‘“‘Abraham,”’ he said, “had faith; therefore Abra- 
ham was a good Christian.” 

German Roman Catholics failed to understand why the 
doctrinal views of Lutherans must be regarded as barriers 
to the making of an agreement by which a division in the 
Church might be avoided. The Bishop of Augsburg was 
in favour of making concessions. “‘We are agreed,” 
another Roman Catholic prelate declared, after seeing 
the Augsburg Confession, ‘on all the articles of the 
faith.” All attempts to discover a field of concession 
were frustrated by the difficulty arising over the Church 
property which had been confiscated in German states 
and cities where Lutheranism had spread. Nothing 
was done to lessen the bitterness of those Roman Catholic 
partisans who asked for all or nothing. 

Charles V, Spanish as he was, and irreconcilable where 
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he saw the rights of the imperial power attacked, changed 
his mind in regard to Luther’s supporters; at first he was 
in favour of the most drastic methods of repression; then, 
when he discovered that they denied no article of the 
faith and accepted whole-heartedly the Apostles’ Creed, 
he inclined to milder measures. Even the Archbishop 
of Seville was instrumental in inducing the Emperor to 
adopt a more amenable temper. He begged the Emperor 
to come to terms with the Protestants and leave them to 
their religion, provided they were faithful to him. Clem- 
ent VII himself had no love for violence as a method of 
settling this religious dispute; being an Italian, diplomacy 
appealed to him as the better way, and he suggested that 
the Emperor would do well to appear in Germany without 
an army. 

The consciousness of a final religious difference, in- 
capable of obliteration, which marks the subsequent re- 
ligious history of Western Europe, did not predominate in 
the mind of Luther himself when he wrote the following 
words describing his attitude towards Latin Christianity: 
“We admit,” he said, in criticizing the Anabaptists, 
“that under the papacy there is very much of the good 
that is in Christianity. Nay, more, that all the good of 
Christianity is there, and also that the papacy was the 
source whence we derived it. In fact, we admit that the 
papal system has the true Scriptures, true baptism, the 
true sacrament of the altar, the true keys of the forgive- 
ness of sins, the true office of preaching, the true method 
of oral instruction, consisting of the Lord’s Prayer, the 
ten commandments, and the articles of the Creed. I go 
further, and say that under the papal system there is a 
true Christianity ; nay, more, the true kernel of Christian- 
LEveE 

In the closing volume of his history of the papacy 
Bishop Creighton gives what is meant to be and what 
almost succeeds in being an objective account of the 
early and critical years of Luther’s revolt. His account 
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has been criticized because it represents Luther’s action 
as a bolt from the blue; this was the expression used by 
one of the German reviewers of Bishop Creighton’s in 
the Historische Zeitschrift. One of the latest summaries 
of the way the ground was prepared for the religious 
revolution in Germany is to be found in Ludwig Pastor’s 
History of the Popes, a work which represents minute 
research in the Vatican archives for materials that throw 
light upon the history of the papacy prior to and during 
the Reformation period. Professor Pastor cannot claim 
to possess great literary skill, but he is a conscientious and 
industrious student, and he does his best to steer his 
way through the complicated channels of fifteenth and 
sixteenth century papal history. He is a sincerely at- 
tached adherent of the Roman Catholic communion, but 
it is obvious that whenever he deals with questions re- 
lating to Protestantism he tries to hold to non-partisan 
standards. 

In Pastor’s opinion Luther was a personality of a type 
not often produced in the history of mankind. He sees 
no hope of reaching a final analysis of his character, yet 
he thinks that both friend and foe will agree on one 
point—that even allowing for the significance of Luther’s 
personality he could not have accomplished the work he 
did, had he not been aided by his environment. In 
other words, Luther supplied the match, but the ma- 
terial for the conflagration was already in existence. 

German religious life in Luther’s day was, as Professor 
Pastor sees it, in a most unsatisfactory condition. Abuses 
in the Church were so numerous that various observers 
of the conditions of Christian life anticipated God’s 
judgment upon the Church in Germany. The chief 
cause of this generally acknowledged corruption was the 
material prosperity of the Church. Such prosperity was 
an unhealthy growth in a country which had not ad- 
vanced as a whole economically in comparison with other 
European countries. The wealth of the Church did more 
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than awake the envy and hate of the lay people; the 
servants of the Church itself were exposed to evil in- 
fluences. Because of the material prosperity of the 
Church its important official positions were occupied by 
members of the aristocracy almost exclusively. In the 
case of the higher clergy, therefore, one can hardly speak 
of the existence of vocation; for example, the members 
of cathedral chapters were frequently youthful canons, 
lax in life, and secular in taste, whose chief object was to 
accumulate positions with large incomes. The German 
episcopate was made up chiefly of aristocratic office- 
holders interested in producing an impression as secular 
sovereigns. 

Much discontent was expressed at the low ideals of 
the German episcopate before Luther’s time. The 
bishops were accused of paying little attention to preach- 
ing or to the cure of souls. Their devotion to the pleas- 
ures of the chase, their efforts to maintain the customs 
of court life, were singled out as examples of abuse. They 
were charged with nepotism, and with the encourage- 
ment of worthless theologians and shrewd lawyers as 
their closest advisers. Diocesan administration had 
fallen into the background and the bishops took little 
or no interest in seeing that the parish churches were in 
proper hands. When Luther began his attack on in- 
dulgences, many of the German bishoprics were occupied 
by sons of princely houses, and no attempt had been 
made from Rome to introduce a more popular element 
in the German episcopate. 

In regard to the lower clergy, Professor Pastor presents 
hardly a more favourable picture. It had come to be 
the fashion for parents to thrust into the clerical pro- 
fession children who could show no particular signs of 
ability for any other kind of life. Many of the parochial 
clergy were without theological training, and had no 
qualifications for the ministry. Nothing was done by 
the Roman authorities to ameliorate this distressing 
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situation; in fact the intervention of the Curia tended 
to make lower standards permanent and to bestow upon 
unworthy Church officials the material advantages so 
eagerly sought after. In monastic life the chief thing 
to notice was the large number of religious houses. 
There had been several attempts at monastic reform, 
but Pastor thinks that the possession of great material 
resources had as bad an effect on the German monasteries 
as it had upon the German episcopate. The wealthy 
monasteries were in the hands of the aristocracy, and the 
secular spirit had proved demoralizing. 

Feeling against the Church took something more than 
a local direction, and became concentrated on the control 
of the Church from Rome. 

Nationalism became the rallying cry of all whose at- 
tacks were inspired by local abuses in the German 
Church. It was assumed that if things went wrong in 
Germany the ultimate responsibility must be traced to 
the Roman Curia. Yet in spite of general discontent 
Professor Pastor finds no evidence among the peoples 
of German stock of a desire to separate themselves from 
Roman jurisdiction. They were dissatisfied with the 
financial or legal or administrative aspects of the old 
international organization of Church government, but 
there was little desire for anything resembling doctrinal 
changes. 

At theclose of the fifteenth century Germany, as Profess- 
or Pastor sees it, was in a position that needed reform of 
its religious institutional life. There was vitality in the 
Church, but there were enough abuses to make a protest 
both natural and successful. All that was needed was 
the right man and the opportunity to bring about an 
explosion. When the climax came over a financial ques- 
tion this was no mere accident, for nothing caused more 
indignation in Germany than the financial exactions of the 
Curia and the abuses connected with them. 

There is a certain allusiveness in Pastor’s argument, 
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not expressly stated however, that brings Luther into 
close relationship with the debasing elements of German 
national life; in other words, Professor Pastor would lead 
us to believe that Luther’s movement succeeded chiefly 
because it gave an outlet for those whose ethical standards 
were below the standards of Christian morality and who 
therefore found in Luther’s movement an opportunity 
for a more complete kind of emancipation from discipline 
than could be secured even under the very lax admin- 
istration of the old Church system. Such a conclusion 
cannot be accepted. All the people of good will were 
not found among the antagonists of Luther; yet Pro- 
fessor Pastor can hardly be blamed for his attempt to 
apply to his own side the stock argument appealed to 
for so many generations by Protestants, that during the 
Reformation period all the people of good will became 
zealous supporters of the religious revolt. Professor 
Pastor’s picture of the religious condition of Germany 
in the early days of the sixteenth century gives valuable 
details for a constructive estimate of Luther’s work, but 
it fails to supply us with a satisfactory estimate of Luther’s 
character and genius. 

Many critics see in Luther only a survival of the Middle 
Ages, others regard him as a dominating figure in the 
whole of modern history. He really belongs to a transi- 
tion epoch. New forces were coming into being, all re- 
flected in his nature in an instinctive form, which he him- 
self failed to analyze or develop. Luther cannot be 
treated merely as a child of his own period. In his char- 
acter there was much more than a receptive medium, he 
had the creative power of genius, and his genius is espe- 
cially hard to analyze because it presents itself in such 
various shapes, i. e., in forms not reduced by training or 
modified by self-discipline or by continuous systematic 
expression. It is difficult to classify Luther’s achieve- 
ments or to determine exactly the réle to be assigned to 
him in the subsequent religious development of Western 
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Europe. Leopold von Ranke’s appreciation of Luther 
seems to come nearer to a finality of judgment than can 
be attained by the minuter critics who fail to regard the 
complicated currents of public life in which he lived and 
worked, by means of which he displayed his manifold 
talents as a popular leader. Summing up the indulgence 
controversy Ranke says, speaking of Luther’s conflict 
with the papacy: “The chief thing with him was the in- 
fluence of his own spiritual experience. There were 
united in him the following remarkable characteristics— 
the hard-headedness of the Thuringian peasant, the pro- 
fundity of the German mystic, the capacity of the great 
professor, an incomparable resolution and a shrewdness 
of which perhaps in Germany there were no later ex- 
amples. This insignificant monk, professor in the small- 
est university of the world, the subject of one of the most 
insignificant princes in Germany, dared under the pro- 
tection of his prince, to set himself against both the Em- 
peror and the Pope.”’ 

This passage probably gives one a clue to establish the 
position that belongs to Luther. He should be set apart 
from contemporaneous religious discussion. He lived 
peculiarly for his own age and did manful work in that 
age. But nothing can be more harmful today for religious 
progress than to assume that the religious problems which 
Luther had to confront still exist in the form in which he 
had to confront them. To think that he gave even a 
final or directive form to the religious experiences of the 
individual or of society would be as serious a mistake as 
to suppose that in the modern world the battle once 
fought by Oliver Cromwell against the Stuart monarchy 
must be repeated in every age. Luther belongs in the 
same category with Oliver Cromwell as a personal example 
of genius devoted to particular and immediate ends. 
Luther smashed beyond recall the international Church 
system, which had been built up in Europe after the fail- 
ure of the General Councils of the fifteenth century. It 
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was a peculiar type of internationalism, an organized 
system that depended upon shrewd political manipulation 
to continue its existence among the growing national 
monarchies of Western Europe. Oliver Cromwell stopped 
effectively and finally the upbuilding of monarchical ab- 
solutism in England. In both cases the fight was a fight 
to the finish, there was no compromise, not because we 
today think no compromise was possible, but because 
neither Martin Luther nor Oliver Cromwell were construc- 
tive in such a way as to regard compromise as desirable 
or thinkable. Both of these men carried their followers 
with them because of their supreme driving power. Per- 
sonal genius gave this driving power its energy and its 
direction. Both men displayed a leadership which went 
far beyond contemporary circles of disciples and admirers. 
English political life was never the same after Cromwell’s 
day, and the religious life of Western Europe has never 
been the same since Luther’s time. But the lesson from 
Cromwell cannot be avoided in the case of Luther. Mod- 
ern political life would have shrivelled if the constitutional 
schemes of Cromwell were forever to be maintained in 
authority and in force. It is just as true that to give a 
permanent application to the methods of Luther’s re- 
volt from the Renaissance papacy would be to impose 
upon Christianity an artificia] and repressive burden. 
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Pope Benedict XV and the 
Restoration of Unity 


By Mer. Batirron, Lirt.D. 


The article which THe ConstrRucTIVE QUARTERLY! 
accepted from my pen on the subject of Augustine’s 
Vision of Unity, showing the impassioned appeal to 
unity which shines so perseveringly in the controversy 
of Augustine with the Donatists, perhaps made clear to 
some readers the attitude still maintained by the Roman 
Catholic Church today; for it is as much concerned with 
unity as was Augustine, and as convinced as he was that 
this unity is visible and organic, a unity of divine right. 

This is the position of us Roman Catholics; we hold 
this view conscientiously; we do so historically and 
dogmatically; I mean to say, our conception of unity is 
traditional; it is an article of our faith. However,— 
we should be grieved if from the outside our conception 
of unity should be understood as a sort of haughty birth- 
right, which would render us insensible to everything 
but this claim. There are in the Roman Catholic Church 
organizations admirable on account of their zeal and 
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their extension, organizations universal in their scope, 
which aid in the propagation of the faith, and whose 
programme is this very thing. It should not be thought 
that none of us are interested in furthering Church 
unity, or that we remain indifferent to the appeals 
and advances which are made in this regard in America. 
No, we are not indifferent to them. The Augustinian 
vision of unity has not vanished from our horizon. 
There are periods when our Church seems to be rather 
occupied in upholding its integrity, in strengthening its 
internal unity, and this was the character of the govern- 
ment of Pope Pius X, who was intent on combating 
the disintegrating work of modernists. There are periods 
again when, this unity being assured, optimism has 
freer range, and with optimism far off expectations. 
This was the nature of the action of Pope Leo XIII, 
that great optimist, that “‘grand old man”’ of long per- 
spective and vast hopes. Everything seems to show that 
Pope Benedict XV follows the tradition of Leo XIII. 
Called to the Holy See in the midst of war, with eyes 
fixed on Europe bleeding and wasted, with hands stretched 
out to assuage such misery as he is able to reach, invoking 
peace by his vows and prayers, suggesting it to princes 
and peoples with a moderation which seems like a paradox, 
still undiscouraged and always faithful to the maxim 
Beatt mites, and to the spirit which is so little that of the 
times but which is the spirit of the Good Shepherd, 
yet Benedict XV governs the Roman Church. He shows 
in his rule the same conciliatory, prudent spirit, pro- 
ceeding by measures of detail and practical minor ameli- 
orations, of which at last the constant purpose becomes 
clear. Benedict XV has published no such encyclicals as 
Leo XIII loved; those doctrinal publications, so well 
suited to a genius absorbed in general ideas as was Leo 
XIII, have no attraction for Benedict XV, the Genoan 
patrician. He follows his own line with infinite dis- 
cretion, more disposed to impersonal and silent decisions. 
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How instructive would be a study of the Jus canonicum 
published in 1917, so rich in decisions of this kind, 
corrections often infinitesimal, but which reveal the 
same persevering spirit! If Providence had given to 
this peace-loving Pontiff some years of peace, the Church 
might have recovered the power of sympathy and ex- 
pansion that it owed to Leo XIII. When peace returns 
we shall have to thank Benedict for maintaining the 
fire beneath the ashes. Some lambent flames here and 
there seem to show that this fire is not extinguished. 


At the end of last December the capture of Jerusalem 
by the troops under General Allenby moved Christendom 
in a magnificent way, even in Austria-Hungary the 
Church bells almost rang spontaneously. For Benedict 
XV it must have been a keen source of regret that he was, 
by virtue of his formal neutrality, obliged to keep silence 
at an event which the great Popes of the time of the 
Crusades had invoked with such eloquent prayers. 
Condemned to say nothing, the Pope did not wish that 
Rome should hold its peace; he desired that a religious 
rite should be celebrated in the basilica of the Santa 
Croce in Jerusalem, and that the Cardinal Vicar who 
performs the duties of Bishop of Rome in the name 
of the Pope should assemble the faithful there by a 
public letter, which, thank God, found echoes on all sides. 

The Cardinal Vicar (Cardinal Pompili) was not con- 
tent with a brief announcement of the ceremony, he 
was at pains to express the feeling of joy experienced 
in Rome; unquestionably this was done with the ap- 
proval of the Sovereign Pontiff, and certainly it was 
in terms not only opportune and eloquent, but of great 
import. He said: “Our joy, our happiness, a purely 
religious one, has still in it a cloud—that the new eman- 
cipators of the Holy Sepulchre do not all bear in their 
hearts, as the valiant Crusaders of pious Godfrey, the 
holy unity of the faith willed by Christ. Yet all of them 
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bear aloft the seal of the Christian Name. The further 
we are removed from the centuries which valued the 
marvellous unity of the Church, so much the more do 
all who realize without difference the significance of 
His Name long for the same Catholic and universal 
unity. Now that the Holy Sepulchre has again come 
into the hands of Christians, all believers realize that 
there is one Redeemer, and therefore one Faith, one 
Baptism, one invisible Head of all of us, Jesus Christ, 
and one visible Head for us all, His Vicar on earth.” 

The joy of Cardinal Pompili is tempered by regret 
that the army of General Allenby is not Catholic as was 
that of Godfrey of Bouillon, but at any rate he can 
rejoice that it is still a Christian army by name and by 
baptism, and this is no unimportant concession in a 
document which had its source so near the Holy Apos- 
tolic See. But what would seem more important is 
the assertion that in the depths of all the consciences 
of those who, however indistinctly, deem it an honour 
to bear the name of Christian, a longing for Christian 
unity makes itself felt more keenly than before. 

Since, therefore, the tomb of Christ returns to the hands 
of Christians, may it remind all believers of the ground 
for unity: One Saviour, one Faith, one Baptism, one 
Church, One Invisible Head, one visible Head, who on 
earth assures the mystic and organic unity of the One 
Church. Rome could not keep silence as to the condi- 
tions without which unity would in her eyes be an illusory 
union. Rome has never consented to declarations that 
might compromise doctrine. She has even brought to 
bear on these matters a ruggedness which does honour 
to her frankness. But the desire for a return to unity 
is a sentiment—‘“‘the desire for this same universal cath- 
olic unity”; and this sentiment Rome finds at the basis 
of her conscience, and she rejoices to discover that it is 
similarly “at the foundation of the convictions of all 
without distinction who glory in the name of ‘Christian.’ ” 
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Without being certain, I am inclined to believe that 
the sympathy expressed here by Cardinal Pompili was 
directly inspired by Benedict XV. It is an elementary 
rule of criticism that two independent documents express- 
ing the same thought may perhaps have one common 
source. Now, independent of the letter of the Cardinal 
Vicar to the faithful in Rome on the occasion of the 
capture of Jerusalem, are letters (December 18, 1914 
and April 7, 1918) addressed by the Cardinal Secretary 
of State to Mr. R. Gardiner on the subject of the plans 
for the World Conference, letters which have been 
sufficiently noticed in America as well as in France 
for me simply to mention them, but of which it may be 
well to add that they express more fully the views con- 
tained in the letter of Cardinal Pompili. We may say 
that we have here the mind of the Pontificate, and 
that this mind reveals to us its deep sympathy for souls 
in quest of unity. 

It is not unimportant to note that the thought of the 
Holy See has been well understood in Italy. To show 
this we may mention an article which was published 
by la Scuola Catholica of Milan (January 1918) entitled 
Towards the Unity of the Church, tts Tendencies, Desires, 
and Hopes. We quote some of its opening lines: “Since 
there came from the divine lips of the Saviour His majes- 
tic programme that all those who believe in Him ‘may 
be one,’ this expression must be taken with other words 
of His which, presenting His prophetic vision, include 
also an exclamation of sorrow: ‘Other sheep I have, 
that are not of this fold: them also I must bring, and 
they shall hear my voice; and there shall be one fold, 
and one shepherd.’ Since this time the Church of Christ 
has sanctioned unity as its essential trust; and the 
obligation of holding to this ideal was imposed upon 
it, because in the unity so declared there were actually 
incorporated all those who in any way preserve the 
faith in His divine mission but who have separated 
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themselves with fatal results, as branches torn from the 
long enduring plant whose root is the Divine Master.” 

Continuing, the author of the article speaks with 
favour of the plans for a World Conference, while de- 
claring a little hastily that grave difficulties would 
hinder members of the Roman Catholic Church from 
participation. He adds: “Still we are bound to con- 
sider with kind feeling the longing for union with which 
the promoters of the Congress are animated. F. A. 
Blanche, Professor at the Catholic Institute of Paris, 
remarks: ‘It may even happen that an examination 
of doctrines may result differently from that which 
is expected, and a comparison of them may show to 
them the truth already totally present in one Church 
which must be recognized as the true and sole Church 
of Christ. The docility with which the promoters of 
union declare themselves to be impelled under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit allows us to encourage 
every hope in this direction.’’” 

These considerations, in spite of the reserves that they 
express, witness to a good-will, generous, sincere, and 
free from all diplomacy. A comparison with an article 
given by the Ciilta Cattolica (December 1, 1917), entitled 
The Work of Religious Unity, may be interesting. The 
Jesuit review in Rome speaks of the “desire, natural 
to all Christian hearts, to see at last all occasion for 
discord removed and the unity of the Church restored.” 
And it adds: “Of this we have a proof in the most 
magnanimous proposal adopted by the most eminent 
group in the American Episcopal Church, to study, 
that is, to encourage the study, with sincerity and Christian 
charity, of the problems relating to the faith and constitu- 
tion of the Church of Jesus Christ, and to the re-establish- 
ment of religious unity in the Christian world.” 

The words in jtalics are taken from the American 
pamphlet entitled On Church Unity. The Roman review 

* Revue des Jeunes, June 10, 1917. 
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does not say that Roman Catholics should be forbidden 
to appear at the World Conference; it expresses the 
opinion that it does not expect appreciable results from 
a Congress of all the Churches, if it is a question of a 
return of separated Churches collectively to unity, for 
this very good reason that ancient secessions are aggra- 
vated today by nationalistic passions, by inveterate 
prejudices, by political difficulties, by personal interests, 
which harden the heart and could only be overcome 
by “a heroism of abnegation and study.” The Civiltd 
Cattolica counts rather on the élite. And it thinks worthy 
of praise “the effort of those who are sincerely working 
for the cause of religious unity, as the American Epis- 
copalians show they are doing.’ 

To discover the thought of the present Pontificate 
we have something better than the Cardinals’ letters 
quoted above, or their echoes in reviews in Rome or 
Milan; we have a constitutional document of the Pontiff 
himself. 


We refer to the Motu propio of Benedict XV dated 
the Ist of May, 1917, by which the Pope separated from 
the Congregation di Propaganda fide the department 
dealing with affairs connected with Oriental Rite which 
had been created by Pius IX in 1862. The Motu propio 
of Benedict XV institutes this department as a separate 
Congregation, designating it “Congregation for the East- 
ern Church,” and it provides that this Congregation 
“reserve to itself all affairs, of whatever nature they 
may be, connected either with the persons, the dis- 
cipline, or rite of Eastern Churches.” These are the 
terms used in the Motu propio itself. It adds: “In 
connection with Churches of Greek rite, this Congre- 
gation will be provided with all the powers which other 
Congregations enjoy with regard to the Churches of 


3 See also in the Civilitd Cattolica, January 19, 1918, the article en- 
titled: The Prayers of the Church and a General Christian Congress 
for Union. 
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Latin rite, always with reservation of Ws rights of the 
Congregation of the Holy Office.” 

These, the chief provisions of the Motu propio, naturally 
do not apply to the Churches of Greek rite which are 
in union with the Roman Church and the Apostolic 
See, otherwise called Uniat Churches. The aim of these 
provisions is to demonstrate to the Churches of the East 
the high regard the Holy See has for them. Henceforth 
these Churches will no longer be considered as “‘mission 
fields’ under the jurisdiction of the Congregation de 
Propaganda fide; as established, hierarchical Churches, 
with a normal, complete life, they are treated with the 
same respect, and placed on the same footing, as the 
Churches of Latin rite. They are no longer regarded as 
mere fortuitous Churches. 

The preamble to the Motu propio is more interesting 
than the administrative provisions. My readers will, 
I hope, allow me to cite it freely. Firstly, Benedict 
XV calls to mind how, since he occupies the place of 
St. Peter by the secret design of Divine Providence, he 
feels obliged, by reason of his Apostolic office, to increase 
his efforts to procure the preservation and the progress 
of all the Churches, the collective body of which con- 
stitutes the mystical Body of Christ, that is to say, the 
Catholic Church. I only mention this introduction to 
show how thoroughly the Apostolic See follows its 
tradition in thinking of all the Churches, for the Popes 
have said the same since the time of St. Clement! Not 
to recognize in this passage an enduring characteristic 
of the Papacy would be to ignore twenty centuries of 
ecclesiastical history. And what a different course 
things would have taken if through the centuries ail 
the Churches had likewise thought of all the Churches. 

Showing sincere regard for the Eastern Churches, 
Benedict XV continues: “We embrace in Our fatherly — 
love all the individual Churches, but the Churches of 
the East in a special way; their greater age shows such 
a brilliant light of holiness and doctrine that today, 
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after so much time has passed, We see it shining on the 
rest of the Christian world. In truth it is impossible for 
Us not to feel distressed when We consider to what a 
degree—so flourishing and extended were they—they 
have become small and weak since a chain of endless 
and lamentable causes tore from the arms of the Mother 
Church the greater part of the Churches of the East. 
May Our dearly loved sons of the East by the goodness 
of God one day be restored to possession of their pristine 
prosperity and their early glory! As for Ourselves, looking 
forward, and mindful of the task incumbent on Us, We 
purpose to apply Ourselves with ardour to the work 
of relieving, as much as is in Our power, the impoverished 
state of the Churches of the East.” 

It may be doubted whether the Churches of the 
East which are separated from Rome consider them- 
selves as small and weak as they appear to the Pope. 
Benedict XV here certainly speaks more as an Apostle 
than as a diplomat. Perhaps he also speaks too briefly. 
For to our eyes the weakness of these severed Churches 
lies chiefly in the fact of their separation, in their isolation, 
in their hostility regarding the “great Church.” Their 
weakness is above all spiritual, and perhaps this weakness 
is the one they will be most easily led to recognize. The 
separation is a misfortune so incontestable, a fact so 
evidently contrary to the purpose of Christ and the 
lessons of history! On the other hand the Churches 
cut off from the visible and organic unity of the Catholica 
do not believe themselves on that account to be outside 
the great Church; they even maintain that they alone 
constitute the only legitimate Church, and are almost 
ready to declare that we Roman Catholics are excluded 
by the heresies which they ascribe to us! Pope Benedict 
XV could not deal with all these views. He does not 
publish an encyclical letter (we have the splendid ency- 
clical of Leo XIII, Satis cognitum, which suffices), he 
simply indicates his attitude. The important point is 
that this action, which is one of respect and love, is 
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addressed to the separated Churches—a meritorious 
action seeing that these separated Churches have not 
shown similar respect or love for Roman Catholicism 
and the Apostolic See. 

Benedict XV goes on to explain the purpose which 
led him to make the Congregation dealing with matters 
connected with the Greek rite an independent body. 
The subordinate position before assigned to this Con- 
gregation gave to certain prejudiced minds a pretext 
“for attributing to the Roman Pontiffs a lack of esteem 
for Eastern Catholics (united with Rome), and a design 
to subordinate these to the Latins.” Benedict XV 
protests against these complaints, the futility of which 
he denounces. The new Congregation will have the 
Pope himself as its presiding officer. We know that 
Congregations of very special importance have His 
Holiness as Prefetto; this is the case with the Holy Office 
and with the Consistory, which are the two most con- 
siderable Congregations of the Roman Court. The 
Congregation which will watch over the Uniat Churches 
will, therefore, have the Pope at its head. This enables 
Benedict XV to write: “When our Churches of the 
East shall see the supreme Pontiff watching in person 
over their interests, they will without fail understand 
that it is impossible for the Holy See to give any greater 
sign of affection for them. Moreover, we may hope that 
the Latins will not again be represented to Christians of 
the East as objects of suspicion, for the present act will 
make it still clearer that the Church of Jesus Christ, 
because it is neither Latin, Greek, nor Slavonic, but 
Catholic, makes no distinction between its sons, and that 
all these, be they Greek, Latin, Slavonic, or of other 
national groups, occupy the same place before this 
Apostolic See.” 

The Apostolic See does not wish Christians in the East 
to consider it a Latin Body. The Church of Christ is 
neither Latin, Greek, nor Slavonic—which recalls a saying 
of St. Paul magnificent in its universality. The stone 
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on which it is founded ought to be as catholic as the 
Catholica. To be Roman is a contingency which does 
not necessarily latinize it. It repudiates all that would 
limit it to one nation, to one language, to one race. 

Our Uniat Churches of the Greek rite, with their six 
patriarchates, their twenty-two archbishoprics, their forty- 
nine bishoprics, their six apostolic vicariates (I give the 
statistics of the Annuario pontificio of 1918), are but a very 
small part of Christendom. As to Asia, the Armenians, 
the Melchites, the Maronites, the Syrians, the Chaldeans, 
who are united with Rome, do not number 700,000 souls, 
if I may accept the statistics of Kattenbusch. In Europe 
the Ruthenians alone form an important group with a 
possible future. The Holy See, however, takes a per- 
sistent interest in these Uniat Churches, over which it has 
exercised an affectionate guardianship. In spite of the 
disappointments that its wards have so often caused it, 
the Holy See has been inclined to regard these groups of 
Roman Catholics of Greek rite as out-posts serving to 
maintain some contact between Rome and the separated 
East. The same point of view moves Benedict XV to 
take upon himself the presidency in the regulation of 
their affairs at the Court of Rome. 

I repeat this is an attitude which perhaps marks no 
great change either in the Curia or in the East, but 
which, however, reveals that Pope Benedict XV is atten- 
tive to our Catholic out-posts in the East, makes known 
to them his confidence, his solicitude, proclaims his 
thoughtful care not to latinize them, and hopes that 
through them and beyond them his policy of charity may 
perhaps be known to an Orient more extensive but so 
hostile to the Apostolic See, from which it is separated. 


Another act of Benedict XV relates to the same eirenic 
policy. The Pope expresses himself in these terms in a 
Motu propio dated October 15, 1917, devoting this second 
document tc the same purpose as the first, namely, 
to awaken the Catholic East to the hope of its ancient 
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prosperity. He says: “Therefore We have decided to 
found in this the first city in Christendom an institute for 
the advanced study of questions connected with the 
Orient, to furnish it with all the means essential to 
learning, and to assure it in every subject competent 
professors, specially versed in questions relating to the 
Orient. First, it will be given an organization such as 
will in every respect render it suitable for Latin priests 
who desire to exercise the holy ministry in the Orient. 
Further, this college will also be open to men from the 
East, to so-called ‘Orthodox’ as much as to Uniat Cath- 
olics, to the latter that they may complete the ordinary 
course of sacred studies by this special study, and to the 
former to enable them to penetrate to the root of the 
truth, all prejudice set aside. We desire that the exposi- 
tion of Catholic and Orthodox doctrines be carried on 
side by side, that each student may recognize for him- 
self the sources from which they are derived, whether 
from the preaching of the Apostles which has been 
transmitted to us by the imperishable teaching of the 
Church, or from some other source.” 

The College which Benedict XV has resolved to bestow 
on Rome will be a school of training for Latin Catholics 
who feel themselves called to exercise the holy ministry in 
the East, and who should, therefore, adopt the Greek 
rite and Eastern culture. This transformation from 
Latin to Eastern is in fact not without precedent; among 
Ruthenian Roman Catholics there will be found more 
than one Pole who has adopted the Greek-Ruthenian 
rite, this being the case with the Ruthenian Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Lemberg, Mgr. de Szeptycki, a 
Pole by birth, who became a monk of the order of St. Basil. 

The College will further warmly welcome members of 
the Uniat Greek Churches who may come to Rome to 
complete their theological studies. Benedict XV wishes 
also that the College be open equally to members of the 
non-Uniat Greek Churches who may desire to come 
to Rome to study controversial matters. 
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It is true that Catholic schools of advanced learning 
already existed in the East, founded for the most part 
by French religious orders. Our French Jesuits had a 
university at Beyrout which gathered its clientage 
from the Syrian and Maronite population, without 
exclusion of non-Catholics. Its light shone brilliantly. 
Jerusalem had the Seminary of St. Anne for the training 
of the Uniat clergy of the East, presided over by our 
French White Fathers. The Bible School in Jerusalem 
founded by Pére Lagrange, in which Biblical science and 
oriental philology were taught by the French Dominicans, 
filled a similar réle. At Constantinople the French 
Fathers of the Assumption constituted a sort of perma- 
nent scientific mission dedicated to the study of ecclesi- 
astical history and Eastern and Byzantine theology, whose 
organ was the much appreciated review, the Echos d@’ 
Orient. Rome itself had an excellent journal devoted 
to studies of the same type entitled Bessarione. Ancient 
Roman institutions—such as the Greek College founded 
in 1577 and reorganized in 1897 (under Leo XIII), and 
more recently, the Ruthenian College founded in 1897, 
and the Maronite College restored in 1891, not to men- 
tion the Collegio Urbano of the Propaganda fide, founded 
in 1627, in which have been taught continuously Arabic, 
Greek, Syriac, and Armenian,—were all anticipations 
of that of Benedict XV. 

The Pope intends that the special institute which he 
has founded shall be a college of advanced learning 
provided with modern equipment. The courses he 
proposes include: a. Orthodox theology, to embrace 
the various doctrines of Christian Churches in the 
East pertaining to fundamentals of the faith, with 
Eastern patrology, historic theology and patristics. 0. 
The canon law of all the Christian nations of the East. 
c. The various liturgies of the Churches of the East. 
d. The history, religious as well as secular, of Byzantium 
and the rest of the East. He will add to this courses 
on ethnographical geography, on sacred archeology, on 
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the civil and political constitutions of the nations con- 
cerned. e. Oriental literature. 

A programme is to be sure only a project. It will be 
necessary to see this institute in operation,—it is not 
yet open—in order to judge of its capacity to fulfil its 
purpose. The mere programme, however, is interesting, 
for it reveals to us the intellectual side of the policy 
of Benedict XV. He believes in the value of study and 
culture; he knows the worth of history, secular as well 
as religious, of ethnographical geography, of the litera- 
ture of the Orient. He desires that the canon law of 
all the Christian nations of the East shall be studied 
(this is a point specially to be noticed), and also their 
many liturgies. He mentions “historical theology.” 
He wishes Orthodox theology (that is to say, the theology 
of the separated Churches) to be studied as well. In 
a word, and this goes vastly beyond the horizon of 
single Uniat groups, Benedict XV intends that Rome 
shall be no stranger to anything concerning the Orient— 
its languages, canons, liturgies, theological doctrines. 
This programme might style itself: The Entente that 
Rome Desires with the Separated East. 

We are assured that this programme was prepared by 
a number of advisers chosen from among those who 
know the Orient best, the Orient properly so-called, and 
the Slavonic Orient, and we understand that the sug- 
gestions of these counsellors form a volume. I have 
not been able to consult the book. This collection should 
be the commentary on the Motu propio of Benedict 
XV and would doubtless show how those about the 
Pope vie with each other in their desire to understand 
the East and to stretch forth a hand to it. 


The Civiltd Cattolica (December 1, 1917), when it 
introduced these two documents of the Pope to its 
readers, recognized perfectly that they were not aimed 


* Opiniuncula et vota quoad pontificiam in Urbe pro Ecclesiarum. ori- 
entalium dissidentium concordia institutionem, Rome, 1916. 
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at the Uniat Churches alone, but that they tended to 
encourage a rapprochement of the separated Churches 
to the Apostolic See. This rapprochement, which is the 
great aim, will certainly be facilitated by the fact that 
the separated Churches will know that in Rome itself 
there are those who take an interest in their history, 
their theology, their law, their liturgy, and that sym- 
pathy as well as objectivity is brought to bear on their 
study. An old French phrase speaks of certain people 
under discussion as “improving on acquaintance’: we 
do not doubt that the separated Churches will “improve 
on acquaintance.” Why should not an institute such 
as that created by Benedict XV sometimes invite “Ortho- 
dox”’ theologians for a hearing? They complain that 
our theologians do not know them; they should come 
like St. Paul on the Areopagus to make themselves 
known. 

This, however, would be without value except on 
condition of a just and desirable reciprocity, the separated 
Churches showing a desire to understand Roman Cath- 
olicism, to study its past history, its doctrines, its pro- 
found life. There is in the separated Churches a lack 
of comprehension of Roman Catholicism which would 
be amazing but for a knowledge of the factors of separa- 
tion, and the psychological conditions which perpetuate 
it. We must aim at revealing the West to the East, 
at the abolition of those fables and aversions which 
centuries of hostility have heaped up and inflamed. 
We are not at the point at which direct relations can be 
renewed, but are at a preparatory stage in which we can 
study each other at a distance with sincere respect for 
one another. Who would not find it necessary, with such 
inveterate dissensions, to rectify some of the positions 
taken? Such rectifications are not easy in the heat of 
controversy. Therefore study will prove of greater 
value when undertaken by each for himself in the seclusion 
of institutes of advanced learning. 

When in the hospitable pages of THe CONSTRUCTIVE 
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QUARTERLY men of deep and extended learning like 
Professor Bréhier and Canon Vacandard lately published 
their retrospective studies of the schism of Byzantium, 
these formed a prelude to the work the programme of 
which Benedict XV has since traced. We can but wish 
that historians belonging to the Russian Church would 
show themselves with us in the “No Man’s Land” of 
Tur ConsTRUCTIVE QuaRTERLY. We always wish it. 
But after the documents published by Benedict XV, 
what an opportunity it would afford, if in Moscow, 
which is the centre of theological study and will hence- 
forth be the heart and head of the liberated Russian 
Church, an institute were to be founded for the study 
of Roman Catholicism, an institute similar to that 
which Benedict XV will open in Rome for the study of 
Christianity in the East! 


I am writing these lines in Paris (March 23-25, 1918) 
with what little freedom of mind the anxieties of the 
hour in which we live leave me. This Palm Sunday, in 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame, we have celebrated the 
benedictio palmarum, and sung the gospel of the Passion 
as recorded by St. Matthew, while shells from an enemy 
cannon with a range of more than a hundred kilometers 
are falling in the city. We can but smile at such a record! 
And what is this compared to the ruins which cover Bel- 
gium, a part of France, Poland and parts of Russia? 
God is accomplishing His work in the midst of these trials 
of this old world, which are perhaps the road for the 
drawing together into one and the same Church those 
whose hearts have been drawn together by the same 
trials. God alone can be the effective Worker of union 
of mind and heart. 

Recourse to God has been recommended by all those 
who, in these latter days, have worked for a rapprochement 
with the separated Churches; but no one has recom- 
mended it m more elevated and moving terms than 
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On April 15, 1916, the Pope published in the Acta 
apostolicae sedis the text of a prayer written by himself, 
which I wish to quote because it will form the best 
conclusion to this article, but also because it reveals 
to us once again the intimate policy of Benedict XV. 


Preghiera per Vunione dei Cristiani d’ Oriente alla 
Chiesa Romana. 


O Signore, che avete unito le diverse nazioni nella con- 
fessione di Vostro Nome, Vi preghiamo per % popoli Cris- 
tiani dell’ Oriente. Memori del posto eminente che hanno 
tenuto nella Vostra Chiesa, Vi supplichiamo d’ispirar loro 
al desiderio di reprenderlo, per formare con noi un solo 
ovile sotto la guida di un medesimo Pastore. Fate che 
esst insteme con not st compenetrino degl’ insegnamenti 
det loro santi Dottori, che sono anche nostri Padri nella 
Fede. Preservatect da ogni fallo che potrebbe allontenarli 
da not. Che lo spirito di concordi e di carita, che é indizio 
della vostra presenza tra 2 fedeli, affretit il giorno in cur 
le nostre st uniscano alle loro preghiere affinché ogni popolo 
ed ogni lingua reconosca e glorifichi il nostro Signore 
Gesu Cristo, Vostro Figlio. Cost sia. 


O Lord, Who hast united divers nations in the con- 
fession of Thy Name, we pray Thee for the Christian 
peoples of the East. Mindful of the eminent place they 
have held in Thy church, we beseech Thee to inspire them 
to take once more their former place, to form with us one 
fold, under the guidance of one Shepherd. Inspire them, 
along with us, with the teaching of the same holy Doctors, 
who are also our Fathers in the Faith. Preserve us from 
every fault which may alienate them from us. May 
the spirit of concord and charity, which is the witness 
of Thy presence among Thy faithful people, hasten the 
day in which our own people may unite themselves with 
their prayers, so that every people and every tongue 
may recognize and glorify our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
Thy Son. Amen. 
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“WHOSE SERVICE IS PERFECT FREEDOM.” 


By Mary Drew, 


To Whom were Addressed “‘Acton’s Letters to Mary, 
Daughter of Gladstone.” 


‘All I write, and all I think, and all I hope, is based 
on the Divinity of Our Lord—the one central hope of 
our poor wayward race.” 

This was the impregnable rock upon which Mr. Glad- 
stone’s life was founded, and if we look through the 
letters and writings of Lord Acton, we shall find the same 
note sounded throughout. It was of little moment to 
which branch of the Holy Catholic Church—the Anglo- 
Catholic or the Roman Catholic—the two men belonged. 
That which divided them was small indeed compared 
with that which united them. Both were Catholic in the 
deepest and widest sense of the term, both were conscious 
and proud of their membership in the Apostolic and 
Universal Church—‘‘Patriot citizens of the Kingdom of 
God’’—their zeal for the Church transcended patriotism, 
it is seen throughout their lives and deeds. Both were 
staunch believers in religious liberty, and both were 
possessed of a deep longing for the reunion of Christen- 
dom. In all the essentials of our faith they were in 
sympathy; in fundamentals they were identical. Both 
were profound believers in the truth of Christianity; 
both drew their inspiration from the same deep sources. 

1I am greatly indebted to those who have studied the life of Lord 
Acton, Dr. J. Neville Figgis, Mr. Herbert Paul, Mr. G. P. Gooch, 


Lady Blennerhassett and Mr. L. March Phillipps, and to Lord 
Morley’s Life of Gladstone. 
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No two men of their day were more deeply learned in 
all that touched their faith, and few could have ap- 
proached their mental and moral stature. No two men 
more earnestly and ardently practised the truth by 
which they lived, or more splendidly bore witness by 
their unostentatious, noble and consistent lives, to the 
faith that was within them. 

The relations between the two men strengthened 
with intercourse and time. It was Matthew Arnold 
who said, “Gladstone influences all around him but 
Acton. It is Acton who influences Gladstone.” In 
truth they acted and re-acted on one another. Both 
were ever conscious of those things of the Spirit which 
at once purify and ennoble human nature. In Mr. 
Gladstone Lord Acton saw fulfilled the idea that politics 
are an affair of morality, that they teach eternal interests 
as much as vices and virtues in private life. 

Politics to Lord Acton were nearer to religion, party 
was more like a Church, error more like heresy, preju- 
dice like sin, than is to be found with other men. To a 
friend he once described Mr. Gladstone as one who 
treated politics as the art of doing, on the largest scale, 
what is right. At that time, 1881, he spoke of the peace 
with the Boers as the noblest work of the Ministry. 
He rejoiced over this “victory with heartier joy and 
a purer pride than I have been able to feel at any public 
event since I broke my heart over the surrender of 
Lee.” 

What gave the act, in his eyes, its deep moral signifi- 
cance was the unflinching courage which inspired the 
British Government to complete the negotiations— 
which had been started before the Majuba disaster—in 
the teeth of that defeat. It is easy enough to be magnani- 
mous to a fallen foe, but to be magnanimous to him at 
the moment of victory, is a pinnacle of morality so lofty as 
to be seldom attained. In truth, in some cases, defeat is 
a greater triumph than victory. 
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Possibly the most notable occasions on which Mr. 
Gladstone stood in the House of Commons pouring out 
the passion of his soul on behalf of liberty—to be defeated 
at the moment, to triumph in the end—would be his 
great speech on the Franchise in April 1866, his speech 
on the Eastern Question, May 1877, and his speech on 
Home Rule for Ireland in April 1886. 

Each had great qualities of character and intellect which 
specially appealed to the other, both gathered vast 
knowledge from their studies, Lord Acton especially, 
of all alive or dead who really count in this world. 
Both were born students, learners to the end of their 
lives. In the very last conversation with his son, Lord 
Acton solemnly adjured him not to judge so severely as 
he had done, but “‘to make allowance for human weak- 
ness.” By this last admonition he showed that he, who 
dedicated his life to the pursuit of truth, was learning 
to the very last. In three things they believed with all 
their strength, in liberty, truth and the moral law. 
Lord Acton would not allow the least qualification in 
the supremacy of any one of them. He was unflinching 
in his condemnation of anything that infringed on the 
truth—he staked his all on the whole, undiluted and 
absolute truth. To them both, religion was the most 
supreme of interests. It was the habit of their minds. 
It was the guiding star of their lives. 

Attraction to each other must have been enhanced by 
contrast in life occupations. The effect of intercourse, as 
might be expected—the one mainly a man of action, the 
other mainly a man of ideas—must have been calming 
to the one and stimulating to the other. To both men 
the past was a thing of profound significance, for they 
had an abiding reverence for all that was ancient and 
ordered, though no men could have listened more care- 
fully to the Spirit of the Age. They united a profound 
reverence for the past with an intense faith in the future. 
In spite of everything, they believed in evolution and 
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progress: “‘We have no thread through the enormous 
intricacy of politics, except the idea of progress towards 
more perfect freedom and the divine right of free men.” 
“Liberty is the sign and the motive and the prize in the 
upward and onward advance of the race.” 

They both nourished a deep affection and admiration 
for Dr. Déllinger, that “Glory of Catholic learning,” 
as Lord Bryce calls him. Acton was but a boy of eleven 
when Mr. Gladstone, at the age of thirty-five, paid his 
first visit to the great master. During the two or three 
days he was at Munich their conversation must have 
lasted many hours. I believe it was on this occasion that, 
after supper, they sat talking far into the night. So 
engrossed were they with the supreme interest of their 
talk, that the small hours of the morning passed un- 
heeded, and it was not until the servant entered the room 
to let in the new day that the two separated. 

Acton himself lived with Dr. Ddéllinger from 1848 to 
1853, the laws of the English Universities being too 
strict to admit of any other than Church of England 
undergraduates. His descent, on the one side from the 
Acton who was Prime Minister in the Kingdom of 
Naples, during the Napoleon era, and from the great 
house of Dalberg on the other, brought him into a wide 
and highly interesting circle, and this was enhanced by 
his mother’s marriage with Lord Granville. The best 
not only of British but of European society was at his 
command. 

The first recorded letter he received from Mr. Glad- 
stone was written in 1859. Mr. Gladstone had read the 
Acton treatise, written at the age of twenty-five, on 
John Stuart Mill. “I have read your remarkable and 
valuable paper,” he wrote, “its principles and politics 
I embrace; its research and wealth of knowledge I 
admire; and its whole atmosphere is that which I desire 
to breathe.” A striking testimony to so young a man 
from a statesman of fifty. 
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In reading Lord Acton was a gourmet, Mr. Gladstone 
a gourmand, and the younger man often deplored the 
lack of selection in Mr. Gladstone’s reading and the 
catholicity of his tastes. It would not be true to say 
that, like many others, Lord Acton was not sometimes 
perplexed by certain aspects of Mr. Gladstone’s mind. 

“In more than one of the later phases of his life,”’ 
he wrote, “I fancy you hardly recognized the secret 
laws of the growth of his mind, and join him; sometimes 
by an effort, over a gap—anybody can be on his side 
who waits to be under the thrall of his speech. The 
difficulty is to hear the grass growing, to know the road 
by which he travels, the description of engine, the quality 
of the stuff he treats with, the stars he steers by.’” 

Both had a rare and discriminating sense of fitness, of 
proportion, of harmony, which kept them from wasting 
time and trouble on the things that do not matter. 
With Lord Acton what to refuse or neglect became a fine 
art. He studied facts, not so much as facts, as in their 
relation to principles; the thoughts and ideas of men 
were to him often more important than their deeds, and 
the range and exactness of his knowledge was as various 
as it was profound. To him history and philosophy were 
one. Though, compared to other students, his knowledge 
of history penetrated far back into the past, he mastered 
more particularly the whole field of history of recent 
times, especially in the Reformation and Renaissance 
periods, including older theology and modern Biblical 
research. In modern Biblical criticism Lord Acton would 
probably show more sympathy than Mr. Gladstone. 
To a boundless knowledge of books he added an un- 
rivalled knowledge of men. His passion for knowledge, 
no doubt, checked his powers of production. His History 
of Liberty, it has been aptly said, “is the greatest book 
that never was written.’ 


* Letters to Mary Gladstone, Macmillan & Co. 
3L. March Phillipps. 
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In 1880 the writer of this paper ventured to call his 
attention to The Madonna of the Future, a story recently 
written by Henry James—a story in which the artist 
dreamed, throughout his life, of the wonderful picture 
he was going to paint. After his death, when his studio 
is entered, a blank canvas stands upon the easel. From 
this time, Lord Acton used the title in his letters to me 
to describe his own work. Both Newman and Dillinger 
had prophesied that if he wrote no great book before 
he was forty, his vast erudition would paralyse his power 
of expression. Not one page of the actual History of 
Liberty was written. But in his lectures, reviews and 
letters priceless texts are to be found upon which whole 
treatises or books might be written on this greatest of 
subjects, and in the two lectures delivered at Bridg- 
north in 1877, is to be found the kernel of his History 
of Liberty.* 

The words Lord Acton wrote about Burke may well 
be applied to himself. “Systems of scientific thought 
have been built up by famous scholars on fragments that 
fell from his table. Great literary fortunes have been made 
by men who traded on the hundredth part of him. 
Brougham and Lowe lived by the vitality of his ideas. 
Mackintosh and Macaulay are only Burke trimmed and 
stripped of all that touched the skies.” 

Who can ever measure the effect of his life? That which 
he gave to the world in his character and example is 
greater than any written book. His life work was himself. 


“That low man seeks a little thing to do, 

Sees it and does it. 

This high man with a great thing to pursue, 
Dies ere he knows it. 

That low man goes on adding one to one, 
His hundred’s soon hit. 

This high man, aiming at a million, 
Misses an unit.’ 


4See History of Freedom, Macmillan. 
5A Grammarian’s Funeral. 
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One bit of personal experience may perhaps be related 
here. From Tegernsee, where we stayed in 1879, we 
went on to Venice. Here I had the inestimable privilege 
and delight of seeing Venice (for the first time) and its 
priceless treasures under Lord Acton’s supreme guidance. 
I can never forget the intoxication of the first night in 
the Piazza of St. Mark, the music, the moonlight, the 
stir of the crowd, the unparalleled beauty of the buildings. 
But it is another evening that pre-eminently stands out 
in my memory, an evening spent with Lord Acton on 
the Piazzetta. It was a setting of unearthly beauty, the 
silver rays of the moon shining upon the water, and 
illuminating the classic lines of palaces and churches. 

The conversation turned on liberty, and the floodgates 
were unloosed; with a passion and enthusiasm I have 
never heard equalled, Lord Acton poured forth his own 
History of Liberty—he let loose the long pent up treasures 
of his inmost soul. He spoke like a man inspired, as if, 
from some mountain summit high in air, he saw beneath 
him the far winding path of human progress from dim 
Cimmerian shores of pre-historic shadow, into the fuller, 
yet broken and fitful light of the modern time. The 
eloquence was splendid; yet greater than the eloquence 
was the penetrating vision which discerned through all 
events, and in all ages, the play of those moral forces, now 
creating, now destroying, always transmuting, which 
had moulded and re-moulded human institutions and had 
given to the human spirit its ceaselessly changing forms 
of energy. It was as if the whole landscape of history had 
been suddenly lit up by a burst of sunlight. 

I cannot do better than quote these memorable words 
used by Lord Bryce, for our experience seems to have 
been almost identically the same as his, but for Lord 
Bryce it was for six or seven minutes only, with us (my 
brother Herbert and me) it must have been a whole hour 
or more. 

All through the episode two figures tramped up and 
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down the Piazetta in front of us, the Crown Princess, 
afterwards Empress of Germany, and M. Renan. Often 
I have wondered whether, had they known what was 
happening, they would not have given the world to share 
in our thrilling experience. 

Mr. Gladstone was once heard to remark that if all 
the wits of men were to be united in one brain, that 
man would be unable to appraise with perfect justice 
any single moral action. “The shades of the rainbow,” 
he wrote, “‘are not so nice, the sands of the sea shore 
are not such a multitude, as are the subtle, shifting, 
blending forms of thought and of circumstances that go 
to determine the character of one act. But there is One 
that seeth plainly and judgeth righteously.” 

And Lord Acton was the same in recognizing the 
complexity and perplexity of moral problems. ‘So 
complex are they that almost every act can be honestly 
seen in different lights, and I can imagine so strong a 
case against our policy in Africa as to drive from his 
moorings any man not anchored in justice.” 

Both these men, while uncompromising in their con- 
demnation of any offence against the moral law, would 
make every allowance for the offender. ‘Be true to your 
own beliefs and gracious towards those that dispute 
them.” 

With all the splendour of his gifts Mr. Gladstone was 
possessed by an over-mastering love of goodness. The 
conclusions summed up by Lord Morley in the chapter 
called ‘“‘Characteristics”’—possibly the masterpiece of his 
great Biography’—must rest on the bed-rock of the 
Diaries. These Diaries, forty small volumes of com- 
pressed handwriting, are concentrated evidence of his 
belief, habit, purpose, practice and performance: a stern 
uncompromising record of daily work, done or not done,— 
an unsparing, introspective analysis of motive and 
conduct. His thoughts, his time, his deeds, his soul <re 

6 Morley’s Life of Gladstone, Macmillan. 
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possessed by the inviolable obligation of moral duty. 
These Diaries, scrupulously kept throughout his life, 
reveal an abiding conviction of Divine guidance. 

He must often have been the despair of his colleagues 
in a Cabinet Council, for he brought every question, 
every problem, to the touchstone of conscience. He 
strove to apply the noble moralities of his creed to the 
affairs of his own nation, and further, of the Common- 
wealth of Nations. Yet in watching and guiding public 
opinion, as Lord Morley observed, in feeling the pulse of 
the Cabinet or the House of Commons, in appealing to 
the heart or soothing the mind of a colleague, he always 
kept before him that in political life you must be pre- 
pared to do what you can, not what you want, and that 
as much wisdom is required in the choice of time and 
occasion as in the choice of subject. He fulfilled the 
counsel of Marcus Aurelius, “Be content with ever so 
small an advance and look even on that as a gain worth 
having.” 

It was “in the great and sinful streets of Naples as he 
passed” in the year °32, that Mr. Gladstone underwent 
an experience, almost a revelation, which might have re- 
called the light given to St. Paul on the road to Damascus. 
“One Sunday, May 13th,” he wrote in his Diary, “some- 
thing, I know not what, set me to examining the Occa- 
sional Offices of the Church in the Prayer Book. I had 
previously taken a great deal of teaching direct from the 
Bible, but now the figure of the Church rose before me 
as a teacher too, and I gradually found in how incomplete 
a manner I had drawn Divine Truth from the sacred 
volume. ... Such, for I believe I have given the 
fact as it occurred in its silence and its solitude, was my 
first introduction to the august conception of the Church 
of Christ. It presented to me Christianity under an 
aspect in which I had not yet known it: its ministry of 
simplicity, its channels of grace, its unending line of 
teachers, joining from the Head: the sublime construction, 
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based throughout upon historical fact, uplifting the idea 
of the community in which we live and of the access 
which it enjoys through the new and living Way, to the 
Presence of the Most High.”’ 

Up to that time Mr. Gladstone had been brought up 
in a deplorably narrow creed; it obliged him to believe 
that salvation depended absolutely on the literal accept- 
ance of its tenets. “But,” as he wrote to Mr. Martineau, 
December, 1862, “long, long have I cast those weeds 
behind me.’” His life had been fashioned on most austere 
lines, but from the moment of the revelation recorded 
above religion took on a different aspect. He realized 
the necessity of a system, a frame-work for anything that 
has to endure. From this time he looked upon doctrine 
or dogma as “‘the skeleton, the bones, that carried the 
flesh, the blood, the life of the blessed thing we call the 
Christian religion.” 

Lord Acton, referring to his own Church, wrote: “Our 
faith should stand not on the virtues of men, but on the 
surer ground of an institution and a guidance that are 
divine.” Though he belonged to a Church, “whose 
communion to him was dearer than life,’ he would 
frankly confess that there were many opinions, “not 
only sanctioned, but enforced, by the authorities of the 
Church of Rome, to which none could adhere without 
peril to the soul.’’® 

An ardent Catholic, he was also an ardent Liberal, 
who confessed to the necessity of removing everything 
in Catholicism incompatible with liberty, and every- 
thing in politics incompatible with Catholicism. In Mr. 
Gladstone he discerned a knight-errant of freedom. 
‘Infractions of liberty were to him the primal offence 
in a statesman.”® Having known Mr. Gladstone from 
his youth upwards and from the inside, he realized the 


Life of Gladstone, Vol. II, p. 137. 
8Letters to Mary Gladstone. 
°Lord Acton’s Correspondence, Longmans & Co. 
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simplicity as well as the greatness of his character; he 
perceived that he had no object except “to learn what 
was true, and to do what was right.” Lord Acton has 
been truly called ‘the most hypercritical of men, the 
precise opposite of a hero-worshipper, an iconoclast if 
ever there was one, who yet regarded Mr. Gladstone 
as the first of English statesmen, living or dead.” 
Lord Acton recognized in his hero the union of principle 
and policy. He knew the three sources from which Mr. 
Gladstone’s character drew its inspiration, his three 
channels of grace—the Bible, the Church and the con- 
science. To Bishop Creighton Lord Acton once-wrote: 
“Remember that nearly all great men are bad men.” 
Such was his conviction of the deteriorating effects of 
power. “Power is poison.’!? In Mr. Gladstone, in spite 
of the over-mastering temptations of almost limitless 
power, he witnessed the steadfastness and serenity of his 
soul. The close relations between the two men did 
infinite honour to them both—the strength of their 
affection never blinded their eyes. Freedom and frank- 
ness, clear as crystal, reigned between them; Lord Acton 
in no case shrank from criticizing Mr. Gladstone, and 
Mr. Gladstone invited his criticism and welcomed even 
his antagonism as the sincerest proofs of his friendship. 
In the three great departments of human thought, 
theological, historical and philosophical, in the literature 
that set them forth, they were closely allied; their com- 
mon interest in the great masters, Plato and Aristotle, 
Dante and Thomas Aquinas, Butler and Burke, drew 
them together. In the libraries they collected, in the 
spirit in which they selected them, there was a striking, 
a characteristic sympathy—St. Deiniol’s at Hawarden, 
and the Acton Library at Cambridge. The former con- 
sists of two large rooms with galleries, the one for Divin- 
ity, the other for Humanity, presented to the students 
of Great Britain for the promotion of Divine Learning. 


10H énelon. 
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“Divine Learning,’ Mr. Gladstone wrote, “in order 
to reach the highest efficacy, has been and ought to be 
associated with the various branches of human knowledge, 
especially with History and Philosophy. The great 
question of belief is, in the main, the first concern of the 
human race.” 

“All understanding of history depends,’ wrote Lord 
Acton, “on one’s understanding the forces that make 
it, and religious forces are the most active and the most 
definite. To develop and perfect and arm conscience is 
the great achievement of history, the chief business of 
every life—and the first agent therein is religion.” 


Let me take a few nuggets from Lord Acton’s and Mr. 
Gladstone’s writings or speeches and one or two of their 
favourite texts! 


The first lesson of history is that liberty depends on the division 
of power. 

The danger is not that a particular class is unfit to govern— 
every class is unfit to govern. 

True liberty depends on the multiplicity of checking forces. 

Imagine a congress of celebrities such as More, Bacon, Grotius, 
Pascal, Cromwell, Bossuet, Montesquieu, Jefferson, Napoleon, 
Pitt, the result would be an Encyclopedia of Error. 

Liberty depends on the union of innumerable conditions which 
embrace the entire life of man. 

Nations that are without the self-governing force of religion 
are unfit for freedom. 

Knowledge without religion will breed thieves and rogues. 

Religion is the master key in human study. 

The first of human concerns is religion. 

It is liberty which fits men for liberty. 

There is another world for the expiation of guilt, but the wages of 
folly are payable here below. 

Liberty is the essential guard of truth. 

Liberty is a great and precious gift of God—human excellence 
cannot grow up in a nation without it. 

Constitutional freedom is a great and noble secret. 

Liberty is an essential condition of excellence in human things. 

As much authority as is wanted to protect the few against the 
many, the weak against the strong, is not contrary to freedom but 
is the condition of freedom (February 19th, 1881). 

Nature is a better guide than culture, because nature comes 
from God and culture from man. 
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Legislation should be for the people, and by the people. The 
cashiering of bad kings may be not only a right, but a duty. 
No war can be just unless we are compelled to it in the sole cause 


of freedom.” 
Murder may be done by legal means, by plausible and profitable 
war, by calumny as well as by the dose or the dagger. 


And who can tell how much we owe, in the loyalty and 
love of our colonies, to the prinicple laid down in 1846 
by Mr. Gladstone. He was Colonial Secretary at the time 
and the words were included in a speech he made at 
Chester. ‘The colonies should be governed on the 
principle of freedom.” 


Mr. Gladstone once said to me: “Up to this time men 
have been chosen as a rule for the Government by reason 
of their high character, their honourable estate, birth 
and upbringing, and not only for their capacity. But it 
remains to be proved whether men inferior in position, 
in birth and education and culture, men more accustomed 
to the business side of life, might not prove themselves 
the fittest to govern the country’’—or words to this effect. 

Since Christmas, 1916, often have these words come 
back to me, and in one of Lord Acton’s lectures on the 
French Revolution there is a passage that bears on the 
same idea. Dealing with the historic Declaration of the 
Rights of Man, August 1779, which he describes as 
“a single page of print that outweighs libraries, and is 
stronger than all the armies of Napoleon,” he adds that 
“Tt was not the work of superior but of mediocre minds.” 
And Tom Paine, author of yet another trumpet call, was 
he a man of education or of any notable intellect? And 
Rousseau? 


Lord Acton, with his vast knowledge, his profound 
thinking, was aware that equality in this world’s goods 
is no more possible than equality in the goods of another 


“Thomas Aquinas. 
?Fénelon. 
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world. Mr. Gladstone enchanted Mr. Ruskin when he 
pronounced himself an inequalitarian. For both men in 
their wisdom knew that you might as well expect, by a 
rigid application of Eugenics, to make all men of the same 
stature and colour, of the same strength, physical or 
moral, of the same capacity and character, as make all 
men equal, simply by giving them all the same amount 
of money. If by one stroke of the magic wand all men 
tomorrow were to wake up, each possessed of two hundred 
pounds a year, in one week, possibly in one day, their 
equality would be gone. The Parable of the Talents is 
literally true to whatever kind of distribution it is applied 
—money, birth, will, brain, any quality of the heart, 
mind or body. 

Both Lord Acton and Mr. Gladstone knew that the 
so-called doctrine of equality was disastrous to the 
cause of liberty, to division of power, co-operation, 
brotherhood; the changed heart; Christianity, in short, 
as taught by its Divine Founder, with its love, its truth, 
its service and its freedom. Cui servire, regnare est. 

I remember the feeling of pride and joy when Lord 
Acton wrote down two passages about Liberty that I 
had happened to quote to him: “La Liberté, c’est le reméde 
de tous les mauzx,’ words that Ricassoli uttered in a 
memorable conversation with Mr. Gladstone—the only 
words I remember—heard as I listened, by permission, 
outside the door. The other was: 

“Let there be Light, said Liberty 
And like a sunrise on the sea 
Athens arose.”’® 

It is interesting to compare the effect of the two 
speakers on their hearers, for there is much similitude 
in what gave both men their superlative power and 
charm. 

One who was present at Lord Acton’s Cambridge 
Lectures thus describes his own sensations. ‘There 

8Shelley’s Hellas. 
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was a magnetic quality in his voice, a light in his eye 
that compelled obedience from the mind. Never before 
had a young man come into the presence of such intensity 
of conviction as was shown by every word Lord Acton 
spoke. It took possession of the whole being and seemed 
to enfold it in its own flame. More than all else it was 
this conviction that gave to his Lectures their amazing 
force and vivacity”; while of Mr. Gladstone’s speaking 
it has been said that every one who listened to him was 
equally inspired with his energy of sympathy, enthusiasm 
and conviction, and was possessed of the same lofty 
emotion as himself. 

In each case none could fail to see how the speaker’s 
mind “‘was possessed with the greatness of human affairs, 
with the final supremacy of the soul over circumstances, 
as the real ground for asserting the sacredness of truth 
and the inalienable glory of liberty.”” The union of faith 
with knowledge, and the eternal supremacy of righteous- 
ness, was the great message delivered by both these men 
to mankind. “Opinions alter, manners change, creeds 
rise and fall, but the Moral Law is inscribed on the 
tablets of eternity.’ 

When Mr. Gladstone had passed his eightieth year, and 
the General Election of 1892 had made him Prime Minis- 
ter for the fourth time, “I thank God,” Lord Acton 
wrote, “now that the earthly crown of your glorious 
life is very near.”” The crown that was then in his mind 
was the gift of liberty to the Irish Nation. 

“T am a lover of liberty,’”’ Mr. Gladstone said. And 
he loved liberty, not as a political policy, but for itself, 
and in that name he had the world for an audience. His 
optimism and his profound belief in his cause must have 
partly arisen from his consciousness that he was listening 
to the Spirit of the Age.” As has been finely expressed, he 
was defining the thought that was to determine the 


4J. A. Froude. 
Europe Unbound, L. March Phillipps. 
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future of Europe. Some day, perhaps, history may be 
written on these lines, the instinct of liberty as its central 
motive, with treaties, campaigns, the rise and fall of dynas- 
ties, of governments, of kings, as mere accidents and 
simply as part of the struggle towards a fuller realization 
of liberty, ‘“‘as the spinal cord of the nation’s life.” “This 
is what binds our history together from age to age, and 
gives it unity and sequence.” 

Errors of judgment are common to all men, and Mr. 
Gladstone was only human. But, as he once said towards 
the end of his life to Lord Morley, it was the ever growing 
love of liberty that explains every change, every develop- 
ment of his mind. Great as was his long life of achieve- 
ment, greatest of all was the man himself. 

In September 1879 we were staying with Lord and 
Lady Acton at Tegernsee. One day (September 18th) 
my brother and I had rowed the three great men across 
the lake—Dr. Dollinger, Mr. Gladstone and Lord Acton. 
Walking home with the latter, we were, spite of thunder, 
lightning and rain, discussing Mr. Gladstone, and I 
wondered what would be the judgment of posterity if, 
in a hundred years’ time we could come back to the 
earth. It was then that he unburdened himself of the 
great tribute which he afterwards embodied in a letter. 

“The generation you consult will be democratic and 
better instructed than our own; for the progress of 
democracy, though not constant, is certain, and the 
progress of knowledge is both constant and certain. 
It will be more severe in literary judgments and more 
generous in political. With this prospect before me, I 
ought to have answered that, hereafter, when our de- 
scendants shall stand before the slab that is not yet 
laid among the monuments of famous Englishmen, they 
will say that Chatham knew how to inspire a nation with 
his energy, but was poorly furnished with knowledge and 
ideas; that the capacity of Fox was never proved in 
office, though he was the first of debaters; that Pitt, 
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the strongest of ministers, was among the weakest of 
legislators; that no Foreign Secretary has equalled 
Canning, but that he showed no other administrative 
ability; that Peel, who excelled as an administrator, a 
debater and a tactician, fell everywhere short of genius; 
and that the highest merits of the five, without their 
drawbacks, were united in Mr. Gladstone." Possibly 
they may remember that his only rival in depth and 
wealth and force of mind, was neither admitted to the 
Cabinet nor buried in the Abbey. They will not say of 
him, as of Burke, that his writing equalled his speaking, 
or surpassed it like Macaulay’s. For though his books 
manifest the range of his powers, if they do not establish 
a distinct and substantive reputation, they will breed 
regret that he suffered anything to divert him from the 
career in which his supremacy was undisputed among 
the men of his time. People who suspect that he some- 
times disparaged himself by not recognizing the secret 
of his own superiority, will incline to believe that he fell 
into another error of wise and good men who are not 
ashamed to fail in the rigid estimate of characters and 
talents. This will serve them to explain his lofty unfitness 
to deal with sordid motives, and to control that undigni- 
fied but necessary work; his inability to sway certain 
kinds of men, and that strange property of his influence, 
which is greatest with multitudes, less in society—and 
least at home. And it will help them to understand a 
mystery that is becoming very prominent, that he formed 
no school, and left no disciples who were to him what 

Wyndham, Grenville, Wellesley, Canning, Castlereagh, 

16When I wrote to Lord Acton demurring to this wholesale com- 
parison, he replied: “It is like you only to dispute the praise. But 
I spoke of the best qualities of the five, not of all their qualities— 
Pitt’s art of making himself necessary to the King and the con- 
stituencies is unapproached. But then it is a vice not a virtue to 
live for expedients, and not for ideas. Chatham was very successful 
as a War Minister. Mr. Gladstone has not rivalled him in that 


capacity. I fancy that both Pitt and Peel had a stronger hold on 
the City.” 
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were to Pitt; that his colleagues followed him because 
he had the nation at his back, by force more than by 
persuasion, and chafed, as he did by the side of Palm- 
erston.”’ 

“Some keys, I imagine, will be lost, and some finer 
lines will yield to the effacing fingers.” 

“But all the things about which no New Zealander 
will feel as we do, do not disturb your appeal to the 
serene and impartial judgment of history. When our 
problems are solved and our struggles ended, when 
distance has restored the proportions of things, and the 
sun has set for all but the highest summits, his fame will 
increase even in things where it seems impossible to add 
to it. Ask all the clever men you know who were the 
greatest British orators, and there are ten or twelve names 
that will appear on every list. There is no such acknowl- 
edged primacy among them as Mirabeau enjoys in 
France or Webster in America. Macaulay told me that 
Brougham was the best speaker he had heard; Lord 
Russell preferred Plunket; and Gaskell, Canning. I 
have heard people who judged by efficacy assign the 
first place to Peel, O’Connell, Palmerston.” 

‘But the illustrious chain of English eloquence that 
begins in the Walpolean battles ends with Mr. Glacctone. 
His rivals divide his gifts, like the generals of Alexander. 
One may equal him in beauty of composition, another in 
the art of statement, and a third, perhaps, comes near him 
in fluency and fire. But he alone possesses all the qualities 
of an orator; and when men come to remember what 
his speeches accomplished, how it was the same whether 
he prepared an oration or hurled a reply, whether he 
addressed a British mob or the cream of Italian politicians, 
and would still be the same if he spoke in Latin to Con- 
vocation, they will admit no rival.” 

“<(est la grandeur de Berryer avec la souplesse de 
Thiers, was the judgment of the ablest of the Ultra- 
montanes on his speech on Charities.” 

™Montalembert. 
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“There are especially two qualities which will not 
be found in other men. First, the vigorous and perpetual 
progress of his mind. . . . His other pre-eminent char- 
acteristic is the union of theory and policy. . . . In Mr. 
Gladstone there is all the resource and policy of the 
heroes of Carlyle’s worship, and yet he moves scrupulously 
along the lines of the science of statesmanship. Those 
who deem that Burke was the first political genius until 
now must at this point admit his inferiority. He loved 
to evade the arbitration of principle. He was prolific 
of arguments that were admirable but not decisive. He 
dreaded two-edged weapons and maxims that faced both 
Waysure sais 

“Looking abroad, beyond the walls of Westminster, 
for objects worthy of comparison, they will say that 
other men, such as Hamilton and Cavour, accomplished 
work as great; that Turgot and Roon were unsurpassed 
in administrative craft; that Clay and Thiers were as 
dexterous in Parliamentary management; that Berryer 
and Webster resembled him in gifts of speech; Guizot and 
Radowitz in fulness of thought; but that in the three 
elements of greatness combined, the man, the power and 
the result—character, genius and success—none reached 
his level.” 

“The decisive test of his greatness will be the gap he 
will leave. Among those who come after him there will 
be none who understand that the men who pay wages 
ought not to be the political masters of those who earn 
them (because laws should be adapted to those who have 
the heaviest stake in the country, for whom misgovern- 
ment means, not mortified pride or stinted luxury, but 
want and pain and degradation, and risk to their own 
lives and to their children’s souls), and who yet can 
understand and feel sympathy for institutions that 
incorporate tradition and prolong the reign of the dead.” 

“Fill the blanks, deepen the contrasts, shut your ears 
to the tones of my voice and, if you make believe very 
much, you shall hear the roll of the ages.” 
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Mr. Gladstone was laid to rest (1898) in the great 
Abbey which is the most precious monument of our 
history. 

Lord Morley’s is an unforgetable description of the 
mourning nations around his death bed: France, America, 
Russia, Italy, Greece, Roumania, Montenegro, Norway, 
Denmark, Macedonia, nations that had struggled or 
were still struggling to be free—‘It was not at West- 
minister only that his praise went forth—famous men 
have the whole world for their tomb—in foreign lands 
a memorial of them is graven in the hearts of men. No 
other statesman on our famous roll has touched the 
imagination of so wide a world.” 

Lord Acton was laid to rest (1902) in the quiet church- 
yard at Tegernsee, near the cherished little daughter 
whose death bed he had comforted with the words, “‘Be 
glad, my child, you will soon be with Jesus Christ.” 

To both of these men centuries of errors, heavily 
burdened with sin and suffering, had not disturbed their 
faith in the promise of Christianity. They both “wooed 
religion with the unflinching sincerity of love, grateful 
for the graces which from the cradle to the grave had 
been vouchsafed to them. They committed the future 
of Catholic Christendom, and with it of mankind itself, 
to the paternal love and care of One, who is patient 
because He is eternal, of One to whom a thousand years 
is as one day.” 

“Let us praise famous men, 
Men of little showing— 
For their word continueth, 
Deep and long continueth, 


Wide and far continueth, 
Far beyond their knowing.’’® 


Rudyard Kipling. 
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In a previous article a somewhat critical exposition was 
given of the cardinal principles of the New Realism, with 
a view to preparing for a discussion of their bearing on the 
theistic view of the world and the arguments on which 
theism rests. It was not intended to represent that all 
the tenets then enumerated and examined, together with 
all their apparent consequences, were held by all who 
profess allegiance to the new Realism. Realists, it was 
pointed out, differ somewhat among themselves; and no 
attempt was made to distinguish, or to pronounce judg- 
ment upon, the views of particular writers. Nor was it 
meant to be inferred that all realists adopt one and the 
same attitude towards theistic hopes and beliefs, or that 
they all agree that the fundamental doctrines of realism 
as such render one and the same attitude towards theism 
necessary: some realists happen to be theists, and others 
happen to be agnostics. Abstracting, then, from the 
diversities of personal convictions, which thus obtain be- 
tween members of the school, the former article aimed 
at presenting a general view of a coherent body of doc- 
trines such as may, we hope fairly, be taken to constitute 
the realistic philosophy. 

The attempt will now be made to shew that if the posi- 
tive, and the consequent negative, views which realists 
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hold in common be accepted as true, theism may none the 
less claim to be a possible, and indeed a reasonable belief. 
One tenet alone, perhaps, amongst those which were de- 
scribed as characteristic of the New Realism, would in 
this connexion need to be excepted, supposing it were nec- 
essary to take it seriously; viz., the denial of consciousness 
as anything su? generis, or the attempt to dispense with 
the mental subject of experience, and the consequent 
dethronement of mind from the position of unique impor- 
tance which philosophy has been wont to accord to it. 
But this negative doctrine, it may be remarked, to which 
some American realists have committed themselves, is by 
no means of universal acceptance within the neo-realistic 
school; nor indeed is it an essential part of realism in the 
sense that it is essentially and logically bound up with the 
principles constitutive of realism as a logic applied to 
actuality. Some realists reject it as utterly untenable. 
This in itself is sufficient to justify omission of further 
reference to it in the present, the more constructive, part 
of our task; while it is still less incumbent on the theist as 
yet to take the theory seriously because it has not hitherto 
been shaped into an explanation of the complexity and 
intricacy of what common sense calls the mental life of a 
self, with its chains of thought, memories, emotions, and 
imaginations, and volitions, but has only been framed 
to give a new explanation of external perception, which 
is but a fragment of consciousness. This particular opin- 
ion, therefore, may be left out of account, together with 
what seem to be its inevitably materialistic implications. 

We proceed then to consider the several tenets of the 
New Realism which may be said to be indispensable to 
the realistic philosophy as a whole: or rather their conse- 
quences and outcome in so far as these are relevant to the 
grounding of theistic belief. That which first demands 
notice is the pluralistic theory of reality which alone 
renders possible any application of the realistic logic to 
the actual world. If there be one thing as to which all 
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neo-realists are agreed, and hold to be fundamental 
truth—truth even more indubitable than their realism, 
from which some seem to be breaking away—it is the view 
that whatever else the world may or may not be, it is a 
plurality of independent reals. Thus Mr. Russell re- 
solves a thing, or physical object, into a “class” of mo- 
mentary, evanescent, sense-data, and a self into a class of 
momentary subjects, related causally—in the mathe- 
matical sense of causality, which excludes ideas of neces- 
sary, or teleological, connexion and of efficiency. With 
pluralism, with the denial, for instance, that things and 
selves are mere qualities or adjectives of an absolute 
One, theism has no quarrel; indeed in that it distinguishes 
itself from pantheism, it is committed to the view that the 
universe is a plurality. But what real and independent 
things are to be taken as ultimate elements, further in- 
divisible in actuality however analysable in thought, 
theism would regard as an empirical problem. That 
whatever thought can analyse is actually complex, that 
the elements of such analysis are actual, and that things 
were actually put together out of the elements which 
analysis discovers or invents, are disputable propositions 
or dogmas, for which there can be no empirical justifica- 
tion; for no one has ever found, for instance, a term en- 
tirely unrelated, or a relation which did not subsist “‘be- 
tween” terms. The analyst’s dissolution of the self, then, 
which if it correspond to anything actual would resolve 
all life and experience into illusion, theism can regard with 
equanimity. Theism professes to be grounded in knowl- 
edge of the actual world, empirically obtained; and so far, 
at least, it is on a par with science. If it reject the dogma 
that analysis is adequate to, exhaustive of, and has its 
counterpart in, actuality, as an assumption destitute of 
empirical basis and wholly subversive of common-sense, 
it does but restrict itself to an empirical foundation. It 
is pluralistic only so far as experience warrants plurality, 
and no further. 
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Again, setting out from things as it finds them, i. e. as 
connected by such and such relations, and finding mean- 
ing and intelligibility in these connexions, and order in the 
empirical world, theism not merely recognizes the facts, 
but also conjectures that the facts may be significant. 
Theism, that is to say, carries with it to its study of the 
world that same “reasonableness” (over and above analy- 
tical “understanding”’) which the most realistically in- 
clined pluralist finds indispensable for the conduct of 
life, however little justification he may find for it in 
realistic logic, and however completely he may dispense 
with it as a superfluity in his application of analysis to the 
physical world. The world is determinate and, at least to 
some extent, orderly. The latter fact of observation is 
the main difficulty for a philosophy of absolute pluralism; 
but pluralism’s extremity is theism’s opportunity. Plural- 
ism, we repeat, is hard put to to account for the emergence 
of such order as the empirical world evinces; theism, on 
the other hand, offers an obviously sufficient explanation 
of the order, and is rather put in difficulties when con- 
fronted with such disorder, or imperfect order, as the 
world presents. But realistic pluralism, when strictly 
faithful to its analytical methods and logic and distrustful 
of reasonings beyond the sphere of applicability of such 
methods and logic, professes to renounce as futile all 
attempts to account for, explain, or interpret, the con- 
catenations which exist between the plurality of things. 
Hence it denies to theism the reality of the advantage 
which theism claims to possess over absolute pluralism, 
viz., the capacity to explain or account for order. 

There are perhaps only three conceivable ways of 
accounting for such order as we find. The first is to attri- 
bute it to chance, as did the Epicureans. The world has 
come to be what it is; unguided matter, after many cosmic 
revolutions, has arranged itself in a form which enables 
us to describe it as orderly rather than chaotic: just as, 
given a sufficient number of shufflings of sufficient founts 
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of types, the play of Hamlet might be thrown. This is a 
possibility; its impossibility cannot be demonstrated; 
but it is not a reasonable probability, and modern philos- 
osophy can hardly be content with it. The second view 
is that the world’s order is due to the mentality of the 
elements which compose it: natural law is settled habit 
in spiritual monads, and order is due to their conspiration. 
But a plurality of self-subsistent and entirely independent 
monads, besides involving the spiritualistic assumption 
which realism rejects and to which theism can afford to 
be indifferent, does not in itself assure the emergence of 
order any more than disorder; for why should the monads 
necessarily conspire thereto? And moreover, it is a fatal 
objection to this view that order has been evolved out 
of the chaos or casual order, that the hardening of facts 
into habits already presupposes a stable or ordered sys- 
tem of conditions. Hence the third explanation, that of 
theism, which finds a basis for the world’s necessarily 
“pre-established harmony” in the Mind of one Supreme 
controlling and ordering Being, seems alone satisfactory. 
Theism, then, has an explanation; and indeed the teleo- 
logical argument on which theism is partly based, has 
always commended itself as worthy of respect, even to 
philosophers like Hume and Kant who have denied the 
cogency of theistic proofs in general. Leaving aside for the 
present the question whether such arguments from the 
world’s order to a Divine Mind are cogent demonstrations, 
though observing that if we are to have any explanation 
at all, the theistic explanation is intellectually the most 
satisfying, we may consider the condition in which realism 
finds itself, and in which it sometimes rejoices, when con- 
fronted with order as an empirical fact. That the indi- 
vidual real elements of the world form classes, that they 
enter into these relations and not those, and that events 
coexist and succeed one another as they are found to do, 
appears to be for realism simply an ultimate brute fact, 
to be recognized without further question. Why, for 
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instance, sense-data are “classed” so as to yield physical 
objects, or why instantaneous subjects exist in such 
series as yield the appearance of permanent selves, are 
questions which realism is bound to rule out as futile, in 
so far as it countenances only the analytical method and 
denies anything to be knowledge which is not reached 
exclusively by means of that method. Realism can only 
take determinate concatenations for ungrounded co- 
incidences; the world is for it as destitute of meaning as 
is the world of scientific naturalism. Philosophy as usually 
understood would see in this condition a sign of impotence. 
Not so realism, however. Philosophy according to it 
should be knowledge, and nothing less; and knowledge 
must be obtained by the logic of realism, and in no 
other way. Explanation and interpretation, search for 
sufficient reasons, and so forth, are thought to be vain 
and logically worthless. Accordingly theism, which 
deals with what is not matter of possible demonstra- 
tion, and is essentially interpretation, is excluded from 
knowledge and philosophy, and relegated to the realms 
of groundless faith. Realism starts from its plurality 
of related reals and refuses to go beyond unfounded 
coincidences. And thus we are led from its pluralism, 
which in a large measure, though with certain qualifi- 
cations and supplementations, theism can accept, to its 
agnostic attitude. 

Before attempting, however, to shew how theism replies 
to the dilemma which thorough-going realism presents— 
either agnosticism or belief based on anthropomorphic 
reasoning and motived by sentimental craving for satis- 
faction of incidental human needs—we may observe that 
theism bases its case not merely on empirical knowledge 
of Nature, but more particularly on our empirical know- 
ledge of man. The position to be assigned to man in the 
world is indeed determinative for theism. Arguments 
from Nature alone to God can yield at best but a very 
attenuated theism: and if man be but what naturalism 
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and realism of the stricter kind declare him to be, the case 
for theism will be weak indeed. 

The New Realism has not put forth its own philosophy 
of religion, nor has it developed systematically its de- 
murrer to theology; and the idiosyncrasies of individual 
realists are scarcely a safe, if they were a possible, starting 
point for the discovery of what is the logical outcome of 
realism itself with regard to the position of man and his 
system of values. One eminent realist, Mr. Bertrand 
Russell, has written upon these subjects; and though his 
own realistic philosophy seems to remove the foundations 
on which his renunciation of theistic hope is based, so 
that his views cannot be regarded. as a logical outcome of 
realism, they may, however, be used to serve here as a 
foil to the alleged facts and the theories on which theism 
reposes. This is particularly the case in connexion with 
our present question—the place of man in the universe. 

The position from which Mr. Russell sets out in his two 
essays on religion, is crude scientific naturalism, which, if 
true, would imply the falsity of theistic belief. Theism con- 
tendsthat man is an organic constituent of the world; while 
naturalism and Mr. Russell’s religious philosophy (which 
is indistinguishable therefrom) are concerned to represent 
that there is a gulf between man with his values and the 
world which is indifferent to them and destined to be 
destructive of them. The world, it is said, is non-moral; 
or it is bad—hostile to human moral ideals. So man is 
regarded as an alien excrescence upon a world which he is 
powerless to improve; his ideals and aspirations are a 
passing incident in the world’s history; he condemns the 
world, and the world will extinguish him. From such a 
world there could, of course, be no argument to a God. 
But theism denies this dualism between man and the 
world, and once more bases its denial on empirical fact. 
For man is undoubtedly a product of the course of 
Nature, and his brain, which conditions his thinking, is 
physical matter similar to that of which the supposedly 
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mechanical and mindless world is composed. Now the 
nature of the world must surely be judged by what is its 
outcome, the cause by the effect. If man be the son of 
mother Earth, Earth is such a mother as can give birth 
to, and has borne, a moral being; the world is of such a 
nature that it makes man’s moral life a possibility, and 
realizes the values, aesthetic and intellectual, which he 
attributes to it. Regarded as a whole, then, it must be of 
such a nature that it and man have something in common. 
If man be natural—of the earth—and yet be spiritual 
and moral, then the spiritual is natural; and in so far as the 
natural world has produced man, the natural is moral and 
spiritual. Even if Nature “blundered on man” she must 
yet be judged by her blunder. Moreover, blundering and 
chance are just as much anthropomorphic conceptions as 
is purpose or design; and if theology have no right to use 
the one, realism has no more right to use the other. Every 
reasonable being, however, is compelled, for practical 
reasons or causes, to adopt one view or the other: and his 
attitude to the world, his ““cosmic emotion,” his religion 
or want of religion, must necessarily be determined by his 
choice. 

Theism has made the choice which is dictated by the 
observed facts that “‘man is the child of Nature” and that 
“it is on the basis of natural impulses and in commerce 
with the system of external things that his ethical being 
is built up.” To continue in the words of Professor 
Pringle-Pattison, theism draws the inference that “the 
characteristics of the ethical life must be taken as con- 
tributing to determine the nature of the system in which 
we live. The naturalistic choice which is made by some 
realists, whether or not it be the outcome of their realism, 
is determined, on the other hand, by an interpretation of 
the facts suggested by the scientific naturalism of a past 
generation with its dogma that mind is an epiphenomenon 
of matter. The world, for theism, is indeed not what it is 
for the thorough-going pluralistic realist, a mere aggregate 
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of independent elements related this way rather than that 
at any moment for no reason or purpose. It is a whole, 
an One as well as a many, and its changes are not mere 
substitutions but progressive evolutions; while its nature 
or its “spirit,” in the light of the facts which have just 
now been considered, is taken to be akin to the highest 
that man finds within himself. It is not through refusing 
to look the facts in the face, but through confronting 
physical facts with human ideals and finding that there 
is some discernible correspondence or connexion between 
the two, that theism is led to conjecture that behind the 
world’s order and evolution, culminating in human life, 
there is a mind more or less akin to human moral intelli- 
gence. Man is of a piece with Nature; therefore Nature 
is of a piece with man. The world is suited to be a theatre 
for moral life, and has become such; the inference 
therefore is that it was intended so to be, that “‘soul- 
making” is its raison @étre. If it be hard to believe that 
beauty, intelligence, and morality are merely due to the 
clash of atoms or the whirling of the cosmic dust, and if 
it be absurd to judge of the nature of the world by its 
initial, in abstraction from its later, stages, and by its 
rudiments apart from the subsequent revelations of their 
potentialities, rather than in the light of what, in its 
higher developments, it has produced and sustained, then 
the theistic interpretation of the whole course of Nature 
crowning itself in man and his ideals, is reasonable, even 
if it lack rigid demonstration for the analytic under- 
standing. However the fact is to be explained, it is 
empirical knowledge that the world has produced man, 
and that it possesses values for him. On that assured 
knowledge theism bases its faith; from such terra firma 
it takes its venturous leap. So far as the basal facts go, 
at least, empirical realism and theism can scarcely differ. 

The facts being admitted, it must be then the theistic 
interpretation of them that realism might repudiate; and 
that, apparently, not so much because the theistic inter- 
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pretation in particular is obviously invalid, as because all 
interpretation whatsoever is disallowed in that it goes 
beyond realistic data and logic. The craving for unity 
and system, the demand for interpretation in terms of 
human categories, have been said to be subjective, senti- 
mental, anthropomorphic. Human hopes and religious 
beliefs are not denied by the cautious realist: such denial 
would equally transcend the reach of realism’s data and 
logic. They are dismissed because they cannot be proved, 
in the sense of proof such as the analytical understanding 
requires. But the reply is that theistic interpretation 
does not profess to be of the nature of proof, though at 
the same time it does claim to be reasonable belief. And 
these two professions, the one positive and the other 
negative, need to be considered in further detail. 

If realism, in its severer moods, really means to assert 
that we ought not and must not believe further than we 
can prove, and if it would repudiate theism because its 
belief does in this sense transcend verified knowledge, all 
that one can say is that realism must be content with 
but little knowledge with which to face life. We cannot 
prove that memory is trustworthy; we cannot prove the 
existence of other selves; we cannot prove the principle of 
uniformity. Obviously then the whole of our so-called 
knowledge which is worth having, is based on indemon- 
strable beliefs. Probability is the guide of life not merely 
within the realm of theology but also throughout those of 
science and common sense. The probability which is 
essential, and at the same time sufficient, for the carrying 
on of the practical business of ordinary life, inheres 
equally inextricably in every law of science. Why is it 
then to be eschewed as an utterly inadequate and un- 
worthy basis for theological belief or religious faith? 
Probable knowledge certainly lacks the coerciveness of 
proof which we encounter in the sciences independent of 
concrete experience, such as the pure sciences of mathe- 
matics and logic; but it is all that we can have in any 
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branch of knowledge, theological or scientific, which deals 
with the actual or the sense-given. In ordinary life we 
use probable knowledge of this sort with such convinced- 
ness of its truth that we are prepared at any moment to 
act upon it, and to abide by the consequences of so acting; 
and when we do, we count ourselves and our fellow men 
not unreasonable. It is the sole basis of every reasonable 
belief which we can entertain about the physical world 
and human society. There is simply no such thing as 
“ational” science, if rational mean deducible from nought 
but what is self-evident or capable of rigid logical demon- 
stration. It cannot then be cast in the teeth of theism that 
it holds an unique position, in any sinister sense, with 
regard to other provinces of human knowledge, in not 
being rational. But although not rational, or not attain- 
able from the hardest of data by application of the real- 
istic logic alone, its adoption may for all that be far more 
reasonable or reasoned than its rejection. 

All this needs insisting on not only to the foes of theism, 
whether they base their negative attitude on the realistic 
or on any other type of philosophy, but also to many of its 
professed friends. In some quarters the attempt has been 
made to succour distressed faith, more particularly 
Christian faith encompassed with the forces of scientific 
materialism on the one hand and historical criticism on 
the other, by the endeavour to show that theology is 
independent of, and should be isolated from all contact 
with, science, philosophy, and history. It has been 
attempted to found theology on value-judgments alone, 
and again on what is miscalled “immediate experience” 
alone. 

But we cannot extract from value judgments any exist- 
ential knowledge, or knowledge of actual objects, such as 
God or a future life, unless some such knowledge has first 
been surreptitiously foisted into them, in the disguise of 
ambiguous or equivocal terminology. Without knowl- 
edge of the structure and evolution of the world, for in- 
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stance, and inferences therefrom, we cannot assume that 
the moral life of man, and his advance in culture—of 
which theism claims to be the necessary presupposition— 
are more than transient episodes in a blind cosmic dis- 
solution and reintegration: in other words, it is only in 
conjunction with the teleological argument from the 
empirical fact of the existence of order, and such like ex- 
istential reasonings, that moral arguments, or arguments 
from values, gain purchase. And with regard to the 
“Immediate deliverances of the Christian consciousness,” 
to which many have of late appealed rather than to ob- 
jective historical facts, it may be said that their im- 
mediacy is generally but a semblance of immediacy, mere 
individual unawareness of actual mediacy, and that in 
any case it has nothing in it of the nature of logical self- 
evidence with reference to objective or external fact. Yet 
recourse to these precarious grounds for theistic or Chris- 
tian faith has been made, precisely because it has been 
thought, by theists and Christians, that knowledge which 
is mediated and only probable is an wholly inadequate 
and unworthy basis for religious faith. Not with such 
fearfulness, not by flight to refuge in subjectivity, must 
theism meet the philosopher’s charge that it is, in the 
strict sense, indemonstrable; it need only claim to be 
grounded, like science, on empirical fact, and to transcend 
the given facts in a way, similar in kind if different as to 
degree from that in which all so-called knowledge—all 
probable knowledge, that is to say—whether of science 
or common sense, transcends the facts. 

So far we have seen that theism sets out from empirical 
facts, and that, recognizing that these facts cannot even 
be accounted facts unless certain indemonstrable beliefs 
be assumed, it refuses to sanction the hard and fast line 
which has sometimes been drawn between knowledge and 
belief. We have also seen that theism professes to belong 
to the sphere of belief rather than to that of verified knowl- 
edge in the strictest possible sense. It knows that it can 
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have no grounds other than those of probability, which is 
after all the guide of life in all departments thereof. It 
insists that values are as objective as sense data, and bases 
itself on the ascertained relations which subsist between 
the two. In offering itself as an interpretation of the 
world as a whole, which to some extent at least is found to 
be a cosmos, it postulates that the world may be capable 
of interpretation; and surely no philosophy can foreclose 
inquiry as to this possibility by dogmatically asserting 
that it is necessarily futile. We can but try. Theism 
is the outcome of such a trial, and believes itself to be a 
successful one. If it be in agreement with the data, if it 
be self-consistent, so far it has a presumption of truth. 
No further verification, from the nature of the case, is 
possible. But for faith this is sufficient. And some 
practical attitude of belief or unbelief we must hold, at 
any rate in practical life where action is called for. We 
have seen that it is vain to speak of believing no further 
than we can see. Academic agnosticism may adopt such 
an attitude within the study; it must needs lay it aside, 
or rather take on innumerable beliefs and interpretative 
hypotheses as soon as it leaves the study for practical 
business in the world. And theism, though intellectually 
a philosophical theory, is primarily a belief adopted with 
reference to the challenge which life, or relations with 
the physical world and human society, inevitably thrusts 
upon us, compelling us as agents to take one side or the 
other. If in practical life we refused to believe where we 
could not prove, we should be but fools, not reasonable 
men. Interpretation and belief may not be rational, in 
the sense of being the logical issues of processes of the 
analytic understanding alone; but they belong to the very 
essence of reasonableness which is much more than the 
logical ratiocination of exclusively intellectualistic realism. 
If theism, then, be a reasonable and a reasoned conviction, 
such belief is not to be accounted a sentimental supersti- 
tion. Theism may be a true or a false theory; but in so 
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far merely as it is an interpretation rather than a datum 
or a deduction, it is no more necessarily false than it is 
necessarily true. If theism be true, it is presupposed 
that the world must be a self-explanatory whole. If, as 
thorough forms of pluralism assert, the world be merely 
an aggregate of independent or self-subsistent reals, asso- 
ciated solely by what is expressed by the word “and,” and 
consequently a chaos, i.e., a casual order without meaning 
and without reason for being as it is rather than otherwise, 
there can be no explanation or interpretation of the world, 
and no possibility of arguing from it to God. The applica- 
bility of the realistic logic to the world in its entirety de- 
pends on the world being such a chaotic plurality and 
no more. But whether the actual world, as distinct from 
the ideal or pure world of realistic logic, be such a plural- 
ity and collection of unfounded coincidences, is an em- 
pirical question, not a logical one. As a matter of fact 
there are orders in the world, such as the colour scale, or 
the temporal order, and there are correlations of such 
orders, which result in what we call order. Thus the 
world appears to be significant as a whole rather than a 
meaningless aggregate. And to say that reality is a sig- 
nificant whole, in the technical sense of that phrase, is 
practically to say that it is teleological. This need not 
mean that the world is due to a preconceived plan or pur- 
pose, prior to its actual existence; but, without separating 
means and end, the world may be said to consist of parts 
dependent on the whole in respect of their specific nature 
and their interconnexion. If the realistic logic find no 
place for such a significant whole, it has no right to assert 
that there be no such thing in actuality. 

We can certainly conceive such a whole; and the world 
can perfectly well be such a whole. If it be one, it will 
be a self-explanatory whole: that is, it will contain within 
itself the sufficient reason for being such as it is in its de- 
tail. The only kind of self-explanatory whole we can 
conceive is one which is the expression of purpose, the 
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purpose being the good. As Professor Mackenzie has re- 
cently remarked, “there are two kinds of systems that 
have appealed to philosophical thinkers in almost all 
ages as types of a self-explanatory whole, mathematical 
systems and systems of human purposes.” ‘The former 
types, however, are explanatory only within their own 
limits or spheres, the conceptions of which call for interpre- 
tation by reference to their place in relation to all other 
fundamental conceptions, and do not explain anything 
outside those limits. In human life the guiding concep- 
tion is that of value; and it is only the striving for the 
good which furnishes us with an explanation of rational 
choice such as leaves us without need of any further ex- 
planation. Hence, Professor Mackenzie argues, it seems 
natural to suppose that if the universe could be regarded 
as realizing what is best, this might be accepted as a com- 
plete and final or ultimate explanation of its existence and 
structure. This is of course precisely the explanation 
which theism affords. And, as we have already seen, the 
fact that the world is orderly, that it has evolved an ethical 
being in man, and is adapted to be the theatre of man’s 
ethical life—the highest good which we can conceive for 
man or for God—are the grounds on which theism is led 
to assert that the ultimate explanation of the world (which 
includes, not excludes, man) is the existence of the ethical 
Being Whom we call God. Such an hypothesis alone 
seems to yield the desired explanation, if explanation we 
are to have. 

So theism is grounded. But it remains to be seen 
whether the theistic explanation is adequate to meet all 
the facts which prima facie may be urged to be incongruent 
with it. As was previously remarked, the difficulty of 
unmitigated pluralism, realistic or spiritualistic, was pre- 
sented by the order empirically discernible in the world; 
the difficulty of theism, on the other hand, being to ac- 
count for the apparent disorder—the dysteleological as 
it has been called, the contingent, and above all the evil. 
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And no constructive presentation of theism, especially 
when the construction is made under the eye of critical 
realism, could be complete which did not attempt to 
meet these several difficulties which culminate in, and 
may be summed up in, the existence of evil in a pro- 
fessedly “perfect world,” or a world whose raison @étre 
were the realization of the highest good. To this prob- 
lem we may in conclusion briefly turn. 

If the answer can be given at all it must be contained 
in the original assertion of theism that the world, God’s 
world, is the process in which the highest good for finite 
beings alone can be realized. If any one cares to raise 
the ulterior question, why a finite world at all, we can 
only reply that God without a finite world is no more 
conceivable for theism than a finite world without God. 
But, to keep to the problem before us, theism can only 
meet the problem of evil, and then perhaps can satis- 
factorily meet it, by urging that the evil of the world is 
not so much a means to the realization of the good, but 
rather a condition of its realization: in other words, that 
the possibility of evil, even its actuality, is necessarily 
implied in a moral universe. Herein lies the only satis- 
fying answer to the old dilemma that the evil in the world 
implies either want of power or want of love in its Author. 
If power be not taken to imply capacity to realize a con- 
tradiction, which is merely an absurdity and not a mean- 
ing at all, and if love be a seeking of the highest welfare of 
the creature loved, then the dilemma can be met. For 
the highest welfare of man is his ethical development, and 
ethical development in a finite being implies the existence 
of evil in its various forms. But so long as theodicy re- 
gards evil as a necessary means to the good, and seeks to 
justify particular evils by pointing out the particular goods 
to which they may minister, no adequate solution of the 
problem of evil can be attained. The ulterior question 
will always arise, why the necessity of the general situa- 
tion which renders the evil or painful remedy, or warning 
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wr discipline, indispensable? And to this the theist 
could give no answer on the lines of such theodicy as that 
upon which I am just now animadverting. Pain and evil 
must not be divinely willed means, chosen out of the in- 
definite number of possible means towards moral educa- 
tion, some amongst which conceivably might be other than 
painful or otherwise evil; they must be logically necessary, 
absolutely and inevitably implied in the very concept of 
a finite moral order such as a world, in order to be 
best of possible worlds, must again necessarily be. 
Theism is committed to the supposition that evil is the 
logically necessary outcome of a moral order developing 
towards perfection, and therefore to the supposition that 
no evil which occurs in the world—save in so far as man 
is responsible for its occurrence—is superfluous to a de- 
terminate cosmos intended to be the scene of the moral 
drama. If anyone can point to an evil which can be 
said to be in this way superfluous, he can invalidate the 
self-justifying arguments of theism as confronted with 
the problem of evil. But this danger is remote: as re- 
mote as is the possibility of disproving the existence of 
God, or of proving any negative, the capacity to prove 
which would involve nothing less than omniscience. 
Now, in order to be a stage for a moral life, the course 
of Nature must be orderly: Nature must be a realm of 
law, not a chaos of incalculable miracle or chance. For 
without such uniformity, such conspiration of its related 
elements and orders as would make the world a significant 
whole, there could be no possibility in human life of pre- 
diction or prudence, no formation of habit, no progress 
or culture, no intelligent or moral life. Order and law, 
such as science finds in the world, are the precondition of 
theism’s argument from the world to God; and theism 
regards order, and law, when looking backward on them 
from the standpoint to which the theistic venture leads, 
as the expression of the moral purpose which the world 
subserves. A determinate order is the precondition of the 
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highest good—moral development; but at the same time 
it is the inevitable source of physical evil, of the hurtful 
to man as well as the beneficial. Mere determinateness— 
being this and not that—and fixity of relations and 
properties such as things are found to have, involve cer- 
tain concatenations of qualities and not others—that, e. g., 
water shall drown as well as cleanse: and thus it is that 
physical evils follow with the same necessity as physical 
goods from the determinate constitution of the world- 
order in virtue of which it is a suitable stage for intelligent 
and moral life. The existence of physical evil in the world 
is thus no necessary sign of want of either goodness or 
power in its Creator; it is simply a matter of compatibility 
of being and consistency of purpose and thought, an out- 
come of the determinateness of the world and of God, 
Whom theism, at least of the Christian type, must con- 
ceive of otherwise than as the indeterminate Absolute of 
ancient and modern philosophy. 

The rejection of theism as incompatible with the 
existence of evil has often been motived by, and based 
upon, a hedonistic ethic. Theism grants that this world 
is not the happiest conceivable world, i. e., the pleasantest 
or sensually the most enjoyable. But the theist precisely 
maintains that it was not meant to be. If it were, it would 
not be the best; it would not be of the highest worth. 
Happiness may be a constituent element in the highest 
good; but the end itself, and the ultimate standard of 
value, it is not. Hedonism indeed is now-a-days generally 
acknowledged to be psychologically untenable. Moral 
character and moral progress are the best things in the 
world, and indeed the best things there could be in any 
possible finite world such as ours. The best world cannot 
be the most pleasurable; and the most pleasurable cannot 
be the best. The best possible world cannot be the hap- 
piest while it is still in the making; nor can it be without 
its “crown” in finite moral agents. Thus, again, a clear 
statement of the position of theism is enough to turn the 
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force of many an argument intended to bring an insuper- 
able objection against it. If we play fast and not loose 
with the leading terms involved in discussion of the 
problem of evil—with terms such as “possible,” which 
does not include the impossible; with “best,” which does 
not denote the most pleasurable; with “God,” which is 
not identical with the indeterminate Absolute: we can 
then consistently maintain that a world such as is to be a 
self-explanatory whole, and a realization of an ethical end 
for a God of love, must needs be a world of order and 
uniformity, a world in which physical evil must, and moral 
evil may, find a place. That our world is of such a kind 
is then not incompatible with the theistic interpretation 
which the earlier portion of this article endeavoured to 
expound. 

To sum up the results which I have attempted to 
establish. In the first place, the realistic canon, that 
nothing is knowable or demonstrable beyond what the 
realistic logic can prove, can be accepted by theism. But 
nescience as to the great human hopes—God, immortality, 
meliorism or optimism, etec., such as realism, if it were 
never to exceed itself, must imply, is not destructive of 
faith which insists on the reasonable human demand for 
interpretation. Such interpretation as theism seeks and 
finds would indeed be futile and superfluous if the actual 
world wereno more than such an aggregate of self-subsistent 
reals as realistic pluralism requires that it must be if the 
realistic logic is to apply to it without remainder. But, 
and this is our second point, whether the world be of this 
nature, is an empirical, and not a purely logical question; 
and empirical investigation finds determinateness and 
order in the world. Rigid realism can ask and answer no 
“why,” as to the particular way in which the relations of 
its reals are determined; it leaves us with unfounded 
coincidences on our hands. It cannot, however, forbid the 
search for a sufficient explanation; nor can it dogmatically 
assert that the pluralistic universe is not at the same time 
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a many in one, an unity or significant and self-explanatory 
whole. Theism conjectures that the world may be such 
a whole, and that its most satisfactory explanation is the 
postulate of the existence of God. The universe is not a 
chaotic plurality—the facts forbid any such view; it is a 
cosmos. Thirdly, the world has produced man, an ethical 
being; it subserves his moral life, and is patient of some 
at least of his moral ideals. Man and the world are of a 
piece, not alien to one another: hence the conjecture that 
the universe is the expression of an ethical end. Fourthly, 
for the practical conduct of life, the guide of which is 
probability, belief, as contrasted with knowledge amenable 
through use of the analytical understanding, is a sine qua 
non. And theism is essentially a matter of practical life, 
like belief in the existence of other selves than our own; 
and it is similarly grounded. Theism takes its departure 
from facts, and interprets the facts without violence to 
them; it is therefore a reasoned and reasonable belief. 
No more is claimed, and no more is needed. Realism, too, 
must believe a great deal more than it can prove; so here 
again there is no contradiction between the two systems. 
Lastly, the theistic view of the world does not break down 
when confronted with its gravest difficulty, viz., the 
group of problems concerning finitude and contingency, 
culminating and summing themselves up in the problem 
of evil. Evil can be explained, and can be shewn to be 
compatible with theistic belief, if only we avoid hedonism 
and playing fast and loose with words. Evil, it has been 
represented, as a condition or an implication of such a 
world as ours, according to the theistic view, is and must 
be. And in so far as realism is prepared to recognize the 
existence of values, it can scarcely have any substantial de- 
murrer to the theistic hope, or any substantial ground 
for indulging in anti-theistic fears. 
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Christian Social and Socialist 
Tendencies 


By GitBert Ciive Binyon, M.A. 


I 


In the article on Socialism in the Catholic Encyclopaedia 
(vol. xiv, p. 67) the following passage occurs: 

“The ‘Christian Socialists’ of all countries fall readily, upon ex- 
amination, into one of three categories. Either they are very im- 
perfectly Christian, as the Lutheran followers of Stécker and Nau- 
mann in Germany, or the Calvinist Socialists in France, or the 
numerous vaguely-doctrinal ‘Free Church’ Socialists in England or 
America; or secondly, they are but very inaccurately styled ‘So- 
cialist’; as were the group led by Kingsley, Maurice, and Hughes in 
England, or ‘Catholic Democrats’ like Ketteler, Manning, Des- 
curtins, the ‘Sillonists’; or, thirdly, where there is an acceptance of 
the main Christian doctrine, side by side with the advocacy of Revo- 
lutionary Socialism, as is the case with the English ‘Guild of St. 
Matthew’ or the New York Association for the Advancement of the 
Interests of Labour, it can only be ascribed to that mental facility for 
holding at the same time incompatible doctrines, which is everywhere 
the mark of the ‘Catholic but not Roman’ school.” 


Several comments might be made upon this paragraph. 
For example, the writer, although he does not say so, ap- 
pears to assume that the Inner Mission associated with 
the names of Sticker and others is genuinely Socialist; 
but this is far from being the case. Again, the names in 
the second group belong to very different periods and 
‘circumstances and represent standpoints varying ac- 
‘cordingly, so that they cannot very accurately be brought 
all under one heading. However, the whole passage is 
now somewhat out of date, and I do not quote it for the 
sake of making criticisms upon it, but because I am in 
agreement with what I take to be its general tenor, 
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namely, that those who, in the most elastic use of both 
terms, might be described as being at once Christians and 
Socialists, will commonly be found to be either genuinely 
Christian but vague and uncertain about their Socialism 
or genuinely Socialist but vague and uncertain about their 
Christianity, and that those who are genuinely Christian 
and Socialist belong (for the most part) to the Anglican 
Communion. 

When it is alleged that Socialism or Social Democracy 
is incompatible with Christianity, the assertion is some- 
times made on the ground of misunderstandings or side- 
issues or subsidiary questions which do not affect the 
main point; but there are two features in the alleged an- 
tagonism which are of real importance. 

The first is concerned with a divergence of views about 
personality and property and justice. This matter I re- 
ferred to in a previous article in THe CONSTRUCTIVE 
QuaRTERLY (on The Theological Reaction of Social Demo- 
cratic Ideals, March, 1918), suggesting that the rise of 
modern Socialism points the way to a recovery and an 
application of the true Biblical and Catholic Tradition on 
this subject. 

But Social Democracy is also criticized on another 
ground. It is supposed that democracy does away with 
the idea of right and wrong, substituting for it the will 
of the majority or an agreement or compromise arrived 
at by representatives of various parties or interests. And 
this criticism is a very appropriate one as applied to the 
Manchester School, if not to all forms of bourgeois- 
political democracy. But Social Democracy, in so far 
as it presupposes, includes, and builds upon political 
democracy in the sense of representative government, 
adopts it (I believe I am justified in saying), explicitly or 
unconsciously, in quite another manner. “The first 
thing to understand about Socialism,”’ I remember hear- 
ing someone once declare, “‘is its ethical basis, its moral 
dynamic’; and, so far, it is in harmony with the in- 
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transigeance of those who, in the name of authority, 
oppose “liberalism” or “democracy” in the sense of em- 
pirical progress towards an unknown destination. But 
such intransigeance is always qualified in two ways,—by 
the principle of toleration, and by the principle of allowing 
room for new developments and applications of the moral 
ideas which have been adopted or are believed to have 
been revealed. In the case of autocracy, these qualifying 
limitations receive no formal recognition; and this brings 
about the downfall of autocracy; in the case of Socialism, 
they receive formal recognition in the democratic nature 
of the political structure. Understood in this way, 
democracy, that is to say the political part of Social . 
Democracy, is something very different from mob-rule, 
or majority rule, or even representative government as 
conceived of by those who have no plan but assert that 
“all the interests ought to be represented”’; it is a method 
of preventing, on the one hand, a stagnation and repres- 
sion of progress and, on the other, a forcing of the pace 
beyond what people are ready for. 

On these lines we come to the conclusion that there is no 
inherent and essential contradiction between Christian 
and Socialist principles, but that various contributing 
causes have for the moment produced that antagonism 
which at present exists. 

This antagonism has in some quarters actually been 
broken through; Christianity and Socialism, definite in 
both cases, are combined in the Church Socialist League, 
the Catholic Socialist Society, the National Free Church 
Socialist League, and the Quaker Socialist Society. 

Moreover, even where this blending of the Christian 
and the Socialist streams has not taken place, there is an 
increasing amount of what is sometimes called Catholic 
Democracy, or the Christian-Social point of view, often 
known as “Christian Socialism.” As I write, there lies 
before me a copy of a document called Christian Social 
Reconstruction: A Statement of Principles and Proposals 
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put forward by the Interdenominational Conference of Social 
Service Unions. The societies whose representatives 
formed the Interdenominational Conference were: the 
Baptist Union Social Service Section, the Catholic Social 
- Guild, the Christian Social Union, the Congregational 
Union Social Service Committee, the Friends’ Social 
Union, the Unitarian and Free Christian Union for Social 
Service, the Presbyterian Social Service Union, the 
Primitive Methodist Union for Social Service, the United 
Methodist Union for Social Service, and the Wesleyan 
Methodist Union for Social Service. 

In the former paper in THE CONSTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY 
already mentioned, I expressed the opinion that the as- 
similation by Church people of the moral ideals of Labour 
and Socialism needs to be distinguished from, if not all, 
then most forms of what is known as Christian Socialism, 
and that, unless the greatest discrimination is exercised, 
Christian Social reform might well cause the last state of 
the Church to be worse than the first. It is with this dis- 
crimination that the present paper deals. 


II 


The principles of the Christian Social Union, as offi- 
cially stated, are: 


1. To claim for the Christian law the ultimate authority to rule social 
practice. 

2. To study in common how to apply the moral truths and principles 
of Christianity to the social and economic difficulties of the 
present time. ; 

3. To present Christ in practical life as the living Master and King, 
the enemy of wrong and selfishness, the power of righteousness 
and love. 


With reference to this society, the following paragraph 
appeared in the Church Socialist for July, 1917. 


“The great point of the Union is ‘to claim for the Christian law the 
ultimate authority to rule social practice.’ This of course involves 
the root of the matter. But as the C. S. U. has no official opinion 
whatever as to what ‘the Christian law’ has to say to existing condi- 
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tions, the natural consequence is that its position, if one judges it 
in the mass, is altogether nebulous; a very large proportion of its 
rank-and-file members are very imperfectly converted persons from 
any kind of Christian Socialist standpoint. On the other hand, the 
attitude of some of its most prominent leaders, notably Bishop Gore 
and Canon Scott Holland, leaves little, or nothing to be desired. The 
Union divides its energies between the advocacy of sundry minor 
(though sometimes important) reforms of an immediately practicable 
kind, and study. The value and necessity of the latter cannot indeed 
be exaggerated, but the C. S. U. is so devoted to it as to afford a little 
colour to the unkind mot that it is ‘always learning, and never coming 
to a knowledge of the truth.’ On the whole, the Union does no doubt 
do a valuable work in the way of permeation, but its influence may 
also in some respects prove positively dangerous, unless it is balanced 
by organizations within the Church, making a more out-and-out 
stand.” 


The reason why the influence of the Christian Social 
Union “‘may in some respects prove positively dangerous” 
and might lead to the last state of the Church being worse 
than the first will plainly appear if we reflect on the cir- 
cumstance that in the highly complex society of today the 
individual is hopelessly entangled in the whole social 
system. 

If people who have hitherto considered themselves to 
be Christian citizens of a Christian nation set out, for the 
first time, to bring their religion into their daily lives, one 
of two results must sooner or later take place. 

The former alternative would be a perversion of religion. 
In this case, exploitation becomes the Christian zeal and 
enterprise of the capitalists and the self-sacrificing devo- 
tion of the proletariate cheered on by the welfare work 
and social service of the shareholding class. This de- 
plorable point of view is happily infrequent; yet it would 
be a natural and logical result, if it is assumed that nothing 
is needed but that everybody, each in his occupation and 
business, his rank and station,—‘“high and low, rich and 
poor, one with another,’—should display a spirit of 
brotherhood; and this assumption is frequently made. 

The latter alternative is the discovery that the existing 
unsocial disorder contradicts Christian principles and 
that to claim for the Christian law the ultimate authority 
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to rule social practice is to demand, not only in the lives 
and behaviour of individuals, but also in the form and 
system of social organization, an application of Christian 
principles. In other words, we have to do with an 
extension of the idea of conversion or the birth from 
above. 

The idea of social progress being ‘from above” is, it 
may be said, the merest platitude; Christians do not 
need to be reminded by anyone, least of all by agnostic or 
atheist Socialists, that the world needs regeneration. 
But it will seem less of a platitude if we read the following 
paragraphs from Mr. G. D. H. Cole’s World of Labour: 


“*Peace,’ ‘love’ and ‘brotherhood’ are surely what we are all out to 
realize. How nice then to realize them here and now! Social peace! 
A country without strikes! Co-partnership and co-operation of 
worker and employer! How delightful, and how soothing to the 
troubled social conscience! 

When all this is hypocrisy, it is bad enough; when it is mere stu- 
pidity, itis even worse. There are, unfortunately, people who really 
believe in social peace from disinterested motives, and are earnestly 
engaged in its furtherance. They have been deceived by the non- 
sensical or hypocritical talk of those who pretend that ‘the interests of 
Capital and Labour are identical,’ and that all that is needed is ‘a 
better understanding of economic truths on both sides’—especially 
on the side of Labour.” 


Language such as this is, no doubt, open to certain criti- 
cisms, but the general sense of it,—that what is required 
is social peace and brotherhood, not within, but by the 
supersession of, capitalism,—provokes no widespread re- 
sponse among Christian people, and is, in fact, very often 
disliked and deprecated just in proportion to the earnest- 
ness and devoutness with which Christianity is believed in. 

The fact is that among Christian people generally, in- 
cluding ‘“‘a very large proportion of the rank and file 
members” of the Christian Social Union and (I think it 
would be fair to add) of similar Christian Social or Social 
Service societies, there is no adequate conception, not 
only of what the Christian law demands, but even of 
what it is. 
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As I maintained in the previous paper on the theological 
reaction of Social Democratic ideals, the true Biblical and 
Catholic tradition,—the real Christian social ideal,—has 
a communistic quality, and envisages everything against 
the background of man’s dependence upon Nature for 
the means of life, and sees in the Motherhood of Earth a 
reflection of the Fatherhood of God. Expressed in 
language consonant with evolutionary ideas, it may be 
described as a continuous approximation towards com- 
munistic anarchism. 

» An assimilation by Church people of this social ideal,— 
now practically in the guardianship, not of the Church, 
but of the Socialists,—is helped or hindered by certain 
theological and religious ideas. With those I have already 
endeavoured to deal; and we need not here consider them 
further, except to notice, negatively, that such an assimila- 
tion or recovery is practically impossible for those who 
think only of a future world and not at all of the future of 
the world, or for those whose ideas about the Second 
Coming of our Lord effectually prevent any far-reaching 
schemes extending to future generations, or for those who 
reject, as “‘mystical” and as ethically mischievous, the 
thought of the socially interpenetrating nature of personal 
life. What we are concerned with now is the advantage 
which this moral social ideal, at once Biblical, Catholic, 
and Socialist, gives us in our outlook on political and 
economic subjects, and the effect of its presence or ab- 
sence upon discriminating between various alternatives. 


ae 


iil 


Its controlling presence gives us a start on the right 
lines. 

This may be illustrated by the following quotation 
from Professor Scott Holland’s chapter on “Property and 
Personality” in the volume called Property: its rights and 
dutvtes— 
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“The industrial world of the nineteenth century ... had for- 
gotten that there was any question as to the right of private property 
to exist, or as to the conditions of its origin. . . . It is this intellectual 
passage from the conception of private property as secondary and 
contingent to the conception of it as ultimate and absolute, which has 
caused all the trouble. And this passage was made, almost insensibly, 
through the intense realization of the value to be set on the liberty of 
the individual to live his own life. . . . Was not this a false start?” 


This false start we inevitably make unless we recover the 
true Christian tradition of social ideals; and it leads us 
nowhither. An individualistic conception of justice 
brings us to the same impasse that we are all familiar 
with in the case of the cat and the mouse, the spider and 
the fly. We go to see Justice or Strife or The Silver Box 
and come away quickened with no renewed passion for 
social righteousness but with a puzzled sense of not know- 
ing who or what is right. We speak of rich men as “‘stew- 
ards,” but this has singularly little influence and only 
tends to stereotype inequality. In short, we remain in a 
state of permanent inability to take sides with Labour. 
This is dwelt on by Mr. George Lansbury in his book, 
Your Part in Poverty, where, after contrasting it with the 
attitude of the Churches with reference to the war, he 
says, 

“The Church cannot have it both ways. If it is right in taking 
sides in war, it cannot be right in refusing to take sides in labour con- 
flicts: let it take sides in war by all means if it really feels that com- 


patible with the teaching of Christ, but then let it be logical and take 
sides in labour conflicts too.” 


There is, of course, more logic or consistency in the posi- 
tion which Mr. Lansbury criticizes than might appear, 
the taking of sides in the one case being related to the re- 
fusal to do so in the other; but the idea that Christian 
people always do wrong in taking sides at all ought now 
to be finally disposed of. 

If we start on the right lines, we possess a “scale of 
values” which illuminates the whole situation. Once we 
recover the conception of righteousness or social justice 
as it appears in the prophets and psalmists of Israel, we 
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are brought out of a condition of interminable indecision 
and reborn into another point of view. It has been fre- 
quently pointed out,—and it is a strange commentary on 
the way in which we read our Bibles that it should need 
to be pointed out,—that in these Scriptures God is repre- 
sented as being on the side of the poor against the rich. 
“In the Bible,” said a great preacher in a course of Holy 
Week sermons, 

“the fact of the difference between rich and poor is not a mere 
example, a mere touch; one thing among many with which God is dis- 
pleased. Nay, that difference between the rich and the poor is the 
very poison, the very wound, the very disgrace from which we suffer. 
All through the Old Testament there goes that cry—God has taken 


upon Him the cause of the poor and the oppressed. That is the 
essence of sin, the making of rich and poor.” 


Plenty of people believe in a general way that God is on 
the side of the poor and oppressed; but the thought is 
constantly crossed and blurred and allowed to slip out of 
sight and consciousness because the contrast of riches 
and poverty is thought of as only one thing among many 
with which God is displeased, and (very often) by no 
means the greatest at that. For example, an effort to 
deal with the very bad housing conditions which exist in 
many places often finds little support among Church 
people, partly no doubt from sheer indifference, but partly 
also because other circumstances, such as the failure of 
the individuals living in these places to attend divine 
worship, are allowed to have an equal or even a greater 
importance in the mind. It is a question of a scale of 
values, of the relative importance to be attached to various 
things. 

The controlling presence of the thought that the con- 
trast of riches and poverty is not one thing among many 
with which God is displeased, but is the outward and vis- 
ible sign of the essence of sin, has a profoundly modifying 
influence; it suggests, for example, that there is a good 
deal amiss with a great part of our current devotional 
literature and especially with the self-examination ques- 
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tions in Communicants’ Manuals; it suggests, too, that 
missions to the slums should be replaced by missions to 
the rich. In short, we are brought round to the conclu- 
sion that the problem of the Church’s social mission or 
work or service is, in one aspect, first of all a problem of 
recovering, within the Church, the ethical ideas out of 
which the work should proceed. 

If it should be supposed that those who consider social 
justice to be of primary and fundamental importance 
must necessarily for that reason look on everything else— 
the virtues and vices of individuals—as of little or no im- 
portance, the following sentences from one of the Rev. 
J. Stitt Wilson’s Social Crusade pamphlets may be of 
interest: 

“The problem of justice in bread-getting involves the whole man. 
It is the problem of the release of the mind. It is the problem of the 
free soul. It is the problem of freedom, the problem of righteousness, 
the problem of the Kingdom of God in the earth. By all the sacred- 
ness and possibility of the soul of man this problem must be con- 
fronted and settled. It is not a side-issue, it is a supreme issue. It 


is not for the afterthoughts of your religion or righteousness. It is 
primary and fundamental.” 


It is not that nothing else is of any importance, but that 
everything else is capable of being regarded as a part of, a 
falling away from, a restoration to, or a development from, 
this one thing, the seeking of God’s Kingdom and right- 
eousness. 

But the controlling presence of this social ideal with its 
scale of moral values does not only bring us out of an end- 
less balancing of conflicting claims. Once we envisage 
organized social life as built upon the extraction, manu- 
facture, and distribution of Nature’s gifts of the means of 
life, the whole capitalist structure of society appears as 
an altogether irrational disorder, definitely contradicting 
Christian principles. In this way we are enabled to ap- 
prehend more clearly the idea of the rightness or wrong- 
ness of systems and institutions. This idea is not always 
an easy one to grasp so long as we approach with indj- 
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vidualistic prepossessions in mind; but if we start on the 
right lines, this idea of the morality of the social order, as 
something distinguishable from that of individuals, falls 
naturally and inevitably into place. As we have seen, 
this is absolutely necessary in the highly complex society 
of today; for the capitalist system distorts everything, 
not only industry, but also the meaning of such words 
and phrases as solidarity, public spirit, the common 
good, and so on, which we may find ourselves using to 
justify being partakers in other men’s sins through such 
things as blind obedience to the State or loyalty to a sweat- 
ing employer, forgetting that Christ, reigning from the 
tree, issues His royal commands to humanity through the 
needs of the poor. 

We are thus introduced to what may be called a pro- 
letarian standpoint, such as is assumed and expressed 
throughout the Psalter. 


IV 


When a rapprochement between the Church and Labour, 
the conditions of which in the realm of theological and 
moral ideas we have been endeavouring to discover, is 
spoken of, it is not always very clear what is meant by 
Labour. All denominations contain a considerable num- 
ber of working-class members; so that if the words Church 
and Labour are used to represent two groups which are 
now more or less estranged from one another, the latter 
word, we must assume, is used in the sense, not so much 
of “labour” generally or manual workers, as of organized 
Labour,—Trade Unionists and Socialists; and this is 
expressly explained as the usage of the word in, for ex- 
ample, Mr. Reginald A. Bray’s Labour and the Churches, 
and, no doubt, is commonly understood and taken for 
granted. But this idea that the Church and Labour, so 
understood, should draw together and make common 
cause, contains an implication which is less commonly 
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taken for granted. Apart from this special connection, 
the antithesis to Church is the world or the heathen, while 
the antithesis to Labour or Socialist is capitalist. It 
thus appears that when we speak of a present estrange- 
ment and a possible closer union in the future between the 
Church and Labour, we are, consciously or unconsciously, 
assuming that the Church is practically identified with 
the capitalist point of view. 

Here some readers may be eager to remark that on 
these lines the standpoint of Labour and Socialism is 
practically identical with that of the world or the heathen; 
and their minds will become occupied with such thoughts 
as that of the evangelizing of the masses, or the winning 
of the people for the Church. But such missionizing pro- 
jects, whatever may be said in favour of them, will neces- 
sarily, unless the Socialist conception of justice and 
righteousness be first adopted, be something very like, 
or will appear to organized Labour as being, an attempt to 
divert the Movement from its course and capture it in 
the interests of capitalist society, and will be resented as 
such. 

Once more, the problem of the Church’s social mission 
or relation to the Social question and organized Labour, 
turns out, on closer inspection, to be, in one aspect, a 
problem of internal reform, the revision and reconsidera- 
tion of current ideas of justice and brotherhood. 

But only in one aspect; there is all the practical work 
that is now going on, carried out from the Christian-Social 
standpoint or that of Catholic Democracy; and the point 
which we now go on to consider is the effect which an as- 
similation by us as Church people of the Social Democratic 
ideal will have upon us when we come to discriminate be- 
tween various alternatives presented to us in this realm 
of practical work and social service. 

The Christian-Social point of view is sometimes under- 
stood as being quite consistent with Conservatism, more 
often as a species of Liberalism or Radicalism, but most 
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commonly as being independent of these or other political 
labels and as being simply and distinctively Christian. 
This last position is far superior to the other two; for the 
Industrial Revolution and Modern Capitalism have 
transferred the real interest in public affairs from the 
political to the economic field, so that the proper question 
is concerned, primarily, with the position taken up with 
reference to the capitalist system. 

It is here that a parting of the ways comes in sight. 

The one path is an acceptance of capitalism. When we 
acquiesce in it simply through omitting to notice its 
character, it is strange enough; but when, after being 
brought to close quarters with it by means of Christian 
Social Service, or after examining it from this point of 
view, it is stranger still; and this path,—the acceptance of 
capitalism and the definite limitation of our work to re- 
form and social service within the capitalist system, in 
rivalry with and opposition to Socialist activity directed 
towards superseding the system,—heads straight for a 
real perversion of the Christian Religion into a combina- 
tion of the Christian theological nomenclature with the 
selflessness of that group-egoism which says, “Is not this 
great Babylon that I have built?” But I prefer to think 
and to hope that Christian-Social activities cannot for 
long be continued without the discovery being made that 
more is needed, the other path being thus chosen; this 
may be described indifferently as a negation of capitalism, 
as a recovery of the true tradition in Christian social 
ideals, or as an adoption of the principles of Socialism. 

What I have just described as an acceptance or nega- 
tion of the capitalist system is, in its essential nature, a 
spiritual matter. For, no matter what principles or 
ideals we hold, none of us can escape living within cap- 
italist society; but we may do so, either with the conscious- 
ness of a painful and temporary accommodation, or with 
an unconscious or even explicit agreement. 

But although, in its essential nature this is a spiritual 
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matter, it is also a practical one. A negation of capitalism 
carries with it an inner strain and tension, which can only 
be relieved by some form of outward expression; otherwise, 
magnanimous accommodation passes over into pusillani- 
mous agreement; so that this interior strain and opposi- 
tion, due to the contradiction between Christian principles 
and the capitalist system, develops at last into an adop- 
tion of the Socialist programme as the expression of our 
principles and ideals. 

Those who think that the moral ideal of Socialism does 
not necessarily involve the actual Socialist programme, 
but might be realized in some other way, may be invited 
to explain what alternatives there are to the capitalist 
system other than Socialism. It is a curious thing that 
those who approach these matters from the side of religion 
and ethics nearly always want to do so as though no one 
had ever considered them before, or at any rate as though 
fo some reason Socialist ideas were discredited at the 
start or could be dismissed out of hand; it is forgotten or 
ignored that organized Socialism is itself the result of 
generations of thought and experience, and is all based on 
the idea of replacing capitalism. 

If we take the line that the Biblical and Catholic tradition 
in social ideals is now practically in the guardianship of the 
Socialists and thus adopt the programme directed towards 
substituting Socialism for capitalism, 1t does not by any 
means follow that all and every form of social service and 
reform is thereby necessarily set aside. Such work is 
often useful and important. 

But unless it is done in the consciousness of a temporary 
self-accommodation and adaptation to present needs, it 
branches off into the other line, the other path, an ac- 
ceptance of and agreement with the capitalist system and 
its antagonism to the Socialist and really Christian con- 
ception of brotherhood and justice. Speaking of the 
work of After-Care Committees, Mr. C. M. Lloyd wrote 
once as follows: 
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“When all Care Committee workers are filled with shame at enter- 
ing a poor man’s home, investigating his income, or giving him tickets 
for coal or cheap boots,—shame not only at their interference, but 
shame at the poverty which is the excuse for it,—then we shall have 
Care Committees made of the right stuff.” 


We thus return to the spiritual and moral question, 
the matter of the recovery by the Church of its own true 
social idealism. And it is the contention of this paper 
that, very often, a more important question than, What 
is the Church’s duty with reference to the Social problem? 
is, What is the influence of the social problem and of 
Socialism upon the Church’s religious and ethical ideas? 
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The Christ of Mark’s Gospel 


By A. T. Rosertson, 


Professor of Interpretation of the New Testament, 
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It is eminently worth our while to look at the picture 
of Christ in Mark’s Gospel. If John’s Gospel is the latest, 
Mark’s is the earliest. Modern criticism is almost unani- 
mous in the opinion that Matthew and Luke incorporate 
Mark as their chief source along with Q (the Logia of 
Jesus) and some other special sources. It is generally 
held that Mark is later than Q and may have used Q, but 
we do not actually have Q save as a matter of critical 
analysis. However, we do possess Mark. Not all the 
critics yet agree that our canonical Mark was written by 
John Mark. The Ur-Marcus theory still has a following, 
as, for instance, Wendling, who postulates three ““Marks.”’ 
Others, like Bacon, favour the Redactor theory involving 
a considerable revision of the original Mark (by John 
Mark). The purpose of this article is not to go again 
into a discussion of Mark’s Gospel and the Synoptic Prob- 
lem.1 We may let the question rest for our purposes now 
with the curt conclusion of Pfleiderer: “Nothing can be 
urged against the Church tradition that this Gospel was 
written by John Mark” (Christian Origins, tr., 1906, 
p. 222). We are, however, concerned with what Pfleiderer 
goes on to add: “Such a man might well have been the 
author of the Gospel which unites the Jesus of the Pales- 
tinian tradition, the energetic hero of a Jewish reform 
movement, with the Christ of the Pauline theology, the 


1See article by the author in the ConstRUCTIVE QUARTERLY, 
March, 1918. 
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suffering hero of a mystical world-salvation, and thus 
paved the way which was finished two generations later m 
the Gospel of John.” So then, according to Pfleiderer, 
Mark is chiefly responsible for giving permanent form 
to the theologizing about Jesus which made a divine 
Christ out of him. We have passed through the “Jesus 
or Christ’? controversy (Hibbert Journal Supplement for 
1909). But the alternative will not stand sober criticism. 
Jesus is the Christ of Mark, of Matthew, of Luke, of John, 
of Paul, of Peter, of James, of Jude, of Hebrews. We 
went through the “Back to Christ” cry to get away 
from the Pauline Christ and the Johannine Christ. The 
Synoptic Christ was what was wanted. But, lo, he is the 
same in outline as the Johannine and the Pauline Christ. 
It is now clear that Paul did not “invent” Christ out of 
the Jesus of history. Criticism has discovered Q, the 
main source of the discourses of Jesus in Matthew and 
Luke, used on a par with Mark’s Gospel by them, possibly 
used even by Mark. But the picture of Jesus in Q is the 
same in fundamental outlines as that in the Synoptic 
Gospels. Schweitzer taunts modern German criticism 
with pitching overboard everything save “only a torn 
and tattered Gospel of Mark” (The Quest of the Historical 
Jesus, tr. 1910, p. 307), and then being dissatisfied with 
the picture of Jesus left in the fragments. The “liberal 
Jesus,” he argues, “has given place to the Germanic 
Jesus.” After finding Mark as the basis of Matthew and 
Luke these critics have proceeded to modernize Mark 
and have brought about “the downfall of the Gospel of 
Mark as an historical source” to their own satisfaction. 
Where then is the “historical Jesus” which was promised 
us? “The Germanic spirit is making a Jesus after its 
own likeness” and Schweitzer concludes: “This pro- 
fessedly historical Jesus is not a purely historical figure, 
but one which has been artificially transplanted into his- 
tory.” That indictment stands, though one need not 
follow Schweitzer in his “eschatological’’ vagaries. 
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Pfleiderer does not mean to admit that Mark’s picture 
of Christ is veracious. “The distinction between Mark, 
the other two synoptists, and John is only relative.” 
But he holds “that the Christ of the first three Gospels 
appears as a real man and not yet as a God become man”’ 
(Christian Origins, p. 10). “A comparison with the 
other Gospels reveals that Mark represents an earlier 
stage of apologetic authorship and hence a compara- 
tively clearer and more naive presentation of tradition” 
(p. 217). Clearly, then, there is ample justification for 
a close look at Mark’s picture of Jesus. But Bacon con- 
siders Mark “the most Pauline of the Synoptic Gospels” 
and holds that the dominant idea of the whole Gospel is 
“to produce belief in his person as Son of God” (Begin- 
nings of Gospel Story, 1909, p. xxvii). This may be ad- 
mitted without in the least discrediting the historical 
worth of Mark’s Gospel. There is small use for any man 
to write a book unless he has a serious purpose in view. It 
is true, as Pfleiderer charges, that all the Gospels have an 
apologetic value. The same thing is true of every scien- 
tifie paper that supports a thesis. 

But while this is true, Mark’s Christ has the note of 
reality. It is true that Peter’s preaching lies behind the 
second Gospel though the book is not a mere translation 
of Peter’s Aramaic discourses. Mark has made a real 
book, but without destroying the freshness of Peter’s 
picture of Jesus. Peter made Mark see Jesus with great 
vividness and power and he has preserved the startling 
boldness of that image. Mark himself was not a theologian 
with a touch of philosophy like John or a scholarly 
historian like Luke or a man of affairs with his tabulated 
lists like Matthew. He took his task to be rather that of 
the reporter of the great apostle, Simon Peter, the glowing 
preacher whose warmth and colour greatly moved Mark’s 
heart and life as well as thousands of other lives. The 
reports of Peter’s discourses in Acts 2 and 10 make it easy 
to believe that Peter’s hearers in Rome and elsewhere 
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besought Mark to write out his recollections of these 
wonderful addresses. If we wish to get a clear idea of 
the way that the early disciples portrayed Jesus in their 
sermons we may obtain that conception in Mark’s Gospel. 
It is the preacher’s picture of Christ, the preacher who 
knew Jesus by blessed experience and who was trying to 
win others to the service of Christ. Paul reminded the 
Galatians, “before whose eyes Jesus Christ was openly 
set forth crucified” (Gal. 3:1), of his own picturesque 
preaching of Christ. . 
We have in Mark’s Gospel, thus, our earliest picture of 
Christ in any adequate sense, for Q is only a torso. It is of 
supreme importance for us all to look at Mark’s Christ 
with clear eyes and open hearts and honest minds. It is 
held by some that the opening words of this Gospel (1:1) 
constitute a mere headline and were not a part of the 
original Mark. But “‘whether the present headline of the 
Gospel is due to St. Mark or to an early editor, it admir- 
ably expresses the idea of the book. It is the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God’ (Swete, Commentary, p. 
Ixxxiv). It is thus not exactly “The Life of Christ accord- 
ing to St. Mark’ as Bennett has it in his excellent dis- 
cussion (1907). Mark does not undertake to give us the 
Life of Christ, but the message of Jesus in its essential 
features and enough of his claims and acts to prove that 
Jesus is in reality “‘the Christ, the Son of God,” though 
not all the manuscripts have “the Son of God.’”’ We must 
not be misled into thinking that Mark has given us or 
meant to give us a collection of the words of Jesus. What 
he has done for us is to present Christ in action both as 
Worker and as Teacher. We see Jesus as the man of power 
and it is the power of God and not of a mere man. Mark 
has little theology in his book in the sense of theological 
or philosophical terms, and yet all the fundamental doc- 
trines concerning the Person and Work of Christ are here. 
He does not conceal his own opinion about Jesus, though 
there is no abstract discussion as one finds in a modern 
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treatise like Fairbairn’s The Place of Christ in Modern 
Theology (1893), Forsyth’s The Person and Place of Jesus 
Christ (1909), or Moffatt’s Theology of the Gospels (1912). 
It will not do to depreciate Mark’s method as wholly 
lacking in merit because he is more objective and concrete. 
The peculiar vitality of this Gospel is partly due to this 
very fact. Mark’s picture of Christ stirs the mind to in- 
tense activity and is creative of the truest theology. 

The limitations of Mark’s Gospel confront us at once. 
There is nothing about the Birth and Infancy of Jesus. 
What conclusion shall we draw from this fact? The argu- 
ment from silence is notoriously precarious. The only 
just conclusion is that Mark used the material at hand 
that suited his purpose. He omits also the first year of the 
public ministry after the Baptism and Temptation, if we 
accept, as I do, John’s Gospel as reliable history. We may 
‘suppose that Mark followed the general plan of Peter’s 
discourses with chief emphasis on the Galilean ministry 
and Passion week which Peter employed in Caesarea 
(Acts 10:34-43). It is quite gratuitous to go on and say 
that “the narratives in Matthew and Luke are religious 
legends of no historical value” (Pfleiderer, Christian Ori- 
gins, p. 83), because Mark is silent. Pfleiderer’s judg- 
ment is its own standard in deciding between “history” 
and “legend” for, he says, “though there is no certain 
knowledge possible, yet it may be considered probable 
that Jesus was baptized by John.”” A man who can say 
that cannot complain if his opinion about the Virgin 
Birth is discounted. Mark simply has nothing to say 
on that subject and cannot be properly quoted as hostile 
to that view of Christ’s birth. 

Mark presents Jesus as “the Baptist’s successor” 
(Swete). He is the “herald of the Kingdom, taking up 
the work of John” (Gould). This is true, but Mark does 
not make John the chief figure and Jesus the secondary 
follower. The attitude of John toward Jesus is distinctly 
that of the Forerunner whose whole mission was ab- 
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sorbed in the work of the Messiah. ‘There cometh after 
me he that is mightier than I, the latchet of whose shoes 
I am not worthy to stoop down and unloose” (Mark 1:7). 
John stood alone, but he pointed to the really great One 
whose very baptism will surpass that of John (1:8). It 
will not do, therefore, to say that in Mark the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus is a development and not claimed at the 
start as in John’s Gospel. There is more truth in Mac- 
lean’s idea (Mark’s Gospel, Hastings’ Dictionary of Christ 
and the Gospels) that in Jerusalem the issue was joined 
at once between Christ and the Pharisees while in Galilee 
Jesus held the matter in abeyance as long as possible. 
But this is not to say that Jesus himself was at first una- 
ware of the real nature of his person and mission or that 
the disciples did not at once take him as Messiah as John’s 
Gospel represents them as doing. The disciples did not 
grasp the spiritual character of the Messianic kingdom, 
not till Pentecost came with the Spirit’s illumination, for 
even after the Resurrection of Jesus they still clung to the 
Pharisaic conception of a political kingdom (Acts 1:6). 
Jesus did test the disciples concerning their knowledge of 
his person toward the close of the summer of withdrawal 
from Galilee (Mark 8:27 ff.), but it is probable that he 
wished to know now whether they still believed in him as 
the Messiah after all that they had seen and heard. Even 
then he charged them not to tell what Peter had so nobly 
said. Least of all is it proper to say that Mark’s Gospel 
treats Jesus simply as a man who was carried away by the 
enthusiasm of the multitude and by his own excitement 
to make abnormal claims for himself at the close of his 
career. That is not the way the Second Gospel portrays 
Jesus. Gould does say in his discussion of “The Person 
and Principles of Jesus in Mark’s Gospel” (Commentary, 
p. xxv): “We are coming now to the close of Jesus’ minis- 
try, and his method has not yet led him to any declaration 
of himself nor of his mission. It would almost seem as if 
he had no consciousness of a mission of any definite sort, 
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so content has he been to let things merely happen, great 
as has been his use of these happenings.” I do not so read 
Mark’s Gospel. 

Let us see. In the “head-line” (1:1) Jesus is termed 
the “Christ, the Son of God.” John the Baptist foretold 
the coming One as near and as the expected Great One, 
though Mark does not say that he applied to him the 
word ‘“‘Messiah” (1:2-8). But we must not be slaves of 
a word. The idea of the Messiah is in the context. At 
the baptism of Jesus (1:9-11) by the Baptist the Spirit 
descends on him as a dove and the Father addresses Jesus 
as “my beloved Son,” and this act of baptism calls forth 
the approval of the Father. The Baptist hears God’s 
voice salute Jesus as the Son of God. This language must 
mean the Messiah and presents the highest conception of 
that office. The doctrine of the Trinity is really here 
(Father, Son, Spirit). It will not do to say that Jesus 
was not yet conscious of his mission and of his peculiar 
relation to God. Thus at the very beginning of our earli- 
est Gospel all the essential elements in the Person and 
Work of Christ confront us. His humanity is here and 
his deity is here. The Messianic consciousness of Jesus 
is inevitably involved. This great event made the Bap- 
tist certain that he had made no mistake in his identifica- 
tion of Jesus as the Messiah. There are no disciples of 
Jesus as yet. 

Mark does not give the story of the Temptation of Jesus 
by Satan where the deity of Jesus is subtly challenged by 
the devil and where his humanity is strongly emphasized 
by the weakness of hunger. But the fact of the Tempta- 
tion is given by Mark with a touch of loneliness added by 
the mention of “the wild beasts” as his companions and 
the comfort of the angels at the end (1:12 f.). Certainly 
in Matthew and Luke Jesus stands pitted against the 
prince of this world who at once perceives that he is deal- 
ing with the Son of God and Jesus is fully conscious of 
his own personality and of the vast issues at stake in the 
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conflict. There is nothing in the Gospel of John that 
more thoroughly pictures the deity of Christ than the 
Temptation where his humanity is so powerfully attacked 
by Satan. 

When the demons hail Jesus as “the Holy One of God” 
(1:24) Jesus makes no disclaimer, but commands silence, 
for such testimony will not help his cause. The restraint 
of Jesus in Galilee does not, therefore, mean doubt on his 
own part about his Messiahship or ignorance on the part 
of the early disciples, but only that for prudential reasons 
Jesus did not make such formal and public claims. The 
public in Galilee were too fanatical to permit it without 
precipitating a crisis. The intensity of the popular ex- 
citement is manifest in the early Galilean ministry. 
“They were all amazed” (Mark 1:27), “all the city was 
gathered together at the door” (1:33), “all are seeking 
thee” (1:37), “Jesus could no more openly enter into a 
city, but was without in desert places; and they came to 
him from every quarter” (1:45), to go no further. It is 
evident that everywhere people are hailing Jesus as the 
Messiah proclaimed by the Baptist, though Jesus avoids 
the use of the term. 

The Pharisees from Jerusalem were quick to see the 
inevitable implication of the claims and works of Jesus. 
When Jesus said to the paralytic let down through the 
tile roof: “Son, thy sins are forgiven thee” (Mark 2:5), 
they were instant with the accusation in their hearts: 
“He blasphemeth: who can forgive sins but one, even 
God?” (2:7) In this tense atmosphere Jesus proceeds to 
heal the man to prove his power or authority to forgive 
sins and so his equality with God. “But that ye may 
know that the Son of man hath authority on earth to for- 
give sins (he saith to the sick of the palsy), I say unto 
thee, Arise, take up thy bed, and go into thy house” 
(2:10 f.). There is no possible misunderstanding the 
import of this language. The use of the phrase “the Son 
of man” instead of “Messiah” probably kept the popu- 
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. lace from clearly understanding the Messianic claim that 
Jesus made and robbed the Pharisees of a technical 
charge of blasphemy. But some of them probably knew 
that the phrase already had a Messianic sense in their 
apocalyptic writings and all of them knew that Jesus 
really claimed practical equality with God and, worst 
of all, defied them and proved his power by healing the 
paralytic to the amazement of the crowd who “glorified 
God, saying, We never saw it on this fashion’ (2:12). 

In the first two chapters, therefore, we meet the use 
of “Son of God” and “Son of man” which aptly depict 
the deity and the humanity of Jesus. Tremendous efforts 
have been made to empty them of any real meaning. 
But in Mark’s Gospel “the Son of God” means more than 
just any man, since all men are sons of God in one sense. 
“Son of man” can be a translation of the Aramaic “barna- 
sha,’ a man, any man, but that idea is puerile and jejune 
in most of the passages in the mouth of Jesus. Christ is 
not in 2:10 showing that “‘any man”’ has the power to for- 
give sins, but that He has that authority. We have in 
Mark no definition of the phrase “the Son of Man,” but 
it is manifestly Messianic and representative. The reality 
of Christ’s humanity is clearly stated by it, but a great 
deal more. He is, besides, the representative man of the 
race and the ideal man. By means of this term, of which 
Jesus is fond, he is able to lay claim to the Messiahship 
without using the word ‘Messiah’ which would give 
instant offense to the rulers and which would at once 
arouse the passion of the people. How much the twelve 
apostles understood at first by the language of Jesus we 
are not told. But we must remember that they also 
heard him called “the Son of God” and, as John’s Gospel 
shows, had special teaching from Jesus concerning his 
Messiahship. 

Jesus early foresaw and foretold his death according 
to Mark’s Gospel, for he spoke of the fasting after the 
death of the bridegroom (2:20). His claim to lordship 
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of the Sabbath (2:27) probably astonished the disciples 
as much as it angered Christ’s enemies. The unclean 
spirits had the habit of making the demoniacs fall down 
before Jesus, crying: “Thou art the Son of God” (3:11). 
Some impression was probably made on the minds of 
some by this undesirable testimony. 

Mark does not hesitate to present the adverse opinions 
about Jesus. “His friends” (3:21) “went out to lay hold 
on him: for they said, He is beside himself.’ This was 
the charitable construction placed on Christ’s conduct 
by his own “brothers” (3:31) when they heard the bitter 
accusation of the Pharisees from Jerusalem that Jesus 
was in league with the devil (3:22). Apparently for the 
moment even Mary, the Mother of Jesus, felt that the 
strain had been too great upon Jesus. She came with her 
sons, “calling him,” to take him home. This dark scene 
is characteristic of Mark’s method. He puts in the light 
and shadow of the actual life of Jesus, not because he is 
in doubt, but simply as an artist true to the life. Over 
against this depreciation of Jesus put the exceeding fear 
of the disciples in the boat: ‘Who then is this, that even 
the wind and the sea obey him?” (4:41) They had 
doubtless long before this taken Jesus as the Messiah, 
but they had no well-defined Christology apart from the 
Pharisaic environment. They were in confusion over the 
apparent contradiction between the sleeping and drown- 
ing Jesus and the Master of wind and wave. Soon the 
disciples see the wild man of the tombs run and fall 
down and worship Jesus as he screams: “What have I 
to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of the Most High God?” 
(5:7) Huxley’s ridicule of the “Gadarene Pig Affair’ 
in his debate with Gladstone has not disposed of the 
weird power of this scene. Peter seems to have been 
greatly moved by it, for Mark’s narrative is wonderfully 
vivid and dramatic. 

«The contrasts in Christ’s person in Mark’s Gospel 
appear with great clearness in the sensitiveness of Christ 
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to the loss of energy as power went out from him at the 
touch of his garment by the sick woman (5:30 f.), and 
in the tender mastery over death in the house of Jairus 
where in the presence of a small group Jesus restores the 
child to life. Mark has kept the very Aramaic words 
that Jesus used to the little girl, Talitha cwmi (5:41). 
Peter never forgot them as for the first time he saw Jesus 
conqueror of death. 

The picture of Jesus in the synagogue in Nazareth 
(6:1-6) reveals the limitations in the work of the Master. 
His old friends and neighbours look upon Jesus as a wonder 
since he sprang from the midst of them. He was to them 
still “the carpenter” and not the Messiah. They felt 
that there must be some mistake about his gifts and 
graces since they had discovered none of them while he 
was with them. Many another man has been a stumbling- 
block to his neighbours, for the prophet is not without 
honour save in his own country. The lack of faith limited 
the power of Jesus to work miracles. People differed in 
their interpretation of Jesus then as now; but all had 
to form some opinion about him. The third Galilean 
campaign attracted the- attention of Herod Antipas, 
whose guilty fears made him think that Jesus was John 
the Baptist come to life again. Others thought that 
Jesus was Elijah or another of the prophets. Some felt 
that he was indeed the Messiah, as the Baptist had said. 
Mark shows his fidelity as an historian in letting us see 
that Jesus did not convince all that he was the Son of 
God, the Son of man. He seemed to the most only a 
wonderful man. There was no doubt of his humanity. 
His deity was evident enough for those who had eyes to see 
and ears to hear, but his deity was to be held in harmony 
with his humanity however little we may be able to ex- 
plain the union. Mark does not undertake to explain; 
he states the facts as he got hold of them and lets the 
facts speak for themselves. 

The disciples themselves were repeatedly puzzled by 
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the conduct of Jesus. Mark shows this with sheer sim- 
plicity and naizeté. Jesus was weary with the apostles 
and sought rest, but rallied and taught the eager crowds. 
He revealed himself as Lord of nature as he multiplied 
the loaves and the fishes for the multitude (6:30-44), and 
then walked upon the water to the frightened disciples 
(6:45-52). Even more “they were sore amazed in them- 
selves” as they tried to understand Jesus and his works. 
It was not a simple matter to comprehend Jesus Christ 
though these men saw him day by day. Their eyes 
“were holden’ we read, holden by their preconceived 
ideas about the Messiah and by their own theological 
interpretations of Jesus. 

The patience of Jesus was sorely tried by the slow 
progress of the disciples in grasping the real significance 
of his teaching about himself. They stumbled in simple 
matters like the use of leaven for teaching (8:15), but 
they did hold on to the great truth that Jesus claimed 
to be the Messiah (8:27-30), however imperfect their 
views of the Messiah were. This, at least, was something 
to be grateful for, and Jesus charged the apostles not to 
tell others as yet what they knew. The masses were 
fickle and volatile and would only take Jesus as a political 
Messiah in accord with Pharisaic theology as had already 
been made perfectly plain. Mark does not enlarge upon 
Peter’s great confession as Matthew does, but shows that 
Peter was the spokesman on this important occasion. 
Perhaps Peter had not discoursed upon the words of 
Jesus to him at this eventful juncture. But Peter, for 
Mark has it (8:31-33), did tell of Christ’s calling him 
“Satan” for his presumptuous advice. The mystery of 
Jesus appeared to grow as he discussed his own death 
after the staunch avowal of faith in his Messiahship and 
divine sonship. In his rebuke of Peter Jesus proceeded 
to set forth the true philosophy of life and death. This 
was applicable to the Son of man most of all as he faced 
his own Cross, and yet this “Son of man” was to come 
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“in the glory of his Father with the holy angels” (8:38). 
He will come to judge those who are ashamed of him 
here and to bless those who confess him. This was no 
ordinary “Son of man” (barnasha) who was _ himself 
the test of every man’s life and destiny, Saviour and 
Judge of all. It is “his Father’s’ glory, so that he is the 
Son of God, and yet he will judge mankind as “‘the 
Son of man” whose ideal he is. Mark is fully conscious 
that he is not presenting the portraiture of a mere Jewish 
Prophet or Galilean Teacher. He is the greatest of all 
teachers, the supreme prophet of the ages, the model 
for human life, the brother of the race. But he was far 
more than all this. Mark makes it evident that this 
“more” is what makes all the rest possible and offers 
hope to men. 

The scene on the Mount of Transfiguration (9:2-13) 
reveals Jesus in his glory as he talks with Moses and 
Elijah, representatives of law and prophecy, not on a par 
with them, but as their superior. He is addressed by the 
Father’s voice as “my beloved Son” while he alludes to 
himself in his talk with the three disciples as “‘the Son of 
man.” Mark represents the death of Christ as the theme 
of the high converse with Moses and Elijah. Jesus had 
failed to make the disciples comprehend the import of 
his atoning death as they continued to fail in this supreme 
matter. To the disciples it was incongruous and incom- 
prehensible that the Messiah should die. They had as 
yet no room for the suffering Messiah in their theology. 
They could see how he was prophet and king, but not 
how he was priest. And yet the priestly aspect of Christ’s 
work is the chief thing as he conceived it. His sacrificial 
death was the real purpose of his earthly life. He came 
to give life to men, but this gift of life was made possible 
by his own death. With this spirit Christ approached 
his own death. He had to drink this cup and to receive 
the baptism of death (10:38). “For the Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his 
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life a ransom for many” (10:45). Jesus did not often 
allude to this deepest aspect of his work, for the disciples 
could not become reconciled to the fact of his death. 
They were poorly prepared as yet for the interpretation 
of that death. But it is significant that in Mark’s Gospel 
the atonement finds a real place. Evidently it had this 
place in Peter’s preaching (cf. Acts 2:38; 10:48) as in his 
Epistles (I Peter 1:18 f.). As Jesus went on to Jerusalem 
to meet his hour, he saw that his death was to be a “ran- 
som for many.” The papyri have this word (lutron) as 
the price paid for freeing a slave. So Jesus looked upon 
his death. When he instituted the supper after the last 
passover meal, he said: ‘““This is my blood of the covenant, 
which is poured out for many”’ (14:24). 

This view is no afterthought with Jesus, no last resort 
of a disappointed man who sought refuge in death after 
defeat in life. It is not the later theologizing of Peter or 
of Mark. It is Peter’s recollection of the words of Jesus 
which Peter frankly confessed that he did not at the time 
understand. Nothing is more true to life in Mark’s 
Gospel than his retention of the confession and dulness 
of the apostles concerning the teaching of Jesus about his 
personal work. The development in this Gospel, as in 
John’s Gospel, is chiefly in the revelation of Jesus to these 
awakening men in the face of the growing hostility of his 
enemies. The atmospheric environment was all against 
the true perception of the nature of the Messiah whom 
they loved and adored. The mystery deepened as they 
entered further with Christ into the shadow of the Cross. 
Their hearts beat back and forth as they shared the shift- 
ing scenes of the closing days. The Triumphal Entry 
was a public proclamation of the Messiahship of Jesus. 
The Jerusalem authorities so interpreted it. And Jesus 
meant them to so understand it. The people hailed Jesus 
with utter joy as “he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord” (11:9). And yet Jesus knew that he was not the 
political Messiah that they took him to be, knew also that 
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to let it pass that way would give his enemies the charge 
against him that they wished. From the standpoint of 
the Sanhedrin he was a blasphemer for claiming to be 
the Messiah. From the standpoint of Rome he could be 
charged with high treason in setting himself up as a rival 
king to Caesar. Jesus foresaw all this and yet made his 
defiance on purpose. Thus he would force the hand of 
his enemies and bring matters to a crisis and reveal their 
guilt, and so he would meet his hour as the Lamb of God 
offered on the Cross for human sin. The sinlessness of 
Christ is taught in Mark and the voluntariness of his 
death. The dignity of the great Tragedy is here. Jesus 
is Master of the Temple and orders the money-changers 
out (11:15). In the parable of the husbandman and the 
vineyard Jesus shows that he is the King’s Son to the 
dismay of his enemies. He applies to himself the words 
of the Psalmist (118:22 f.) that the stone which the 
builders rejected is become the head of the corner (Mark 
12:10). He shows that David’s son is also David’s Lord 
with clear implication concerning his own humanity and 
deity as the Messiah (12:35-37), to the anger of the rulers 
and the joy of the common people. 

In the eschatological discourse (chap. 13), the so-called 
“Little Apocalypse,” in the very verse (32) wherein he 
admits his ignorance of the time of his second coming and 
of the world’s judgment, he affirms his peculiar sonship 
(“the Son,” “the Father’’) as in John’s Gospel. Almost 
in the hour of his death he asserts his lordship and victory 
over all his foes in the end. “And then shall they see the 
Son of man coming in clouds with great power and 
glory” (13:26). He never seems more completely master 
of his own destiny than when he is the victim of human 
hate. He is Lord of the world that crucifies him. He is 
adjudged guilty of blasphemy and of treason, though 
free from all sin, and will some day come as Judge of his 
judges and of all men. Jesus is conscious that he is laying 
down his life for the world’s sin, but he by no means holds 
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those guiltless who compass his death. “For the Son of 
man goeth, even as it is written of him; but woe unto that 
man through whom the Son of man is betrayed! good 
were it for that man if he had not been born” (14:21). 
“The hour is come; behold, the Son of man is betrayed 
into the hand of sinners” (14:41). 

In the hour of weakness in the Garden of Gethsemane, 
when the soul of Jesus shrank from the cup of woe, he yet 
was fully conscious that he was God’s Son and began his 
heart-rending plea and absolute submission to the Father’s 
will with the tender words “Abba, Father’ (14:36), 
blending the Aramaic of his childhood and the Greek, 
as Paul in Romans 8:15; Gal. 4:6. 

In the trial before Caiaphas and the Sanhedrin Jesus 
on oath confesses that he is “‘the Christ, the Son of the - 
Blessed” (14:61), when he knew that this confession 
meant his death. But Jesus would not renounce his 
true personality to save his mortal life. In this very 
moment Jesus claims also to be “the Son of man” whom 
Caiaphas and his other judges will one day see “‘sitting 
at the right hand of Power,” as King by the side of the 
Father on the Throne, “and coming with the clouds 
of heaven” (14:62). This defiance of Caiaphas was 
ample proof to him of blasphemy. But it shows beyond 
controversy that Mark gives us the high conception of 
the Person of Christ. 

The claims of Jesus were flung in his teeth as he hung 
on the Cross. His enemies defied “the Christ, the King 
of Israel’? to come down from the Cross (15:32). In 
mockery they unconsciously stated the great truth 
about his whole work: ‘“‘He saved others; himself he 
cannot save” (15:31). 

In the cry of agony, “My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” we seem to see the surprise of Jesus 
that his Father should allow him to walk this path alone 
even to pay the debt of the sin of the race and to make 
redemption possible. But his very death impressed a 
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Roman centurion that he was surely God’s Son (15:39). 
The death of Jesus was no swoon, but actual death, and 
the disciples were all in despair in this hour of gloom. 

The closing verses of our Mark (16:9-20) are not 
found in the oldest documents. We cannot, therefore, 
appeal to them with confidence in proof of the Resur- 
rection of Jesus. But in Mark 16:1-8 the fact of the 
Resurrection is made plain. The women find the tomb 
empty but a young man in a white robe proclaims that 
Jesus is risen from the dead and has sent a special message 
to “his disciples and Peter’’ (16:7). The Gospel closes 
with Peter reinstated in Christ’s confidence and with 
Jesus as the Risen Lord who will carry on and carry out 
his great programme for the world’s redemption. 

It is true that in Mark’s Gospel we possess a mere 
sketch of the life and work, person and principles of 
Jesus. And yet it is also true that in this sketch we have 
the main features of the Christ of Matthew, Luke and 
John. “These and similar sayings contain an almost 
complete outline of Christian soteriology and eschatology, 
and assert the principles of the new life which the Lord 
taught and exemplified and which His Spirit was to 
produce in the life of the future Church”? (Swete, Com- 
mentary, p. LX XXIX). 

The marvel of it all is the fact that it is done in such 
short compass, with such clarity, with such vividness 
(almost vivacity), and with such power. The stamp of 
reality is in this story. To be sure, the supernatural is 
here and Jesus is offered to us as a supernatural Person 
without apology. But the day is gone when the Gospels 
can be refused a hearing because of the presence of the 
supernatural in them. If God exists, it is unhistorical 
and unscientific to ignore him. The Christ of Mark is 
the Christ of the believer in all the ages. He asks that 
his power over the life be put to the test of experience be- 
fore one decides that he is not the Son of God. 
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By T. R. GuLover, 


University Lecturer in Ancient History, Cambridge. 


The Founder of the Wilde Lectureship in Natural and 
Comparative Religion expressed his preference for the 
study of the religions of the higher culture, and it is not 
difficult to find reasons for his directing the attention of 
his lecturers to these religions. Fascinating as the course 
of research has been among the religious ideas of primi- 
tive peoples—and those, who caught the gleam of the 
Golden Bough a quarter of a century since, will not readily 
forget its appeal—still we are not all savages, and the his- 
tory of Religion includes many peoples who are not at all 
primitive. The time comes now and then when it is less 
urgent to ask how religion began than why it continues and 
what changes it has undergone. In some quarters, one 
guesses, the view has prevailed that, if the origins are 
lowly, the developed product is discredited—that if re- 
ligion began in the grossest superstition or in close con- 
nexion with it, and was for long almost indistinguishable 
from magic, so much the worse for religion. There has 
been an air of polemic about the work of certain research- 
ers, which at least suggests this line of reflexion. But 
another line seems equally possible. If, in spite of these 
unhappy early associations, religion has maintained itself 
in the respect of the peoples of the highest cultures—if 
with every advance in thought, in powers of seeing and 
feeling, in social culture and in morals, religion has kept 
pace—then it is at least arguable that religion is not a 
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regrettable survival from a bad past, a weakness of the 
feebler spirits of the race—an accident at best—but some- 
thing inseparable from the rational life of man, something 
as inherent in human nature and as essential to it as art 
or morality or any other expression and means of human 
life. This is arguable, at least. In any case if the study 
of origins is a legitimate subject for the human mind, 
surely the study of what is developed from those origins 
needs no defence. All our educationists emphasize the 
value of child-study: can we suggest that grown people 
are not a proper study of mankind? In any case, the 
Founder of this Lectureship suggested the study of the 
religions of the higher culture—and, without beating about 
the bush, I am more interested in them myself; I have 
studied them, and, with or without the stimulus or neces- 
sity laid upon me by the call to prepare these lectures, I 
was studying them and proposed to continue to study 
them. So, with no more apology, I turn to my subject— 
Progress in Religion. 

In Cambridge—it is our reproach—we are perhaps a 
little more matter-of-fact than you at Oxford, a little 
more apt to confine ourselves to verifying our references 
and to recording what we find. I will not defend our 
habit of mind; it is so obviously useful. But in these lec- 
tures my object is something different. I am not aiming 
at an epitome of the history of religion from Moses to 
Mrs. Eddy. I am rather pursuing what one of the keen- 
est guides of my undergraduate youth somewhat trucu- 
lently called “the spirit of History emancipated from the 
bonds of fact.” I hope not to part company with fact, 
but I do not want to be in bondage to it; it is the wood that 
I wish to understand, not to count the trees. I have 
been trying to get hold of the factors that make for prog- 
ress in men’s religious ideas—to understand why mankind 
as a whole is always apt to be revising its religion and can- 
not let it alone. I also want to master the factors that 
make for retardation in this progress; and perhaps in my 
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second course of lectures I may have more to say on that 
subject. This Spring I turn to the peoples of the ancient 
Mediterranean world—the peoples, who, since I first 
learnt to read, have been my chief study, to whom I am 
not at all ashamed to have given my life so far—and I 
propose to draw from them the main part of what I have 
to say on progress in religion. This seemed wiser—and 
to a Cambridge man it seemed safer—than to range over 
a wider and less familiar field. One exception I have al- 
lowed myself. It fell to my lot to spend the second year 
of the war in India—a chance I could not have expected; 
and from what I saw for myself, from what I read, from 
what I learnt in conversation with all sorts of men all over 
the country—it is clear to me that here is a great progres- 
sive movement going on under our very eyes—one of the 
most deeply moving, the most tragic and the most won- 
derful changes of these generations, to be seen and studied 
in the actual by those who will. I purpose then in my 
second lecture to sweep away from the Mediterranean 
world, and to study—with a great sense of my limitations 
—the factors which actually are making for progress in 
religion in India. That I shall escape error in fact or in 
judgment, would be much to hope; but I can promise care 
and sympathy. After that, will follow a discussion of the 
precursors of those Greeks and Hebrews and others who 
are to give us the greater part of our evidence in the rest 
of the course. 

The comparative study of religion began a long time 
ago. Xenophanes, as we shall see in a later lecture, 
noted the divergencies of men’s conceptions of the gods. 
Herodotus marked coincidences and shrewdly suspected 
certain religious teachers, whose names he would not 
mention, of plagiarizing their inspiration from Egypt. 
Justin and Tertullian in the second century of our era 
remarked similarities between the rites of the Christian 
Church and the heathens. ‘This too,” says Justin, “in 
the rites of Mithras, the evil demons have delivered to be 
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done—in imitation. That bread and a cup of water are 
set forth in the initiation ceremonies, with certain formulae 
—you know or may learn.’? ‘The devil,’ says Tertul- 
lian, ““baptizes. He promises remission of sins from his 
font. If I yet remember, Mithras seals his soldiers on 
the brow’’;’ and so forth. The current explanation has 
generally been borrowing. The devil and his demons got 
early word of what Christian rites would be—and bor- 
rowed. Or else the Christians, remembering their old 
ways in religion, borrowed on their side. The explana- 
tion of Justin and Tertullian seems a little old and odd; 
the fashion to-day is to find analogies between Christian 
practice and the mystery religions, and a little to discredit 
the Christian in consequence. 

The weakness of this line of comparative study seems 
to me to be that it is—to speak popularly—static and not 
dynamic. The thermometer at 2 p.m. on Tuesday and 
on Wednesday may stand at exactly the same point, but 
if on Tuesday it is falling and on Wednesday rising, the 
days will not be the least alike—no, nor the hour between 
1.30 and 2.30 either. Likeness in rite and ceremony, in 
phrase and even in ideas, there may be; and it may be of 
singularly little consequence. The questions to be asked 
are of the movement, the direction, the guiding spirit, the 
purpose, the aspiration. Two sacraments may be closely 
alike—to the distant student—at a particular point of 
time; and their influence on human history unspeakably 
different. We have always to bear in mind that there is a 
stage beyond, and that what matters most in the study 
of a religion is what bears most upon the stage not yet 
reached. The key is in the last stage, the highest devel- 
opment. Our task is not to predict the last stage, but to 
examine certain stages and to discover if we can the dis- 
turbing forces, the factors that have from time to time 
made the future, that have driven men forward in spite 
of themselves. 

2Justin, Apoc. I. 98C. ’Tertullian, De praescr. haeret. 40. 
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Let us begin by a broad contrast of what have been 
and what are the commonly accepted conceptions of re- 
ligion. At the dawn of History, and for very long after, 
men conceived of religion as a matter of practices—cer- 
tain things were done, and done in certain ways; the way 
mattered, and the action mattered, not the spirit, nor the 
belief that went with it. To-day, on the contrary, we 
conceive of religion as being above all things belief—as 
faith; and ritual and ceremony, however desirable, how- 
ever necessary some of us hold them, are admittedly only 
of value as expressions of real belief, of faith. Religion 
has changed then, from being predominantly an external 
thing to being the most intensely inward and intimate of 
all things, a law, an intuition within. It was a traditional 
thing—inherited, unexamined, independent of reason, 
unconnected with moral judgment or moral conduct; 
but it 7s individual conviction, and even where tradition 
is given the utmost value, it is as a result of criticism and 
thought, and these are individual; religion without reason 
is inconceivable to us, and we hold its relation to morality 
to be vital. It was, again and again, racial or local; it 7s, 
and long has been; even in pre-Christian times and non- 
Jewish circles, universal, independent of race or place. It 
was a system of polytheism with all the inherent disorder 
that polytheism involves; its gods were at best doubtfully 
personal, or if personal, arbitrary, non-moral, and irra- 
tional. To-day, Religion is primarily monotheistic, or, 
at the worst, monistic; and where it really lives, its God is 
personal, and justice and goodness are the first of His 
characteristics. | 

These contrasts are patent, and certain consequences 
follow. We obviously give a higher value to-day to per- 
sonality—in the abstract; to the individual—in the con- 
crete; and religion gains or suffers correspondingly. The 
strength of the old religions lay in the fact that they were 
national, and that is the weakness of Hinduism to-day. 
One might, on the other hand, say that the strength of 
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the modern type of religion is that it is not national, it is 
at once more and less than national. It is above nation- 
ality; and in every case of a really living nation and a 
really vital religion, masses of the nation reject, or misunder- 
stand, or neglect religion; those who are convinced are 
religious with an intensity unknown in the old days, while 
the rest make less and less pretence of religion. We can- 
not have it both ways. The savage emphasized the tribe 
and had a social religion; the Greek discovered the in- 
dividual, and we have to put up with the consequences. 

Certain things, however, stand out from our contrasts. 
First, this emphasis on personality; and it affects all our 
thought of God and man; and next a progressive attention 
to morality, which goes with the discovery of the indi- 
vidual, and involves changes as fundamental in religion. 
To these two points we shall have to return again and 
again. 

At this stage, certain observations have to be made 
on the general subject of the study of religious move- 
ments, historical, primitive, and pre-historical. 

1. First of all, as Andrew Lang emphasized, man is 
not to be caught in a primitive state; his intellectual be- 
ginnings lie very far behind the stage of culture in which 
we find the lowest known races. We are in a worse 
plight by far than the geologists in their worst difficulties. 
The ichthyosaurus had his day, and lay down and died; 
and nobody took the slightest interest in him till Miss 
Anning dug up the first discovered of his tribe at Lyme 
Regis a hundred years ago. Nobody was concerned 
through the centuries to explain that he was still an ich- 
thyosaurus, semper eadem as it were, or that he never had 
been an ichthyosaurus at all. If another beast or bird 
died on top of him—or under him—and their bones got 
mixed, they were not so very hard to sort out; and I sup- 
pose that what applies to the beasts is true broadly of the 
rocks, in spite of faults, and the sea and the volcanoes. 

4A. Lang, Making of Religion, p. 39. 
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It is very different with the anthropologist’s evidence. 

His fossils are graves and offering-pits and sculptures— 
for inscriptions are as bad as books; and he has to explain 
his fossils by their living representatives, which are 
worse again than books and inscriptions. Religion, in 
particular, in its earlier history and for long after, is to’ 
be studied in survivals—in myths and usages and beliefs. 

But words change their meaning without giving those 

who use them any notice—change them to fit new out- 

looks on the world, and in turn affect the beliefs expressed 

in the words. Rites and usages are corrected to fit a 

theory of a day—that is to say, they are restored, and we 

know well how often restoration means complete change. 

Silent adjustments, small misconceptions, shame, apology 

—all confuse the evidence. As Professor Lewis Camp- 

bell wittily asked, how far do the practices of the Scots on 

Hallowe’en or Hogmanay illustrate or explain Scots re- 

ligion? They obviously had some origin; but it is History 

that will give the clue to it, and History, as we shall 

soon find, is a much more intelligent witness than Archae- 

ology—arrives later on the scene and thinks; and that 

always confuses the evidence. 

Words do not very greatly help us; and here I want to 
add my feeling that of words: the most treacherous are 
definitions, and the abstract nouns associated with them. 
I am constantly impressed with the havoc that our facile 
definitions, our preconceptions, and our abstract nouns 
make of our thinking; and one large part of every student’s 
work is to achieve independence of the definitions and 
technical terms of his teacher. A classification does not 
necessarily advance knowledge—forgive this obvious re- 
mark! but I find in King George’s reign that what I knew 
in Queen Victoria’s reign, I know no longer—have no 
glimmering of things I once knew to satisfaction. In 
every field of study I find the same thing—we do not add 
to our facts by framing theories, even when our theories 
are definitions. I shall have to speak a little later on of 
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Magic, and I have already burnt my fingers over it and 
fallen out with my friends. And the definition of Re- 
ligion is hardly easier. I am not at all convinced that 
primitive man was stricter about his definitions than his 
descendants are. J am quite sure that he did not draw 
all the inferences he might have, and should have, from 
what he knew. At the same time, it is not safe to assume 
that primitive man was as simple and unreflective a crea- 
ture as is sometimes half-suggested. In Pre-History— 
before what we can call History began—how soon did 
man begin to think, to imagine, to be an individual? 
From that date confusion began. His words meant one 
thing to himself, another to his stupider son, and some- 
thing quite different again to his bright son. His spiritual 
experience—the emotions he felt, the laws he observed— 
may well have been simpler than the inner history of his 
descendants, just as the colour vision of the savage fails 
to distinguish shades and even colours in vivid contrast 
for civilized man. But he was no fool; and his drawings 
and his skill in hunting, with all the observation and the 
reflexion these imply, suggest that we should rate him 
rather by his progressive descendants than by the re- 
tarded or the reactionary. My point is, that it is ex- 
tremely hard to be sure what primitive man meant and 
how much he expressed of what he meant, what were 
the extra-values of his thoughts and so forth, and that 
neither our evidence nor our definitions take us very 
far. 

2. My second observation extends to History what has 
been suggested as to Pre-History. It is extremely diffi- 
cult, even where we are dealing with a race that keeps rec- 
ords and statistics, to get at the history of a religious 
movement in its early stages and in its formative period; 
—still harder to re-capture the impulses, the instincts, 
and intuitions that lie behind it. When we deal with the 
causes, it is generally the conditions that we mean; and 
the same conditions produce no effect whatever on minds 
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which seem to us quite as good as those in which the 
movement began. 

Contemporaries constantly miss what matters most 
and their words reflect their failure. When they do notice 
movement, they are surprisingly apt to misunderstand 
it—to put down as irreligion what is in truth the awaken- 
ing of reason, the stirring of moral feeling. 

I take two instances, both illustrative of our general 
subject. Let us compare England in 1520, 1620, and 
1720, we find extraordinary changes. In 1720, Mr. 
Lecky estimates, the Catholics were one in fifty of the 
population. In 1620 whatever the figures, everything 
was ripe for civil war on a religious issue underlying a 
political issue. In 1520 to all appearances, England was 
solidly catholic. The late Dr. James Gairdner’s book 
on Lollardy and the Reformation is a monument of the 
perplexity that the study of mere records may produce. 
To his reader it seems that there was nothing to effect 
the vast change which we observe; or else that Dr. Gaird- 
ner missed exactly what was most important to discover. 
For the change was swift, drastic, dramatic; and an ex- 
plosion rarely occurs where there are no explosives. Eng- 
land must have been charged with forces which escaped 
the record-keepers and the record-searchers. Or, again, 
what were the antecedents of the monotheism of the 
Hebrew prophets? Here history, it would appear, has 
been re-written, more than once, by the ancients them- 
selves, but when the best endeavour has been made to 
reach the real state of things in Israel before the rise of 
the great prophets, we find a people admittedly not mono- 
theistic either by instinct or reflexion. Yet the prophetic 
movement did capture Israel, and it had some antecedents 
—unless here, as in Dr. Gairdner’s England, History 
makes the leap that Nature refuses. And that I do not 
believe. 

In my next lecture, when I speak of India, the same 
sort of question will rise. 
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Finally, on this point, how difficult it would be to write 
the history of Sin and Redemption in human thought! 
How vital these conceptions are for the history of religion! 
—and how difficult to trace their development without 
big gaps and great guesses! Here above all, the history 
of a single word would give us all the problems we could 
solve. The term “holy,” if we could trace it through all 
its successive suggestions, would be a tell-tale word, as 
it moved from the physical and all but irrational onward 
through the moral to the spiritual. Probably most of 
our tell-tale words would be ethical terms, for even 
“truth” is as essentially ethical as intellectual. 

3. In the third place we must observe that Progress in 
Religion is apt to coincide with progress in social life, in 
arts and crafts, in political life, and in philosophy. We 
talk of men “thinking in compartments,” and there are 
those who so think; but mankind never really rests con- 
tent with that habit. The mind once quickened ranges in 
a new way over every aspect of life. Religious awaken- 
ing means political regeneration, as we see in seventeenth 
century England. Political stimulus makes for individual 
self-consciousness, and that turns toward religion. Crafts 
develop into arts; and artists see things intensely, and 
rightly or wrongly think swiftly—seldom entirely wrongly; 
and whatever meaning they give to the word “religion,” 
their contribution to the range of the human spirit requires 
of religion that it too enlarge its borders. “‘Whatever 
widens the imagination,” wrote Lecky, “‘enabling it to 
realize the actual experience of other men, is a powerful 
agent of ethical advance.’”® 

Life is the great iconoclast, the great emancipator. 
Life has a tendency to outgrow Religion in complexity, 
and the question in every generation is whether Religion 
will wake up to the new problems and overtake life. 
Mankind, as it grows adult, will not have old religions; 
old forms it may keep but it re-interprets them. Where 

5History of Morals, vol. i. 
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re-interpretation fails, and the old forms are not shaken 
off, a race or people atrophies; for man is progressive or 
he is lost; and the question often arises, What will liberate 
a race from its religion? In Israel and in Greece that 
question rose, and answers drastic enough (as we shall 
see) were offered by Plato and Jeremiah. Contempo- 
raries, no doubt, thought them the enemies of religion; 
and moderns, whose definitions require them to dis- 
tinguish between religion and knowledge, may be driven 
to comments as superficial. Yet these two men had no 
idea but that they were working with religion, reaching 
the heart of it; and ever since their day those who have 
deeply cared for religion and felt its power have recognized 
the deep debt they owe to such men. 

We have not to forget, however, cases that look ex- 
ceptional; and here Rome is the outstanding example. 
Roman religion never kept pace with the Roman mind, 
one is tempted to say. This is partly true, and Rome 
paid terribly for it. But it is not all the truth, for the 
Roman looked elsewhere than to the etiolated gods of his 
ancestors for real religion—to Greece, to Phrygia and to 
Egypt. 

4. Plato and Jeremiah bring us to our fourth observa- 
tion—the immense réle of the individual in the Progress 
of Religion. One feature, as we saw, in this Progress is 
the heightened significance of the individual; and that 
discovery is made by the individual. All progress in 
craft and art is the individual’s doing; the guild and the 
caste are against him at first, perhaps forever. Justice 
is rarely done to the pioneer on any side of life, either 
while he lives or after. The significance of the Jews and 
of the Greeks in the history of Religion is after all due to 
the intensity of individuality in their prophets and 
thinkers. In India—and it is true in measure elsewhere 
—it is in the sects that the living forces of religion are 
felt, that the great movements begin; and the sects are 
produced by the individual minds, and are far more de- 
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pendent on them than the main body is or need be. The 
real life of Islam is Sufi-ism: the real life of Hinduism is in 
the Bhakti sects; they revolt, they influence the great 
mass of opinion slowly, and the dead hand at last gets 
hold of them, and they too grow petrified, but a contri- 
bution has been made. It is much the same elsewhere. 
The rebel starts the new idea and forces it on the com- 
munity. One could hardly expect a great organization 
to leap with swift intuition at a new truth, any more than 
a committee to write English. The great Classics in 
every language are written by individuals; even the Au- 
thorized Version of the English Bible has Tyndale behind 
it. The feeling, that slowly or swiftly brings the new 
certainty, is the individual’s endowment. The great 
organization stands for authority, for a decent considera- 
tion of what our fathers found of truth; if it demands 
more, there are rebels; and Progress in Religion again and 
again has depended on the rebels making good their point, 
and on the old organization appropriating it when made. 
Great statesmen and great journalists think in millions, 
and their generalizations very often screen life from them. 
The prophet and the poet have fewer formulae, fewer 
phrases, few dogmas; they are less in bondage to routine 
and conventions and interests; they come from the desert, 
the slum, the slave market, and the house of pain, where 
solitude and beauty, hunger, oppression and sheer mis- 
ery, set them free from conventions and goad them into 
discovery of the real and the spiritual. If they are can- 
onized afterwards, it is, as the biographer of Francis says, 
‘the bitterest irony in history.” 

Summing up what we have so far gathered, we shall 
agree to handle our evidence carefully, to expect gaps in 
our knowledge of origins, to look for progress in religion 
where the activities of man’s mind crowd thickest and 
most distractingly, and to keep our eyes upon solitary 
figures, to watch for the “voice crying in the wilderness,” 
the poet in exile, the unpopular teacher in agony and 
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bloody sweat. And as we gather our evidence, and co- 
ordinate it, and begin to understand it, we shall ask 
questions about one religion and another, to learn their 
comparative value. Our standard will be the standard 
of Progress. What we learn, will modify our conceptions 
of Progress, no doubt, and will give it more content. One 
question will suggest another, and they will all be related. 
All our questions will, in one form or another, bear on the 
fundamental issue of the relations of Religion and Truth. 
But for clearness we will put separate aspects of that 
issue separately, and here are some of the questions we 
shall ask. 

We shall ask pre-eminently about any religion a number 
of questions as to its philosophy. That perhaps is not 
the prevalent fashion of to-day, but men have always in- 
tellectualized their religion—inevitably, for man is in- 
curably intellectual. The progress in religion has been 
made at every stage by the thinkers more than by the 
mystics, and incomparably more by both than by the 
adherents of the cults. The great saints have been 
markedly the thinkers. That, I think, is true of all the 
religions, certainly of Christianity. Man is always work- 
ing at the unseen, to get it reduced to intelligible law and 
order, to make it more moral, more spiritual, more rational 
—to fit it more to his mind, to adjust his thought in turn 
to the unseen, to get a working unity in his experience 
and his conceptions. There never is such a thing as 
simple faith; it is always intellectual; and the simplest 
faith is that for which thought has cleared the issues and 
got them into order and perspective. 

We shall ask, then, what a religion makes of man. 
Does it believe in him enough? This is the individual 
again. Is it abreast of the best instincts of man, his 
deepest intuitions? (Some religions, as we shall see, 
are conspicuously behind these). Is it developing these 
instincts still further? Does it urge man to look beyond 
the grave, whither certain instincts point? Is man “a 
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dream of a shadow,” as Pindar said, or a “heavenly plant,” 
as Plato preferred? Man’s instincts involve morality too. 
How wide, then, is the religion’s range in morality? 
What does it make of sin, of evil generally? What does 
it say of pain and suffering? All these questions imply the 
individual from the start; we are taking our cue from the 
higher developments of Religion, and we can hardly help 
doing so. But sin and morality imply also the commu- 
nity, and one function of religion is to induce the individual 
to sacrifice his own interests, his fancies and feelings—yes! 
and his own rights, to his neighbours and to the com- 
munity. Does the religion, then, whichever we are con- 
sidering, comprise the community, and how wide is 
that community? Are women reckoned in, and slaves, 
and foreigners? 

We shall ask, what a religion makes of God, whether it 
speaks of Him in the singular or the plural, the neuter or 
the abstract. And here we shall find that progress more 
and more depends on the personality of God—that this 
militates against polytheism and safeguards the person- 
ality of man and all the morality bound up with the so- 
ciety of men. Personality and morality will be some- 
where involved in all the questions we ask. St. Paul, 
in a very remarkable passage, with great insight traces 
all the corruption and misery of the world to false views 
of God. God’s personality and man’s personality are 
going to stand or fall together. Does the religion claim 
enough of God for man; does it claim the utmost, includ- 
ing immortality? 

We shall ask—for our conception of-society and of re- 
ligion is dynamic rather than static—how far each re- 
ligion is adapted to meeting changes in society, knowledge 
and thought. Another philosophical question; for the 
answer depends on how far the tenets of the religion are 
avowedly related to experience, how close it is intended 
to keep to truth. Does it prefer Truth—or something 
else, authority or tradition, emotion, archaism, an easy 
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mind, or ecstasy? And our question implies yet another 
on its attitude to freedom. Does it stand for “more 
beyond” or for a closed book—for a Holy Spirit, or for a 
Koran or Shastras? Is it, in fact, in day-by-day experi- 
ence, moving forward to higher intuitions and their veri- 
fication? Is it attentive or inattentive to art, to poetry, 
to science, to politics, to ideas generally and the cease- 
lessly moving life of man? Or is it afraid of them? Once 
again, we shall have to ask, what it makes of God. Is 
God away behind somewhere, or in front? Is He in 
touch with what men are doing? Finality, it has been 
said, is the only heresy. 

Following up this question, we shall ask at some point, 
is the religion universal? Does it carry any conception 
it has of the unity of nature and the unity of mankind 
to the corollary of propagandism? ‘This is no mean test 
of a religion; it involves the sense of truth, the sense of 
the relevance of truth to mankind, and mankind’s turn 
for truth—the unity of mankind, and monotheism itself 
and the Personality of God. 

Some such series of questions seems inevitable, and 
when we have put them and have begun to get our 
answers into a sort of order, what follows? For my part 
I find a certain progress in the religions, certain stages, 
which, however uncertain their edges, are themselves dis- 
tinct and clear. This is not out of the way. However 
many “missing links’ we may eventually discover, up- 
wards or downwards from the Piltdown and Neanderthal 
people, Homer and the Chimpanzee have nothing to do 
with each other. It is obvious at a glance that, a religion 
(in one sense) being a system of thought, it may very well 
be imperfectly thought-out; and in fact we may often 
find in the same mind religious ideas which do not cohere, 
which do not belong to one another and never will. Nor 
is it only on the lower spiritual level that we find this. 
St. Paul was able to hold incompatible ideas; at least he 
held, or thought he held, ideas which we realize to have 
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been incompatible; but perhaps the explanation may lie 
in a distinction between ideas he held and ideas of which, 
as he says, he was apprehended. I find, then, three great 
stages in religious thought, and I find further that, dis- 
tinct as they are, certain historical religious systems have 
shown and do show traces of more than one, sometimes 
of all three. I distinguish three great types of Magic, 
Morality and Grace. 

First as to Magic. As I said before, we touch here a 
term very difficult to define. M. Reinach says simply 
that “every primitive ritual is in its origin magical’’;® 
but then his definition of religion is perhaps even simpler 
—religion is “‘a collection of scruples which impede the 
free exercise of our faculties.”’ I do not think things are 
quite so simple. Scholars differ a good deal as to their 
definition of Magic. It has been called a “‘disease of re- 
ligion,”’ but this is not clear; it seems to imply that re- 
ligion precedes magic, and that magic is a depravation of 
it. Sometimes religion does seem to lapse into magic— 
and there magic will indeed be a depravation of religion. 
Historically, in another sense of the word magic, there is 
ground for finding magic an ancestor of science, of political 
and social morality, and certainly of medicine. All 
these, and religion too, are again and again found in asso- 
ciation with what we must call magic—cannot call any- 
thing else. But there is a difference, and some thinkers 
find it in the attitude of the man who uses the means. If 
his main idea is to impose his will on god or spirit or de- 
mon, then his action is considered to lean to magic. If 
his idea is to influence god or spirit or demon, and, failing 
this endeavour, then to submit—that is held to lean to 
religion. 

I am not going to risk a definition of magic myself, but 
I am bound to try to indicate what I mean by a magical 
type of religion. The dominant mark of magic I take 


SRevue des Etudes Grec. 1906, p. 344. 
7Orpheus, p. 4. 
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to be outclassed thinking, arrested intuition, unexamined 
and unexaminable. Here I am glad to have the support 
of Sir J. G. Frazer who regards magic as simply due to a 
misapplication of the laws of the association of ideas. 
Mr. Marrett says this is too intellectualistic, and that 
magic must be studied on its emotional side. No doubt 
unchecked, unexamined, emotion has a great deal to do 
with magic as with all sorts of arrested developments. 
Arrest seems to me the mark of magic; it is commonly 
sterile, it means no progress; it is an antithesis to progress. 
I should say on the other hand that self-criticism is a 
mark of religion and one of the fruitfullest of its character- 
istics. Magic rests at last on fancy and is inspired by 
fear—by fear that paralyses thought and is never tran- 
scended. Magic leaves men pre-eminently afraid of the 
gods—too afraid of them to try to understand them. As 
Professor Gwatkin wrote, “As long as magic is stronger 
than science, the gods must be supposed variable and 
weak of will.’® Magic, again, does not allow enough 
dignity and value to the human mind, does not credit it 
with reason, unless on reason’s very lowest plane; it 
condemns man to the performance of dodges and bans 
the exercise of thought. 

I am perhaps using—like others—the word magic in 
a sense of my own; but my purpose is not to define magic 
but to explain what I mean when I say that Religion has 
had a magical stage, that there have been and are religions 
of a magical type. Whether modern anthropologists 
approve or not, I am at least erring with Plato, who, inthe 
second book of the Republic, draws the distinction which 
I am trying to make. Indeed, I believe I got it from 
Plato, and his strong words in that book bring me nat- 
urally to the second type of religion which I have named. 

Plato insists that religion is not the indulgence in rites 
and sacrifices, with an element of jollification in them, 


8R. R. Marrett, Threshold, p. 29. 
°Gifford Lectures, vol. i. p. 260. 
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but no discernible moral purpose or moral effect, no rela- 
tion to conduct or to principle. ‘Adorn the soul,” he 
says, “in her proper jewels—temperance, justice, courage 
and nobility and truth. In these arrayed, the soul is 
ready to go on her journey to the world below, when her 
time comes.” It will be seen in an instant that this is a 
religion of another type altogether; it has no relation to 
feast or hecatomb, to libation or sacrament. The adorn- 
ment of the soul is the thing, not the performance of any 
rite or the securing of any charm; there is nothing physical 
or external about this type of religion. The ethical vir- 
tues get all the emphasis—and they all have a strong in- 
tellectual element; especially, we may say, Truth, the 
very last thing that has even the slightest relation with 
magic, however we define it. Much the same attitude 
was maintained by the greater prophets of Israel toward 
the religion of sacrifice—it had no relation to righteous- 
ness and therefore could be of no interest to Jehovah. In 
emphasizing the reference to a personal god, they struck 
a very different note from Plato’s: but with him they 
represent that type of religion, of which the essence is 
morality. 

The religions of the third type are the most interesting, 
and for Western thinkers St. Paul is the outstanding ex- 
ample. He devoted himself to religion of the second 
type and gave himself in earnest to the achievement of 
morality; but as his insight deepened, he realized that 
he was engaged upon an impossible task; he made a 
great change and became content “not to have his own 
righteousness,” to accept rather than earn, and to live a 
life dependent upon Grace. Though he is the outstanding 
instance of this type, and became normative for Chris- 
tianity, the type is not only found in Christian thought. 
As I understand it, all the school of thought in India 
which emphasize Bhakti, belong in degree to this class, 
the anhangs of Tuka Ram, the Maratha poet of the 
seventeenth century—I only know them in English, but 
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the verse renderings of some of them, if surreptitiously 
printed with Cowper’s versions of Mme. Guyon, might 
pass without remark. The “Cat-Theology” of the 
Tengalai followers of Ramanuja in contrast with the 
‘“Monkey-Theology” of their rivals seems to be of the 
same type. The cat herself carries her kitten; the baby 
monkey has to hold on underneath its mother as she leaps 
about; which is the picture of the soul’s relation with 
God? Those who decide for the cat stand for something 
very like divine grace. Distinctions spring up when we 
ask from what and for what the divine grace saves, and 
we realize that Tuka Ram and Mme. Guyon have very 
different hopes. Mme. Guyon looks for salvation from 
sin, Tuka from re-birth. I surmise that the Shinshu 
sect in Japanese Buddhism shows some affinity with this 
type of religion. 

It will be obvious that this third type may easily show 
traits of the first type. It will depend upon the character 
of God and upon the estimate He is supposed to form of 
the human mind. 

But now to reach a conclusion. My thesis is that a 
progress is to be observed in men’s conception of Religion. 
We shall look to find it in the development of their sense 
of the value of the individual man, both as an agent and 
as a passive member of society, in virtue of his personality ; 
and in connexion with this, we shall find a progress in 
men’s ideas of conduct both as regards the individual and 
society; their conduct will depend on their estimate of 
personality and that, as already suggested, on their sense 
of personality in their God. All His relations with men 
will be interpreted in the light of His personality and its in- 
evitable relation to the personalities of men: they will be 
felt to be entitled to ask more of Him, and He will be 
thought likely to do more for them. But the impulse to 
conceive in this way of the relations of God and man, we 
shall find, came partly along the lines of men’s experience 
of common life, and their slow discovery of the value and 
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beauty of moral law, partly along the lines of reflection 
upon God. We shall find a steady drive to a morality 
that is ever higher, and a drive, as steady, toward mono- 
theism, while religion ever claims more and more of life. 
We shall find that the soul refuses to be satisfied on any 
level but the very highest, and that, as a German thinker 
has said, “man is for nothing so grateful as for the ad- 
vancement of his spiritual life.’ We shall find that man 
has a firm belief that nothing but the truth will help him, 
and an undying faith that he will find truth or that it will 
be revealed to him. 
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In order to treat this subject adequately we need to 
define carefully the sense in which the word “revelation” 
is used. In speaking of revelation we first give expression 
to the conviction that our Christian belief is not a product 
of the human mind, that it is not born of imagination or 
fancy, is not the result of reflection, not merely a psychical 
phenomenon. Many scholars say that it is this. They 
assert that the origin of all religion is to be sought in the 
human mind and in the human mind alone. Religion, 
they say, arose out of natural causes wherever men dwell 
in the world. As to these causes scholars differ greatly, 
some laying stress on the terrible and uncanny forces of 
nature by which man is held in awe because he neither 
knows nor controls them; therefore he feels his dependence 
on them, considers them with respectful fear, and taking 
them for animated beings, he endeavours to influence 
them by prayer, offermgs and magical practices in order 
to win their favour. Others speak of the fear of demons 
and the spirits of the dead as being the root from which 
human religion has sprung, etc. All these students 
agree that the more human knowledge widens, the more 
the forces of nature will come to be known as merely 
“laws” of nature, and the more religion will be limited, 
just as the territory of the red people becomes smaller in 
proportion to the extension of civilization. At the mo- 
ment when human knowledge shall embrace heaven and | 
earth, there will no longer be a place for religion, ie., a 
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mystical view of things not understood; the whole uni- 
verse is conceived as ruled by natural laws. 

Since, according to this view, religion is the result of 
the undeveloped mind, it is urged that it is quite natural 
that religious presentations and ideas should differ ac- 
cording to climate, culture, natural genius and disposition 
of the various peoples and races. Each people and race 
makes its own God, its own paradise and hell, its own 
religion, according to its needs. Christendom too has 
all the traits that characterize it as a mere psychical 
phenomenon. It corresponds to the needs cf the peoples 
it embraces, it adapts itself to the peculiarities of the 
races it reaches; the Teutonic races are in the main Pro- 
testant, the Latin peoples Roman-Catholic, the Slavonic 
peoples Greek Catholic. Thus, Christendom, it is urged, 
has no particular form or teaching, inherent in its 
nature, but time, place, race, culture, etc., are decisive 
as to form and content for the religion itself; indeed, prim- 
itive Christianity, even the very words of Christ, show in 
expression and mode of presenting religious truth the 
peculiarities characteristic of the Semitic type of mind. 
From all this it is understood that there is no such thing 
as a “revelation” of God, the content of which is available 
for all mankind, at every time and in every place. 

What answer shall be made to this reasoning? We will 
not disclaim the important influence of time, place, cul- 
ture, etc., in the development of religious sentiment, but 
the conclusion that has been drawn is false. The multi- 
fariousness of religious forms does not militate against 
the supposition of a divine revelation; on the contrary, 
the idea of revelation supposes variety. Revelation, it is 
clear, is intended to expose, to indicate, to inform, in such 
a way that the content of that revelation may come within 
the reach of human understanding and the meaning 
thereof be grasped by it. And since there are great dif- 
ferences between the Semitic and Aryan religious tem- 
peraments resulting in the reproduction of the same re- 
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ligious ideas in a different manner, a “revelation” to a 
Semitic people will necessarily take other forms and con- 
tent than a revelation to the Aryan race. The idea of 
revelation therefore supposes a human and local factor. 
The adaptation of the popular mood is the condition of 
all revelation. Without this adaptation the revelation 
cannot be understood, i.e., is not a “revelation.” 

Revelation supposes a human factor, but the human 
factor is not the only one, for if it were we should not 
speak of revelation. What proceeds out of the human 
mind is to be conceived by the human mind, and is the 
object of science and knowledge. To conceive something 
is to explain it out of its own causes, with the aid of our 
categories of thought, arguing that it is as it is and must 
be so. The human perceptive faculty does not accept a 
mystery, but only that which is evident, and may be con- 
ceived in presentive words, and is real to active thought. 

But the human mind is never satisfied with knowledge. 
Human needs and longings reach far beyond the “know- 
able” world of relativities; and supernatural realities, not 
accessible to intellectual argument, are notwithstanding 
recognizable and real for us; we touch them with our 
deeper and: more subtile faculties of soul, whereas divine 
revelation brings them within our reach. So we recognize 
two realities: the material world, accessible to intellectual 
science, and the supernatural world, to which our intellect 
does not reach, but with which we nevertheless have con- 
tact through revelation. Revelation is therefore contact 
between the divine and the human world. 

The question then arises: What is revealed? Strange 
answers have been given. Some say Christendom has been 
revealed. Others that the Bible is revealed. Or, truth 
is revealed, meaning intellectual truth, a complex of in- 
tellectual sentences. All these answers suppose that God 
revealed to us a doctrine, which is to be assented to, to 
be accepted as the means of salvation, a consent of reason 
in order to be saved. Following this train of thought, 
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we find that Christ is a teacher and nothing more; He 
brings divine doctrine to man, and with that His task is 
ended. And when there is room for Him with His doc- 
trine, doctrine takes the first place, and He the second. 
In speaking thus, one wrongs both Christ and the Gospel. 
For in one respect the Gospel differs from all other great 
religions which have an historical founder: Buddhism, 
Zarathustrism, Confucianism, ete. In all these the 
founder is the teacher of a religious doctrine and nothing 
more. His task is merely to deliver to man the doctrine 
entrusted to him by his God. And when he has preached 
the way of salvation his task is performed. At his death 
Buddha is believed to have said: ““Now my doctrine takes 
my place.” He was the means to convey the message. 
Buddha, Mohammed, Confucius, etc., were only the sub- 
jects of the revelation they brought, not its object, nor its 
content. 

In the Gospel Christ’s position is quite a different one, 
His relation to His doctrine is of quite another nature. 
The main point is not the message, but the Messenger. 
The counterpart of Buddha’s words: ““My doctrine takes 
my place” is: “J am with you always even unto the end of 
the world.” In the Gospel the essential is Christ Him- 
self, His doctrine is of consequence only in so far as it 
brings Him to the fore. Christ brings not the truth, but 
He zs the truth; He shows not the way but He 7s the way. 
Buddha’s words can be understood without Buddha, but 
the words of Christ are inseparable from His person. 

This is an interesting disparity with a remarkable basis. 
Buddha, Confucius, Mohammed, ete., act only as teach- 
ers, as bringers of a message, because these religions sup- 
pose that man does not know the way of salvation, and 
that when he knows it he will go that way as a matter of 
course. Under these systems man lacks knowledge and 
nothing else; a teacher to instruct is all that is needed. 

But according to the Gospel man is sinful. Worse 
than not knowing the way, he will not go the way. Man 
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must be redeemed, not only from his ignorance, but from 
his enmity against God. The purpose is not merely to 
give him better ideas, but to make him better; he must 
be reclaimed and converted; his selfishness must make 
room for love to God and man; his worldly-mindedness 
must be replaced by faith; his pride must be broken. 

To accomplish this the best doctrine, the most em- 
bracing knowledge is powerless. The will of man resists 
all theory, it is love alone that can bend it. The most 
that a theory or a doctrine can do is to influence human 
thought, it cannot change the longings of the heart. Ac- 
cording to the Gospel, therefore, man needs not instruc- 
tion but redemption from his sin. 

The Gospel goes yet farther when it says that not 
only will man not do God’s will, but that he cannot with- 
out being converted, since the doing of God’s will is not 
to be identified with a series of outward religious acts, 
but with the inclination of the heart to Him. This makes 
it clear that Christ is not the revelation of God because 
He brought a new doctrine of salvation whereby He is set 
on a level with Buddha, Mohammed, Confucius, etc., not 
even because He taught the truth, but because He 7s the 
truth, because in His life and death He manifested and 
realized the divine life and love, might and _ holiness. 
Therefore we do not say: God revealed the truth through 
Christ, but that God revealed Himself in Christ. Christ 
is the corporeal manifestation of God. He belongs to the 
two spheres, the divine and the human, and is object as 
well as subject and preacher. This is what we mean 
when we say: Christ is the revelation of God. 

Christ, the divine revelation, belonging to both the 
natural and supernatural spheres, withdraws Himself 
from full conception by mere human intellect. His 
personality cannot be explained by psychical means 
alone, He cannot be measured by our psychical criteria 
and laws. Judged by our standards we perceive that 
that which is most essential and typical in His personality 
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evades us. Many scholars have tried to write a “Life 
of Christ,” but none has succeeded in describing Him 
satisfactorily. Reading even the best biographies of 
His life, we feel again and again that the outside, a super- 
ficial account of His deeds, words, etc., is given, but that 
His real, inner life is not depicted. 

The impossibility of portraying Him with reference 
to His inner life is not the result of His being a so-called 
“religious hero,” for other religious heroes, such as 
Buddha, Mohammed, Moses, Jeremiah, Augustine, 
Luther, ete., may be pictured as such in a satisfactory way, 
without other gaps than those arising from the defects 
and unreliability of literary sources and the difficulties 
always met with in attempts to search the depths of the 
human soul. Neither the miracles worked by Him as 
recorded in the Gospel, nor such matters as His super- 
natural birth, are the origin of the difficulty above men- 
tioned, for similar narratives exist of the idealized founders 
of other religions, like Buddha, Mohammed, etc. Ideal- 
izing is indeed the work of man, and is carried out by 
means of human thought, therefore human thought can 
conceive it. An idealized man can be imagined, for he 
is a man, even though endowed with superhuman attri- 
butes. But the difficulty in describing the personality 
of Christ is that human laws of thought do not pertain to 
His psychical life, that we cannot conceive Him by our 
common means. 

Many of His characteristic sayings are treasured up in 
the Gospel, many characteristic deeds are told of Him. 
Nevertheless we can say nothing about His character. A 
man’s character is what is typical of him, what dis- 
tinguishes him from all other men, what makes him really 
what he is. Buddha, Mohammed, Jeremiah may be 
characterized, but not Christ. Even writers who have 
endeavoured to produce a profound biography have been 
unable to give any characterization of His personality. 
In the sense in which we use the word, we might say He 
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has not a character, meaning that our term “character” 
does not apply to Him. 

We distinguish four classes of temperament: the chol- 
eric, the sanguine, the phlegmatic, and the melancholic. 
All characters except Christ’s may be classified under one 
of these. What was His temper? Which of the four? 
None of them? You will not find a place for Him, He 
withdraws Himself from all classification. 

In reading the narratives of the Gospel and in adjudging 
Him psychologically therefrom we seem to get into a 
blind alley. His countenance is always other than we 
would suppose it to be by analogy to our own behaviour. 
Nowhere do we find wavering or perplexity in the face of 
the crafty wiles of His enemies, their strategems are ut- 
terly defeated without any exertion on His part, and when 
they steal away dumb-founded, there is no touch of mis- 
chievous joy on His countenance. He gives Himself 
up to anguish as we do; in His whole behaviour there is 
nothing “heroic” as there was, for instance, in the death 
of Socrates. Such an heroic death we can admire, for 
it is a human death, the death of an heroic man. But 
before the dying Christ we are silent. He was indeed no 
idealized man, He was not one of the religious heroes of 
mankind, He was more than that. 

Can we know what it is that distinguishes Him? I 
think so. When we consider a great and noble man, a 
prophet like Buddha, one who gave himself entirely to 
his sublime task, we ask ourselves, what was it that urged 
him to attain to “the four holy truths?” History tells us 
how Buddha, when twenty-nine years of age, quitted his 
parents, his young wife, and only son, and became a sanny- 
asin. After seven years of meditation and internal struggle 
he assumed the title of Buddha, the Awakened. He reached 
that height through struggles and agonizing to free his soul 
from desire. In fighting the stream of his own desires he 
crossed life’s stormy ocean and reached the haven of 
peace. In his eyes life is grief and transitoriness; the 
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world is of no value, it has no reality, no purpose; man’s 
only hope of happiness lies in escape. Such are his bitter 
experiences. Thoughts like these drove him out in a 
capuche, and as soon as he found deliverance himself, he 
set forth his own misery and his own redemption as world- 
misery and world-redemption to be suffered and acquired 
by all mankind. The substance of his preaching of need 
and happiness is the objectifying of his own inner life and 
soul-history. In the last instance Buddha preaches his 
ownredemption. Other figures might be considered, nearer 
chronologically, historically more reliable: St. Paul, 
Augustine, Luther. 

With such as these it is the same. Restlessness and 
anguish drove them out to find repose and peace of mind, 
and when they found it they made their history world 
history, preaching the same redemption to all. It is this 
““pre-history”’ which echoes continually in their preaching: 
“O wretched man that Iam, who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death?” (Rom. 7:24). And Luther’s central 
thought was: “Wie ich einen gniidigen Gott kriege,’’ How 
can I acquire a merciful God? These champions of 
faith sounded the depths of man’s misery by descending 
to the ground of their own hearts. They realized the 
necessity for keeping the divine moral law and _ their 
inability to do so. 

And Christ? He sounded the heart of man, and 
grasped the essence of sin as a state of mind, as enmity 
against God. Yet we find in Him no consciousness of 
sin or trespass, no prayer for pardon, even on the Cross, 
except for His murderers, no feeling of being lost, no re-. 
morse, no inner discord, no dualism, no process of con- 
version, no renewal of life, nothing of all that was the 
starting point with all religious heroes. Moreover, it 
cannot be maintained that He had already passed through 
such struggles before He began preaching. In His teach- 
ing there is not even the slightest sign of His having 
undergone such a process. No ground-swell of earlier 
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inward storms of sin is to be found in His consciousness. 
The certainty which was life-supporting to Him was: I 
do always those things that please the Father. His 
psychical equilibrium is in contrast to the restless anxiety 
of a St. Paul, an Augustine or a Luther. 

This contrast expresses itself even in the words they 
make use of. While St. Paul and Augustine weary 
themselves with superlatives in order to find adequate 
expression for their feeling, Christ speaks in the repose of 
the positive. “God is good,” says Christ. And whereas 
the superlative is not a deeper expression than the positive, 
but an attempt to reach the height of the positive, Augus- 
tine exerts himself in ascending that mount of the abso- 
lute “‘good,” but he does not come higher than the as- 
surance: God is the Best of All (Swmmum Bonum). 
Likewise the accumulation of words by St. Paul in 2 Cor. 
4:17, where he describes the gloriousness of Heaven when 
he speaks of ‘“‘a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory” is but an effort to express approximately “the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” Christ speaks of it in simple 
words. The difference of speech arises from the different 
relations of the speakers to the things spoken of. For 
man the glory of Heaven and the sinless state is not 
known by experience, and he depicts it with all the colours 
he can find. For Christ it is His common home. His 
relation to God is not ours, and Christ Himself is aware of 
this. When He speaks of God as Father He does not 
say “Our Father in Heaven,” but always ‘““My Father,” 
or “Your Father.” Not in the same way in which we 
are, is he Son of God. 

How may His peculiar relation to God be described? I 
do not know. When we say: “Christ is the Son of God” 
we use a term which itself needs explanation. The 
Gospel and the Christian Church borrowed this term 
from the Eastern world, where it was the indication of 
divine incarnation. In the first ages of the Christian era 
intense discussion arose as to the union of the human and 
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the divine attributes of Christ, a conflict now at an end, 
not because we understand the problem, but because we 
know we cannot understand it. Yet we persist in using 
that term, whereas though we do not understand Him, 
we do understand one another in speaking of Him; and 
because we have no other words to express this, we impute 
divine attributes to Him, and say that He is the revela- 
tion of God. The confession “Christ the Son of God’’ is 
not a mere dogmatic formula obtained by our intellectual 
faculties, but it is born of the deep impression He makes 
on the religious soul of man. The classic example is the 
confession of Thomas, uttered before the supposedly dead 
Jesus: “My Lord and my God.” 

Will then the same confession be made by all who come 
into contact with Him? I think not. Those who have 
grown up in Christian surroundings, in continual inter- 
course with the Bible, to whom such words as “Son of 
God,” “Mediator,” etc., were familiar before personal con- 
tact with Christ, have when meeting Him, as a matter of 
course, used the same words as the Christian Church of 
all ages. These are familiar to them, and they cannot 
find others better than these. They do not question 
them, but accept them and make use of them as they find 
them in the community to which they belong. 

But there are thousands living without the Gospel and 
the Church, for whom the Bible is an unknown book, the 
Church an antiquated institution. They are lacking in 
reverence for the words of the Bible and the testimony of 
Christian tradition, which is no more sacred to them than 
any other tradition. They will criticize these as they 
will anything else which comes within their sphere. 

Nowadays many intellectual men and women who are 
-alienated from the Bible and the Church are seeking a 
hold in this unstable world. They have no security in 
life or death, and in the midst of the abundance of money, 
learning, civilization, science and culture, they feel 
something of that “I perish with hunger.” Their -souls 
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are languishing for God with a vague longing. They 
wish and seek for they know not what. But when they 
chance to come into contact with Christ, and become 
aware that He is bread for their hunger, an answer to 
their demands, when, in a word, they find Him, before 
having a dogmatic knowledge of Him, or even an idea of 
His metaphysical relation to God, then it is not a matter 
of course that they will name Him by our dogmatic 
formulas. They will find their own words for their feelings, 
and perhaps they will not use metaphysical terms at all. 
Shall we then acknowledge them as our “brethren in 
Christ”? Why not? Have we not just agreed that not 
doctrine about Christ but Christ Himself is the revelation 
of God? Why then must they begin by accepting our 
dogmatic formulas? Is it a matter of course that the ac- 
cepted doctrines, learned by rote, contain more religious 
truth than the meagre terms they replace? Why must 
they begin by accepting our terms, which they do not 
understand? Shall we, like Buddhism, Islam and other 
heathen religions, put the doctrine before the teacher? 
Or shall we acknowledge that contact with Christ Himself 
comes first, and that doctrine has a religious value only 
in so far as it is born of personal contact with Him. Not 
our agreement with regard to Him, but our union in Him, 
makes us “one” in Christ. The sun shone even before 
the time of Galileo and Copernicus, and light and warmth 
are not dependent on our knowledge of it. 

In the conversation of Christ with the “woman of 
Samaria,” she calls Him first “Jew” (St. John 4:9), then 
“Sir” (v.15), then “Prophet” (v.19), and lastly “Christ” 
(v.29). Each moment perception grows; she feels her 
estimate of Him is too low, and seeks for another name 
for Him. All these are the result of her conversation 
with Him. And Jesus does not reproach her when she 
calls him “Jew” or “Sir” or ““Prophet”’ because she has not 
yet a deeper insight, for “Christ” will only be of value injher 
mouth when it comes of experience. How many, ofjus 
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need a lifetime to accomplish what she learned in the 
course of one dialogue! In St. Matthew 9:20-21 the 
story 1s related of a woman who ‘‘came behind Him, and 
touched the hem of His garment; for she said within 
herself: If I may but touch His garment, I shall be whole. 
And the woman was made whole from that hour.” Read- 
ing this we do not question the “Christology” of the 
woman. When one comes into contact with Christ “vir- 
tue goes out of Him.” And when His “‘virtue” flows into 
us, we call Him by the greatest name we know, “Son of 
God.’ If others, coming from another side, call Him by 
another name, we will not condemn them, we will give 
them time to learn by their own experience that no other 
name so well expresses the deep mystery of His manifesta- 
tion and His holy love. And I think they will discover 
that those who know Christ are eager to learn more of 
His life, whereof the Gospels are the reliable record. We 
will not disturb the unfolding of the religious soul that 
has not yet found the true name for what it has received 
from Christ. The human soul is a sanctuary; entrance 
there is not permitted with noise and great words, nor 
with formulas, even if prescribed by tradition. Every- 
one must find his own way, or better still, is led his own 
road. We must learn to see spiritual unity in spite of 
variety in expression. We must understand the almost 
infinite variety in aspect of everything living; only dead 
things are uniform. There are as many varieties of the 
human countenance as there are men. There is no 
simpler thing than a human face, yet how manifold are 
the human features. As multifarious as men are ex- 
ternally, even so are they internally. What makes a man 
a Christian is his contact with Christ. Everyone should 
be free to speak of that contact in his own words, for 
where Christian life is, there its fruits will be seen; “by 
their fruits ye shall know them.” 
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The basis of such union of man with God, and of 
God with man, as is possible, must be found in the 
nature of God—in what He is, and what He requires. 
The nature of that union may be described as the life 
of God in the soul of man. That is a mystical union, 
it will be said. But I neither court nor shun all mys- 
ticism; I only aver what the open-minded cannot deny, 
that the inner life and vigour of true religion have always 
been of the nature of mysticism. The study of such 
unity of God and man has, as has long been known, 
its own requirements; it requires the soul to form an 
idea of Him, whom it seeks to know; it requires it to 
frame some adequate conception of that Divine great- 
ness and moral splendour to which it seeks to unite 
itself; and it demands of it a profound persuasion that 
supreme blessedness is only to be found in such union. 
Nor is that all indeed that is to be said, but it may for 
the moment suffice. In the religious view of the world, 
man and all things are from God and of Him. Man 
can therefore only live the true life as he lives in God. 
He is only perfect when he has reached unity with God. 
It thus becomes, as Schlegel, in dealing with the philos- 
ophy of history, said, “the most important subject, 
and the first problem of philosophy,” to consider ‘‘the 
restoration in man. of the‘lost image of God.” But men 
-are spiritually so hyper-sensitive ‘to-day ‘that we hear 
less of this lost image being traced ‘in us again; still, 
‘if there is union of man with God, it is that of a God- 
united consciousness, which is achieved only from a 
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state in which it was disunited. There is no privilege 
so great as such free and voluntary union, ethical and 
spiritual, with God, and many are the aspects and con- 
siderations which have been overlooked in connection 
with its development in the course of the ages. It is 
with some of these the present paper would deal. 

This great conception of God, as the need of the soul, 
which finds consciousness and value grounded in Him, 
has been an imposing historic magnitude in religious 
life and thought. It involves the conception of the 
Oversoul, or the Over-Individual, to which we may 
ascend, and with which as soul of the soul, we may 
become bound, in conscious spirituality. Creative spiritu- 
ality is the result. That man is to be one with God 
through the supersensible Deity dwelling within him, 
is certainly the teaching of the Christian religion, wherein 
not only the individual, but humanity, with its pains 
and travail, is regarded as meant to fall within the 
compass of the Divine Life. Of this Divine thought or 
intention of our spiritual union it has been eminently 
true that: 

“One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world hath never lost.” 
I shall not now dwell on the utterances on the joining in 
communion God and man, say, by Irenaeus and Athana- 
sius, but refer to Augustine, whose work was significantly 
germinal for our theme. Nor do I dwell on Clement 
and Origen, both of whom claimed communion with 
God through the life of contemplation. Augustine is 
content with no knowledge of God short of His self- 
revelation to the soul, with the soul’s resultant con- 
sciousness of communion with God. But this he con- 
ceives as no mere fruit of his own search, rather is it 
God who has found him—percussisti cor meum. ““Where, 
then, did I find Thee, and so learn to know Thee, unless 
it were in Thine own self above and beyond me?” But 
such knowledge is life, and eternal life. It is Augustine, 
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too, who, in a great saying, declares that God has made 
us for Himself, and that restless are our hearts until 
they rest in Him. The blessedness of communion 
with God Augustine had definitely reached, not without 
the help of Neo-Platonism on the way. The intimate 
character of this union of the human soul with God 
he emphasizes in his work On the Trinity. He exem- 
plifies a mighty subjectivity in this passionate longing 
for the possession of God, and union with Him through 
grace. The experience is one which signifies an agree- 
ment of reverence and love on the human side. On the 
Divine Side, God dwells in the man, is one with him. 
The mystic element of Godinwardness appears in Augus- 
tine in immediate unity with knowledge, will, and love. 
He is, in this respect, a precursor of Eckhart, and an 
influence for all time. 

Tolstoi once wrote in his journal, “he whose goal 
is God is a great man.”’ To no one has that greatness 
belonged more than to Augustine. Transcendence of 
God there was to Augustine, as there had been to some 
others, but there was a Divine immanence in his spiritual 
consciousness of God, and that immanence had better 
be conceived, I think, as a form or mode of Divine 
omnipresence which is free, ethical and intensive. To 
it may be applied Luther’s great saying, finitum capax 
infinitt, the creature, as the habitation of God, receiving 
the infinite in virtue of God’s ethical nature, and that, 
too, without any cancellation of the personality of 
the finite subject. I have spoken of Neo-Platonism, and 
it must be said that Plotinus here compares, religiously 
and philosophically, unfavourably with Augustine. In 
the latter, the metaphysical nimbus of the One of Plot- 
inus has fallen away: the One of Plotinus had neither 
being nor life, but was beyond existence; his One:con- 
sisted abstractly in itself, and was a relationless unity— 
in other words, it was not a One for a consciousness, 
nor in a consciousness. But though this One may not 
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be known, He knows Himself by direct self-intuition, 
which, however, does not take away the separability, 
rather than union, which has been created. Turn, by 
contrast, to these more satisfying words of Gregory 
Nazianzeu on the possibilities of union with God: ‘No 
man knows, or will ever know, what God is in His own 
essence and nature; but to my thinking we shall know 
what is like to God in ourselves; our mind and reason 
will be united with Him whose likeness we are, and 
the image of God will be raised into the presence of the 
Original, with whose desire our soul is touched, and then 
we shall know even as we are known.” 

Now, the important point is, that in such experiences 
we have not a mere subjective experience, but in some 
sort an inward becoming of the reality of God, to which 
not even metaphysical significance can be wholly denied. 
For it implies the unity of consciousness with the real 
God, who is in the human spirit. The metaphysical 
timidity of theological thinking on such matters has 
nothing praiseworthy about it. The purport of not a 
little of the Patristic teaching is just the clasping of 
humanity in hypostatic union with the Eternal God. 
The subject of Divine Union received specific treat- 
ment at the hands of pseudo-Dionysius (not in his 
work on the Divine Names only, but in that on Mystical 
Theology), and, later, from Albertus Magnus, in his 
striking opuscule on the subject (De Adhaerendo Deo). 
In his Mystical theology, Dionysius made the Divine 
essence the source of all being and perception, and set 
out a scheme for rising to perfect union with God Him- 
self. In his work on the Divine Names, this union is 
declared to be by the soul being carried away above 
intelligence. He was largely influenced by Plotinus and 
Proclus, especially the latter, and became, in his turn, 
a potent force for the thought of the Middle Ages. 
Albertus strongly stood for man’s union with God in 
this life, a union effected through knowledge, as was 
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the prevailing tendency of all antiquity. Between these 
two came Scotus Erigena, who taught men, not very 
helpfully, that God did not even know Himself, and 
therefore could not be known by us. On the other hand, 
the possibilities of soul-union with God were set forth 
by Gregory the Great, Bernard of Clairvaux, and Bon- 
aventura. 

If I do not dwell on the great Aquinas, that is not 
because he does not recognize any intimate relation 
between God, who is “‘man’s beatitude,”’ and man, who 
“naturally knows” Him. But it is because I account 
his teaching on this subject far behind what he has 
given us on many other topics. Eckhart, in his inner 
concentration, maintained the spiritual union of God 
and man, as effected in the act of our perceiving Him. 
His eye and God’s eye, he said, were one eye. To Eck- 
hart, God is the sole universal, and necessary Being; 
God and Being are one; everything exists only in Him. 
The creature is not separated from God; but the knowl- 
edge of God’s nearness is that which gives blessedness; 
by the Son, who is one with God, all things are, he holds, 
in God—in fact, are God, according to his tinge or 
type of pantheistic mysticism. All creatures, in his 
view, bear the stamp of the Divine nature; hence he 
maintains that they have a deep and painful yearning 
after union with God, and rest in Him. But the crushing 
out of will and desire is carried by Eckhart at times to 
lengths which are extreme. Clearly what is called for 
is, that such immediate knowledge of God be ethically 
justified, but it is only in part that the ethical teaching 
of Eckhart is faulty or defective. He is, in general, too 
abstract and monistic, and lacks the historic sense, in 
his perhaps too great impatience of Time. 

Without touching on Tauler, Teresa, and others, I 
pass to speak of the sounder, more theistical thought of 
Ruysbroeck. He thinks man, as having come from God, 
must return to union with Him. But we shall never 
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cease to be ourselves, never be lost in God, according to 
his better insistences. Nor will God ever be anything 
but God, so that while we may be consciously one with 
Him, it is as retaining our distinctness from Him. In 
a precise and tiny work on Christian Faith, Ruysbroeck 
says: ‘We shall understand by love and we shall be 
understood by love, and God shall possess us and we 
Him in unity. We shall enjoy God, and, united to Him, 
we shall rest in blessedness. And this measureless delight, 
in that superessential rest, is the ultimate source of 
blessedness.”” In another work, he says of the life of 
contemplation and self-renunciation—‘“There he sees the 
eternal light revealed, and in that light he feels an eternal 
craving for union with God. And he himself feels a 
constant fire of love which desires above all things to 
be one with God.” And he proceeds to say that the 
unity in the whole experience is that of love and nothing 
but love, which carries us to a more complete absorption 
in God than is always found in Ruysbroeck, who has 
thus the note of the genuine mystic. I would remark, 
however, that the Divine Leve, on which Ruysbroeck 
dwells strongly, is the expression of God’s oneness with 
us. 

The danger of such experiences is, I think, that they 
assume a character too purely individual, subjective, 
and accidental, whereas experience based on close con- 
tact with truth and knowledge retains a universally 
valid cast, as is desirable and even essential. This 
also helps preserve from the danger of absorption in 
God, which in the main Ruysbroeck seems wishful 
to avoid, although I do not think he succeeds so com- 
pletely as some theological writers have supposed. He 
says, for example, we ought “to plunge ourselves beyond 
ourselves into its unsounded depths,” to “rise and go 
beyond ourselves into its inconceivable height,” so 
that there shall be ‘“‘an eternal fusion and transfusion, 
absorption and perabsorption, of ourselves in the glory of 
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God,” and more of the like. But the communing soul 
should, I think, still distinguish itself from God: it 
should keep the actuality of its spiritual experience 
free from arbitrariness, and let it wear an inwardly 
necessary, universally valid character; it should know 
itself as this particular person, distinguished from God; 
it should find its freedom in unity with ethical Deity, 
who makes it free. 

It is absurd to say that the soul of the mystic has 
no need of revelation; if he himself thinks so, he may 
be taken as merely self-deceived; it is patent that, 
but for revelation, his blissful experience of union with 
God could neither be, nor be assured, at least in any 
satisfactory sense. J do not mean this, however, to 
be taken in any sense that would impair the integrity 
of his living, present experience, with its independent 
and inward certitude, to which historic revelation may 
be viewed, for the nonce, rather in the light of a cor- 
roborative adjunct. But that is not all, as we shall 
see later, and certain it is that not for long could the 
individual spiritual consciousness be isolated from col- 
lective Christian experience and historical connection. 
There is no reason why he should not have an immedi- 
ate knowledge of God, should not know himself as in 
God and God as working efficaciously within him, 
without failing to realize that he is still organ or instru- 
ment of God, with place and purpose in His advancing 
kingdom. Still, one cannot but feel, in what are one’s 
best moments, that it is perhaps all too easy for us to 
blame an Eckhart or a Ruysbroeck for too great absorp- 
tion in mystic union with God, forgetting the while 
that the world, with its time-stresses and tensions, 
is so much with us men of to-day, that we err by terrible 
defect. 

Now, I think it would be a great mistake to exclude 
the Reformation from our purview, since it was, on 
one side, a retrogression to the mystical conception of 
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immediate knowledge. The freedom of a Christian man 
was Luther’s last principle. But wherein free? In 
the fact that he had the immediate witness of the Spirit 
to Divine Grace. The Reformational principle of the 
priesthood of all believers—the right of direct access 
to God—bears strongly upon our subject and its open 
possibilities. For it made the actuality of the com- 
“munity of God with man no longer an essentially his- 
torical and past affair, but a present and living concern. 

When it comes to Kant, he is seen to cut no illus- 
trious or inspiring figure in the sphere of religion— 
far from it—immense as his services have been to specu- 
lative thought. Yet, strange to say, a new tendency, 
beginning with Kant, runs on through Fichte, Schleier- 
macher, Schelling, and Hegel, a tendency towards the 
unifying of God and man. For they concern themselves 
more or less, with the religious life itselfi—with the 
essence of Christianity or its immost principle. As 
for Kant, we have the testimonies of Kuno Fischer 
and of Zeller as to his belief in the reality of God. But 
Kant himself says “it is indeed necessary to be con- 
vinced of the existence of God, but it is not equally 
necessary to demonstrate it.” I do not propose to deal 
with his Religion within the Limits of Pure Reason, save 
to note his Deistic setting, and his utter lack of feeling— 
the foreignness to him of the mystical side of religion. 
Still, there does fall a crumb from his table when he uses 
a phrase about “uprearing and upbuildmg a new man— 
a temple of God.’ But he is in marked contrast with 
religion when he allows his moralism to centre so much 
in himself. Our practical faith is pretty much the 
reverse of that defined by Kant, whereby the man is so 
conscious of a moral disposition that he can repose in 
confidence in himself. Our faith, in the religious sphere, 
is rather in One not ourselves, Who is able to uphold 
us and keep us from falling. Amazing is his lack of 
room for the consciousness of God within the soul of 
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man, whereby the individual can be raised far above 
himself. Indeed, Kant has a gift of thinning out religion, 
so that little of the specific characteristics of the vital 
religious life is left. So-called “means of grace” he 
empties likewise of ethical significance. He is not un- 
willing to admit there may be a sphere of the super- 
natural, but he is himself without that fine sense of 
contact or communion with the Divine which has been a 
distinguishing feature of great religious personalities 
in all ages. It has been accounted a merit in Kant 
that he retains ‘“‘a pure religious faith,” which every 
man can make his own, over against a faith which is 
historically begotten, but the merit is much less religi- 
ously than some theological thinkers have supposed, on 
a careful examination of the whole context or setting. 
Kant’s appeal, in spite of his rationalism, was an appeal 
to the heart—to faith in the moral law. But his will 
to believe was intelligibly due to the fact that he still 
believed in a rational universe. The significant thing, 
for my purpose, is that he emphasized, in connection 
with the Christian idea of the supreme good, the moral 
will, in which is found the point of union with God, 
though, as I have shewn, in a way significantly other 
than that of Kantian moralism. 

Fichte, in his later stage, got beyond his unsatisfactory 
mere exclusive moralism, so that in the Anweisung, he 
can even speak of the individual “who vividly recognizes 
his unity with God, and who truly and actually abandons 
his entire individual life to the Divine Life.’ And 
elsewhere, he finds God to be the Absolute Life, which 
binds all spirits in one, and expresses itself through 
individuals. He comes to think, indeed, that everyone 
should know that God urges on his work within him, 
and that everyone can become a citizen of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 

Schelling pursued the unity of God and man in a 
manner characteristic of his system. There is, for him, 
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an identity of the human mind and the Essence of all 
Being. The first principle of the moral life is, to Schel- 
ling, the knowledge of God, who has revealed Himself, 
but, it would appear, as from necessity. The essence 
of the moral life he finds in the soul’s tendency to unite 
itself to God as the centre of all things. But he identifies, 
in his pantheistic tendencies, the Deity too much with 
Nature, and even renders certain laws superior to Him. 
The evolution of the God-idea in history is traced by 
him so as to show a passing from pantheism or mono- 
theism to polytheism, and thence to the triune God 
of revelation. But for him the world’s history is just 
God coming to Himself, and our longing for the actual 
God constitutes, for him, religion. He has an idea of 
man as divine, that he may know God. His philosophy 
of religion, indeed, holds to a personal God, to freedom, 
and to individual immortality, but it yet remains of 
very negative value. Clearly, the disposition of ethical 
and spiritual elements required for a satisfactory unity 
of God and man is not to be found here. 

Hegel made religion “‘a relation of the spirit to absolute 
Spirit.”” He placed God within, not without, religious 
experience. He made much of our idea of God. To 
get a consciousness of the unity of Divine and human 
nature, we need this unity embodied in a definite indivi- 
dual—who is the Divine Idea—such as we have in the 
God-Man. The unity or oneness of God and man is, 
with Hegel, a great insistence, on which I am hardly 
now concerned to make critical reflections. What I 
am concerned with is the fact of his presentation of the 
unity of God and man. “Christ has appeared; a Man 
who is God; God who is Man; and thereby peace and 
reconciliation have accrued to the world.” This is 
Hegel’s great and richly wrought out message to the world, 
whether one agrees with it at all points or not. 

Schleiermacher, like Hegel, centres in the historic 
Christ; unique Mediator between God and Man, and 
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makes religion an integral element in human life. In 
Schleiermacher, as in Hegel, are elements that call for 
criticism, but I am not now concerned with these, but 
with what there positively is in his presentation relative 
to God and man. For him, the feeling of unconditional 
dependence and the consciousness of one’s relatedness 
to God, are one; and consciousness of God and self- 
consciousness are inseparable. Of course, there is a 
savour of natural connection in much of his thought due 
to its Spinozan tinge; but still, he has a mystical com- 
prehension of religion, and thinks we can win a powerful 
consciousness of God, corresponding to the true idea of 
religion. “The true nature of religion,’ he says, “‘is 
not in any ‘idea,’ but is ‘immediate consciousness of 
the Deity as He is found in ourselves and in the world.’ ”’ 
Christ, for Schleiermacher, mediates all being of God 
in the world, and is the source of such religion. 

Now, even such a brief historic survey serves to shew 
that the excellence of the Christian religion lies in the 
fact than in it, as nowhere else, is realized the unity of 
God and man—wherein all separation is transcended. 
It also serves to shew the stream of spiritual idealism 
ever-breaking out afresh in the demand for God Himself, 
independently of all insecure mediations. No _his- 
toricity need blind us to a just appreciation of this fact, 
in its significance for living piety, and in this generation 
there is not the least danger of our sense of mystic Divine 
Union becoming so great as to lead to any undervalua- 
tion of historic magnitudes and values. Kant’s phrase 
about man as “a temple of God” is here fulfilled in 
grander form than his hard and halting religiosity ever 
knew, for man has won a concentrated and independent 
personality in free ethical union with the Deity who 
dwells in him. His freedom as a Christian man is seen 
in his free knowledge of the truth and essence of the 
Christian religion. For only in a free way can the truth 
be known as truth. But his knowledge is not merely 
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of the intellect, albeit his communion of spirit with God 
is always mediated by thought. Thought is the uni- 
versal medium of all life of the spirit, but the peculiar 
value of the spiritual does not depend on thought in 
isolation from co-operant will and feeling. Hence not 
through knowledge of the intellect alone, but through 
obedience to Divine Will, does he know God and His 
teaching. In his unity with God, his immediate knowl- 
edge of God, he casts off as an unworthy slough every 
thought or idea of self-redemption. Personality becomes 
immeasurably heightened in value through this indwelling 
of an immanent Deity who is yet an Over-I, but the man’s 
sense deepens the while that Humilibus dat gratiam. 
It is no life of feeling fluxes, for spiritualized reason 
holds the rein. It is of the essence of such a life of 
freedom that it makes an advancing development, a 
deepening of knowledge, possible, and even certain. 

I have not spoken of thinkers like Fénelon, who held a 
strong theory—derived from Neo-Platonic sources— 
of the absolute unity of God, but who yet believed we 
were born for the love of God; nor of Pascal, who made 
God the soul’s only good, its only rest, its only joy; 
nor of many others who have stood in this current of 
unified spiritual thought. But in all of them have been 
presupposed movement of God to man and of man to 
God, with resultant indwelling of God in man, and 
unifying of man with God. It cannot be too plainly 
stated that it is no mere oneness of being or nature 
that is meant—as by mere natural immanence—but an 
active, voluntary, and ethically realized union. It is 
in this realized personal relationship of man to God— 
God in us, we in God—that any adequate conception 
of religion can alone be found. Most meagre and 
unsatisfactory are the definitions of religion which, in 
psychological terms of our purely subjective and emo- 
tional attitudes, still sometimes appear in current philos- 
ophies of religion. They are half definitions, and poor 
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at that, passing not beyond presumptive probability. 
But, no doubt, in theology, as elsewhere, a half-loaf is 
better than no bread. If any worthy aspiration for 
objective spiritual reality be, in our experience, con- 
spicuous by its absence, we can ill compensate ourselves 
with the reflection that we are experiencing what we 
are pleased to call “value.” All our apprehensions, 
apart from God, are partial and incomplete, for we have 
not yet reached the keystone of the arch of truth. Clearly, 
the consciousness of the “otherness” of God ought not 
to be so excluded from religious experience. That 
experience includes a non-self, which is, in this case, 
God, more real than all other reality. Religion is not 
constituted merely by our own emotionalism or sub- 
jective aspirations, but by the presence of God at the 
inmost centre of our life—His creative and sustaining 
presence in respect of those spiritual ideals which are 
quite the most precious thing in or about us. Our 
participation in that Divine Life constitutes for us that 
consummate union, the sense of whose realized possi- 
bility the world has never lost since Athanasius greatly 
conceived it in his crowning thought that God Himself 
had entered humanity. No narrow conception was his: 
“The Logos, while present in the human body and 
Himself quickening it, was, without inconsistency, quick- 
ening the universe as well, and was in every process 
of nature.” But it is with the Divine immanence in 
man we are here concerned, in which connection it is 
worth while to remember that even Spinoza was able 
to say that our highest love of God is but a portion 
of God’s infinite love for Himself. The man who has 
found his home and dwelling place in God finds himself 
supported and sustained by God’s own activity within 
him. This to him is not mere theory; it is life—basic, 
organic, ontologic, and spiritual being. Mediated by 
Christ it may be, if, with F. D. Maurice, we take Christ 
to be the essential ground of all human life; but Christ 
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is the way to God, and it is the spiritual unity of God 
and man that we aim to realize. Religious thought has 
so much concerned itself with what man is to be saved 
from, that it has had too little vision and hold of what 
he is saved unto, even the rich potentialities of the life 
in perfect or harmonious union with God. No numerical 
oneness with God, but a Christianly theistic fusion of the 
life with the infinitely rich and full Divine Life. Whence 
but from such life, Spirit-filled and God-inspired— 
whose thought is the divine thought, whose life the divine 
life—are to spring the inspirations and spiritual impul- 
sions to world-service of thought and life? Where but 
in the multiform realizations of such life shall we find 
the ever-increasing union of men in God? Hence the 
peerless importance of this God-united life being main- 
tained in fulness and vigour, with its increasing knowledge 
of the What of the Divine Nature in all its illuminating 
influence on the mind, and its irradiating effects on 
character. Its path is that of spiritual reason or insight, 
and in its knowledge of God as its Divine complement 
or Other, it leaves far behind every form of merely 
pantheistic immanence. Can we find any higher path 
to the harmony of thought with truth—truth as in God— 
and of feeling with thought? Reason is God-given, we 
say; but why, for its full strength and height, should 
it not be also God-directed? But this without any 
lessening of that activism in man’s use of all his powers, 
on which one must strenuously insist. But what I 
have urged is in keeping with the great truth of God 
and humanity, that man is meant to live, not only in, 
but from God. Can we doubt that we should think 
more profoundly and eflicaciously in Him? Surely we 
may well ask ourselves, with George Macdonald in his 


poem A Hidden Life: 


“Have I aimed proudly, therefore aimed too low, 
Striving for something visible in my thought, 
And not the unseen thing hid far in Thine?” 
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There is a whole world of spiritual knowledge, experience, 
and conquest, beyond that anima naturaliter Christiana 
on which we in this time have too idly rested; and the 
masters of the God-united life have shewn us, ““whose 
spirits live in awful singleness, each in his self-formed 
sphere of light or gloom,’ the rich result, in power and 
elevation, of learning the incommunicable secret of God’s 
presence. This recalls the saying of Augustine that 
“we can mount still higher, if we carry our thoughts 
towards the inner side of our being. We thereby reach 
our souls, and, passing beyond them, we penetrate to 
the region of unfailing fertility.” That is precisely the 
region to which our thoughts have now been directed, 
a region of “unfailing fertility,” not mere static felicity, 
in God. Our union with God is not union with One 
who is will and love alone, but an union with Him who 
is the source of all knowledge and of all truth, in knowing 
Whom we come, in a correct use of Malebranche’s phrase, 
to “see all things in God.” For our religion is pre- 
eminently spiritual knowledge, and its foundations are 
laid deep in Eternal Reason. But that does not mean 
that our religion is merely one of ideas, and has nothing 
to do with historic fact and revelation. We know how 
Lessing contended that no historical truth could be 
demonstrated, and that nothing could therefore be 
demonstrated through historical truths. That is, he 
held that accidental truths of history could not be the 
evidence of necessary truths of reason. Undoubtedly a 
very suggestive pronouncement, but not therefore worthy 
of final acceptance. For there may be a Diviner way 
of preserving the idea in Christianity than any known 
to philosophic rationalism. The Christian ideas have 
lately had their importance emphasized by Royce, 
but not even his treatment can by any possibility be 
regarded as satisfactory. Christianity is fact—Christ- 
fact—as well as idea—Christ-idea; and the idea wins 
security and enrichment from the fact. Lessing’s view 
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overlooked the way in which Divine fact is, so to speak, 
renewed and immediately evidenced in the Christian 
consciousness. That consciousness—as in the God- 
united life of which I have been speaking—is so com- 
plete in its inward certitude as to wear a quasi-independ- 
ence of historic fact or revelation; but it is much more 
correctly viewed as a continuance in the believing con- 
sciousness of the Divine and factual working of Christian- 
ity in the world. Spiritual continuity and development 
are in such ways preserved, as is obviously needful. 
Revelation in its record is not something complete in 
itself; it is but the vehicle of the self-revelation of God 
in Christ to our spiritual consciousness, which has a 
faculty for recognizing God and truth. It is thus far 
more than any question of the external authority of 
revelation: it is the profound enlistment of our whole 
rational and spiritual being in the service of the freely 
recognized claims of truth. The rich and strong Chris- 
tian consciousness may, in its developed inwardness, 
feel less conscious dependence on historic revelation, but 
without its being thereby transcended. It is precisely 
through contact of a vital sort with historic Christianity 
that mind and soul are raised to new ideas and enlarged 
conceptions of God, in the realized union with Him 
which is our present concern. It were unwise to forget 
that all the great ideas, in virtue of which we sit with a 
certain looseness to historical revelation, have come to 
us on historic wing; and that the great facts of Chris- 
tianity are wrongly conceived as mere dead facts, rather 
than as living powers or present historic forces. We 
here know the truth only as we will the truth, the facts 
only as we live them, that is, experience the power they 
are meant to exercise. Then do they wear for us a less 
“accidental” character, as they are seen to be necessary 
to the explanation of history, in its causal connections 
and developments. 

We have now seen the possibilities and fruitful results 
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of the spiritual unity of God and man. It is an unifi- 
cation, rather than an identification. But the unifica- 
tion is most real, vital, immediate, in character: in 
result it means strength, power, elevation, insight, 
tranquillity, and peace. A goodly reward of man’s quest 
surely, albeit it is entirely of the spiritual order. Such 
beatitude is its own reward; it craves no other. It is, 
as Boutroux puts it, the Beyond that is Within; it is 
communion between man and God, a communion effected 
through communicated life. Such life is eternal; and 
eternal life is spiritual knowledge—‘“This is life eternal, 
that they should know Thee, the only true God, and 
Him whom Thou didst send, even Jesus Christ.” Religi- 
ous experience, says Boutroux, “cannot guarantee that 
Beyond as true.”” But when, I ask, did Life ever ask for 
guarantees? It is, and will ever be, its own sponsor, and 
its own witness. 
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By CHARLES JOHNSTON. 


“The Fountain of the most ancient Logos. . . .”—Philo. 


I. 


In the opening verses of the Gospel according to Saint 
John, the religious philosophy of Christianity reached, in 
a single movement, its fullest sublimity and depth, finding 
at once a divine expression of the universe, and a supreme 
statement of the life and work of the Master. The three 
first gospels recognize in Jesus the Messiah of the Jews, 
“the Lord long looked for’’; the fourth gospel, equally 
accepting Jesus as the hope of Israel, the Anointed, the 
Christ, finds a yet more universal expression of His divine 
life: He is the incarnation of the Logos, of the divine 
Mind and Heart of God. 

It has long been recognized that the term, the Logos, 
and the philosophical thought behind it, were taken by the 
author of the fourth gospel from the writings of Philo of 
Alexandria, the greatest man, perhaps, of his nation at 
that time; one of the greatest of all times. But we may 
be inclined to think of the writer of the gospel as simply 
taking a phrase, a leading thought, without going much 
further into Philo’s thought and system. In reality, the 
opening verses of John convey a complete philosophy of 
the universe, far-reaching and consistent; a system that 
must have been nearly as complete, as fully worked out, 
in the mind of the writer of the gospel as in the mind of 
Philo himself. We have here no partial or fragmentary 
borrowing of a thought only casually known. 
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It is valuable to make this clear. We can best do so, 
perhaps, by using Philo’s materials as a running commen- 
tary on the opening verses of the fourth gospel. When 
we have done this, we shall be better able to recognize 
how whole, how deep, how complete the philosophical 
thought in these opening verses is. Loisy has said that 
these opening verses are made up of ten phrases or phil- 
osophical tenets, falling into two groups of three each, and 
one group of four phrases; that the last term of each 
group is at once a conclusion from what has preceded, and 
the opening thought of the next group. He arranges the 
verses thus: ! 

In the beginning was the Logos 


And the Logos was with God 
And the Logos was God 


The same was in the beginning with God 
All things were made by (through) Him 
And without Him was not anything made 


That hath been made. In Him was life 

And the life was the light of men 

And the light shone in the darkness 

And the darkness apprehended (overcame) it not. 


Following this very lucid arrangement, let us now try 
to expand it by using certain leading passages of Philo as 
a commentary or paraphrase. 


II. 


In what is probably his earliest treatise, on the account 
of the Creation of the World, as given by Moses?—that is, 
on the early chapters of Genesis—Philo tells us that 
Moses, who had early reached the very summits of phi- 
losophy, and who had learnt from the oracles of God the 
most numerous and important principles of nature, was 
well aware that it is indispensable that in all existing 

Alfred Loisy, Le quatriéme Evangile (Paris, 1903). 


*Philonis de Opificio Mundi. I have generally followed Yonge’s 
close and accurate translation. 
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things there must be an active cause, and a passive sub- 
ject; and that the active cause is the Intellect (Nous) 
of the universe, thoroughly unadulterated and thoroughly 
unmixed, superior to virtue and superior to science, su- 
perior even to abstract good or abstract beauty, while the 
passive subject is something inanimate and incapable 
of motion by any intrinsic power of its own, but having 
been set in motion, and fashioned, and endowed with life 
by the Intellect (Nous), was then transformed into that 
most perfect work, the world. For God, apprehending 
beforehand that there could not exist a good imitation 
without a good model, and that of the things perceptible 
to the external senses nothing could be faultless which 
was not fashioned with reference to some archetypal idea 
conceived by the Intellect, when He had determined to 
create this visible world, previously formed that one 
which is perceptible only by the intellect, in order that 
so using an incorporeal model, He might then make this 
corporeal world a younger likeness of the elder creation. 

Philo then uses his famous illustration of the fiat city, 
laid out, at the command of a king, by a “‘wise master- 
builder.””> We may think that he had in mind his own 
Alexandria, admirably laid out, at the command of 
Alexander the Great, by the architect Dinocrates, who 
had gained fame by rebuilding the temple of Diana at 
Ephesus. Up to this point, Philo calls the divme Mind 
Nous; in the passage that follows, he changes to Logos: 
As, therefore, the city, when previously shadowed out in 
the mind of the man of architectural skill, had no external 
place, but was stamped solely in the mind of the workman, 
so, in the same manner, neither can the world which 
existed in ideas have had any other local position except 
the divine Logos which made them. 

He brings out more completely his conception of the 
creative Logos in the passages which follow: If anyone 
were to desire to use more undisguised terms, he would 
not call the world which is perceptible only to the intellect 
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anything else but the Logos of God, already occupied in 
the creation of the world; for neither is a city, while only 
perceptible to the intellect, anything else but the logos 
of the architect, who is already designing to build one 
perceptible to the external senses, on the model of that 
which is so only to the intellect. . . . It is manifest also 
that the archetypal seal, which we call that world which 
is perceptible only to the intellect, must itself be the 
archetypal model, the idea of ideas, the Logos of God. 
Philo tells us that “In the beginning” means “first in 
order,” not “first in time,” since Time can only come 
with the heavenly bodies whose motions mark time, for 
“Time is the interval of the motion of the heavens.” 
This may very well stand as a commentary on the open- 
ing words of the fourth gospel. 

The passages so far quoted illustrate the first six sen- 
tences of John—the first two groups, as Loisy arranges 
them; the keynotes of these first two groups being: The 
Logos was with God; and, All things were made through 
Him. The keynote of the third group of sentences is, in 
like manner: In Him was life and the life was the light of 
men. From the same treatise on the Creation we may 
illustrate this. Philo writes that he calls the invisible 
divine Logos, perceptible only by the intellect, the image 
of God. And the image of this image is that Light, per- 
ceptible only by the intellect, which is the image of the 
divine Logos . . . and if one were to call it universal Light, 
he would not be very far wrong; since it is from it that 
the sun and moon, and all the other planets and fixed 
stars derive their due light, in proportion as each has 
power given it. The Logos is that Light, perceptible 
only to the intellect, which existed before the sun. 

We may, then, parallel the opening verses of the fourth 
gospel by these sentences of Philo’s: 


The most universal of all things is God 
And in the second place the Logos of God? 


3 Legum Allegoriarum liber II, 21 
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The incorporeal world was already completed 
Having its seat in the divine Logos 

The world perceptible by the senses 

Was made on the model of it 4 


The Logos is that light 
Perceptible only by the intellect 
Which existed before the sun 5 


II. 


So far, we have been concerned with the Logos, as the 
Power by and through which God created the worlds. 
We come now to the second movement of the teaching, 
which is concerned with the Logos as bringing the divine 
life and light to the souls of men. 

We may preface this by an outline of Philo’s teaching 
concerning the soul, taking two very brief illustrations 
from the treatise on the Allegories of the Sacred Laws. 
Commenting on the words of Genesis, ““God created man,” 
Philo writes: By his most conspicuous and brilliant 
Logos, God makes both things: the idea of mind, which, 
speaking symbolically, He calls heaven; and the idea of 
sensation, which, by a sign, He named earth. . . . The 
races of men are twofold, for one is the heavenly man and 
the other is the earthly man. Now the heavenly man, 
as being born in the image of God, has no participation 
in any corruptible or earth-like essence. But the earthly 
man is made of loose material, which he calls a lump of 
clay.® 

This irresistibly recalls Paul’s famous passage, in the 
first letter to Corinth. And one might say that, in the 
teaching of Philo, salvation consists in the influence of 
the heavenly man, illumined by the Logos, upon the 
earthly man; bringing about a gradual “‘dying” of the 


4 De Opificio Mundi, 10. 
5 Thbid., 8. 
6 Legum Allegoriarum liber I, 12. 
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earthly man, and re-forming his nature in the likeness 
of the heavenly man.’ 

This brings us to the vital part of Philo’s teaching—the 
regeneration through the Holy Spirit. It is well set forth 
in the third book of the Allegories, and particularly where 
he comments on the words: ‘““Then said the Lord, Behold 
I will rain bread from heaven for you... .’’® 

Commenting on this, Philo says: You see now what 
kind of thing the food of the Lord is: it is the continued 
Logos of the Lord; like dew, surrounding the whole soul 
in a circle, and allowing no portion of it to be without a 
share of itself. And this Logos is not apparent in every 
place, but wherever there is a vacant space, void of pas- 
sions and vice; and it is subtle both to understand and 
to be understood, and it is exceedingly transparent and 
clear to be distinguished, and it is like coriander seed. 
And agriculturists say that the seed of the coriander is 
capable of being cut up, and if sown in each separate piece 
and fragment, it shoots up just as much as the whole seed 
could do. Such also is the Logos of God, being profitable 
both in its entirety and also in every part, even if it be 
ever so small. . . . There is a certain peculiarity which 
is attached to this Logos. For when it calls the soul to 
itself, it excites a congealing power in everything which 
is earthly, or corporeal, or under the influence of the 
external senses. On which account it is said to be “‘like 
the hoar-frost on the earth.” . . . “This is the bread, the 
food which God has given for the soul,”’ explaining that 
God has brought it His own Logos and His own reason; 
for this bread which He has given us to eat is this Logos 
Of Misi 503° 

And again: God nourishes us with His own Logos, which 
is the most universal of all things, for manna, being inter- 
preted, means “what?”’ and ‘“‘what”’ is the most universal 


TT Cor. 15: 47-48. 
8 Exodus 16: 4. 
® Legum Allegoriarum liber ITI, 59, 60. 
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of all things; for the Logos of God is over all the world, 
and is the most ancient, and the most universal of all the 
things that are created. . . . Therefore let God enjoin 
the soul, saying to it that ‘Man shall not live by bread 
alone,’ speaking in a figure, “but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God,’’ that is to say, he 
shall be nourished by the whole Logos of God, and by 
every portion of it.!° 


IV. 


It is impossible not to be struck with the very remark- 
able similarity, both in word and in spirit, between these 
passages of Philo and the passages which form the key- 
note of the central portion of the fourth gospel: “Our 
fathers ate manna in the wilderness; as it is written, He 
gave them bread out of heaven to eat. Jesus therefore 
said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, It was not 
Moses that gave you the bread out of heaven; but my 
Father giveth you the true bread out of heaven. For the 
bread of God is that which cometh down out of heaven, 
and giveth life unto the world. . . . Iam the bread which 
came down out of heaven.” 

We may say, therefore, that this comparison fully bears 
out the widely held view, that the Logos doctrine in the 
fourth gospel is by no means confined to the Prologue, 
but that, on the contrary, it runs through the whole 
gospel; and that this is in a marked degree true of the 
central teaching which forms the heart of the fourth gos- 
pel: the teaching concerning Jesus, as the bread which 
came down out of heaven. 

The fourth gospel, in its closing section, the narrative 
of the Crucifixion with the events immediately before and 
after, does not, it is true, record the institution of the 
Last Supper; but the whole narrative of its institution is 
implied in the words: “‘the disciple whom Jesus loved, 


10 Tbid., 61. 
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which also leaned back on his breast at the supper, and 
said, Lord, who is he that betrayeth thee?” (John 21: 20). 
It is probable that a page or two of the manuscript was 
lost, just as the last page of Mark was lost. But, as has 
often been pointed out, the Sacrament of the Body and 
Blood is already implied in the central portion of the 
fourth gospel, that which has as keynote “the bread which 
came down from heaven’’; and that, indeed, the mystical 
sense of this Sacrament is the inspiration of the whole 
of the fourth gospel; and without doubt this is largely 
the truth. 

But if we find, as we have found, that the identification 
of the bread which came down from heaven with the 
Logos is already fully developed in Philo, and in what 
may almost be called a sacramental sense, then it is evi- 
dent that the influence of Philo’s thought on the fourth 
gospel goes far beyond the Prologue; that it runs through ~ 
what is the central and inspiring passage of the whole 
work. 


Ve 


There are certain other passages of Philo which have a 
bearing on the general conception of the life and work of 
Jesus. One is found in the treatise on the Worse plotting 
against the Better. It depicts the Logos, not as the Cre- 
ator, nor as the bread from heaven, but as the Saviour of 
sinners. The passage is as follows: Let us, therefore, 
address our supplications to God, we who are self-con- 
victed by our consciousness of our own sins, to chastise 
us rather than to abandon us; for if He abandons us, He 
will no longer make us His servants, who is a merciful 
Master, but slaves of a pitiless generation; but if He 
chastises us in a gentle and merciful manner, as a kind 
ruler, He will correct our offences, sending that correcting 
conviction, His own Logos, into our hearts, by means of 
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which He will heal them; reproving us and making us 
ashamed of the wickedness which we have committed." 

The Logos is, therefore, the Redeemer, the Good 
Physician. He is also the Mediator, the Advocate with 
the Father. In the treatise on Who is the Heir of Divine 
Things, Philo writes: And the Father, Who created the 
universe, has given to His archangelic and most ancient 
Logos a pre-eminent gift—to stand on the confines of 
both, and separate that which was created from the 
Creator. And this same Logos is continually a Suppliant 
to the immortal God on behalf of the mortal race, which 
is exposed to affliction and misery; and is also the Am- 
bassador, sent by the Ruler of all to the subject race. 
And the Logos rejoices in the gift, and, exulting in it, 
announces it and boasts of it, saying, ““And I stood in 
the midst between the Lord and you.” ® 

It is evident that, in the image of the Ambassador sent 
by the Father to mankind, we are coming very close to 
the thought of the Incarnation of the Logos. Philo 
does not, I think, fully reach that idea, but he does reach 
the idea of the Logos manifested in a visible, and one 
may say an apparitional human form, in such a passage as 
this: Why then do we any longer wonder, if God at times 
assumes the likeness of the angels (or, Messengers) as 
He sometimes assumed even that of men, for the sake of 
assisting those who address their entreaties to Him? So 
that when He says, “I am the God who was seen by thee 
in the place of God” (Genesis, 31: 138; n LXX.-A. V.: “T 
am the God of Beth-el’’), we must understand this, that 
He on that occasion took the place of an angel (Messen- 
ger), as far as appearance went, without changing His 
own real nature, for the advantage of him who was not, 
as yet, able to bear the sight of the true God; for as those 
who are not able to look upon the sun itself, look upon 
the reflected rays of the sun as the sun itself, and upon 


4 Quod deterius potiort insidiari soleat, 40. 
2 Quis Rerum Dwinarum haeres, 42. 
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the halo around the moon as if it were the moon itself; 
so also do those who are unable to bear the sight of God 
look upon His image, His angel (Messenger) Logos, as 
Himself.° 

One phrase more, which brings us back to the Pro- 
logue of the fourth gospel, is found in Philo’s treatise on 
the Confusion of Tongues, as a comment on the passage 
Zechariah 6: 12, which is translated, in our Authorized 
Version: “Behold the man whose name is The Branch”’; 
the Hebrew word being tsemach, “‘a sprout.” But Philo, 
following the Septuagint, read anatolé onoma autou, “his 
name is the East.”” Reading thus, he made this beautiful 
comment: I have also heard of one of the companions of 
Moses having uttered such a speech as this: “Behold a 
man whose name is the East!” a very novel appellation 
indeed, if you consider it as spoken of a man who is com- 
pounded of body and soul; but if you look upon it as 
applied to that incorporeal being who in no respect differs 
from the divine image, you will then agree that the name 
of the East has been given to him with great felicity. 
For the Father of the universe has caused him to spring 
up as the Eldest Son, whom, in another passage, He calls 
the Firstborn. . . ." 

It is of high interest to note that the passage of Zecha- 
riah which Philo here identifies with the Logos is tradi- 
tionally understood in a Messianic sense; thus the 
chapter-heading speaks of “‘the kingdom of Christ the 
Branch”; and, while this particular passage does not 
happen to be quoted, as a Messianic prophecy, in the 
New Testament, other quite similar passages from Zecha- 
riah are so quoted, as for instance: “Behold thy King 
cometh . . . lowly, and riding upon an ass, and upon a 
colt the foal of an ass” (Zech. 9:9). 

Philo’s words: “the Eldest Son, the Firstborn,” bring 
us back to the Prologue of the fourth gospel: ‘“We beheld 


8 De Somnis, 41. 
4 De Confusione Innguarum, 14. 
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his glory, glory as of the only begotten from the Father”; 
thus completing the picture of the Logos as the Creator, 
the Mediator, the Advocate, the Firstborn Son of the 
Father, the Bread from Heaven. The fourth gospel not 
only explicitly identifies Jesus as the Incarnation of the 
Logos, but brings out each of these characters, and most 
of all, as the central inspiration, that of the Bread from 
Heaven, in the full sacramental sense. 


VI; 


We come now to the question of dates. The most 
definite evidence as to the age of Philo is the sentence 
at the beginning of his account of the embassy to Rome, 
when he describes himself pathetically thus: “We, who 
are aged men . . . being indeed as to our bodies gray- 
headed through the length of time that we have 
lived. ...” This embassy to Caligula took place in the 
year 40 A. D., or, if we accept the traditional date, seven 
years after the Crucifixion. And Philo was then, as he 
says, an aged man, gray headed. We may conjecture 
that he was born about 20 B. C., a conjecture generally 
accepted. Further, the closest critics of his works think 
that those which we have most largely quoted, beginning 
with the treatises on the Creation and on the Allegories 
of the Sacred Laws, were finished before the year 15 
Am) 

The picture, therefore, of the Logos, as the Creator, 
Redeemer, Mediator, the Bread from Heaven, was al- 
ready completed in the boyhood of Jesus; and we may 
believe that, at that time, the Apostle John was still a 
child. 


I have tried to show, in an earlier essay on Paul and 


16 Philologus, Supplement vol. vii, Leipzig, 1899: L. Cohn, ““Ein- 
teilung und Chronologie der Schriften Philo’s,” page 426, note 47. 

Revue de I’ Histoire des Religions, liii, Paris, 1906: Massebieau, 
“Chronologie de la Vie et des Hiuvres de Philon,” page 37. 

Philo, Legatio ad Gaium. 
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Philo, first, that Paul was thoroughly familiar with the 
general teaching of Philo, and with the special teaching 
concerning the Logos as Saviour, Mediator and Advocate; 
second, that Paul had early imbibed this teaching, 
whether in his own Tarsus, or at Jerusalem, at the feet of 
Gamaliel, or, as is likely, both in Tarsus and in Jerusalem; 
third, that Paul, while closely following Philo’s thought, 
rarely uses Philo’s key words; so that he may very likely 
have absorbed Philo’s ideas through another language: 
let us say, from lectures delivered at Jerusalem, in Ara- 
maic, or popular Hebrew; and, fourtii, that Paul com- 
pletely identifies Jesus with the Logos as Saviour, Re- 
deemer, Mediator, in letters which belong, roughly, to 
the years 50-60 A. D. The probability is, that Paul 
became familiar with Philo, before he came into touch 
with the teachings concerning Jesus. When he did come 
into touch with these teachings, there was ready, in the 
mind of Paul, the image of the spiritual universe; of the 
Logos, as son of the Father, as Mediator and Redeemer; 
as a form, or formula, let us say, by which he could ex- 
plain and express the immense spiritual reality which 
overwhelmed him on the Damascus road. And what is 
true of Paul, is equally true of any young Hebrew of 
Paul’s time and age, who had similar opportunities of 
coming into touch with the ideas of the greatest Hebrew 
doctor of that epoch. 


VII. 


If the essential ideas of Philo’s system, and the books 
containing them, were, as we have seen, in all likelihood 
completed by the year 15 A. D., there is no reason at all 
why they should not, in’ the next ten or fifteen years, 
have found their way, whether in Greek, or in a popular 
Hebrew translation, to every great centre of Jewish 
thought and study, from Alexandria to Tarsus, from 
Babylon to Rome or even Carthage and Spain. There 
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was a constant arterial circulation throughout the whole 
Jewish world, a tendency among all pious Jews to find 
their way, at regular intervals, to the heart of their 
nation, the Temple on Mount Moriah, and then back 
again to their far-scattered homes. Paul’s journeyings 
and repeated returns to the Temple are typical of his 
whole nation in this. Further, Greek was current, as a 
second tongue, throughout the whole of what had been 
the kingdoms of Alexander’s generals, and therefore from 
Tarsus to Alexandria, as well as at Rome. Many 
learned Jews, like the authors of the later Apocrypha, 
like Philo, like Josephus, like Paul himself, wrote and 
read by preference in Greek. At Jerusalem even, Greek 
must have been quite currently spoken. It was in 
Greek that Paul spoke, under the very shadow of the 
Temple, to the Roman military tribune, Claudius Lysias. 
In all likelihood, the famous question of Pontius Pilate 
was asked in Greek. For there is no reason, humanly 
speaking, why Jesus may not have been familiar with 
Greek. We know that he must have had a high reputa- 
tion as a learned Rabbi, since we find him reading and 
expounding in the synagogues, and ceaselessly teaching 
in the Temple. There is no reason, therefore, humanly 
speaking, why Jesus Himself may not have been familiar 
with the leading ideas of Philo, if these ideas were, as 
seems highly probable, current throughout the Jewish 
world, including Jerusalem, for some ten or fifteen years 
before the opening of Jesus’ mission. Two accepted 
facts confirm the currency of Philo’s teaching: that it 
was so completely in harmony with the Rabbinical 
method of exegesis at that time, and that Philo was 
chosen, as the representative man of his nation, to visit 
the Roman Emperor, to lay before him the grievances of 
the Jews; this, as we have seen, within a decade of the 
Crucifixion. 
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VIII. 


There were, therefore, in the minds of studious Jews, 
several forms, or formulas, by which they might try to 
interpret to themselves, and to others, the immense 
spiritual fact with which they came in contact, in the 
person and life of the Master Jesus. There was the more 
national Messianic formula, based on the great chapters 
of the Prophets, the formula to which we owe the title, 
“Christ,” the Greek equivalent of Messiah. There was 
also the more universal formula of the Logos, developed 
by the greatest of the Jewish doctors, Philo of Alexandria, 
and widely current, in all likelihood, in the years immedi- 
ately preceding the mission of Jesus. One did not ex- 
clude the other. Paul, in fact, adopted both, thinking 
of Jesus at once as the Messiah, the Christ, and as the 
incarnate Logos. Had he been familiar with the phi- 
losophy of ancient India, he might have expressed the 
person and life of Jesus in terms of the Avatar doctrine, 
or thought of Jesus as an Awakened One, a “‘Buddha,”’ 
just as he already thought of him as the “Anointed One.” 
Had he been familiar with Persia, he would have seen, in 
Jesus, the Saviour promised by Zoroaster, as, in fact, one 
of the Apocryphal Gospels does see him. Had he been 
familiar with the older philosophy of Egypt, he might 
have found there an analogous expression. It was a 
question, not of defining the person and work of Jesus, 
in the sense of limiting Him to this or that formula; it 
was a question of finding some way to express the tre- 
mendous spiritual power which Jesus represented and 
embodied, a power felt to transcend all experience, all 
known measure; and for which therefore divine and uni- 
versal terms were sought, and rightly sought. It is an 
illustration of the vast reach and depth of the power of 
Jesus, that the association with Him of the title Christ 
has stretched that title to a far wider and deeper meaning 
than that of the Messiah of the Jews, though it was orig- 
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inally used as an exact translation of Messiah. As Jesus 
has proven Himself to be universal, the title “‘Christ’’ has 
come to have a universal sense. 


IX. 


It has long been felt that the fourth gospel stands apart, 
in a certain sense, from the other three. Is not this to a 
large degree due to the fact that, while the writers of the 
first three had ready in their minds only one formula to 
express their sense of the majesty and depth of the person 
and work of Jesus, that, namely, of the Messiah of the 
Jews; the writer of the fourth gospel had, besides, the 
other formula, that of the Logos, as developed by the 
great Jewish doctor? 

And here the vital question arises: Does the applica- 
tion of this added formula necessarily imply a much 
later date? 

Loisy expresses a widely held view, when he writes: 
. . . . les deux objections que la critique de nos jours a 
reprises, 4 savoir la nouveauté de la conception generale, 
de la théorie du Verbe incarné, et l’incompatibilité du 
cadre historique de Jean avec le cadre synoptique. . . .”’” 
**. . . the two objections which the criticism of our days 
has taken up again, namely (I) the newness of the general 
conception, of the theory of the incarnated Word (Logos), 
and (II) the incompatibility of the historic framework of 
John with the Synoptic framework. .. .” 

Leaving the second of these objections entirely out of 
consideration for the present, may it not be wise to ask 
ourselves again whether the general conception, the theory 
of the incarnated Logos, is really new, in the sense of 
belonging to a later date, when we remember that the 
Logos doctrine (and particularly as it is represented in 
the fourth gospel) was already fully developed, and, in 
all likelihood, very widely known, both in Greek and in 


16 Te Quatriéme Evangile, Introduction. 
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popular Hebrew, not only within the lifetime of the first 
apostles, not only at the time of the mission of Jesus, but 
ten or fifteen years before that mission began. The 
simple application of that doctrine, of that ready-made 
formula, so to speak, to the person of Jesus, is not a 
question of time at all; it does not of necessity take any 
more time than did the application, to Jesus, of the 
other formula, that of the Messiah. For any disciple 
who had the Logos formula in his mind, its application to 
Jesus would be a matter only of a single moment of 
inspiration. 

If this view be true, then it would seem to follow that, 
whatever reasons may exist for setting the fourth gospel 
apart from the other three, whether in time or in spirit, 
the newness of its general conception (the theory of the 
incarnated Logos) is not a valid reason,—for the simple 
reason that the conception is not new; it was in exist- 
ence before the mission of Jesus; it was applied to Jesus 
by Paul, in what are held to be the very earliest of the 
Christian documents. So far as this one objection goes, 
it would seem true that the fourth gospel might have been 
written in the same year as the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, which also contains fundamental ideas of Philo, 
applied to Christian teachings. 
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Presbyterianism and Catholic 
Unity’ 
By J. R. Fiemrine, B. D. (Eprv.), 


Melbourne, Australia. 


*“Presbyterianism,” said Matthew Arnold once, “‘is born 
to division as the sparks fly upward.” The statement 
has enough superficial truth to compel examination. It 
must frankly be allowed that the tendency within the 
system to separation and disruption has been fairly evi- 
dent during the last three centuries. What is too often 
forgotten is that external intrusion has been more re- 
sponsible than internal schism for this condition of things, 
and that the later trend has been as distinctly towards 
reunion as the earlier was towards an erratic independ- 
ence. 

To use a physiological term, the Presbyterian polity 
has been fissiparous, too fond of breaking up into sepa- 
rate forms of life. But then these various forms have mar- 
vellously preserved the family likeness. The propensity 
to divide has never meant departure from the common 
ideal. It has even appeared as if temporary dismember- 
ment were necessary to the continued vitality and ulti- 
mate unity of the body. The history of Scotland, of 
America and of the British oversea dominions offer the 
most striking illustrations of this principle. 

In Scotland the period of acute division may be said 
to extend from the signing of the Covenants to the mid- 


1The above is the substance‘of a lecture recently delivered in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, at the first Summer School of Theology in 
connection with the Presbyterian Church of Victoria. 
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dle of the nineteenth century. Unquestionably it was 
State tyranny that provoked the first and most serious 
ruptures. The endeavours of the Stuart kings to force 
Episcopal government and ritual on an unwilling peo- 
ple absolutely prevented what might have been the peace- 
ful evolution of a system including the best elements of 
the two polities. henceforth only a democratic devel- 
opment was possible and that meant, as it always does, 
much preliminary unrest. Nor could the iron hand of 
Cromwell achieve a settlement. In the strife between 
Resolutioners and Protesters we have the germ of all 
that followed, resulting in a long series of breaks (the 
Cameronian, the Secession, soon splitting up into Bur- 
gher and Anti-Burgher, the Relief, the Old and New 
Lights) culminating in the Disruption of 1843. The re- 
cent schism of the ‘““Wee Frees’’ we can only view as the 
belated survival of a divisive spirit that had become 
practically obsolete. Almost immediately after the Dis- 
ruption the forces making for unity began to assert them- 
selves—in the blending of Secession and Relief, in the 
absorption of the Original Seceders and Reformed Pres- 
byterians in the Free Church, in the movement for union 
between Free and United Presbyterian now happily con- 
summated after an initial disappointment, and lastly in 
the irresistible momentum that is bringing together the 
United Free Church and the Established Church after 
the abolition of Patronage and the discovery of a via 
media between extreme voluntaryism and the principle 
of national recognition of religion. 

An American writer could better tell how the same 
process has been at work in his sphere, at first perpetu- 
ating needlessly divisions imported from Europe, allow- 
ing theological and political causes to bring about great 
“splits” as in 1837 between the Old and New Schools 
and in 1861 between North and South, but also how 
counteracting influences have gradually tended to heal 
the breaches of Zion, as in the great union of 1870, the 
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inclusion of the Cumberland Presbyterians in the parent 
body and in the prospect now becoming clearer of Dutch 
Reformed and Southern Presbyterian leaving a position 
of isolation for one of comprehension. In Canada, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand the children of Knox and the 
Covenanters now present a united front. The racial 
difficulties which have hitherto hindered the consolida- 
tion of South African Presbyterianism, so largely Dutch 
in character, are being rapidly overcome. A real and 
enduring unity is on the way to attainment by the bold 
policy of including various but not irreconcilable types 
within one broad evangelical fold. Of this the General 
Presbyterian Alliance, founded in 1877, is the visible 
symbol. 

Not only is there nothing inherently divisive in the 
Presbyterian system—it adapts itself readily to a policy 
of linking up with other forms of Church organization. 
Leaving out of the question the controversy as to the re- 
spective merits of the Episcopate and the Presbyterate 
as historic starting points for reunion movements, it 
cannot well be denied that the latter has something to 
say for itself as a practical basis for discussion. At any 
rate it affords a platform on which Methodists and Con- 
eregationalists can find reasonable room, and the nego- 
tiations in Canada, with the less articulate Australian 
proposals in the same direction, certainly point to an ad- 
vance of Presbyterianism along wider lines in which it 
does not fear a measure of self-effacement if that will 
secure larger life and usefulness. After all there are 
only three distinct types of Church government—the 
Independent, the Conciliar, and the Monarchical. Be- 
hind all these there is the idea of the Catholic Church 
more or less expressed. In the actual progress of Church 
history the types were at first indistinct, though they 
afterwards crystallized into definite contradictions and 
opposites. We are now feeling our way towards a har- 
mony. It appears to be beyond our power yet to take the 
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last step—to find out what in the monarchical principle 
there is of permanent value for inclusion in the final 
unity. But of that discovery we are not hopeless. Mean- 
while we humbly stand upon what we have proved at 
least to be a good working and not a merely modern 
hypothesis, and we welcome conference with fellow- 
Christians still separated from us in matters of faith 
and order so that we may attain to the full synthesis for 
which all of us pray. 

The question of polity presents the most obvious 
hindrance to unity, but it is by no means the only barrier. 
By many, Presbyterian doctrine and worship are deemed 
even more anti-catholic than Presbyterian government. 
The Westminster Standards of 1642-43 are objected to 
because of their rigid Calvinism, but after all they are 
just reasoned completions for the needs of a special time 
of previous and much older testimonies, and indeed are 
solidly based on the creeds of the primitive Church. 
Luther, Calvin and the more scholastic theologians who 
are responsible for the post-Reformation confessions 
were far more nearly at one than their successors have 
supposed. The Thirty-nine Articles of the Anglican 
Church, and the Canons of the Synod of Dort, with the 
more closely articulated creed of Westminster, are quite 
harmonious in all essentials. Nor does the latter stand 
as an absolute and permanent edition of the Presbyterian 
Belief. With the widening of religious thought in the 
second half of last century there came an increasing de- 
mand not for a new creed but for a more catholic inter- 
pretation of the old. That took shape in Declaratory 
Acts and Statements throughout the Presbyterian world, 
making evident that what was adhered to was the real 
substance of the Faith once delivered to the saints, 
liberty of opinion being allowed on things doubtful. 

There was indeed a time when Presbyterians were 
less catholic in doctrine than now, when by undue em- 
phasis on certain aspects of the truth they were some- 
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what in danger of disturbing the balance and proportion 
of the whole. In this tendency they did not stand alone. 
It has been a necessary phase in the development of 
Christian dogma that Churches and schools of thought 
within Churches have been led to lay stress on points 
otherwise apt to be neglected and even denied. Herein 
lies the raison @’étre of denominationalism. Without this 
over-insistence on parts it is hard to see how the truth 
in its entirety could have been saved for the future, 
and it so happened that the Presbyterian emphasis on 
the Divine election and sovereignty, the Doctrines of 
Grace, the spiritual independence of Christ’s kingdom, 
and other things we associate especially with Calvinism, 
were of the utmost value for the moral strengthening and 
the salutary discipline of a rather unruly Christendom. 
And it is therefore now possible to pass on the element 
thus conserved, purified and softened perhaps, yet in its 
genuine and permanent quality, for the good of genera- 
tions to come. But we have learned that other branches 
of the Holy Catholic Church have likewise held fast to 
that which was good, not only for themselves but for 
us, and that the time is fast coming for all to pool their 
different contributions into the common fund of a doc- 
trinal variety in unity. A theology that has made na- 
tions and educated communities as Calvinism has done 
in the fear of God and the freedom of manhood has not 
yet exhausted its mission to the world. 

What is the real test of catholicity in belief? Do we 
find it in adherence to the primitive Creeds—the Apostles’ 
and the more fully defined Nicene symbol? These are 
embodied in the Presbyterian standards. It is suggested 
that we should take a longer range and include the 
teaching of the first six Christian centuries. That is 
to lay down a purely arbitrary limit and comes danger- 
ously near putting an arrest on the progressive work of 
the Divine Spirit Who guides the Church into all the 
truth. To view catholic teaching as identical with any 
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creeds of Church Councils or as shut up within any 
fixed era of Church history is to go very far towards deny- 
ing one of the essential articles of the original Faith— 
“T believe in the Holy Ghost.’’ With deeper insight than 
our fathers into the meaning of Revelation we have come 
to see that no creed based upon temporary theories of 
inspiration or passing philosophies can stand for ever as 
an authorized and infallible version of God’s mind to 
man. To be catholic in doctrine is to be simple in state- 
ment and universal in appeal, with supreme emphasis 
on the historic Christ, His Person and Work, and on the 
experience of the common salvation. 

But it may be said that our doctrine, sound in many 
respects, does not find full and worthy expression in our 
worship, and here again we do not grudge the acknowl- 
edgment that there has been a temporary falling away 
from catholic practice. We have no difficulty in proving 
that our unadorned ritual conforms far more closely to 
the earliest accounts of the Christian cultus than the 
elaborate ceremonial of later days, and we can point to 
Presbyterian worship for at least a century after the 
Reformation as illustrating a real continuity with primi- 
tive ways. What brought about a change for the worse 
in the seventeenth century was not the example of the 
first reformers but the revolt against Episcopal despotism, 
and the influence of extreme Puritanism in England. 
The Lord’s Prayer came to be looked upon as a vain 
repetition; even the reading of Holy Scripture was fre- 
quently omitted from the ordinary services to allow 
more time for the too controversial pulpit discourses. 
We ceased to use the devotional treasures that had en- 
riched the piety of centuries, to observe the seasons of 
the Christian year or to learn the inspiring lessons of 
the lives of the saints. The sacraments, if never de- 
preciated, were too infrequently observed. And _ this 
backward movement was accelerated by the wave of 
coldness and formality that came after it. The ideas 
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of beauty and reverence in connection with the public 
services of the sanctuary seemed to pass away from men’s 
minds, and the effects of this period still abide with us 
in the barn-like buildings and bald type of worship that 
are pointed to as sure tokens of an uncatholic temper. 
But in truth this tendency was not confined to one 
church. It was apparent enough among Anglicans, not- 
withstanding the contrary influence of their ritual; it 
was part of the faithless coldness of the times and curi- 
ously came to be regarded as a proof of spirituality as 
well as to harden into a new and too binding tradition. 
Yet it had its good side and was perhaps necessary as a 
phase in our development. For when better days came 
we were able to take advantage of the movement towards 
a revival of catholic usage without being under any 
strong temptation to go back to those beggarly elements 
from which we had been thoroughly purified. 

Our controversies as to forms and modes of worship 
are already shifting into the region of a forgotten past. 
The manifest leading of the Divine Spirit has brought 
the great majority of us into larger and fairer pastures. 
The worship of the Presbyterian Church to-day is stead- 
ily advancing along lines that make it catholic in the 
best sense of the word. 

We are restoring the Communion Table and the Bap- 
tismal Font to their true position in the sanctuary, and 
even as ritual there is nothing so solemn in its way as a 
Presbyterian Sacrament reverently administered. By the 
due proportion of Old and New Testament lessons in 
the services we seek to present the completeness of Bible 
truth to the worshippers. We are abandoning our nervous 
fears of liturgical forms while we adhere to our legacy 
of free prayer. A combination of both is becoming our 
ideal for the future. Christmas and Easter have now 
their message for us as for the rest of Christendom. 
Hymns and instrumental aid are now very generally 
accepted, though we retain our special archaism in the 
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rugged Psalter made sacred by use in days of struggle 
and testimony. And there are no signs that preaching, 
which has been our distinctive glory, suffers in any de- 
gree from the elevation of our worship. 

Occupying as we do a middle position between the 
exclusively liturgical and the anti-liturgical Churches— 
those who make too much of ritual and those who make 
too little of it—it looks as if we had a mission of our 
own in relation to the public worship of the future, to 
be a kind of bridge-builder for the general good. No 
lesson is more important in this connection than that a 
really catholic devotion must make allowances for dif- 
ferences of temperament. Our experience has taught us 
that we must have varied types of religious service to 
meet varied needs. And this must be true of the Church 
as a whole. A catholic worship will belie its name if it 
fails in universal appeal—if it has not a message that 
can be low as well as high, if it does not stir the simple 
heart of the puritan as well as the aesthetic soul of the 
artist and the poet. 
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By Gitsert Wutrer, D.D. 
Bishop of Willochra, South Australia. 


An American writer has remmded us that Christ once 
said that if there were no human voices to testify to Him 
the very rocks would cry out. The air is full today of the 
sound of the bursting of iron shards, the upheaval of the 
solid ground, the clash of steel, the booming of cannon, 
the shattering of stone, the splintering of the very moun- 
tains, a groaning and a crying which comes from the very 
soil, the rocks and stones of distracted Europe. Is it 
that they are crying out that Christians have forgotten 
Christ? 

Whenever we think of the hope of Reunion our minds 
must go back to the words of Christ’s great prayer for 
Unity, words so inharmony with the spirit of His teaching, 
so impossible to imagine as invented, that we cannot 
doubt that they represent a genuine tradition of His ut- 
terance: “‘Neither pray I for these alone, but for them 
which shall believe on me through their word, that they 
may be all one, as thou, Father, art in me and I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us, that the world may be- 
lieve that thou hast sent me.” These words unveil for 
us the innermost sanctuary of the soul of Christ. We are 
permitted to see what He most thought and most cared 
about. His mind passes from His immediate environ- 
ment of the little band of weak, yet faithful and loving, 
friends by whom He is surrounded to the ever growing 
multitude of those who, by their means, will be brought 
into His Church and made members of His body as the 
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years go on. He knows human nature and He recognizes 
at once the chief peril of the future, and, Himself about 
to give His life upon the cross for His Church, He prays 
with all the earnestness of a supreme conviction, with all 
the intensity of the Divine Will that they may be one. 
This unity for which He prays is no artificial, no super- 
ficial, no mere conventional unity. He prays that they 
may be one with a unity the most profound, the most 
universal, the most absolute that it is possible to con- 
ceive, a unity that has but one thought, one purpose and 
one will. He prays that “they may be all one, as thou, 
Father, art in me and IJ in thee.”” No higher or more real 
unity can be conceived of; it is unity on the pattern of 
that which exists in the Godhead itself which Christ de- 
sires for His Church. But there is a yet further step in 
Christ’s conception of unity. The unity of the Church is 
not to be merely on the lines of, to be an imitation of, the 
unity of the Godhead, it is to be an organic unity with it 
also. Christ prays the Father that “they may also be 
one in us” that the members of the Church may be not 
only united in absolute oneness with each other, but 
united also in their oneness with the Godhead itself. 

The dazzling ideal which Christ here holds out to His 
Church would pass belief and comprehension were it not 
clear that this vision is no mere inaccessible dream. It 
is regarded by Christ Himself as capable of realization and 
it is the supreme and final desire of His heart that it 
should in fact be realized. It is the knowledge that 
Christ believed that the idea of Union was realizable and 
that His whole will and desire is on the side of its realiza- 
tion that gives us strength to believe in and labour for 
Union in the face of so many failures and disillusions. 
What Christ believes in and what Christ wants cannot 
be impossible. “That the world may believe that thou 
hast sent me.’’ Christ seems here to tell us that the world 
will never believe in Him and His Divine Mission until 
such time as the Christian Church unites to preach Him. 
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If this be so what a tremendous incentive is it to unity! 
Our unhappy divisions are not merely one of the causes 
why the world rejects Christ. They are the cause, the one 
abiding and all sufficient cause, and we can never hope 
for a Christian world until we have a united Church. If 
this be true how great and how strange is the error of 
those who praise and uphold the divisions of Christendom 
as “provoking one another to good works,” as “minister- 
ing to different temperaments and types of character,” 
as “conserving valuable particular traditions,” as ‘“‘tend- 
ing to protect interests that it is right to conserve,” as 
“avoiding any too great concentration of power, which 
might foster ecclesiasticism or autocracy,” as “securing 
that special sides of religious truth should have an ade- 
quate representation” and so on. Of what force are all 
these objections to unity if unity is the only means by 
which the world can become Christian? 

This thought is enormously reinforced by the world- 
war among Christian nations. However much we may be 
convinced that it was a just and Christian act for our 
particular nation to enter upon the war in defence of 
justice, right, and freedom, yet we know very well that 
the war as a whole is a negation of Christian teaching. It 
shows that a large proportion of nominal Christians have 
rejected the teaching of Christ, and that the Christian 
Church has been powerless to prevent action, which is on 
a gigantic scale contrary to all its principles. If we ask 
why the Christian Church was powerless to prevent a 
fratricidal war between Christian nations there can be but 
one answer. It was because it was disunited. It seems 
impossible to believe that if Christians had been united 
they could not have prevented the rise of those conditions 
which made war inevitable. 

How can Reunion be accomplished? It cannot be by a 
general surrender of convictions, because convictions are 
exactly the element in Christians and in the Christian 
Church that is of the deepest and greatest value. A 
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United Church made up of persons with no particular 
convictions would be an object only for pity and con- 
tempt. We seem to be in danger of falling into a vicious 
circle. Convictions are of supreme importance, but you 
cannot have unity unless you are prepared to sacrifice 
convictions, and if you sacrifice convictions you destroy 
the value of unity. Now if Christ really believed in 
unity and if He really desired it there must be some way 
out of this apparent dilemma. 

I feel bound to hold to my convictions, and to act upon 
them at any cost, because I believe that they represent 
the truth, but others hold contradictory convictions, and 
I have to admit that they are just as honest about their 
convictions as I am about mine. How do I know that 
they are wrong and that I am right? Obviously I do not 
know. Any argument founded on the fact that they are 
my beliefs and therefore true is obviously invalid, for my 
neighbour can say just the same. There remains only 
the argument from authority. Those beliefs, whether 
mine or not, are most likely to be true which are and have 
been believed by the largest number of persons and also 
by the best qualified persons who have directed their at- 
tention to them. In the matter of Christian belief and 
practice this body is the Catholic Church in the widest 
sense of that term. The preponderating weight is thrown 
into the scale by the best qualified Christians, best quali- 
fied that is by knowledge, practice and character, and 
the weight of their opinion is increased in proportion to 
their number. Due weight must, however, be allowed to 
the minority in proportion to their number and qualifica- 
tions. It may be objected that this puts aside the Divine 
guidance of the Church, but surely all ceeumenical coun- 
cils have proceeded on the assumption that the will of the 
Holy Spirit is shown by the majority vote of duly quali- 
fied persons. It is taken as a proof of the work of the 
Holy Spirit that so many qualified persons do agree about 
a matter. 
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We are still left with a contradiction of convictions 
either between equal numbers on either side (in which 
case the argument from authority does not disappear 
though it becomes retrospective, i.e. historical), or be- 
tween majorities and minorities. 

Can we not, however, while acknowledging the value 
of authority past or present, and giving it the full weight 
it deserves, secure a more immediate and working com- 
promise, a common locus standi on which we may agree 
for the present in a provisional way? 

Suppose we all ask ourselves the question, Why is it 
that my good Christian neighbour holds beliefs which I 
vigorously repudiate? May it not be that I have over- 
looked some serious truth that underlies his convictions? 
Why is it that I cannot persuade him of the truth of that 
which I hold so dear? May it not be that I am exagger- 
ating the importance of my belief, truth though it be, 
am dragging it out of its place in the proportion of truth 
and so far making it, to a certain extent at least, untrue 
to the whole? 

For example, I cannot see that it is right or in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the Anglican Church to reserve 
the Sacrament for the purpose of worshipping Christ in 
that Reserved Sacrament. It seems to me to be un- 
catholic, to be a practice unknown to the Christian 
Church, and even to the Roman branch of it, for a thou- 
sand years, and to be based in the modern Roman Church 
on a false mediaeval philosophy. I do see, however, in 
many who adopt this practice, whether they be Romans 
or Anglicans, a burning devotion to our Blessed Lord, a 
spirit of meditation and prayer, which often puts quite to 
shame the calmer, and, as I believe, saner exercises of 
those who reject this devotion. Or again it seems to me 
to be absolutely wrong for a Christian to ignore the 
Sacraments ordained by Christ Himself. I cannot see 
how anyone calling himself a Christian can presume to 
attempt to live without and apart from sacramental 
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grace, yet on the other hand the spirituality, devotion and 
self-sacrifice of many who do thus live, and their passion- 
ate realization of at least a very essential part of Christ’s 
message to the world often completely put to shame the 
coldness, caution and self-conservation of some of those 
who firmly believe in, and reverently accept, the gifts of 
sacramental grace. 

These considerations, however, will not carry us very 
far, even if we realize their truth far more widely than we 
do at present, unless there exists a body of truth that we 
hold in common sufficiently large to make the points of 
difference, not of course really, but yet comparatively, 
unimportant, and therefore capable in time of being 
mutually modified by those who are at one about the 
greater matters. 

Is there such a mass of common agreement as to faith 
and order as to make Reunion so far possible that the 
natural influences of men on one another in softening as- 
perities and misunderstandings may get to work without 
let or hindrance? That such a process may accomplish 
much may be seen, for example, in the remarkable dying 
down of party feeling in the Anglican Church both in 
England and Australia during the last twenty-five years. 
That such a common basis for agreement does exist and 
that it is sufficiently large to form a solid ground for 
mutual conference and explanation, and possibly for a 
large measure of future Reunion, is the conviction of 
those who have taken part in the preliminaries of the 
World Conference on Faith and Order and a brief refer- 
ence may be made to some of the facts which seem to 
support such a belief. 

The Archbishop of Melbourne has given in a recent 
number of THE ConstRUCTIVE QUARTERLY! an account of 
the negotiations between the Anglicans and Presbyterians 
in Australia some years ago. These negotiations re- 


1See March 1917. 
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vealed a quite surprising amount of agreement on almost 
all vital questions. 

The North American Preparatory Conference of the 
World Conference on Faith and Order meeting in 1916 
did not indeed deal directly with disputed questions, but 
it showed how widespread was the interest in the World 
Conference and with what unanimity it was possible to 
deal with its preliminary problems. 

In June 1914 the Archbishops’ Committee in England 
met representatives of the Free Churches and together 
appointed a sub-committee to prepare a tentative state- 
ment of agreements and differences. The sub-committee 
reported in February 1916 and their report is an admir- 
able example of what can be done. 

The “Basis of Unity of the United Church of Canada” 
referred to by Rev. Herbert Kelly in the September, 1917, 
issue of THE CONSTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY and his comments 
thereon, from a very different ecclesiastical standpoint, 
is also an interesting example of the possibilities of re- 
union. 

I wish in addition to these instances to call attention 
to a particular step towards closer union within the Angli- 
can Church in Australia. Although it is only a domestic 
matter yet it affords a striking instance of the power 
of the forces of reunion, and although it is concerned only 
with the Church of England yet the relations with which 
it is concerned, namely, those of Catholic and Protestant 
feeling, are the same in principle as the questions which 
for the most part divide Christendom as a whole. The 
step to which I refer is connected with the reform of the 
Australian Board of Missions of the Anglican Church 
and its extension so as to include within it the Church 
Missionary Society of Australia. 

The Australian Board of Missions was founded in 1850 
and consisted solely of the Bishops, a body that very 
rarely met in this capacity. Practically it delegated its 
authority to an Executive Council elected at the quin- 
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quennial meetings of the General Synod. The Board was 
thus formally the Church in its Missionary capacity, and 
in its practical management reflected the opinions of the 
majority of the members of the Church. It cannot be 
said that for many years the Board displayed any very 
overpowering missionary zeal or energy, but about twenty- 
five years ago, in addition to its meagre work among the 
aborigines and some help it was giving to the Melanesian 
Mission, it undertook the New Guinea Mission and began 
to expand steadily. For some ten years its income did 
not exceed £6,000 per annum but it then began to rise 
rapidly, reaching £11,000 in 1912 and £18,500 in 1917. 
The view point of the majority of the members of General 
Synod and therefore of the Australian Board of Missions 
may be described as mildly Catholic since one must use 
some word to denote differences of outlook. The Austra- 
lian Board of Missions could never at any time have been 
described as a party society, but the fact that, as the mis- 
sionary society of the Church as a whole, it was also sup- 
ported by a few men of extremer views caused it to be re- 
garded with a certain amount of suspicion by the Austra- 
lian Evangelical party which was numerically compara- 
tively small but full of zeal. A branch of the English 
Church Missionary Society was formed which devoted 
itself primarily to Foreign Missions though it also under- 
took some work among the local Chinese and the Abo- 
riginals. Such energy and devotion did the Church 
Missionary Society throw into its work that in a short time 
the amount raised by it equalled and surpassed the 
amount raised by the Australian Board of Missions. 
This success of the Church Missionary Society was no 
doubt mainly due to its excellent organization, to the 
stress it laid on individual responsibility and effort and 
to the devotion and enthusiasm of its members, and also a 
little perhaps to the fact that its constitution is on a defi- 
nitely party basis, a fact which must be borne in mind 
in reference to what followed. 
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This divided attitude of the Australian Church towards 
its missionary work had long been a source of anxiety and 
regret to many of its more thoughtful members. It was 
felt that we could not with a good grace press reunion on 
others while we were ourselves giving an example of in- 
ternal discord. Then there was the danger that party 
feeling might at any time, on the one side or the other, 
boil over in connection with some point of missionary 
work and bring discredit on the whole Church in regard to 
a matter on which she should be especially united. Fi- 
nally our missionary work was rapidly growing, and if 
ever union was to be attempted it seemed that it should be 
attempted before vested interests became too strong and 
separatist traditions too deeply impressed. It was clear 
that the constitution of the Board of Missions left much 
to be desired and its long needed reform seemed to offer 
an opportunity for attempting at the same time a closer 
union with our fellow churchmen who were working en- 
tirely outside the Board. 

In September 1913 a Church Congress was held at 
Brisbane and the opportunity was taken by one of the 
bishops to raise the subject and to submit a suggested 
draft constitution for the consideration of the Church. 

The scheme was not received with any very great en- 
thusiasm. The Church Missionary Society were very 
much afraid of anything that might hamper their liberty 
or bring their work under the too direct control of the 
Church at large, while very many members of the Austra- 
lian Board of Missions regarded the proposal with sus- 
picion as conceding too much to a voluntary association 
with an avowedly party constitution. The issue was 
complicated by the fact that the ex officio President of 
the Australian Board of Missions, who was also the 
Chairman and a staunch supporter of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, strongly advocated the plan prevailing 
in England, and suggested that the Australian Board of 
Missions should cease to do any active missionary work 
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and should become a mere clearing house for missionary 
work in general, while in its place a party society on par- 
allel lines to the Church Missionary Society should be 
established by those whose views were of a more “Catho- 
lic” character, so that the whole work of the Church 
should, as in England, be on Society lines. This view 
was, however, strongly opposed by the majority, who felt 
that it would be fatal to any ultimate hope of reunion. 

Many criticisms of the scheme were received, some 
friendly, and some hostile. Generally speaking, that part 
of the Determination which referred to the reorganiza- 
tion of the Australian Board of Missions was approved, 
but the idea of including the Church Missionary Society 
under the Board of Missions was held to be quite im- 
practicable. A meeting of the Australian bishops was 
held at Sydney in May 1916, and among other business 
a draft of the proposed changes in the Australian 
Board of Missions was submitted to them. It was 
at once evident that there were serious differences of 
opinion with regard to it, and the only point which was 
clearly settled was that the suggestion of the adoption of 
the English Society system was rejected by a large major- 
ity. The whole matter was referred to a committee con- 
sisting of the Archbishops of Sydney, Melbourne and Bris- 
bane, and the Bishops of Willochra and Gippsland, for 
consideration and report. This committee met in Mel- 
bourne a month later to see if it were possible to arrive 
at any final arrangement. 

Appearances were all unfavourable. Two of the mem- 
bers of the committee were strongly for the Church Mis- 
sionary Society and two were as clearly pledged to the 
Australian Board of Missions. The fifth member, the 
Archbishop of Melbourne, was in favour of the Australian 
Board of Mission but possessed of a calm and unprejudiced 
mind. But it was obviously no question of a mere major- 
ity. The Bishops, even if agreed, could do nothing by 
themselves. They could at most make a recommenda- 
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tion to General Synod, which alone had power to settle 
the question. Nothing could be accomplished by any 
compromise which left an unsatisfied minority. Nothing 
could be done unless, contrary to all expectation, a for- 
mula could be devised upon which all could agree, and in 
view of the strong feeling on either side it seemed very 
improbable that such a result could be arrived at. Both 
sides were equally determined to uphold what they re- 
garded as principles of vital importance and neither was 
likely to be influenced by mere appeals to sentiment. 
The committee met after most earnest prayer for the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit and to that alone I attribute 
the success, the unexpected and surprising success of the 
meeting. The members of the committee did succeed 
in arriving at a compromise which was subsequently ac- 
cepted by all the Bishops and afterwards passed, prac- 
tically without alteration, by General Synod. It is 
needless to say that this result was not arrived at by the 
committee without many searchings of heart, and without 
real sacrifices on both sides for what was felt to be the 
predominantly important cause of reunion. It was felt 
by both sides equally that the convictions of the other 
side must be met by all possible non-vital concessions and 
the concessions were fairly and equally made. The de- 
sire for unity accomplished what perhaps no other force 
could have accomplished, making men yield in the matter 
of preferences and opinions which were deep and life- 
long. There is no doubt that the knowledge of the fact 
that the bishops had arrived at a concordat made the 
passage of the Determination through General Synod 
possible. The main provisions of that part of the De- 
termination which alone concerns us here are as follows: 


9. The Board may recognize Missions or Missionary Societies as 
Agencies of the Church in her missionary work in connection with the 
Board. The Church Missionary Society of Australia and Tasmania 
shall be deemed to be so recognized. Missions or Missionary So- 
cieties so recognized shall have power to vary their respective Consti- 
tutions from time to time, provided that such variation shall not be 
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inconsistent with this Determination, and may form, appoint, or 
arrange for the appointment of Associations, Committees, or Branches 
throughout the Commonwealth of Australia. Such Agencies shall 
work under their respective Constitutions, with power to create 
organizations for the purpose of raising funds and otherwise further- 
ing their work, and the Board shall not have any right to dispose of 
or to administer such funds unless asked to do so by the Agency con- 
cerned, and may participate in the management of its internal affairs 
only when invited so to do. A statement of such funds so raised in 
any Diocese shall be furnished annually to the Diocesan Missionary 
Committee, and shall be published by the Board, and a Report of 
the work undertaken and the Missionaries maintained shall be sent 
each year to the Board for publication. Such Agencies shall recog- 
nize the authority of the Diocesan Missionary Committee in the ar- 
rangement of Missionary campaigns. 

10. Nothing in this Determination shall be held to limit the rights 
of a Bishop in his own Diocese. 

11. All missionaries shall hold the license or authority of the 
Bishop in whose Diocese they work as Missionaries. 

14. All disputes arising in any Diocese concerning Missionary work 
under this Determination shall be decided by the Diocesan Mission- 
ary Committee subject to an appeal to the Board, whose decision 
shall be final. 

15. Any Agency which has raised annually in Australia and Tas- 
mania during the previous period of five years, exclusive of office 
expenses, an average sum of over £5,000 shall be entitled at the time 
of each ordinary session of the General Synod or within one month 
thereafter to elect one clerical or one lay representative on the Board; 
one raising over £10,000 one clerical and one lay representative, and 
one over £20,000 three representatives, of whom one at least shall be 
a layman. 


It will be seen from these provisions that the Church 
Missionary Society gains, firstly, the definite recognition 
of the whole Church for its work, and secondly, the right 
to enter any diocese (subject, of course, to the per- 
mission of the parish priest in his own parish), while at 
the same time it is left free to administer its own funds 
and to adhere to its own organization. It is also given 
extra representation on the Board in proportion to the 
amount of funds that it raises. 

On the other hand the Church Missionary Society ad- 
mits that the Australian Board of Missions is the mission- 
ary organization of the Church and that the Church Mis- 
sionary .Society is not an independent body but “an 
agency of the Church in her missionary work in connec- 
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tion with the Board of Missions.” The phrase is an 
awkward one and bears evident marks of being the result 
of a compromise but it expresses the fact with sufficient 
clearness. In the second place it is admitted that the 
Australian Board of Missions is the final court of appeal 
in any disputes which may occur with regard to mission- 
ary work in connection with any of the dioceses. The 
Australian Board Mission considered that these principles 
were so important that they were worth the many and 
great concessions made to Church Missionary Society 
feeling. 

We feel at last that all our missionary work is recognized 
as being one and is on the way to become one. We recog- 
nize that the Church Missionary Society ideal of indi- 
vidual initiative is an important side of missionary effort 
and one that some of us are sometimes tempted to over- 
look, and we look forward confidently to the future to 
draw us nearer. We feel that the causes which tend to 
disunion have been largely removed and that time will 
now work for more mutual knowledge and a better under- 
standing. 

The first meeting of the Board under the new Deter- 
mination was held at Sydney on October 25th and 26th, 
1917. The Church Missionary Society was represented 
by seven members out of thirty-five. The utmost har- 
mony prevailed and not a word of party or personal im- 
port marred the meeting. It was resolved to mark the 
happy reunion of missionary work by an appeal for 1918 
for an income of £40,000 for missions from the Church in 
Australia, £20,000 for the Australian Board of Missions 
and £20,000 for the Church Missionary Society. 

Of course it is not to be supposed that no difficulties 
will ever again arise; but we feel that we are one and I 
believe that we are all determined to remain one and to 
make the Australian Board of Missions really repre- 
sentative of the missionary interest of every section of 
the Church. 
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All this is, as I have said, merely a domestic matter, 
but itis, think, an omen (and it may even to some extent 
be an example) for that wider union not only of mission- 
ary effort but of religious life and thought for which we all 
long and pray. 
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Reminiscences of Professor A. B. 
Davidson 


By Sir Ropert Fatconer, K.C.M.G., LL.D., 
President of the University of Toronto 


Andrew Bruce Davidson, who died in the year 1902, 
was one of the most influential professors of theology in 
Scotland in the nineteenth century. He lived a retired 
life devoting himself almost exclusively to the study of 
the Semitic languages and the Interpretation of the Old 
Testament with the practical purpose of training students 
for the ministry of what was then the Free Church of 
Scotland. The fact that, in spite of his comparatively 
restricted sphere of activity and the small amount that 
he published during his lifetime, he touched very power- 
fully wide circles far beyond his own students is evidence 
of the remarkable individuality of the man. He had of 
course an intellect of the first order, penetrating, sincere, 
imaginative, and a delicate and sure literary judgment, 
but no less unusual was his pure religious faith. These 
qualities, blending in fine proportion in a singularly modest 
and unselfish disposition, created a character which for 
forty years fascinated generation after generation of 
students, among whom were some of the most distin- 
guished graduates of the Scottish universities during that 
period. My sole justification for writing this article lies 
in the readiness that any student should possess to ac- 
knowledge upon challenge his mdebtedness to a great 
teacher. Of that debt to Dr. Davidson I have been con- 
stantly reminded for more than a quarter of a century by 
his portrait on my study wall, but I do not profess to 
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be able to explain its magnitude by the few reminiscences 
of these pages and by the extracts from the notes which I 
took from his lectures. 

Davidson fitted exactly into his environment. As he 
stepped forth from the gate of the New College in Edin- 
burgh, keen of face, his spectacled eyes fixed in thought, 
attired in conventional clerical dress, he seemed to belong 
to that severely ecclesiastical pile of buildings. But there 
was nothing in him of the masterful or shrewd ecclesiastic. 
He would often stop to touch a child on the head or move 
it gently out of his way. 

The New College occupies a commanding site at the 
head of the Mound overlooking Princes Street, and on a 
bright spring or summer day the view is probably un- 
surpassed in any city in Europe. The pride and glory 
of the Scottish capital lie spread before one; beyond is 
the Firth of Forth, and hills and distant mountains fill in 
the background. A few steps past the college is the en- 
trance to the Castle on the rock which rises in the midst 
of the city sheer from the gardens at its base. Any day 
could be heard the pipes of a highland regiment marching 
from the Castle on its way past St. Giles down the High 
Street to Holyrood. Above the college quadrangle the 
spire of the Church of Scotland Assembly Hall pierces the 
sky and the massive old Arts building of the University is 
distant some ten minutes’ walk. The New College, 
handsome but rather cold, unrelieved by foliage or internal 
gardens and without the softness and antiquity that invest 
an Oxford or Cambridge college with charm, is set in the 
very heart of Scottish history, tradition, religion and art. 
Founded by the Free Church of Scotland after the Dis- 
ruption, it is a dignified school for high-thinking students 
for whom life is real and earnest, and has had in its com- 
paratively short history some eminent professors—Cun- 
ningham, Candlish, Rainy, Davidson, Dods, not to men- 
tion any who hold chairs at present. As the leading theo- 
logical college of the Church it had more students than 
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any of its sister institutions and drew a large number of 
graduates from the colonies, the United States and 
Protestant Europe outside Germany. The course of 
study was long: indeed it is doubtful whether a more thor- 
ough training was demanded of theological students any- 
where. No professor could ask for better material than 
was to be found in its class rooms, but unfortunately, owing 
chiefly to the manner in which appointments to the teach- 
ing-staff were made in the open Assembly, there were too 
many professors who could not do the best for the students 
who came to them. The ecclesiastic, beset with fear of 
heresy, considers safety first in choosing a professor, little 
realizing that as a rule it is the “safe” but dull man who 
creates a restless spirit among able students, who may 
always be counted upon to absorb the most recent litera- 
ture and historical criticism, and who under incompetent 
professors, becoming their own guides, are, partly by way 
of reaction, likely to adopt far more extreme views than 
they would have accepted under the direction of genuine 
scholars and thinkers. One other name must be men- 
tioned with respect and affection by all who were in the 
classes of the New College in the later years of Dr. David- 
son’s life, that of Dr. Marcus Dods, who held the chair 
of New Testament Exegesis, and who set wide open great 
stores of learning for his students who were also his friends. 

During his lifetime Dr. Davidson did not publish very 
much. There is an early but unfinished commentary on 
Job; and editions in the “Cambridge Bible” of Job, 
Ezekiel, Nahum, Habakkuk and Zephaniah; the Epistle to 
the Hebrews in “Handbooks for Bible Classes’’; also articles 
in “The Encyclopedia Britannica” and Hastings’ ““Dzction- 
ary of the Bible’; and contributions to most of the leading 
theological magazines, together with his well-known Intro- 
ductory Hebrew Grammar and Hebrew Accents. Since his 
death two volumes of Sermons, The Called of God and 
Waiting Upon God, and a series of Biblical Essays have 
appeared; also lectures entitled Old Testament Prophecy, 
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and the Theology of the Old Testament which had been long 
advertised in the “International Theological Library.” 
The volume of posthumous lectures has been severely 
criticized by reason of the lack of discrimination shown in 
including what was not intended by Davidson to be pub- 
lished, as indeed several sections represent earlier and 
outgrown stages in his thought. Even his Theology of the 
Old Testament caused disappointment. It was felt by his 
former students that he would not have issued it as it has 
appeared. That one so careful and so stimulating, so 
devoted to historic method and so diffident about pub- 
lishing, should have been represented after his death by 
these uncritically edited writings, was a wrong to a great ~ 
scholar. Many in America and England who never heard 
him have wondered after reading these two books why 
Davidson wielded such a powerful influence over so many 
fine minds. The wrong has been remedied in some 
measure by the Lafe of Davidson, issued last year by one of 
his former students, Dr. James Strahan of Londonderry. 
He is a typical New College graduate of distinguished 
attainments and sets the professor in the familiar at- 
mosphere, without shortcomings, for the simple reason 
that to Dr. Strahan’s affectionate gaze they are not mani- 
fest. It was most fitting that the great teacher, the 
elusive retiring scholar, the Scottish Churchman should 
have been presented to the world in this work of sacra 
prietas, for he can only be truly understood as the devoted 
son of the Church which it was his primary purpose in— 
life to serve. As a teacher he sought to make expositors 
of the Old Testament: he did not as a pure investigator 
aim above all at the advancement of our knowledge of 
the Semitic peoples through the use of scientific method in 
study of their languages and literatures. But in the 
process of making his own students interpreters of the 
Old Testament to the people of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, and by doing this with consummate success, he 
produced at the same time several first-class Semitic 
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scholars, and thereafter published some of the best pon- 
dered results of his own exact learning and long con- 
tinued thought. 

Dr. Davidson was a scholar interested in religious liter- 
ature. In so far as he may be called a theologian he was 
an historical theologian. Systematic Theology, Apolo- 
getics, Philosophy seem to have made but a moderate ap- 
peal to him, and to judge by Dr. Strahan’s biography one 
would say that he took little interest in such problems as 
engaged his Scottish contemporaries, Flint, Bruce or 
Fairbairn. To read the Recollections of Viscount Morley 
or the Correspondence of Lord Acton at the same time as 
this Life of A. B. Davidson, is to realize how much he lived 
in his own world, and how sincerely and single-mindedly 
he abode by his own problems, knowing that through their 
solution he would do most for those whom he was called 
to serve. During the period of his activity the roots of 
the Faith were being unearthed; not only were accretions 
cleared away by the pioneers of the Critical Method, but 
the attempt was frequently made to tear up what was 
vital. In his young manhood the struggle between 
Science and Faith was waged with acrimony. To recall 
its intensity one need only mention some of Morley’s 
friends when he was editor of the Fortnightly Review— 
Arnold, Swinburne, Meredith, Huxley, Pater, Lewes, Har- 
rison, Leslie Stephen, Pattison, that school of Liberalism 
which a generation before had been so intensely feared by 
Newman. At the opposite extreme was the Oxford Move- 
ment and what it led to, when Newman and his associates 
revolting from the scientific spirit and free discussion took 
refuge in doctrines and a Church which they thought would 
protect them from the tempestuous and deadly winds of 
scepticism. England as distinct from Scotland was pro- 
foundly moved by these schools of faith and unbelief, but 
T think thai it is safe to say that the challenge presented 
by the Method of the Higher Criticism never engaged 
such widespread attention in England as did either of the 
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mutually exclusive spheres of thought just referred to. 
Of course Higher Criticism was narrower in its range and 
also was likely to awaken a keener interest in the Protes- 
tant churches of Scotland, which based their belief and 
practice so firmly upon the Scriptures. 

Davidson was not a metaphysician delighting in the 
philosophical aspects of religion, nor does he seem to have 
followed with especial attention the process by which 
creeds and modern institutions came into being. He 
loved an earlier, more concrete, more universally human 
world than that of Asia Minor and the Greek East in the 
first three centuries. He was indeed a Churchman, a 
most devout Churchman, and he satisfied his religious 
nature with the sacramental services of the Scottish order, 
but he did not believe in the Church as an historical insti- 
tution in which the subtle divine essence was preserved 
and transmitted. The Church was for him the Com- 
munion of Saints beginning with Israel and continuing 
to the present, a living body of men and women who by 
their faith have kept alive in the world the knowledge of 
the livmg God, the Supreme moral Person whose Spirit 
is imparted to His people in righteousness of life. This 
Divine nature does not enter into human life as a super- 
material quickening germ, but through the mind, affec- 
tion and will, reproducing the moral qualities of the 
righteous God in those who through faith are receptive. 
In Davidson’s words “God is the sensitive moral spirit of 
the universe.” 

Davidson was poetic and intuitive. His mind responded 
to the quality of the Hebrew mind. His difficulties were 
not as to the existence of God. He believed in Him too 
intensely: “The idea of God’s existence is one of the 
primary thoughts of man,” and like the psalmists he 
could say: “I have no good beyond Thee,” “As the hart 
panteth for the water-brooks so panteth my soul after 
Thee.” 

I have recently read through again the notes that I took 
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of the lectures which he delivered to his senior class in 
the winter of 1890-91. Three days a week were devoted 
to the exegesis of passages chiefly from the prophets— 
Amos, the prophet of righteousness, Hosea, the prophet of 
love, of selections from the earlier chapters of Isaiah, and 
of the whole section from the fortieth chapter to the end. 
The exegesis is minute, but exhibits a sane and temperate 
judgment which kept him close to historical facts. Fre- 
quently he would interpolate an excursus on some general 
theme, as e.g. The Unique Character of Prophecy, or 
The Method of Interpretation in Prophecy, which he re- 
garded as a practical religious phenomenon without much 
room for the allegorical or the apocalyptic. Those who 
wish to test his power as an expositor may be referred to 
his commentaries on Job or Ezekiel. He left on my mind 
an ineffaceable impression of his faith in the reality of 
the Divine in the facts of the daily life of the Hebrew 
people. Jehovah was not far withdrawn nor so distant 
in His holiness as not to have made Himself known in the © 
history, often commonplace and even sordid, of a people 
who were by no means ideal in faith or conduct. 

It was, however, the course on Biblical Theology given 
twice a week that was the most memorable portion of his 
professorial work. On those days the classes were always 
full, and after the lectures there was usually keen discus- 
sion in the dining-hall. Davidson communicated to us an 
exhilaration that still revives at the recall of that inspiring 
session. It was a time when one had the sense of adding 
to one’s mental and spiritual stature. The method and 
problems of the Higher Criticism, which were comparatively 
new in Scotland, occupied a far larger place in the mind 
of the educated world than they do today, because the aver- 
age Churchman still found it hard to reconcile the opinions 
of Semitic scholars with his traditional conceptions of the 
Bible. Even among teachers there were few who walked 
with a sure tread. Some broke their way confidently 
through the thicket and made no small fuss as they went, 
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though they seemed to have no concern whether the 
branches, which in their strong going they bent aside, 
swished smartly the faces of the more timid as they swung 
back. It was not so with Davidson. He was not the 
venturesome pioneer careless of those who had to follow. 
He did not choose a path to show his courage and explor- 
ing skill; he brought his students along unfamiliar ways, 
but he was a considerate guide; he pointed out the un- 
suspected beauties of the path, and every now and again 
led them after a somewhat stiff climb to an eminence to 
enjoy with himself a vision of the Divine over an expanse 
of human life or history. He was much less concerned 
with the method or route by which he arrived than with 
the wayside glimpses or the wider sweep. Therefore 
others as well as I probably were disappointed that at the 
opening of the course on Old Testament Theology he gave 
so little attention to the method, history and results of 
the Higher Criticism. For us this subject so much talked 
about seemed all important as a new phase of literary and 
historical study. Possibly we were carried away by the 
youthful student’s desire for information, and were over- 
anxious to know Davidson’s opinions as to the validity of 
the theories of Wellhausen, Kuenen or Robertson Smith. 
At any rate he did not satisfy our curiosity. He took a 
more excellent way, that of the consummate teacher, and 
outlining the history of the Criticism of the Hexateuch in 
a mere sketch, he assumed its general results in regard to 
the composition and dates of the books which he used as 
sources for his Old Testament Theology. He established 
the method, apart from this or that personal authority, 
by the results of his treatment as a whole. He referred 
us to Wellhausen or Kuenen if we wished to know their 
views; their theories he did not evaluate nor did he think 
it necessary to say how much or how little of them he ac- 
cepted. Though he agreed with them in the main, cer- 
tainly he called none of them Master, nor was he con- 
cerned, as lesser men often were, to prove his judgment 
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by substituting a theory of his own in whole or in part. 
He was never given to quoting from other scholars, 
though he treated their opinions with respect, but this 
was not due to any desire to seem independent. 
Davidson was interested in the history of the religious 
ideas of the Hebrew people, in their actual living faith. 
These people had unique conceptions of God and of 
righteousness in human life, or at least their prophets, 
psalmists and wisdom writers had, and Davidson’s pur- 
pose was to make us understand how the character and 
work of Jehovah in His relation to His covenant people 
were set forth im the Old Testament as “a stream of life 
and ideas broadening as it advances.” “God’s power 
might be shown by one act, but His love, justice and 
righteousness can only be shown by a prolonged period 
of exhibition.” Beginning with Moses he explained how 
the history of Israel originated with a prophet and was 
directed throughout its course by prophets, who taught 
“the great principle that Jehovah is Israel’s God, that He 
is a God of righteousness, to be worshipped in Spirit, that 
men must do justly and that He has a final purpose.” The 
principle that man’s moral life had to be brought under 
the authority of the Deity was quite independent of 
critical questions. Such a view as the following was 
extraordinarily illuminating to a beginner twenty-seven 
years ago: “Creation in Scripture is a unity of which man 
is the head. The world has a moral constitution. Be- 
hind the physical world is God, the *immediateness of 
whose operations is found throughout the Old Testament. 
The Hebrews had no knowledge of science and of the cs- 
sence of science, secondary causes. But do not we our- 
selves as religious men also, like the Hebrews, find God in 
immediate relation to us? The real point is the concep- 
tion under which the steps of creation were brought. The 


1In my quotations the language often bears the traces of swift 
note-taking and must not always be attributed precisely as it stands 
to the original lecture. 
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facts may be as they may. But under what conception 
do you bring the facts? Scripture is not careful as to 
the order of things. This can be left to science. The 
theism of Scripture is all that is important, and it can 
never come into conflict with science until it is atheistic.” 

Or again: “All prophecy is filled with the conception of 
the incoming of the perfect kingdom of the Lord accom- 
panied by complete regeneration of the minds of His 
people. Every prophet has perfect general moral and 
religious conceptions. ... There is profoundly moral 
poetry in the idealism of universal peace when the earth 
is to be filled with the knowledge of the Lord. This is 
not historical prediction but a moral conception.” 

His treatment of Immortality in the Old Testament 
was full of new suggestion: ‘““How could morality exist 
without belief in future retribution? We relegate 
retribution to another world. Israel believed that it was 
fully seen in this world. To our minds the anomalies of 
Providence bulk more largely than they did to Israel. In 
all the books of Proverbs there is hardly one complaint 
regarding the anomalies of Providence. This was due 
to the very powerful theism of Scripture. God was in all, 
and all events were immediately His work. This God 
was righteous and His rule in each event was a rule of 
righteousness. The physical was a medium of the mani- 
festation of the moral. Sin was punished, righteousness 
rewarded. The anomaly was that sin was not purged 
away. But the world might terminate at any time. 


The Day of the Lord might come in a moment. . . . The 
manifestation of God was felt to be imminent. Living 
men might see it. . . . The Israelite had in truth in es- 


sence or in idea all those blessings which constitute heaven. 
He had the presence of God that made up the joy of his 
life. . . . From excess of religion the belief in a future life 
was overshadowed.” All this is familiar now, for it has 
become the commonplace of Old Testament theology, but 
in those days it was most impressive to young students. 
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He always seemed to me to expound Isaiah with pecu- 
liar pleasure and insight, especially the theme of the 
Servant of the Lord: “The Servant was never a mere 
conception. The idea was always verified in Israel to a 
certain extent. There were always some in Israel who 
were true to it. The prophet puts the divine creation of 
Israel by Jehovah first and then finds it more or less veri- 
fied. He does not idealize the actual Israel, but acknowl- 
edges the ideal and in certain classes sees the ideal realized; 
just as later the conception of the invisible Church comes 
first.” 

He found the phenomenon of false prophecy explicable 
by present experience. The spirit of prophecy was the 
spirit of the covenant religion of Israel, but the prophet is 
a solitary, grand figure with supernatural powers, and we 
think it wonderful how his contemporaries could ever have 
disobeyed him. But there are the same elements among 
ourselves. God is still proclaimed with almost prophetic 
power. The same condition of things was found in 
Christ’s life. It is not God’s way to give a revelation 
which will carry conviction without moral qualities in the 
mind of the recipient. Revelation is not the disclosing 
of objective truth, but a broadening of life, and it is re- 
ceived by moral conditions in men and by lack of these 
conditions it is repelled. In Israel there was a life just 
like our own. Conduct was not a straight luminous path 
then any more than it is now. The Hebrews believed 
that there was a divine voice, but it spoke through men, 
and there was room to doubt which was Jehovah’s: men 
had to use their moral judgments to decide which was the 
true prophet.” 

My reason for giving these few notes is that the 
transcript of jottings made many years ago may serve 
to show what ideas appealed to a young student who 
was being led into a new world. One felt that David- 
son was living these thoughts through again with us, 
that the fundamental conceptions of the prophets were 
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the daily food with which he satisfied his own nature. 
He was so successful an interpreter because his faith was 
that of the prophet, at once moved by a passion for 
righteousness and holiness and thoroughly human, full 
of sympathy with the children of men in their frailties, 
failures, shortcomings, sins. 

There were two of Davidson’s lectures which by tradi- 
tion were waited for by each new class of students, those 
on Elijah and Saul. Fortunately they have been pub- 
lished and they show some of his finest qualities, his analy- 
sis of character, and of the interplay of forces that lead to 
action, his knowledge of religious psychology, and of the 
delicate moral shades which either darken into gloom, or 
clear under obedience to the Divine will. From my notes 
on Saul I take these sentences: “‘Pretence was not one of 
the faults of Saul but rather religious incapacity. He 
hardly knew what strict obedience to God meant, how 
minute, exact and verbal it must be, and this same in- 
capacity goes to explain in some measure his madness or 
mania which had a religious origin. . . . His unquietness 
must have come from a sense that circumstances around 
him were wrong. He would do right but he could not. 
This Kingdom of God was beyond him. He felt his in- 
competence and the feeling preyed on his mind even to 
madness. He did not see why he was unsuccessful and 
he felt profound resentment therefore, and furious jeal- 
ousy arose when he found that he was to be supplanted. 
. . . Itisa strange scene when after his threat of reproba- 
tion Samuel turned again after Saul, and Saul worshipped 
Jehovah. Samuel had crushed Saul’s mind and his first 
impulse was to break from him, but his better feelings 
prevailed. . . . But Saul did not wish only to keep up 
appearances. He was not unnerved by Samuel’s de- 
nunciation of him. He was strong. He still had duties 
as well as interests. Moments like this come to many 
men when they see that they are not going to make that 
out of life which they had hoped to make. God makes 
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plain to us the cause of it and our incapacity for it. Yet 
surely even then we are not to go moaning through the 
world. Let us accept our destiny and make the best of 
life. Something like this is the lesson of the history of 
Saul—the sorrowfulness of human life, failure conscious 
ofits failure.” These sentences I quote for the purpose of 
illustrating the human sympathy and understanding that 
entered into his lectures. 

It so happened that I was fortunate enough to attend 
a course on Old Testament Theology given by Graf von 
Baudissm at Marburg shortly after hearing Davidson. 
Baudissin was no mean scholar, though perhaps it is diffi- 
cult to do justice to him today through the almost impen- 
etrable atmosphere of distrust and dislike that invests all 
things German. Baudissin was as great a contrast as 
possible to Davidson, by descent, social standing, and 
training. He was a German count and in his own house 
dispensed a stately but kindly hospitality to his students; 
but not content with that he would invite us to take long 
tramps with him among the beautiful hills at the foot of 
which the Lahn winds its way. An almost dapper but 
certainly highly proper gentleman he was, and a very real 
man of the world, greatly inquisitive and thoroughly 
human. He was neither poetic nor mystical; neither 
wistful nor imaginative; just a well regulated, sensible 
German without much genius, but a sufficiently good 
scholar to succeed Dillmann in Berlin. In general I 
should say that Baudissm was concerned with the 
substance out of which the Old Testament thought was 
composed, Davidson with the religious significance and 
the spirit which gave the glow to the material elements 
like the light on the carbon. Yet Baudissin had sympathy 
and a devout nature, and in his treatment of prophecy 
said things that at times reminded one of Davidson, as, 
for example: “The speaking of God to the prophet was in- 
ward. Not that in each definite moment when the 
prophets spoke to the people a definite inner message was 
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given from God. They had general principles and in 
definite moments they felt themselves compelled to speak 
in God’s name. They knew (as far as is possible for men) 
themselves to be one with the Deity in that they could 
speak in the name of Jehovah and give His mind on the 
ground that He had spoken to them. We also have 
knowledge which we hold firmly, general principles which 
become illuminated in particular moments or which can 
be applied to some distinct mission. A quite real inter- 
course may be had with God in our inner life without any 
external expression of it, as in prayer to which we are con- 
vinced we get definite answers. This is an analogy to 
what may have occurred to the prophets in a much higher 
degree.” But Baudissin lacked the insight, the sensitive 
humanity, the pathos for frail men, the saintliness, the 
literary sense of Davidson. Baudissin was one of per- 
haps half a dozen equally good Old Testament scholars 
who held chairs at that time in German universities. 
Davidson was the acknowledged master of half a dozen 
distinguished pupils and the peer of any Semitic teacher 
in Britam. My experience under Baudissin heightened 
if possible my respect for Davidson. 

The most pleasant and valuable portions of Dr. 
Strahan’s book are those which describe Davidson’s 
mother, his early struggles, his kindness to his students 
and his home; but the most moving of all is the chapter 
entitled “The Human,” in which an old college friend 
tells the story, new probably to all but a few intimates, of 
his disappointment in marriage, revealing an unsus- 
pected sorrow and the most scrupulous sense of honour, 
and explaining, I fancy, a good many things in his later 
life. All sorts of stories were afloat as to the shyness of 
Davidson and the predicaments into which it brought 
him on the eve of marriage on more than one occasion. 
An echo may be heard in the probably fictitious repartee 
. which he is said to have made to a colleague who chaffed 
him on appearing at the annual college reception with 
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two ladies—‘‘Ah! there’s safety in numbers.” If true it 
was the glinting sparkle on the placid surface of very 
deep waters which had been long and profoundly dis- 
turbed. 

His wit could be keen and caustic. It was reported 
that one aggravatingly indolent student, who in a state 
of desperate unpreparedness was flinging out all sorts of 
impossible forms of the Hebrew verb, was advised with a _ 
sigh to turn his attention to the language for even a short 
time and he would increase the vocabulary to a wonderful 
extent. Another illogical slipshod piece of work brought 
forth this rebuke: ““Mr. B, you might have left out half of 
that discourse, and it would not matter which half.’’ There 
was once a very important personage who, having taken 
high rank in philosophy at the university, was intending 
to compete for further graduate honours, and felt that 
Hebrew and other theological studies ought meantime 
to be allowed to rest, in fact the opinion prevailed that he 
believed that his presence in the class-room was a very 
unusual honour for the college. When he asked David- 
son for dispensation the request was readily granted, but 
then came the sly question with a twinkle in his eye, 
“Does Hebrew come naturally to you, Mr. X?” David- 
son was of too fine a grain, however, to use scorn or sar- 
casm simply for his own pleasure. 

Little need be said about Davidson’s published writings, 
most of which have received long ago the praise of com- 
petent Hebrew scholars. As far as I remember, his only 
important work on the New Testament is his small edi- 
tion of the Epistle to the Hebrews. It never seemed to 
me to rank with what he published on the Old Testament. 
T found it hard to follow in places, and the limitations of 
the series did not permit him to do himself justice, and yet 
it was the very book in the New Testament that would at- 
tract him with its combination of Old Testament concep- 
tions, its religious idealism and its rich human appeal. I 
do not doubt that had he allowed himself scope he would 
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have produced a great piece of interpretation which might 
have been compared with what we have in Hort’s unfin- 
ished work on other epistles. 

As might be expected Davidson was a fine preacher for 
those who delighted in delicate exposition, subtle delinea- 
tion of character and a quiet but intense faith which led 
one far into the unseen world. Such hearers, always 
comparatively few but very appreciative, had to follow 
him to some small church. His students thought that he 
had no equal, though it cannot be claimed that the 
intellectual world of Edinburgh was as much interested 
in his pulpit ministrations as it had often been in those 
of more celebrated Scottish preachers. His mtimate 
friend, Taylor Innes, said that he never liked preaching, 
and that his sermons seemed “suffused and saturated 
with autobiography.” They would therefore be best 
understood by those who knew him and were moved by 
admiration for what they had found him to be. But 
these sermons, created out of his own rich yet simple 
soul, will not grow old, for they do not reflect the passing 
style or mood of his age. It is an inestimable privilege 
to have listened to such a preacher and to have been 
taught by such a man, of scholarship beyond one’s reach, 
of extraordinary insight and of an utterly sincere faith— 
a great professor who still speaks in the lives of very 
many devoted students. 
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Ever since our Lord on the eve of His Passion conse- 
crated bread into His Body and wine into His Blood, 
‘the Church has not ceased to reproduce this mysterious 
rite. And St. Paul brings out its deep significance in a 
single phrase when he says to the Corinthians: “As 
often as you shall eat this bread, and drink the chalice, 
ye shall shew the death of the Lord.” In its institution 
and in its symbolic nature the Eucharist points directly 
to Calvary. At that Last Supper Jesus Christ forecast 
His bleeding death of the morrow; and at the altar the 
Church renews efficaciously this memory. Because of 
its relation to the Cross, the Holy Eucharist has always 
been regarded as a sacrifice, yet not as though it repre- 
sented, as the enemies of our faith assert, a different 
reality or a new value. It is surely true that Christianity 
knows no sacrifice but that of the Cross; but this supreme 
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and perfect sacrifice is made visible, is reproduced and 
renewed, as a living memorial, in the mystery of the altar. 

In the light of this fundamental teaching the place 
of the Eucharist in the Christian life may be understood. 
Whether we wish to thank God for mercies received, 
to make our prayers to Him, or to offer Him sincere 
vows of amendment, or whether we intercede for the 
living or the dead, the Church has no better way than 
the Mass. About the mystic rite of the altar there has 
developed a whole liturgy, whose sacred splendours 
today constrain the attention of all, for which the Church 
has raised magnificent monuments in which all the arts 
meet, and where eager crowds assemble on great feast 
days, while pious souls love to seek God in solitude and 
self-communing there. What is clear to everyone today 
is the continuity and development of a movement which 
has run through the whole of the history of Christianity 
from its very beginning. Archeologists excavate in 
wonder the remains of ancient basilicas, and history dis- 
covers even in the time of St. Justin the rudiments of a 
Eucharistic liturgy. It has been said that there is no 
instance of a people without its sacrifice. And Christians 
are no exception, for they have deserted the worship of 
idols only to gather around the mystic sacrifice of their 
altar. Professor Harnack is struck by the fact that 
the triumph of Christianity coincides with the dis- 
appearance of bleeding victims. It is not that religion 
had ceased to embody itself in sacrifice; but rather that 
these pale and empty figures had given place to the divine 
and perfect Reality. 

But firmly as the Church holds the truth of the Euchar- 
istic sacrifice, this truth none the less is often grasped 
obscurely and insufficiently. The theology of the dogma 
developed rather late; but, as if to make up for lost time, 
it divided into manifold systems, none of which has 
yet been able to win the unanimous approval of the 
Doctors. The result is that theologians lose themselves 
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in subtle discussions, while the unlearned are exposed 
to the risk of having but an insufficient and confused 
knowledge of their faith. The reason for this is that theo- 
logical speculation has too insistently demanded impos- 
sible precision in the statement of principles in any case 
contestable, while it has neglected the simpler truths 
from which sufficient light would spring. It is these 
essential elements which the Rev. Fr. Grivet has tried 
to bring out in a little volume already attracting atten- 
tion in French circles.1. The teaching it contains is 
drawn from the best theology, which assures him a cer- 
tain independence with regard to those classical theses 
whose value is far from equalling their vogue. By the 
conceptions that it discards and by those it affirms, 
this pamphlet seems calculated to illumine in a very 
satisfactory manner the idea of sacrifice in the Eucharist. 


I 


Every attempt at an interpretation of the Mass is 
dominated by a general idea of sacrifice which each ex- 
ponent endeavours to apply to the particular case. 
Generally it is the destruction of the victim which ap- 
pears to constitute the essential element in sacrifice. 
The bleeding hecatombs of the ancient Law and of 
heathen religions are here the types guiding the thought. 
Much has been said of the redeeming virtue of the shed- 
ding of blood, and those who are not content with meta- 
phor have built up a well-known theological structure for 
it. Since God is the supreme Being, nothing is worthy 
to live before Him; guilty man above all deserves to pay 
for his disobedience by complete destruction. Conscious 
of these terrible truths, man chooses a victim, usually 
taken from among the purest of animals, which he substi- 
tutes in his stead, charging it in some way with his duties 


1Jules Grivet, La Messe de la Terre et la Messe du Ciel, Paris, 
Beauchesne, 1917. 
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and faults, and sacrificing and destroying it to show that he 
himself merits death. Thus the sacrifice is a recognition 
of the majesty of God and a satisfaction of His justice. 

From an historical point of view, authorities have justly 
reproached this theory with being a notion schematically 
superimposed on facts, instead of furnishing a consistent 
interpretation of their data. Everyone can understand 
how repugnant is the idea of divinity on which it rests. 
This formidable and severe God who demands as the 
highest service the destruction of innocent creatures, 
this fierce and ever angry Judge whose wrath can only 
be appeased by the shedding of blood, is not the God 
of reason and of the Gospel. In any case this idea, even 
supposing that it might apply to inferior forms of religion, 
should not be transferred without discrimination to the 
interpretation of Christianity. 

This method is, however, foreign to the best theologians. 
For St. Thomas, as Fr. Grivet is pleased to recall, sacri- 
fice consists essentially in an offering. ‘“‘Natural reason 
prompts man to the use of visible objects as offerings to 
God in token of submission and of the honour due to 
Him—in its way similar to the action of those who 
bring presents to their lord in recognition of his authority. 
And this act, which with common souls may be but a 
servile payment of a sort of tribute, can also take a very 
lofty character. The oblation of the sacrifice has its 
own significance. The sacrifice offered outwardly is a 
sign of the inward spiritual sacrifice, by which the soul 
dedicates itself to God... the Source of his being 
and the Condition of his happiness.’’ (Sum. th. 2a, 2ae, 
Q. 85, art. I). Later the Catechism of the Council of 
Trent is inspired by the same idea when it states: 
Omnis vis sacrificit in eo est ut offeratur (Pars II, C. IV, 
No. 76). 

Without dwelling on the advantage the theologian 
may draw from these principles for a knowledge of 
religious rites previous to Christianity, who does not 
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see that alone they cannot of themselves be applied 
with propriety to the sacrifice of Our Lord Jesus Christ? 
Here indeed everything takes place in the sphere of 
moral and spiritual reality. Some authors have sought 
to apply to the mystery of the Cross the concept of 
penal justice. But Catholic theologians as a body have 
left to Protestant dogmatics the monopoly of these extreme 
and inadequate affirmations. Fr. Grivet brings out well 
the theological meaning of what he calls “the Mass of 
Calvary.” 

“Tt is an offering made to God and is the most precious 
of all those which this earth brings to Heaven. The sacri- 
fice on the tree of the Cross is the antithesis of the revolt 
at the foot of the tree in the earthly paradise. Here, as 
there, the claims of God are recognized. Here, in inordi- 
nate egoism, in disastrous negation; and there, on the 
Cross, in the assertion of the supreme rule of the one 
Master by the gift of Himself. Here the usurping of the 
glory of God, and there the Mass of Jesus which makes 
reparation by a will so wholly submitted to the decree 
of Providence that the prospect of death in anguish is 
unable to change it. The thorns of His crown may be 
regarded as a symbol of what Jesus despised that He 
might obey God. The blood which flows, the wounds, 
the agony of death are the sad language of love: ‘My 
Father, I love Thee more than all! This obedience, 
this love, constitute for Christ the gift of Himself and the 
Mass of Calvary” (p. 23). 

In speaking of immolation, it must be remembered that 
this word differs in value according to the feelings and 
personalities of the immolators. “On Calvary the execu- 
tioners slew our Lord, and Christ Himself was sacrificed. 
. .. The act of the executioners is the supreme crime of 
irreligion—deicide. The action of our Lord is the greatest 
example of the power of religion. Their act cannot claim 
a part in His action; what angers God can have no part 
in what appeases Him and reconciles Him to the world. 
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Apart from the act of the executioners, what is the essence 
of the sacrifice on Calvary? The Offermg. Our Lord 
offers to God His father His humanity which suffers and 
dies. . . . Strictly speaking we have not been ransomed 
by the death of Christ, but rather by His obedience, 
by the obedience of the Man-God, Who suffered even unto 
death. It is the obedience of the second Adam, carried 
to this heroic degree, which has made God forget the 
disobedience of the first. God holds in abomination 
the shameful death inflicted on Jesus; He finds satis- 
faction in the submission which restores order in creation. 
God detests the executioner who immolates; the Father 
opens His arms to His Son, Who immolates Himself, 
that is, Who offers Himself in sacrifice’ (pp. 31-32). 

This implies that what gives to the sacrifice on Cal- 
vary its significance and its value is the exceeding dignity 
of the Person of Jesus, and the wonderful perfection of 
His attitude of mind. All the rest is but incidental and 
contingent. The whole life of the Saviour, in its obedience 
and devotion to the Heavenly Father, was already a 
constant sacrifice. If this word “sacrifice” is specially 
reserved for the final act on Calvary, it is not because a 
new element appears, but because the abiding nature 
of His soul’s devotion is here seen in a clearer light. Itis 
well to recall these fundamental truths; for the sacrifice 
of the Mass being but a reproduction of the sacrifice of the 
Cross, its value is of the same order and should be under- 
stood in the same way. 


II 


In applying to the mystery of our altars a theoretical 
definition of sacrifice, we risk going astray if we do 
not also remember that the Mass stands apart by itself. 
The other sacrifices suffice in themselves, or at least their 
relation to the sacrifice of Christ is purely implicit; the 
Mass, on the contrary, is essentially related to the sacri- 
fice of the Cross. Although it has a value of its own 
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before God and man, the source of which is in the Real 
Presence of Christ under the sacramental elements, it 
is above all the memorial of a sacrifice already realized. 
It follows that even if effective immolation should be 
considered as absolutely necessary and preponderant 
in other sacrifices, it is not equally so here. 

Yet it is just in this quarter above all that most theo- 
logians seem to have searched. Without forgetting the 
relative character of the Mass, which inheres in the dogma 
itself, they yet leave it in the background, and applying 
themselves to the present reality which it contains, they 
endeavour to bring this into their special frame. They 
want an effective and real sacrifice of Christ which will 
make the Eucharistic sacrifice comparable with other 
sacrifices. 

The undertaking is nevertheless difficult. A few words 
will suffice to recall the principal systems. For some, the 
immolation of Christ consists in His life in the Sacrament, 
which, while depriving Him of all His sensible faculties, 
leaves that life in a curtailed state which may be said 
to be a veritable state of death. To this it has been 
objected that the life in the Sacrament, far from implying a 
curtailment, confers rather a privilege, since it gives to the 
Body of Christ properties analogous to those of a spirit. 
In any case, according to this conception it is not clear 
how the Mass can yet be called the sacrifice of the Cross, 
for it would retain its essential character of sacrifice 
even if Christ had not suffered. 

Others have gone to the formula of consecration for 
the key to the mystery. The words pronounced by the 
priest, by their own virtue, tend to produce the separated 
presence of the Body under the species of bread, of the 
Blood under the species of wine. If these species are not 
separated in fact, it is because of the indissoluble asso- 
ciation which henceforth binds together the members 
of the glorified Christ. But since the words signify and 
produce by themselves the separation, they may be com- 
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pared to a mystic sword which would slay Christ if death 
still had any hold over Him. 

Impressed no doubt by the subtle character of this 
explanation, modern theologians, following Cardinal Bil- 
lot, lay stress on the sacramental rite itself, which sets 
before our eyes our Lord dying a violent death from the 
moment He gives us His Body and His Blood in a sepa- 
rated appearance. They are, indeed, united in reality, 
but the sacrament is a sign whose representative value 
must above all be stressed, and here the elements show 
us Christ in the state of separation which death involves. 
This system, without being much more simple than the 
preceding one, has the fault that it gives more weight to 
the visible appearance than to the reality and that it 
seeks the essence of the Eucharistic sacrifice in its acci- 
dental aspects. 

One can avoid the drawbacks of these various expla- 
nations by recalling that the Mass is a memorial. There- 
fore an actual immolation is needless. ““The Passion 
of the Body and the Blood in separation, in a state of 
violent death, concerns only the past; it is a memory 
that the priest evokes, while the faithful draw from it 
beneficial power” (p. 27). Strictly speaking, it must be 
called impossible, since Christ lives and will live. ‘““The 
Holy Risen One who, as High Priest and First Cause of 
all sacerdotal action, offers the sacrifice, can very well and 
how fitly, recall the memory of His violent death, but not, 
without contradiction, present Himself in a state of death 
and say, in the language of words, gestures, or signs: 
‘I am dead’”’ (p. 26). Would it not be strange if the 
Church should claim to express in the solemn voice of its 
rites a situation and feelings that are incompatible with 
the nature of its Divine Head? 

This amounts to saying that there is but one effective 
offermg, as there is but one only sacrifice—that of the 
Cross. “In the course of the old Law,” writes Fr. Grivet 
genially, “the sacrifices say, ‘Christ will suffer.’ In the 
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Law of Grace their language takes the past tense: ‘Christ 
has suffered.’ There is nothing to imply, ‘Christ suffers.’ 
But this does not and should not prevent our saying that 
Christ is offered on our altars. The Mass, the similitude 
of the sacrifice of the Cross, like every other similitude, 
can very well take the name of the thing represented. 
In the same way St. Augustine said: Ex ipsa similitudine 
rerum earum quarum sacramenta sunt accipient nomina”’ 
(pp. 29-30). 

The opponents of this doctrine, the roots of which 
extend back to Vasquez, do not fail to make the objection 
that it impairs the dignity of the Mass under the pretext 
of facilitating its explanation. There is, on the contrary, 
every possibility of holding the true nature of the Euchar- 
istic mystery by following closely the words of our Lord 
Himself: “Do this in commemoration of me.” Those 
alone who desire at any cost to discover in the 
Mass the constituent marks of an absolute sacrifice 
are under obligation, not only to furnish a satis- 
factory conception of it, but to justify their thesis by 
something better than theories. Till they do this they 
are but expressing an opinion, and everyone has the right 
to prefer to it any other which may seem to offer at the 
same time fewer difficulties and more truth. 

Moreover, to maintain that the Eucharist should be 
taken above all as a memorial is far from any thought 
of exhausting its whole signification. That is only to 
declare, so to speak, the negative side of its character, 
and it remains to bring out in a positive way its deep 
import as a sacrifice. 


lil 


Starting with the idea of an offering as the chief ele- 
ment of the sacrificial rite, its application to the Euchar- 
istic sacrifice is very easy and very fruitful. The Mass 
enters into the category of offerings made, in accordance 
with unbroken tradition, by the old Patriarchs, whose 
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memory the Roman Canon so fitly recalls. Like theirs 
it is an offering presented by humanity to the Sovereign 
Master of all things. But, as it is the offering of Christ in 
the supreme act of His death, which was historically His 
sacrifice, we pass out of the sphere of symbols into the 
realm of the highest spiritual realities. Hence is mani- 
fest the double nature, at once connected and distinct, 
of Christ and the Church, of humanity regenerate and its 
Divine Head, which must never be lost from sight when 
one wishes to consider the Eucharistic sacrifice. | 

The Holy Mass is first of all the sacrifice of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that is to say, it is a religious act in which 
the adorable Person of God made Man takes part. This 
is what gives it its meaning and its worth. The Son of 
God alone can worthily adore and give thanks to the 
Father Whom He has made known to us, He alone has 
holiness sufficient to obtain of His mercy the pardon for 
our sins as well as the graces of salvation which our 
weakness needs. All His earthly life was consecrated to 
the practice of this worship in spirit and in truth. By 
the offering that He made of His holy soul, Jesus rendered 
to God His Father the homage of the most perfect devo- 
tion, and, because this offering was never more fervent 
and generous than on Calvary, it is the Cross which 
represents the culminating point of His sacrifice. 

Now, consecration in the Eucharist renders Jesus 
present on the altar in all the rich variety of His inmost 
life. “There is sacrifice in the Mass because in the hands 
of the priest, as a pledge of His submission and the sub- 
mission of humanity, of which He is the Head, Jesus 
presents to the Father His humanity which has been 
offered on the Cross” (pp. 26-27). And in presenting it 
He renews the expression of those same feelings, which 
would move Him, were there need of it, to the same 
acts still. There is more than the evocation of a sublime 
and never to be forgotten past, there is the repetition, 
the continuity of the love which was its inspiration. 
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Must not an offering of such price be acceptable to 
God? 

In this way we come to see clearly that unity of the 
sacrifice on Calvary and on the altar which the faith de- 
clares. “On Calvary,” writes Fr. Grivet, “our Lord offers 
to God the Father His suffering humanity. On the altar 
our Lord presents to God the Father His humanity 
which has suffered. He Who offers is the same, the offering 
is the same. What can we want more to make it the same 
sacrifice? . . . On Calvary our Lord offers His obedience 
unto death on the Cross. On the altar, this death has 
passed, it is a memory recalled” (pp. 33-34). But also, 
let us add, it is a reality morally revived and renewed 
by the identity of the desires of His all-loving heart. 
If these considerations help us to fathom the religion 
of Jesus to its mystic depths, they will reveal to us the 
unquestionable essence of the sacrifice of the Mass. 

If, however, we seek to add to this essential element a 
certain continuity of perceptible forms, this will be the 
time to consider the Eucharistic species. In the Mass 
Jesus not only affirms generally and abstractly His 
spirit of sacrifice, he renews the historic sacrifice of Cal- 
vary. Translating this truth into our own words, we may 
say, He borrows the expressive language of signs, and 
presents us His Body separated from His Blood, as they 
were on the Cross. It must be understood that there is 
no question of death, even as a mode of speech: “If the 
separated sacramental elements have a language, it is 
not that of the wound but of the scar. . . . They repre- 
sent to our eyes the glorious scars, invisible for us, that 
the Risen One bears and manifests in the heavenly Mass”’ 
(p. 36). 

Here no doubt is the deep reason why the Church does 
not permit consecration under one species alone. Fidelity 
to the rite of the Last Supper does not suffice to inspire 
its attitude, unless we add that it desires to safeguard 
a symbolism which forms an integral part of this mystery. 
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It wishes that we should have in the Mass the sacrifice 
of Jesus in its most complete expression. The sacramen- 
tal rites are adapted to our nature, which needs visible 
signs to raise it above the material sphere. While on 
the altar our eyes meet the image of the Cross, our souls 
contemplate and adore the ineffable reality. 

But the Mass must also be the sacrifice of Christians, 
and in order to be this, the personal work of Jesus must 
be appropriated by an act of the congregation. The new 
people of God whom Christ has established have no 
longer the oblations and burnt offerings by means of which 
the Jews as well as the heathen delighted to honour 
their Lord. Their worship is “‘spirit and life,” and con- 
sequently requires above all inward acts of penitence and 
prayer; but the Church should also render to God the 
homage of an external worship, and therefore it should 
have, like every other religion, its sacrifice, that is to 
say, its act of religious offering. 

The Mass certainly presents this character. No ex- 
pression or idea recurs more often than that of offering. 
“Everything in the liturgy of the Mass speaks of a great 
Gift made to God to propitiate Him, to call forth His 
mercy, to obtain the grace of His favour, and the happy 
attainment of eternal life’ (p. 36). This “Gift” is no 
other than Christ the Saviour, Whom His earthly Bride, 
with pure hands stretched out, offers to the Sovereign 
Lord of the ages, to the Father from Whom flow all good- 
ness and loving kindness. The principal part of the Mass 
opens with a ceremony which bears the name of Offertory, 
in which the bread and the wine are presented to God 
to be a sacrifice to Him “for an odour of sweetness.” 
After the consecration the priest elevates the Eucharistic 
elements and his words make clear the meaning of the 
action: “Calling to mind the blessed Passion, His Resur- 
rection from the grave and glorious Ascension into heaven, 
we offer the Victim, the holy bread of eternal life, and 
the chalice of everlasting salvation.’ From this one 
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may see how closely the liturgy corresponds to the 
general type of sacrifice described above. 

Indeed the Church feels itself impelled by virtue of 
the religion which animates it to offer to God of its best. 
“Now, as St. Thomas has said, among the gifts that fallen 
man receives from God, the chief is the gift of His Son.” 
In taking upon Him human nature, the Son of God has 
become a Gift to humanity, so that man can now return 
to God to render homage to Him. Other gifts, except as 
perfected in Christ, are always of the natural order, 
and consequently of a limited value only. On the other 
hand, the divine Person of Christ, His virtue and His 
merit, have an inestimable worth: the Gift will always 
be worthy of God, and those who offer the Gift cannot 
but be pleasing to Him. 

Christ is not separated from humanity: He is the Head 
of a Body of which we are the members, and in propor- 
tion as our souls expand to the healthgiving virtue which 
flows from Him life from above is bestowed abundantly. 
He is the sole source of holiness, yet this life-giving 
stream has produced a countless number of saints. 
With its Divine Head, from Whom it is inseparable, 
the Church presents to God this complementary gift also. 
“The Offering, the Victim, is the humanity of our Lord 
in His union with the faithful, the members of His mystic 
Body, the blessed in Paradise, the living in this vale of 
tears, the holy souls in Purgatory. This is what the Di- 
vine Mediator raises, if we may so express it, to the 
sublime altar of the Divine Majesty” (p. 40). This is 
why the oblation of the Host in the Roman Canon is 
inserted between a picture in two diptychs of our most 
ancient martyrs, in which may be seen the first-fruits, 
as it were, of that coronet of saints which adorns the 
brow of the church. 

After this examination, necessarily analytical, we must 
take a comprehensive view of the unity of this act of 
religious offering—the Mass. In offering to God His 
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Person and His Heart’s devotion, Christ does not separate 
Himself from the mystical Body of which He is the 
Head. As on earth so now He speaks, acts and inter- 
cedes in the name of all humanity. In its liturgy the 
Church ascribes to Him the words and the rites which 
are necessary that His invisible priesthood may enter 
the sphere of earthly realities. But it addresses itself to 
God always in His Name, and that it may show itself 
more faithful to His Spirit and more worthy of His regard, 
it draws from its treasure the flowers and fruits of holiness 
which His grace has implanted in it and presents them to 
Him. / 

The dogmatic interpretation of the Mass ought to ex- 
press itself in inspirations helpful for the piety of the priest 
who celebrates or of the faithful who hear. Both would 
sadly misunderstand their duties if they were to content 
themselves with being mere agents or passive spectators 
of the drama which is displayed before their eyes. Agnos- 
cite quod agitis, imitamini quod tractatis, says the Pontifical 
in the Ordination of priests. Lay Christians should 
also, in a certain measure, apply these words to them- 
selves. Should not those who contemplate with a lively 
faith the redemptive sacrifice of Christ as it is renewed 
on the altar feel themselves moved to appropriate 
more of its spirit in order to receive more abundantly 
of its fruits, and consequently to present also to God, 
with and by Christ the Saviour, a soul, pure, loving, 
devoted, which shall not be too unworthy of the Holy 
Victim? St. Paul invited Christians to “put on the Lord 
Jesus Christ’; the Mass is conceived as the best occa- 
sion and the most powerful means of practising this 
precept of the Apostle. 

Therefore in the Christian sacrifice more than in any 
other, the rite of offering finds in communion _ its 
natural crown. This is designed to produce between 
Christ and the faithful that moral identification which 
is for us the principal end of the Mass as of Redemption 
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as a whole. “Communion,” writes Fr. Grivet, “appears to 
us to be the consummation of that which is the essence of 
the Mass. It is the act by which Christ transforms us 
into Himself, in order to present us with Him and in Him 
to God His Father” (p. 42). But it is also the act by 
means of which we strive to change ourselves more into 
Him, by a more perfect assimilation of His Spirit and 
of His nature, to verify in our turn the mystical outpouring 
of which the Apostle speaks when he says: “And I live, 
now not [; but Christ liveth in me.” 

It cannot be maintained that all the faithful have a 
clear perception of these truths and are moved by such 
exalted thoughts each time they take part in the sacrifice. 
But such is, nevertheless, the objective import of the 
Mass, and that is the way in which the Church offers it 
in the religious life of her children. Most of them listen 
to its voice and advance more or less rapidly in the path 
it opens to their piety. But in any case, it is not fair 
to judge the most beneficent and august institution of 
Catholic Christianity by the conduct of those who would 
turn their backs on its teaching and make of the Mass 
a merely formal observance. 

All the value of the Mass for faith and piety comes 
to it from what it is in the hands of the Church and 
for the good of the Church,—the constant working of 
Christ, Priest and Saviour. To intercede before God 
for his brethren and to make them holy is the mission 
of every priest, and Jesus alone, through His power 
and His holiness, can accomplish this perfectly. This was 
the deep purpose of His life on earth and especially of 
His sacrifice on the Cross; this purpose he continues to 
fulfil in Heaven with the Father. The aim and the 
result of the Eucharist is not at all to give to Christ a 
new being but to extend to us the enduring reality of 
His presence and His work. “The great Pontiff,” as 
Fr. Grivet well says, “officiates before the eternal altar. 
On this unique Mass the earth opens a mysterious window, 
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keeps it ever present everywhere, frames it or encloses it 
by means of its ceremonies for a moment . . . and this 
is its sacrifice” (p. 48). 

With no pretence of forgetting or ignoring the spirit of 
mystery which for us must always surround the Divine 
Work the preceding pages have sought a modest attempt at 
explanation of this sacrifice. They will at least contribute 
to show under what aspects a disciplined theology can 
present the Eucharistic Sacrifice, and, while explaining 
a little better the nature of the Mass, they will show how 
it is not only the centre of worship and of Catholic life, 
but the greatest religious act which rises from earth 
towards Heaven, that pure oblation offered in all places 
among the nations that the prophet Malachias saw in 
the distant perspectives of the Kingdom of God. 
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Gospel 


By W. P. DuBose, M. A., S. T. D. 


I was recently consulted upon the subject of a pro- 
posed plea and plan for a simpler Gospel—in fact The 
Simple Gospel. The proposer claimed to represent a 
great many, indeed the great body, of those who are 
willing to be saved, but find the doubts and differences 
and contradictions of current Christianity in the way. 
Men, he said, were ready to believe in God, in Christ, 
and in the need of human salvation; but the moment we 
go beyond these primary and sufficient elements of the 
Gospel, differences and divisions begin and religion is 
lost among them. Huis plan to stop short of these and 
confine ourselves to the unifying and saving principles of 
simple Christianity he puts into the conclusion and 
proposition of one who, represented as having every per- 
sonal qualification, and having had every experience and 
opportunity for testing the present possibilities of the 
Christian ministry, comes to a halt and seeks a new be- 
ginning in a simpler Gospel and a less entangled minis- 
try of it. Men, he says, will believe in God, will accept 
Christ as the revelation and manifestation of God, and 
will be saved in Him—without more ado. He wishes 
then to begin afresh with the distinct understanding and 
engagement that he is to preach only these essential ele- 
ments of the Gospel. 

If it be true that men are willing to accept the Gospel 
so far as that, I should wish to meet them at that point, 
and discuss the question of anything further from their 
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own point of view, with the feeling of a great deal al- 
ready in common between us. It is very far on the way 
to be able to say, I believe in God, in Christ, and in hu- 
man salvation through Christ. I ventured, when asked 
my judgment on the proposition, to say: Let this con- 
cession be made to your position, that nothing more need 
be added to your Gospel that is not already included or 
contained in it—that is not deducible from or is not re- 
ducible to the three terms of your statement of it. 

I am not speaking to scientists, experts, or critics—nor 
to theologians, but to the many said to occupy the posi- 
tion described above; and I wish between them and my- 
self to test the validity and the value of this concession. 
Of course it is necessary first to see that we accept the 
three terms of our starting point in a sufficiently identi- 
cal sense. We cannot go very far in the definition of any 
one of them, but we can go far enough for an initial 
agreement as to our “Simple Gospel.” And, first, as to 
our meaning of ““God.” That God is everywhere and in 
all things, including all our natural selves, we will raise 
no question; but as to our knowledge or understanding 
of God, I think we will agree this far: In terms of our 
own highest faculties of relation with Him and conse- 
quently our highest conceptions of Him, God stands to 
us for all that is True in thought or reason, all that is 
Good in feeling or affection, all that is Right in will and 
action; in a word God is to us the perfection of Wisdom, 
Goodness, and Righteousness. That is defining God in 
the terms of our own (potential) selves; but that God is 
That to ws, is no detraction from whatever more He is in 
Himself. 

By “God in Christ”” we mean precisely the same as 
“God Incarnate”; only that in the latter we emphasize 
more the Godhead in humanity, and in the former hu- 
manity in God. For Christ means the Anointed rather 
_ than the Anointer, the Baptized rather than the Baptizer; 
in fact He is the two in one. 
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The third term “Human Salvation” is wholly included 
in the first two and actually expressed in the second: 
that wili be seen more and more as we proceed. 

Now is Christianity wholly completed in the earthly 
story of Jesus—including in it His Resurrection and As- 
cension? Or is it only then ready to begin? Let us as- 
sume the second position and put it to the test; and let 
us take it first objectively and historically. The Chris- 
tian account of the matter is that on the night in which 
He was betrayed Jesus instituted and ordained for all 
time a Sacrament of Union and Communion with Him- 
self. After He was risen He appeared again and gave 
further instructions, finally giving commandment to His 
Apostles to go into all the world and make disciples of all 
nations, baptizing them into the Name, ete.,—and prom- 
ising to be with them to the end of the world. Ten days 
after His final disappearance in the body He returns in 
the Spirit; several thousand persons are baptized, and 
the Church begins. So the first so-called additions to 
the Simple Gospel may be expressed in three terms, the 
Church, Baptism as union with the Church, the Euchar- 
ist as Communion with or in the Church. Now there is 
no denying that each, and all together, of these additions 
(so-called) have been the occasion of endless difference 
and division among Christians and the source and cause 
of much obstruction and injury to the Truth and the 
Life of God among us. What are we going to do—What 
is best to be done—about it? I say—and will show— 
that it is impossible within the Simple Gospel (as we 
have agreed upon it) to abolish the Thing—Church, or 
Baptism, or Communion. Can we get rid of the name, 
or change the mode, or do anything else with “the 
Thing’’—that will solve the manifest present difficulty 
about it? No! nothing can be done with the Thing,— 
that is all in God’s part of the matter: what is needed is 
all in ourselves; there is no end of what is to be done in 
our part of the matter. 
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But, first,—let us see why it is that in the Simple Gos- 
pel it is impossible to get rid of Baptism, Sacrament, or 
Church. These three are really one, and that one is the 
Church: Baptism is info the Church, the door or en- 
trance, and Communion is the Life within. Why cannot 
the Church be either abolished or ignored?—Because the 
Church is Christ, and Christ is the Church. The bap- 
tism that added three thousand on the first day to the 
Church was the true beginning of the being “in Christ,” 
which is the essence and sum of the Christianity of the 
New Testament. It was the beginning for the Apostles 
themselves, for prior to that day the Holy Ghost was not 
given, because Christ was not yet ascended—and de- 
scended: He had not gone in the perfection of our life 
in Him,—and then returned to be for ever the perfecting 
of His Life in us. So I say that the Apostles themselves, 
when the Lord left them in the body, were bidden to 
await His return in the Spirit—the Baptism with the 
Holy Ghost which was to be the Regeneration, the Re- 
demption, and the Resurrection of the world. But what 
was that Baptism? It was into Him. And what was 
that Spirit or Holy Ghost? It was Oneness with Him, 
participation with and in His own regenerate, redeemed, 
and risen human life. Every possible exactness, fulness, 
and delicacy of human expression is employed in the 
New Testament to tell us how intimately and com- 
pletely God in Christ has united and identified Himself 
with humanity and humanity with Himself in the 
Church which is His Body and Himself. We do not do 
justice to the marvel of the change in the Apostles after 
that pentecostal birth of the Church—that second and 
fuller birth of God in Christ into and in our humanity :— 
for when the words, “Thou art my Son, this day have I 
begotten Thee,” are applied to the human Christ, they 
are applied not to the birth but to the resurrection of 
our Lord, and of humanity in His person. That resur- 
rection was not in the Head alone but in the whole Body 
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that was baptized into and lived in participation with 
His (I repeat) regenerate, redeemed, risen and eternal 
Life. From the moment the Apostles ceased to speak 
merely of Christ and began to speak in Him, and He in 
them, they speak with a new knowledge and a new au- 
thority: The Spirit had taken of the things of Jesus and 
shown them unto them. Their Master was with them no 
longer, and how bereaved they had felt themselves! But 
lo! now He was in them, and how infinitely more near, 
intimate, and real was His presence, not only in their 
midst but in themselves. 

The New Testament in calling the Church the Body 
of Christ means to identify it with Him;—and all the 
weakness and failure of Christianity is due to lack of ap- 
preciation and appropriation of that fact. We can see 
the fact first established and manifested in the person 
and work of Jesus Christ, and then accepted, appropri- 
ated, and applied in such instances as St. John and St. 
Paul. 

I will repeat—and go on doing so—that the work and 
ministry of Christ’s life in our nature was the realizing 
or “making good” of the definition of Himself given by 
word and sign from Heaven in the act of His Baptism. 
That he could and did know Himself Son of God in our 
nature and in this world—against all appearances to the 
contrary and contradictions of the fact; that He could 
be and was human Son of God over all the deficiencies, 
impossibilities, and depravities of our condition,—was an 
act of faith and an act of achievement or accomplish- 
ment, both of which transcended all that our humanity 
is in itself and lifted it up into unity and fellowship with 
God. Of course the human in Jesus could not have so 
lifted Him but for the divine in Him,—but then neither 
could the divine have so lifted Him without the act of 
the human expressed by faith, obedience, and sacrifice. 
Again, it may be said: How was that such an act of 
faith in Jesus, when God had told it Him in so many 
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words from Heaven? We must remember, that voice 
and that sign from Heaven were audible and visible only 
to such faith as Jesus had. If we had the same faith we 
should hear and see the same things. What we see and 
hear of spiritual and transcendent things is measured by 
our faith, and that by our obedience—we cannot believe 
beyond what at least we are wanting and willing to be 
and do. And then again, obedience is measured by the 
principle and spirit of sacrifice. Jesus believed and 
obeyed to the limit of being—‘‘ Nothing of Himself and 
all of God.” 

Now Jesus as the Christ, the Anointed, Humanity 
baptized with God, and so the Transcendent or Divine 
Man, becomes the Baptizer with the Holy Ghost. The 
Holy Ghost, as differentiated from (though One with) 
the Universal Spirit of God, is that Spirit as “‘become 
human,’’—just as our Lord Himself is the Universal Wis- 
dom or Word of God as Incarnate or “Become Man.” 
The Incarnation was not completed in the physical birth 
of Jesus into humanity, but only in the spiritual birth of 
humanity into God in the resurrection of Jesus—when 
humanity in the person of Jesus had, in the perfection of 
its faith, obedience, and sacrifice, transcended itself and 
risen into God—become de facto as well as de jure, actt 
as well as potentid, Son of God. 

Now just as Jesus, by complete human reception and 
appropriation of the Word spoken and of the Thing sig- 
nified to Him in His Baptism, throughout a human life 
of accomplished faith, obedience, and _ sacrifice, made 
Himself (even as God made Him) Son of God in all its 
meaning and reality of personal fellowship and oneness; 
—so St. Paul (or St. John, or any one who like them en- 
ters into the full reality of baptism), when baptized into 
Christ (as Christ into God), took to himself, not merely 
a word and a sign, but the Word and the Sign of God, 
and therefore The Thing in all its divine reality of One- 
ness with Christ and Sonship to God. 
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The difference between Christ’s baptism and St. Paul’s 
or ours may be described as that between a first and all 
the others of a kind. In Him humanity came into im- 
mediate touch and relation with the Father and consum- 
mated the de facto personal Sonship to Him which was 
from eternity its predestination. How that was extend- 
ed from Him to humanity at large, let our two Apostles, 
from very different points of view, unite in telling us. 
“The Word,” says St. John, “became flesh and taber- 
nacled” (not only “‘among,” but) ‘“‘in us.” The taber- 
nacle grows into the temple, the temple into ‘‘ His Body 
the Church,” the abiding and permanent place of His 
presence upon earth. “In Him,” says St. Paul, “dwelt 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” That is, in Him, 
first, was completed God’s gift of Himself to man, the 
Incarnation, or Unification of God and man, Father in 
Son. And then St. John takes it up again: “And of His 
fulness have we all received.’’ So our Lord’s oneness is 
at once with the Father, ours is with Him, and (only “in 
Him”’) with the Father. But precisely as Jesus assumes 
and asserts, because He realizes and actualizes, His Son- 
ship and Oneness with the Father, so does St. Paul, if in 
lower degree, yet in the same way and for the same rea- 
son, affirm and assert his oneness and identity with 
Christ. And that not only for himself, but for all the 
baptized: ‘“‘As many of us as have been baptized into 
Christ have put on Christ.’”’ He does not mean of course 
that all have actt put on Christ as much as he has; but 
why not?—Only because they have not seen and taken 
in baptism all that he had, and (infinitely more) all that 
Christ did. The Word and the Sign to them were word 
and sign only—not The Thing: the letter that killeth 
and not the Spirit that giveth life. 

A letter that so killeth needs to be and must be done 
away. But how done away? There is a false and a true 
way, and the question is wholly with us: Which shall we 
choose?—The one way is to give up the Church and Sac- 
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rament. I might freely concede that this is better than 
to hold and treat them as multitudes among us do—keep 
them only to make nothing of them, or what is much 
worse than nothing, to desecrate them by neglect and 
contempt. 

The true way of doing away with the letter that kill- 
eth, the “mere forms” that stand between us and the 
“Simple Gospel,” is to use God’s appointed words and 
signs of the Things of the Spirit as we use our eyes and 
ears: not as things in themselves to stop upon, but to 
see through and hear with. The so-called “mere” let- 
ter or sign or form will best disappear, not by abolishing 
them, but by assigning to them their proper and modest 
place and part—as things not to be looked at or seen, 
but to look through and see by. 

I invite therefore the seekers after the pure and sim- 
ple Gospel, instead of discarding the accessories of 
Church and Sacraments, in view of the fact that these 
are as old and come from the same source as the Gospel 
itself (in fact that the Gospel was given not simple or 
pure but actually embodied and expressed in them), that 
they unite in an attempt to find the proper part and use 
of these accessories—as not human additions but as di- 
vine ordinances and institutions. 

Instead of Baptism as joining the Church, let us take 
it as Grafting or Incorporation into Christ. In other 
words, let us take the Church as Christ. But why then 
—not simply and solely Christ and not the Church?— 
For this reason: Because just at that point Christ 
ceased to be only Himself and became the Church: He 
passed out of the individual body into a Collective Body. 
In the flesh He was Jesus, in the Spirit He is the Church 
—Regenerate, Redeemed, Risen Humanity. Why then 
is not Christ or the Church the whole body but only a 
part of humanity? Because in the very essence of the 
thing to be accomplished in Christ—the at-one-ing of 
God and man—the process is necessarily one of election 
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or selection. The product or result is not limited or con- 
ditioned by anything in God: ‘“‘He would have all men 
to be saved.” But in the very nature of it, it has to be 
conditioned or conditional upon the will of man: it can- 
not be his without his part in it. In this way it comes 
that it is equally true that Christ’s redemption includes 
all, and that it only includes some—all potentid, but only 
some actti. Now the potentia is with God and is absolute 
and universal; the actus is with us and, even by God, 
cannot be exercised without us: whatever our freedom, 
it is the essence of our selfhood, and to extinguish it 
would be the extinction of ws. Christ then in Christian- 
ity is humanity as potentially regenerate, redeemed and 
risen in Him. By potentially we mean in the eternal 
“good pleasure”’ (eudokza), purpose and promise of God, 
subject to our freedom of action in the matter. 

Now then, as to our action in relation to the fact of 
Christ in the world, Christ in humanity—in other words, 
Christ as the Church: for as I am in the world and of it 
only in my body and through it, so Christ is practically 
and actually in this world of ours only in and with and 
through His Body the Church. We have yet to realize 
the fact that “‘God in Christ”’ does nothing whatever in 
or for the world that is not done in, with, through, and 
by us who are the members and organs of His bodily 
presence and operation upon each. God is and acts in 
creation, in nature, and in all the purely natural or hu- 
man life of man, according to the fixed and uniform laws 
of these. These are not the Church, which is restricted 
to that aspect or part of the life of man which we call 
regeneration and whose operation is redemption and res- 
urrection. Regeneration reacts upon all the natural in 
human life, and not only awakens or quickens in it some- 
thing of itself or of its own, but brings and breathes into 
it something of the Infinite and Eternal Not-itself—in 
Which alone man can ever become all himself. For we 
are made for—and are potential of—more than Nature 
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and our merely natural selves,—for marriage with and — 
new birth from the Life that is God. “Except a man be © 
born again of water and the Holy Ghost’’—of repent- 
ance and faith—out of a proper sense of himself and his 
needs and condition and into a saving knowledge of God 
and His Grace in Christ—‘‘he cannot see the Kingdom 
of God.” 

What is the regeneration which in its completeness 
and reality we see first in Christ Himself, not only dis- 
tinctly manifested but (we might even say) clearly de- 
fined? Suppose we call it life in the Spirit, as contrasted 
with life in the flesh; “‘flesh”’ here must not be taken as in 
itself evil. We are universally sinful ‘“‘in the flesh”: be- 
cause, only in it, which means in ourselves alone, we can- 
not be otherwise. But our Lord was “in the flesh” and 
raised it with Himself into God and Holiness. How then 
shall we attempt to describe regeneration or being in the 
Spirit—by which we mean not only the Spirit of God 
but the spirit potential in us all as part of our personal 
endowment?—For it is in our spiritual part or faculty 
that we come to our true selves in Christ, to the things 
of God in us, to our actté or de facto sonship. 

I once knew the very strong mother of eight very 
strong sons, who afterwards spoke to me very interest- 
ingly of her experience in their rearing. I shall not give 
her account but only my own impression of herself and 
of her task and its results. Those boys were not saints 
by nature; there was no badness natural to boys with 
which they were not acquainted. Describing it she said: 
“T did not treat them as liars when they ‘told stories,’ — 
or as thieves when they stole sugar or sweetmeats.” Yet 
she reared them every one up to the highest standard of 
her own true nobility. How did she do it? She did not 
hesitate to lay down the law to her boys when it was 
helpful; she did not spare punishment when it was need- 
ed; she did not neglect to point out to them the natural 
consequences of evil doing in this world. But was it by 
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any or all of these or of such incidental means that, in 
reality or at bottom, her great task was so happily ac- 
complished at last? No, the true and efficient cause was 
something more spiritual and invisible than these. Dur- 
ing all the years of their growing up she was friend and 
companion—-sister as well as mother—to her boys. She 
continuously revealed and manifested to them herself— 
her own temper, attitude, and disposition in all those 
endless and varied matters of conduct, character, and 
manners. What does all this mean but that insen- 
sibly and by degrees she imbued them with her own 
spirit, she communicated to them her own spiritual self? 
And she did it by living with them in that personal rela- 
tion, intercourse, and communion in which such a moth- 
er communicates to her children something other and 
more than their physical being or mere nature—nothing 
less than her own spiritual self. Among the forces and 
causes of nature is there anything comparable with what 
we call personal influence? It touches springs, awakens 
responses, quickens and moves impulses, and fires mo- 
tives beyond the reach or touch of any other agency. 
Only spirit can beget, affect, or inspire spirit. The father 
and mother who are the begetter and bearer only of their 
child’s body and not of its soul in the highest and widest 
sense have not earned their title to the names. 

And shall God limit His relation to us to that of mere 
source or cause of our natural being, and leave us at 
that, to make of ourselves among ourselves what we 
may? Is there no spirit of fatherhood or motherhood in 
Him to touch, quicken, and inspire the spirit potential 
and responsive in us? Our spirits cry out for the Living 
God to come and show Himself in us—that we may find 
and possess ourselves in Him. It was needful for us that 
we should make this cry. In the higher birth of the 
spirit, unlike that of the flesh, the want or need must 
sensibly and consciously antedate and condition the sup- 
ply. Not only is it that man must know that he cannot 
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do or be without God before he will want Him,—but, 
more than that, man must be and do all that he can of 
himself before he reaches, and in order to reach, the 
height of wanting and being able to receive and unite 
himself with God. The son (by nature)—‘‘though he is 
heir—is under tutors and stewards (of this earth) until 
the time appointed of the father’: that is, until he is of 
age to assume and exercise his sonship. Until then he 
“differs in nothing from a servant.” He is under train- 
ing and trial for the development and use of his own rea- 
son and freedom, his own selfhood and manhood—which 
are in no sense to be lost, but rather truly to be found 
when he comes into his spiritual majority. In this prior 
state, his minority, he is wnder the law—under the de- 
mand of that law of personal and social righteousness, 
obedience to which is life, and disobedience death. The 
function and end of this law is not to give him life, but 
to bring him death: “It cannot give or produce right- 
eousness; it can only convict and convince of sin.” . But 
that is just the preparation needed: first to have tried 
and known ourselves for all we are or can be, and then to 
want and receive God for all we are not, and only in Him 
can be. So the Law was the schoolmaster to bring us 
to God. When we are ready God comes to us in person 
—and reveals Himself to us as our Father, and ourselves 
to us as His children. He throws away the Law, which 
could never make us perfect. He does not call us liars 
or thieves or what not, but, whatever we are and just 
as we are, publicans and sinners and all, He takes us into 
His arms and into His heart—and tells us that we are 
His, and He is ours forever. And so the Spirit of Eter- 
nal Love and Grace and Fellowship does, or ought to 
do, in a moment what the Law could never have done. 
In the fulness of the time—at the proper moment of 
human history—God came into the world in the person 
of His Son to communicate and fulfil in it the fact and 
reality of His Fatherhood and of our Sonship. His com- 
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ing was in itself human regeneration, redemption, and 
resurrection, because it accomplished the human right- 
eousness which alone is all these, and which the law of 
our nature and our natural selves commands and cannot 
produce or enable, convicts us of not having, but cannot 
empower us to have. St. Paul (Romans 3:18) defines the 
Gospel as the power of God unto salvation in every one 
who believes; and adds that it is a salvation of God be- 
cause it is a righteousness of God. Righteousness is the 
only salvation from sin and death, just as health is the 
only salvation from sickness and natural death. Now 
God’s Gospel is Christ, because God’s righteousness (for 
us) is Christ. It is no mere tidings of a thing, or law or 
doctrine or definition of a thing, but it is The Thing it- 
self. How does God go about, not merely giving us, but 
being our righteousness and so our salvation in Christ? 
The wisest, most loving, and most righteous father and 
mother in the world have but one supreme gift or bless- 
ing they can confer on their son—and that is to make 
him what they are, to transfer to him all their own love, 
wisdom, and goodness; and we have agreed upon their 
best way of doing that—by imparting to him their own 
spirit or selves. 

Now God is the Father from Whom all fatherhood or 
motherhood is named. When He sent His Son into the 
world, He sent sonship into the world—‘“that we might 
receive’—not “the adoption of sons,’ as our versions 
have it—but the inheritance, or coming into our own, of 
sonship. And what is the rationale or mode of this 1m- 
parting of sonship? “Because ye are sons God sent forth 
the spirit of His Son into our hearts, crying, ‘Abba, Fa- 
ther.’ ”’ Jesus Christ, we may venture to say, came into 
the world from the Father—not as the inception of son- 
ship, an act of ‘“‘adoption”’ into sonship, from God: hu- 
manity is son of God by nature. Christ is, as it were, 
our second birth, out of the natural into spiritual son- 
ship, out of “infancy,” or non-age, or minority, into ma- 
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turity, manhood, or majority. There comes a time in 
Divine as well as human fathership and sonship when the 
son passes from wholly or merely under the father into 
quite another relation, which we may safely characterize 
as in and with the father. The father’s, not only heart 
or affection, but reason, meaning, end or purpose, have 
penetrated and begun to communicate themselves to him. 
God is giving him to have—shall I say His life, God’s 
life, or his own life, “tn himself”? The life so consum- 
mated is God’s life in the man, but it is no less the man’s 
own life in God. The two are become, or becoming one. 
Just as the wise son of the wise father, from being wholly 
under, passes into the relation of in and with, and finally 
takes the place of the father over himself and over the 
family business and interests;—just so,—only how much 
more so?’—God’s Son, as seen in Christ, enters into the 
Father’s heart and mind and will, loses no time in being 
“about His Father’s business,” has a “‘zeal for His Fa- 
ther’s house,’ wants “‘no meat or drink but to do His 
Father’s will,” offers up His Soul or Self or Life (the 
terms are all synonymous in that passage) in His Fa- 
ther’s service and ceases not until all “‘is finished,’ His 
work is done. There the Father has passed into the Son, 
the Son has taken His place and is Lord and God of this 
earth. God is just as much God and Father as ever, but 
all that He is in this world of ours He is in the person of 
His Son: all we know or have of the One we know and 
have through the Other. 

And all that is true not only of God in Christ but of 
Christ in His Church. As God is with us only in Christ, 
so is Christ with us only in the earthly Body of His 
Church. What God wants done, what He means to do, 
what He is doing and will do—He is going to do in, 
with, through and by man. He will never do it until we 
do it in, with, through and by Him. That is what this 
present, or this part of, creation is for: it is for the 
making of man in, with, through and by his making him- 
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self. And he will never do that until he and God are one 
in the making. As Christ is God, so we have to be Christ 
—or we shall never be ourselves. We have to die in our 
present selves and rise and live in the selves that are He. 

So I come back to those with whom I began—and from 
whom I fear I have too far departed—with this (not 
counter-) plea: Let us find together our Simple Gospel, 
not away from, but where and as God placed and gave 
it. And that is: not alone in a personal presence of our 
Lord for us in heaven, but in His bodily presence with 
us here on earth. When one talks about being a “natu- 
ralized citizen”’ he is not thinking of the mere-ness of the 
act of naturalization; or, when one calls himself a mar- 
ried man, of that of the marriage ceremony. So let our 
baptism be to us, indeed, into, and for ever in, Christ; 
and our eating and drinking Him, in reality, a partaking 
of Himself and sharing His life; let the Church be the 
real presence and activity of our Lord in humanity and 
on earth, and our membership in it our ling part in 
Him and His work;—let our souls, ourselves, and our 
lives be so in our Real Gospel of God and Christ and 
Human Salvation—and we shall all agree, and laugh at 
differences about the mere anything of the necessary in- 
strumentalities and concomitants. 

The more we deal with Living Realities, the less shall 
we quarrel over the mere forms or expressions of them. 
But where these forms or expressions have been divinely 
given us along with the Things—the best way to make 
neither too much nor too little of them, to give them 
their proper use and function is, as I have said, to look, 
and to see, through them, to the Diviner Things of which 
they are the Divine expression. Even such divinely se- 
lected signs or expressions will naturally be objects of 
the utmost reverence; in a sense they will be to us the 
things they signify;—but that only because the vision 
of faith absorbs and obscures that of sense—we cannot 
see the light of the letter in the glory of the spirit, 
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Christianity as the Climax of 
Religious Development’ 


By C. C. J. Wess, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


Not many years ago I happened to be dining in London 
with a Japanese gentleman whose acquaintance I had 
made, and among the guests was another Japanese gentle- 
man, an attaché or secretary of the Japanese Embassy in 
London. The gentleman had lately attended, as he told 
me, the consecration in St. Paul’s Cathedral of an Anglican 
bishop for Corea, an invitation to be present at which 
having been sent to the embassy. He was especially in- 
terested in doing so, since he had heard the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who was to officiate, speak in the House of 
Lords and been much impressed by his speech. And he 
was struck by the similarity of the ritual, the attitudes and 
gestures used in prayer and the like to what he had seen 
in Buddhist temples in his own country. “And then I 
knew,” he concluded, “that Religion’”—I expected him 
to say “was alike everywhere” or something of that 
kind—but that was not what he said—‘‘Then I knew,” he 
said, “that Religion was all nonsense.”’ 

My Japanese friend brought out this conclusion with 
such sudden emphasis that at the time I almost jumped, 
but he really was but expressing rather trenchantly a very 
widely spread opinion; the opinion that the mutual re- 
semblances of different religions afford a reason for re- 
jecting the claims of anyone among them. 


"This paper was read before a meeting of an Oxford undergraduate 
Society affiliated to the Christian Student Movement. 
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I am not sure that I should be doing justice to my Jap- 
anese friend if I concluded that external resemblances in 
the public ceremonies of two religions were the sole 
ground of his conviction that both must be nonsense. But 
he certainly implied that they were one ground for it. Yet 
surely it requires no deep reflection to see that they do not 
even raise any presumption in its favour. Who does not 
see that it would be a great absurdity, if anyone were to 
conclude that, let us say, astronomy were all nonsense 
because to a mere spectator there was very little difference 
between the outward behaviour and gestures, and may- 
be even the robes, of two men, the one of whom should 
be teaching, say in some eastern temple-school and in 
some language we did not understand, that eclipses were 
caused by a dragon which swallowed the sun, and the other 
in Oxford were expounding the latest results of work in 
our observatories? But plain as this is, it is only a less 
gross and obvious error of the same kind that is made 
when students of anthropology think that because they 
can see in our religious customs, our religious phraseology 
and so forth, “survivals” of those which prevailed among 
our heathen or barbarous ancestors, this puts them in a 
position in which they can study our religion without 
needing to know from within the experience of which 
these customs and this phraseology are to us ex- 
pressive. I suppose it is probably true that the fiddle- 
bow was evolved from the bow used as a weapon. But 
has this no doubt very interesting fact anything at all to 
do with the meaning which a violin sonata by some great 
master has to a musician? Would anyone regard the 
study of such an evolution as an integral part of the 
science of music? On the other hand, it is only in so far 
as we have some capacity for enjoying music—at least 
enough to understand what enjoying it means—that the 
evolution of a musical instrument is to us an interesting 
or indeed an intelligible business at all. 

But if it were only in what may be called externals 
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that different religions resembled one another, the matter 
would be comparatively simple. In every department 
of life we use to express ourselves conventional move- 
ments, which may very possibly have had an origin of 
which we are quite ignorant, to signify something prob- 
ably quite different from that which they signified to 
those who first used them. Kissing, shaking hands, bow- 
ing, kneeling: what we express by such movements are 
none the less real sentiments because other sentiments 
have been and are expressed by the same acts. To re- 
member this should not be hard, and would save us from 
hastily concluding from the resemblance of a Christian 
service to a Buddhist that the differences between Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism were negligible, still less that both 
creeds were “all nonsense.”” But what are we to say when 
in what is far more essential than outward gestures we 
find a like phenomenon? What if what one religion 
preaches as part of its special message is discovered to 
have its counterpart in another? Are we not driven in 
such cases to think that where we thought we had some- 
thing unique and historical we have only some fable which 
floats about the world, attaching itself now to one name, 
now to another, now to one locality, now to another; but 
which there is no reason to suppose was ever more than 
a fable? 

I will illustrate the sort of thing I am thinking of by an 
example which is probably familiar to many of my read- 
ers. I mean the theory about Christ’s Passion which was 
put forward by Sir James Frazer in the second edition 
of his Golden Bough. It is fair to remember with regard 
to this particular example that Sir James Frazer now 
admits that it rests upon quite inadequate evidence, and 
that he has relegated it in the later edition of his work 
to an appendix in small print, keeping it indeed only on 
the chance of there being some grains of truth in what 
he has said on the subject, which may thus be preserved 
for future use. But it may serve my purpose none the 
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less well on this account: for I do not wish to discuss the 
soundness of Sir James Frazer’s abandoned or nearly 
abandoned hypothesis so much as the bearing it would 
have, if it were true, on our view of the sacred story in the 
Gospel to which it refers. 

Put very briefly, this theory is as follows. There was 
annually enacted at Jerusalem, as in other centres of Se- 
mitic religion, a sort of Passion play (like that which is still 
performed by Shiite Moslems, but which is not mentioned 
by Sir James Frazer in this connexion) with Ali, the grand- 
son of Mohammed and his two sons Hasan and Hasain 
for its heroes. The legend of Haman in the book of Esther 
supposed to be commemorated at the festival in question 
has preserved a memory of the customs associated with 
it. In this play or rather rite, there was actually put to 
death a man, usually by the beginning of the Christian 
era a condemned criminal, representing the divine king, 
whose reign (if Sir James Frazer is right) was in primitive 
ages often terminated by a violent death in order that 
the life of the chief of the tribe, on whose vigour and vital- 
ity was held to depend the vigour and productiveness 
of its flocks and its crops, might not be suffered to fall into 
feebleness or decay, but might continue in the person of 
a younger successor. For originally, as at Nemi, the 
sanctuary of the Golden Bough (which gives its name 
to Sir James Frazer’s book), each king succeeded to the 
royal dignity by the act of fighting with and slaying his 
predecessor and so becoming, as it is put in Macaulay’s 
Lay, 


‘The priest who slew the slayer 
And should himself be slain.” 


By a sort of accident (the theory continues), the Founder 
of our religion, being condemned to die about that time 
through the machinations of those who were jealous of 
his influence, was put to death in the character of the 
divine hero of this Passion play, asa king anda god. This 
accident suggested to his disciples the notion that he was 
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actually entitled to the dignities thus in mockery con- 
ferred upon him, and associated his memory with the al- 
leged traditional notion of a divine king of Israel who 
died for the good of his people, as well as with the emo- 
tions with which, for immemorial ages, mankind had 
wept for the annual death of the vegetation on which their 
life depended and saluted its resurrection from the dead 
at the vernal equinox, which we call Easter. 

Now, as I have said before, this elaborate theory has 
now been practically abandoned by its author for lack of 
evidence to support it. It was indeed always a very pre- 
carious structure. Without denying, or showing in- 
gratitude for, the great services which the industry and 
ingenuity of Sir James Frazer have rendered to the study 
of the origins of religion, one may be permitted to say 
that it would probably be quite incorrect to regard that 
scholar’s work as having the epoch-making importance 
attributed to it, for example, by M. Salomon Reinach in 
his well-known book Orpheus. Sir James Frazer has of- 
fered us, like George Eliot’s Mr. Casaubon in Middlemarch, 
and like many investigators in the same field before him, 
from Macrobius to Max Miiller, a “key to all the mythol-. 
ogies.” None of his predecessors have been more ingeni- 
ous than he in the combining of indications from very 
various quarters to support his favourite theories; but his 
will, I do not doubt, prove no more a master-key than 
theirs have done, and indeed he has himself now no longer 
the faith in it that once he had. 

But I wish to call attention to one particular weakness 
in the theory formerly advanced by Sir James Frazer re- 
specting the history of our Lord’s Passion, because it seems 
to me to illustrate very well a kind of mistake often made 
both by critics and by apologists of Christianity in dealing 
with the subject of parallels between Christianity and 
other religions. Owing to this mistake the existence of 
such parallels are thought to be more damaging to the 
claims of Christianity than is really the case. This 
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weakness always seemed to me sufficient to render Sir 
James Frazer’s theory untenable as an explanation of the 
way in which Christians came to see in the death of their 
Master the sacrifice of himself by a Divine Being in atone- 
ment for the sins of others; but, in saying this, I do not 
mean to say that I regard the Christian doctrine respect- 
ing Christ’s death and resurrection as having no connexion 
at all with the ancient rites and legends which all over the 
world have expressed the feelings of mankind with respect 
to the cycle of the natural seasons. Nor do I suppose 
that Sir James Frazer, in practically abandoning his special 
theory about the genesis of the story of our Lord’s Passion, 
has abandoned his belief that such a connexion exists. 
But to this I shall return. 

The particular weakness in Sir James Frazer’s theory 
to which I wish first to call your attention is this. He 
seems to have felt no great difficulty in the complete ab- 
sence from the Gospel records, and from the other New 
Testament references to the circumstances of our Saviour’s 
death, of any mention whatever of its connexion with 
such a Passion-play as that enacted by the Shiite Moslems 
in regard to Ali and his sons, although, since the existence 
of such a Passion-play in Palestine at that date is nowhere 
else attested (though there are a few indications of the 
existence of something of the kind in other Semitic com- 
munities at other times)—there is no positive evidence at 
all to set against this remarkable silence on the part of our 
only authorities for the events in question. Now I can- 
not but feel that the reason why it did not occur to Sir 
James Frazer to find this silence a sufficient objection to 
his theory was that he was influenced by an illusory anal- 
ogy (of which he was not perhaps himself fully conscious) 
between the situation of the New Testament writers and 
that of the modern defenders of Christian tradition in re- 
gard to this matter. No doubt Christian apologists of 
today might reasonably be expected to give but a grudg- 
ing welcome to facts, if they be such, which must at any 
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rate prove the accounts which they had always taken as 
authoritative, to have suppressed a very essential feature 
of the situation they professed to describe, and which, 
moreover, seemed to assimilate a principal article of their 
creed to what they had been accustomed to regard as 
mere heathen superstitions. But, on Sir James Frazer’s 
own hypothesis, the position of the original disciples of 
Jesus was quite different. To them the supposed Passion- 
play was something so rich in religious association, and 
so full of religious suggestiveness, that the accidental con- 
nexion between it and their Master’s martyrdom sufficed 
to throw over the latter a mysterious glamour which it 
would not otherwise have had. But if so, what explana- 
tion can possibly be offered of the silence respecting it? 
Would they not rather have insisted upon it, just as they 
did actually insist upon the coincidence of our Lord’s 
death with the slaying of the Paschallamb? It may quite 
plausibly be maintained that this coincidence has affected 
the telling of the narrative, so as to cause a discrepancy 
between the chronology of the synoptists and the Fourth > 
Evangelist, the latter making the death of Christ itself 
fall on the same day as that on which the Paschal lamb 
was slain, while, according to the former, it fell on the 
day after, Jesus having actually celebrated the Passover 
already with his disciples at his Last Supper, which (one 
would certainly suppose from the Synoptic account) took 
place on the regular day of the Passover. Whatever the 
solution of this problem may be, it is plain that the 
coincidence or near coincidence of the death of Jesus with 
a solemn festival of religion did suggest to his followers, if 
not to himself also, the thought that he was the antitype 
to which the ritual of that festival pointed. On this 
coincidence they were quite ready to insist; it appeared 
to them to cast a striking light upon his death and reveal 
its true significance. Why should they have done other- 
wise had it coincided and been, so to say, worked into a 
religious festival which (were Sir James Frazer’s account 
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of it true) would, since its resemblance was much closer, 
have seemed to throw a still more striking light upon it 
than the sacrifice of the Paschal lamb; and which, more- 
over (according to Sir James Frazer), did actually suggest 
to themselves the way of regarding it which made it the 
central feature of the religious tradition handed on by 
them to their successors? There can, I think, be only 
one answer to this question. In this case, whatever may 
be the case elsewhere, the argument from silence is de- 
cisive against the theory in criticism of which I have in- 
voked it. They did not mention the connexion of the 
Lord’s death with the observances with which it is sup- 
posed by Sir James Frazer to have been connected, be- 
cause there was in fact no such connexion at all. 

But it is not my main purpose to point out this weak 
place in a particular theory now practically abandoned by 
its ingenious author. What I wish rather to do is to use 
Sir James Frazer’s mistake as an illustration of a mis- 
taken frame of mind which is far from uncommon in 
students of these subjects. We, the educated Christians 
of the last few centuries in this part of the world, have 
lived for the most part in a society where no religion but 
the Christian has seriously challenged our allegiance. 
When I say “no religion,” I use religion in the historical 
sense of the expression “a religion.”’ I mean an organized 
system of communication established between ourselves 
and the spiritual powers conceived of as having the su- 
preme control of our lives. The alternatives to the Chris- 
tian religion open to us have been either complete scep- 
ticism as to the existence of such powers, or at least as to 
the possibility of establishing communication with them, 
or some extract from the Christian religion, such as obedi- 
ence to its moral precepts apart from its special mode of 
conceiving the Divine Being, or its special methods of 
communion with that Being. Though Europeans have 
often indulged fancies as to the inferiority of some other 
religion—such as Islam or Buddhism—to Christianity, it 
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has been exceedingly rare for them to have even con- 
templated seriously becoming a Moslem or a Buddhist 
and practising these religions as a born Moslem or 
Buddhist might. Hence the practices of other religions 
than Christianity and the doctrines most closely asso- 
ciated therewith have commonly been regarded as some- 
thing with which one could as a civliized European have 
no concern except one of intelligent curiosity. Thus the 
realization that the practices and the associated doctrines 
of Christianity have sometimes a striking resemblance to 
them comes with a shock, and at once suggests the degra- 
dation of Christianity to the level of what we take for 
granted we cannot regard as of any real significance for 
ourselves. And sometimes we picture to ourselves the 
earlier teachers of our religion as no more likely to have 
faced the problems thus raised than the ordinary teacher 
of it in our own time. But we forget that when Christian- 
ity came into the world it came into a world in which other 
religions were alive and powerful and commanded the 
allegiance of educated and civilized men. Its teachers 
and converts must have been perfectly familiar with the 
parallels which startle us (and of which indeed we often 
know only from their writings) and, so far from supposing 
that general resemblances were a disproof of Christian 
claims, considered them as characteristics of anything 
claiming to be a religion. The only question was, which 
of these religions was false and which was true; which 
of these systems of communication could be relied upon 
for bringing us actually into relation with the divinity, 
and which could not. This task of discrimination may 
be difficult; but it is one thing to recognize that discrim- 
ination is necessary and another to suppose that the need 
of discrimination between true religions and false is in- 
consistent with the truth of any, and only shows that, as 
my Japanese friend said, they are alike ‘all nonsense.” 
Our forefathers were accustomed to regard the ritual 
presented in the Old Testament and many of the events 
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recorded in it as types of the life and person of Christ. 
Educated Christians are now perhaps inclined to let this 
view of them fall into the background of their thought. 
This is a natural consequence of the progress of biblical 
criticism which, studying the Bible, in Jowett’s phrase, 
“like any other book” has shown that the customs, the 
stories and even the prophecies of the Old Testament 
can be explained from their circumstances and antecedents 
without supposing a reference to future events which could 
not have been present to the natural consciousness of the 
persons who observed the customs, related the stories, 
enacted the deeds of which the stories are told, or uttered 
the prophecies in question. Perhaps there has been loss 
as well as gain here. That there has been gain for 
the understanding of the Old Testament I do not doubt; 
but the faith that that development of religion, whereof 
the Bible is the monument, was the work of that Spirit 
who spake by the prophets and afterwards rested “not 
by measure”’ upon the Son, this faith must not be let die 
because we abandon the somewhat naive and childish 
fashion in which men of old time thought to detect the 
tokens of his guidance. 

Not in mere echoes of language or in historical paral- 
lels, such as one could find anywhere if one were to take 
the trouble, but in the recurrence throughout the Bible 
in various forms of fundamentally identical sentiments, 
attitudes, aspirations, such as those (to take the most 
obvious instance) which have made the Psalter serve 
throughout the whole history of the Church as the vehicle 
of Christian devotion, may we reasonably recognize that 
unity of inspiration in the Scriptures the consciousness of 
which was once expressed, often fantastically enough as 
to details, in the traditional system of types. No Chris- 
tian nourished on the old tradition found in the Old 
Testament types anything to shake his faith in the anti- 
type; nor do Christians of a more modern school com- 
monly find a difficulty in admitting, not to say insisting 
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upon, the fulfilment by Christ of the ideals of the Old 
Testament. Why should one find it harder to admit 
that he fulfilled also the ideals of religions outside the 
limits of the Old Testament—that the sheep not of that 
fold which he was to bring into his flock should also have 
been taught by their own sacred laws to know his voice? 
Noless doughty a champion of the supreme claims of Christ 
than Athanasius taught that in the human-seeming 
theophanies of the Old Testament, in the patriarchs’ 
visions of the Angel of Jahveh, the Logos “was learning to 
become incarnate.” Might we not, without disloyalty to 
Christ, look in somewhat the same way on such mani- 
festations to the soul of divine sympathy and mercy as 
have been, we cannot doubt, often experienced by the 
worshippers of the Bodhisattva Avalokitésvara, or of 
Amitabha, the Buddha of infinite light? While I think 
it not at all difficult to see why the religion of Israel was 
fit to stand in a relation of peculiar intimacy, in which no 
other ancient religion shared, with the religion which was 
to be the crown of all, it is, I am sure, the task of theology 
in the future—and especially of the theology of the 
mission-field—to apply to other religions the general prin- 
ciples involved in the traditional Christian view of the 
Old Testament as a preparation for the Gospel. If 
precedent be needed for this, it is by no means lacking. 
Even to St. Paul himself the “Law” sometimes stands for 
more than the Law of Moses; the Gentiles too had been 
included under sin, as convicted thereof by the law writ- 
ten in their hearts, along with the Jews, that they might 
be equally recipients of the grace of God in Christ. 
Philosophy, said Clement of Alexandria, was a ravdtywyés 
to the Greeks, as the Law to the Jews, to bring them to 
Christ. It is true that here and elsewhere (and the fact 
is an important one) the part corresponding in the life of 
the Gentile world to that played by the Law in the life of 
Israel’s world is assigned rather to conscience and to 
philosophy than to the heathen religions strictly speaking. 
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This was consonant with the attitude of Greek philosophy 
itself to the religion of the people among whom it arose, 
at least until the latest period of its development. It was 
the outstanding difference between Greek philosophers 
and Jewish prophets that the latter purified their national 
religion while the former failed to do this, and developed 
their theology in practically entire independence of the 
popular forms of worship. This difference may no doubt 
be traced to differences in the religions of the two peoples: 
the one presumably lending itself more easily to the 
process of purification than the other. Yet one may 
sometimes wonder whether one could have guessed this 
at the outset of the processes, however obvious it may be 
in the result. To the same difference no doubt it is 
largely due that primitive Christian teachers tended to 
seek for witnesses to Christianity in the anima naturaliter 
Christiana, or in the speculations of philosophers who held 
themselves aloof from popular religion, rather than in 
the polytheistic and often unchaste practices of that pop- 
ular religion itself. 

Now, however, it is possible for us to recognize more 
fully than was then easy the kinship with Christianity 
not only of the religion of Israel, into which its Founder 
was born and to which he conformed, not only of the moral 
teaching and theological speculation of philosophers, who, 
born and bred in other religions had been inspired to rise 
above them, but also of the heathen religions themselves. 
A perverse and fanciful scholar, Mr. F. O. Cornford of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, wrote not long since a book 
with the title From Religion to Philosophy in which he 
seeks the key to Greek philosophy in the mythological 
conceptions of the Greek religion with which the Greek 
philosophers were familiar. This enquiry is conducted 
by him, in my judgment at least, on entirely wrong lines, 
since both the experiences of religions and the problems 
of philosophy are treated by him purely from without, 
and therefore their true nature as they actually occur or 
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present themselves ignored in favour of a treatment of 
their modes of expression which could end nowhere else 
than in my Japanese friend’s conviction that “religion 
is all nonsense,” supplemented by the further conviction 
that philosophy is “all nonsense” too. But little as I can 
think that Mr. Cornford has succeeded in his treatment 
of his subject, I agree with him thus far, that I suppose the 
first consciousness of that with which philosophy is ever 
concerned, namely the All, the all-inclusive Reality, 
within which we find ourselves and all our surroundings 
comprehended, is a religious consciousness of it; that it is 
in and through religion that man attains to the point at 
which the problems of philosophy become problems for 
him at all. If this be so, we can regard the philosophy of 
the Greeks, and of any other people that has philosophy, 
as not merely the critic and rival of the religion of that 
people but as its offspring. We can also from the point of 
vantage of a distant age, see more clearly than was pos- 
sible in the earlier days of Gentile Christianity, the actual 
debt which historical Christianity has owed to the re- 
ligion of its converts outside as well as within the fold of 
Israel. There has been of late by way of reaction a good 
deal of exaggeration of this debt, as in the popular fashion 
of seeking in the mythology religions of the early Roman 
empire the principal source of much that is most charac- 
teristic in Christian doctrine. But this exaggeration 
should not blind us to the fact that historical Christianity 
has taken up into itself not a little of the tradition of 
Graeco-Roman religion; any more than our dislike of the 
tendency which has occasionally manifested itself in 
modern Germany, and which the present war has forced 
upon our notice, to talk as though Christianity needed 
to be inoculated for its health’s sake with an infusion of 
Teutonic racial prejudice, should prevent us from seeing 
that a living Christianity must go on taking up into itself 
that part of the spiritual life of any nation wherein it has 
made itself at home, which is capable of being thus bap- 
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tized into Christ. For so do the kings of the earth bring 
their glory, and honour into the Holy City. 

I have already referred to the now fashionable view 
that we have in Christianity only the survival of a group 
of “mystery-religions” centring in the doctrine of the 
death and resurrection of a God in human form, with 
whom the initiated identify themselves by some kind of 
sacramental communion. This doctrine is explained as 
having referred originally to the annual decay and re- 
vival of the crops on which human life depends, which 
afterwards came to be regarded as a prophecy of the 
individual man’s return to life from death. 

I shall certainly not pretend to deal exhaustively with 
this subject here. But I will make a few observations 
upon it. In the first place the evidence for the historical 
connexion of Christianity with the known mystery-re- 
ligions of the Roman empire is much less strong than is 
sometimes assumed. The immediate antecedents of the 
Pauline doctrine of the Atonement are certainly not Pagan 
but Jewish. It is not possible (as Professor Percy Gard- 
ner has well pointed out) to think of St. Paul going to 
what he regarded as the service of demons for the explica- 
tion of the beliefs he held most sacred. Nor, I think one 
may fairly say, is there anything in his writings or in those 
of the other New Testament writers to suggest that he or 
they did so. Whatever connexion there may once have 
been between the ritual of the Old Testament Israelites 
and those of the other Mediterranean peoples lay in 
the apostolic age too far back—the influence of the 
traditions of Mediterranean paganism on Christian art 
and ritual too much in the future—for it to be reasonable 
for us to seek therein for the key to the apostolic Christol- 
ogy. At the same time I do not at all wish to deny that 
the Gentile public, if I may so put it, to which the Gospel 
first appealed, was one familiar with and attracted by a 
type of religion in which communion with divine beings 
who were held to have died and lived again after death 
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played a considerable part; that the ritual connected with 
this type of religion went back to the primitive ceremonies 
associated with the annual vicissitudes of nature; and that 
the development of Christian piety was, as was natural, 
not by any means unaffected by the beliefs and practices 
of religions of this type other than the Christian. These 
are facts of great historic interest; but 1t would be a great 
error, I feel sure, to regard the establishment of them 
as fraught with peril to Christian faith. For, in the first 
place, that a human need of atonement, a human aspira- 
tion after immortality should have created from remote 
ages a mythology consisting of wonderful tales in which it 
is described as satisfied, but in which we place no credence, 
no more excludes a real historic satisfaction of these 
needs and aspirations than my disbelief in the story of 
Medea’s dragon-chariot leads me to deny the real exist- 
ence of Zeppelins. And yet it would be quite true to 
say that it is Just that old ambition of man to travel 
through the air, an ambition to the existence of which 
legends like those of Medea testify, which has in the in- 
vention of aircraft at last been fulfilled. 

Again, there is nothing surprising, nothing to which 
there are not many parallels, in the fact that ritual and 
language originally devised to express the thoughts and 
feelings of men with respect to certain facts should have 
come to be used as the expression of their thoughts and 
feelings with respect to other facts which have replaced 
those earlier ones as objects of their attention and inter- 
est. Nor, in particular, should there be anything new 
and startling in the consideration that the natural process 
of the seasons should serve as a type of, and tend its asso- 
ciations to, the spiritual truths about which the Christian 
religion centres. Who does not remember Christian 
hymns which connect the gladness of spring with that 
of Easter without any disparagement to the latter? 

And lastly, this being so, we need not wonder that in 
the course of its history, the Christian Church adopted 
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. large part of the tradition of this older, and, in a sense 
yerhaps more proper than that which the expression has 
nost often borne, this natural religion, into itself; or that 
he came to keep as festivals of her own not only the feast 
yf the vernal equinox, her Lord having actually been 
rucified at the Jewish feast of that season, but (for ex- 
umple) the feast of the winter solstice and of the sun’s 
xirth as the festival of his birth upon whom she looked 
is the Sun of righteousness; although for this latter 
Jate there was no authority in genuine Christian tradition. 

Nor need we wonder if there have been many times and 
places where Christianity seems to have done little more 
than modify the nomenclature of older religions; though 
we need not therefore think that even this Christian 
nomenclature was of no value or importance; for it always 
holds the door open so to say for the Gospel, by pointing 
to the New Testament as the authentic record of the 
manifestation of God in the flesh. 

For it is no little matter that the emotions which have 
gathered round many a dying and resuscitated god—Osiris, 
Adonis, Attis (to take the three who form the subject of 
an interesting section of Frazer’s Golden Bough)—should 
be concentrated on the historical Jesus, whose teaching 
and life lie before us in the New Testament. I know, of 
course, that there are those who would deny the historicity 
of Jesus; but I regard this denial as the mere wantonness 
of doubt. I shall content myself with referring to three 
writers who will not be accused of undue prejudice in 
this respect—to Sir James Frazer himself (Adonis the 
Scapegoat), to Mr. Conybeare (The Historical Christ) and to 
M. Loisy (A propos [Histoire des Réligions). If Chris- 
tianity is able through its doctrine of the Incarnation to 
exercise a saving power which was lacking to the moral 
teaching of the Greek philosophers, profoundly as the 
civilized world and the Christian Church itself are indebted 
thereto, it is also true that the moral teaching of Chris- 
tianity essentially differentiates it from religions, however 
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near akin one may take them to have been, which shared 
with it something of the power of that appeal which its 
doctrine of the Atonement and its sacramental system 
make to the religious emotions. Again, even if we think 
the Saviour-gods of the mystic creeds which for a time 
contended with Christianity for spiritual supremacy in 
the Roman empire were conceived in complete inde- 
pendence of the historical figure of Jesus, yet after all it 
was not even pretended that they were historical figures 
in the sense in which he was represented as such. This 
was what gave its special importance, as the test-doctrine, 
to that affirmation by which the writer whom we call 
St. John would have us “‘try the spirits,” the affirmation, 
namely, that “Jesus Christ has come in the flesh.” 
Beyond doubt at the beginning of the Christian era the 
world subject to the Roman emperors was seeking for a 
saviour, who should bring in a reign of righteousness, 
through union with whom man might die to sin and rise 
again to newness of life. We need not now regard all those 
who claimed to be able to satisfy some part of this demand 
as having had nothing of genuine value to offer. But was 
the world wrong when on the whole it found that the best 
offer made to -it was that of the Christian Church; the 
offer, namely, of fellowship with Jesus Christ? There was 
a real sense in which Augustus was a “saviour of civiliza- 
tion’’; the sympathetic reader of Apuleius will not deny 
an upliftmg power to the mysteries of Isis; nor is there any 
reason to doubt the sincerity of the faith which animated 
the devotees of Mithras. And yet what message or 
import had the imperial power of Rome for the individ- 
ual soul? What security for moral values was there in the 
worship of a goddess who was but a personification of 
Nature in all its myriad forms? What satisfaction was 
in store for the Mithras worshipper who realized that the 
exploits of his divine saviour were but an old legend borne 
along the ages without pretence of historic verification, 
nay, that that saviour himself was truly no other than 
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the sun in the sky? Christianity, in contrast to these, 
offered as a Saviour an historical person who had lived and 
died then only a short time ago; whose moral character 
equalled or surpassed that of a Socrates or an Epictetus; 
whose kingdom, if at last it was to appear in power and 
dash in pieces the Roman empire itself, was already 
present among men in the hearts of his followers, not as 
an outward system of law and order, no matter how 
efficient and just, but as “righteousness and peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghost.” 

Moreover, I would claim for Christianity not merely 
such superiority as I have indicated to rival mystery- 
religions contemporary with its appearance on the stage 
of Graeco-Roman civilization, but what may be called 
the central position in the world’s religious development. 
This, of course, involves the recognition of a genuine 
relationship of Christianity to other religions as the basis 
of a recognition of its own special claims. May I quote, as 
expressing what I have in my mind, some words of my 
own written ten years ago upon this subject? ? “A rational 
and secure ground for the preference of one religion can, 
as it seems to me, be found only when its organic rela- 
tionship to others is admitted. It is important for Chris- 
tians to remember that the view which is traditional in 
Christian theology of the relation of Judaism to Christian- 
ity, however much it may in the past have expressed 
itself in ways uncongenial to our modern methods of 
thought and inconsistent with the results of historical 
criticism, contains a valuable principle ready for extension 
to other ethnic religions. To regard Judaism rather as 

the representative of non-Christian religions, the first with 
_ which Christianity was in contact, because it was out of 
it that it originally grew (though it was afterwards to 
strike roots in others also), rather than as in a class alto- 
gether apart as ‘revealed,’ while in the others there was 


2The Notion of Revelation, a paper read before the Pan-Anglican 
Conference of 1908. 
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nothing truly divine, is to regard it in a way which is not 
without precedent among the ancient masters of Christian 
theology, and which is natural to us, who are much more 
fully aware than were our fathers of the close connexion 
of the religion in which Christ and His apostles grew up 
both with antecedent and with surrounding heathenism. 
It has been usual for Christian theologians to regard 
Judaism as containing indeed implicitly or in a less perfect 
form what is explicitly or perfectly stated in the Gospel; 
but the constant usage of the old Testament by the 
Church alongside of the New means also that the less 
perfect statement is not simply superseded; it has a per- 
manent place of its own in the organism of Christian 
doctrine. There is no need to regard Judaism only in this 
way. In practice, if not in theory, the Church has treated 
the religion of the Graeco-Roman world as it has treated 
Judaism. Many of the materials of the Catholic system 
of dogma, organization, ritual are derived from that 
religion and the culture historically connected with it. 
The body of the world’s religious experience constitutes 
an organic whole; but that does not mean that, because 
each part has its place, therefore any part will do as well 
as any other. It means indeed just the reverse; for an 
organism has a definite structure and a definite manner 
of growth. In regard to the secular civilization of the 
world we always recognize that this is so. The philo- 
sophical and scientific development which is central for 
universal civilization is that which originates among the 
Greeks. The existing political system of the world traces 
its descent from the Roman empire. In the same way the 
main line of religious development is, I take it, that which 
centres in the Christian Church. This is not to say that 
the religious contributions of all the peoples who have 
come or will come into connection with that develop- 
ment do not really and truly modify it. What the Church 
after its emergence from Judaism drew from the soil of 
Graeco-Roman civilization in which it struck such deep 
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roots, what it has drawn since from other soil—Celtiec or 
Teutonic or Slavonie—in which it struck yet new roots 
in later centuries, all makes the resulting growth different 
from what it would be, had it not struck these new roots 
in soil so remote from that in which the seed was at first 
matured. Nor is this an adequate metaphor. Better 
would be the apostolic one of the grafting in of new 
cuttings upon another stock. The seed from the first of 
Israel’s trees, sown by our Lord in Palestine, is not the 
only germ from which the religious life of the present or 
of the future springs or will spring. But it is, in a real 
sense, into the stock that sprang thence, that the grafting 
has been and yet will be. In our own day (I wrote this in 
1908), we are watching not without wonder and appre- 
hension the entry into the general life of the civilized 
world of a nation whose religious tradition cannot be 
traced to Israel, nor its tradition of secular wisdom to 
Greece, nor its political order to Rome. This is a new 
phenomenon in the history of our civilization, for of 
Mohammedan culture these things could not be said with 
the same truth. The Mohammedan world, like the 
Christian, looked back, though it may be through a dis- 
torting medium, to the sacred personages of Israel, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus; to the masters of Greek thought, 
Plato and Aristotle; to Alexander, the forerunner of 
Caesar, if not to Caesar himself. None of these names 
enter into the national tradition of Japan. Yet the advent 
of the Japanese does, I think, but illustrate anew the truth 
of the organic unity of the world’s civilization and of its 
religion. None would hesitate toadmit that, while Japanese 
men of science now meet on equal terms with their 
European colleagues as fellow labourers in the field of exact 
knowledge, this has only come to pass through their 
contact with the general scientific tradition which reaches 
back through the philosophers of Christendom to the 
philosophers of Greece. They are now fellow heirs with us 
of this tradition. They are in no way bound to follow; they 
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may, for all we know, come to lead; but the past cannot 
be altered; the gospel of science came to them from 
Christendom and not from them to Christendom. The 
case of religion is parallel. It is interesting to note how 
candidly a cultivated and thoughtful Japanese, Mr. 
Anesaki, in his article in the Hibbert Journal for October 
1905, can admit that the religion of the future must be 
Christian. It is not claimed that Buddhism is the main 
stream or the main stock (we may vary our metaphor 
with advantage), however much the accession of the 
Buddhistic tradition may make the religion of the future 
different from the Christianity of today.” 

“Tt would be generally admitted that, in any complex 
religious system which has grown up through a long 
course of development, different parts must be held to be 
of different importance. There is in it a ‘word of God’ 
and also a ‘tradition of men,’ sometimes serving as a 
‘hedge of the law,’ a protection to the great principles with 
which it is associated, sometimes making it of none effect. 
But to draw the line is difficult. Much as the influence 
which for a long while past Buddhism has been exerting 
over the higher minds of Christendom may be intensified 
when a nation trained by Buddhism, not by Christianity, 
becomes a co-operator in the task of civilization, yet it 
will always be true that it was in Christendom that the 
task of developing universal civilization was begun, even 
though the latest come labourers, as in our Lord’s parable, 
are made equal to those that were there long before. As 
the Jews of old had to learn with difficulty to admit on 
equal terms with themselves those who were not born the 
heirs of the promises, we Western Gentiles may have to 
learn the same lesson with respect to the Eastern; but the 
Gospel will always have come from us to them as it came 
to us from the Jews, and it will still be true that, in the 
words of Athanasius, the commonwealth of Israel will 
have been the school of the knowledge of God to all 
nations; or, in the older language of Scripture itself, that 
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in the seed of Abraham, which is Christ, all the nations 
of the earth are to be blessed.” 

It is thus an essential feature of Christianity that it 
claims to be more and other than a national religion: that 
for it there is neither Greek nor Jew, barbarian nor Sey- 
thian, bond or free: that it witnesses to the breaking 
down in Christ of the wall of partition, as at first between 
Jew and Gentile, so eventually, between all the peoples, 
nations and languages which it welcomes into the flock 
of the one great Shepherd of God’s sheep. 

Those of us who have non-Christian Indian friends, 
especially from those parts of India where there is no an- 
cient Indian Christian Church, know that they are apt 
to suspect Christian influence in their country as a foreign 
influence inimical to their native culture and an instru- 
ment of European aggression. They forget that Chris- 
tianity is to us also in its origin an alien creed. The only 
nation which can claim it as its own is not now, as a nation, 
a political unity. So that no State can claim Christianity 
as of right belonging to itself. 

Nor is this merely a matter of history. No doubt 
there are many nominal Christians whose attachment to 
Christianity is merely their attachment to a part of their 
national inheritance; and still more, including many 
whom it would be unjust to describe as merely nominal 
Christians, do not (chiefly from lack of imagination) dis- 
criminate what is essentially and universally Christian in 
their religion from what are characteristic (and quite 
legitimate) developments of Christian usage due to the 
interaction with Christianity of the character and tradi- 
tions of their particular nation. 

But there is no instructed Christian but knows, if he 
does but ask himself, that Christianity is not the product 
of his own nation; that the heroes of its sacred literature 
are not (unless he be a Jew) his national heroes in any 
sense; nor, even if he be a Jew, are they the heroes of the 
nation whose citizen politically he may be. 
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There is, I am convinced, a place for patriotism among 
the virtues of the Christian, as there is also for family 
affection; but to the Christian neither the claims of his 
nation nor that of his family, however real and however 
sacred, can be supreme or ultimate. And the more ear-— 
nest a Christian a man is, the more certainly will he be ask- 
ing himself, is he ready to leave father and mother, home 
and country—the things next after God most venerable 
and most holy—at the divine call, which tolerates no 
rivals to its claim. Thus it is sometimes difficult for the 
Christian to remember that this abiding distinction (even 
where they may coincide) of the appeal of his religion 
from the appeal of his nation, which haunts him even 
where in practice or feeling he puts it aside, is not easily 
realized by the Indian, especially if he has been bred in 
Hinduism. For the Hindu the claims usually seem to be 
(as they have been for the most part for the human race 
throughout history) not two but one and the same; so 
that he can only see in the pressing of Christianity upon 
him an insistence that he should substitute wholesale an 
alien culture for his own inherited culture, which, while 
he knows it to be inferior in material efficiency to the civ- 
ilization of Europe, he not without reason regards as per- 
meated more thoroughly than the civilization of modern 
Europe with the recollection of things spiritual and 
eternal. 

There may be some who will ask, whether in talking 
of Christianity as the climax of religious development, we 
are not forgetting or ignoring its claim to be a revelation. 
These I will only invite to consider more closely what 
in the sphere of religion the relation of revelation to de- 
velopment must be if either be real at all. Must they 
not allow that whatever is true in religion, wherever it be 
found, must be acknowledged to be revealed; for how 
else could we know God but by his manifesting himself 
to us? Have we not, on the other hand, even at the cul- 
minating point of revelation, to admit that, in the 
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Apostle’s words, we have this treasure in earthen vessels? 
Is this not for Christians something more than an admis- 
sion, is it not the very Gospel they have to proclaim: 
that in the face of Jesus Christ, true man of the seed of 
David according to the flesh, we have seen the glory 
of God, and worshipped in him God’s consubstantial Son: 
and that in the subsequent development of the religion 
which he inaugurated we are in fact living by his consub- 
stantial Spirit, in whose power it could be said of his fol- 
lowers that greater works than his should they do because 
he was gone to his Father? 
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Some Gladstone Friendships’ 
As Recorded in Letters to His Daughter Mary. 


By W. L. Bevan, Pu.D. 


The great characters to whose achievements are due 
the noblest features in our modern life are still close 
enough to us to guide and inspire the deeds of the present. 
In this exalted class of leadership no one stands out 
more definitely on the heights of Christian statesman- 
ship than Mr. Gladstone. One feels that he, like St. 
Louis, did his work manfully as a Christian warrior and 
consecrated leader. State organisms may be brought to 
reflect more justly the ideals of a Christian social order 
than were attained by any democracy in Mr. Gladstone’s 
life-time, but the secret of his power came ultimately 
to rest on an unshifting foundation—the sincerity of 
a great and noble Christian soul. 

There was nothing artificial in the atmosphere of the 
life Mr. Gladstone lived. Whatever he touched he 
adorned, not in the special sense in which this phrase 
is used by Dr. Johnson in connection with Oliver Gold- 
smith, but in the simple unobtrusive phases of his life as 
aman and acitizen. Itisan advantage which cannot be 
over-valued to be brought, by these Hawarden letters 
written to Mr. Gladstone’s daughter, into fresh and 
personal relationship with the circle in which Mr. Glad- 
stone moved in those later days of his career, when in 
spite of the burning struggles of Irish Home Rule and 
the perplexities of foreign policy he had come to occupy 


*This article is based on Some Hawarden Letters, 1878-1913, 
written to Mrs. Drew (Miss Mary Gladstone), before and after 
her marriage, and published by Nisbet & Co., London. 
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that commanding position accepted everywhere, indi- 
cated with expressive naiveté in the designation “Grand 
Old Man.” It was an intangible autocratic power 
exercised as a patriarch with no self-seeking by the 
great democrat of English politics. 

The vision of God has a larger application in Christian 
history than would be assigned to it in the isolated 
religious speculations of the God-seeking soul of the mystic. 
The vision of God has been an inspiration to men who 
have borne the burden and heat of the day in the world’s 
progress. Even the Emperor Constantine with his blind 
and debasing loyalty to the fixed traditions of the Roman 
State had a moment of vision which seems to have 
produced in his mind a desire to bring into the society 
over which he ruled some recognition of a new type of 
ethical principle. St. Louis of France lived a whole life 
of vision in which he strove to make the common secular 
order of a feudalized society a means of bringing to 
perfection the elemental virtues of the Christian life as 
held before his eyes in the teaching of the Mediaeval 
Church. 

The power of so-called other-worldliness has never been 
strong enough to eradicate the instinctive feeling that 
the Christian statesman can play a manful and con- 
sistent part in the midst of national aims and intents. 
The problem of the present day is to give a better 
reflection in our social order to this instinctive feeling. 
Our danger at present is the possibility of forgetting that 
results cannot be accomplished by the surface mechanism 
of society, by the written words of legislation, or by 
conscientious development of administrative control. 
Christianity has only a dialectical value when divorced 
from Christian living. A Christianized social order means 
that the men and women composing it must themselves 
be Christians in the most intimate and intelligent sense. 

This is the vision of God that Mr. Gladstone saw, and 
in every point of his career one feels the depth of his 
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consecration to a great ideal. To make the law of 
Christian living a power among his contemporaries was 
for him the touchstone of a nation’s strength. 

» One must not look for the atmosphere of the salon 
in Mr. Gladstone’s home life. The days of Holland 
House had long since passed away. At Hawarden 
there is nothing to remind us of a society in which such 
men as Lord Lyndhurst, Samuel Rogers and Mr. Greville 
moved. Mr. Gladstone himself was brought up in the 
austere school of Sir Robert Peel. Politics and states- 
manship were the business of his life, and he took up 
this business with a consecrated purpose. Influenced 
as he was by the religious intensity concentrated in the 
Oxford Movement, he brought the seriousness of this 
movement into the field of public life, and his public 
positions were to him a continuous apostolate. There 
was not much sympathy in Mr. Gladstone’s character 
as far as we can see for the Horatian maxim: Desipere 
in loco. We cannot imagine his name being associated 
with either what are commonly called good stories or 
what is entitled in a society sense good fellowship. 
Hawarden was the home of a great Englishman, for 
whom the meaning of the word Reform had a far more 
profound significance than it had ever had with the 
~Whigs who were responsible for the great political revo- 
lution of 1832. Mr. Gladstone’s vision of his duties 
as leader of the English democracy demanded an 
emotionally intense devotion such as could not have 
been understood by Radicals of the generation imme- 
diately before him, men who at their best were inspired 
by a stolid type of rationalism intermingled with a strong 
infusion of stoic ethics. 

Apart from the men with whom Mr. Gladstone had 
come into contact through his associations with Oxford 
in the earlier days of his political career, the circle of 
his intimacies took its colouring from his environment 
as a political leader. How far his consistency went in 
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bringing into his whole personal relations that same 
intensity of principle displayed in his public career is 
visible in this volume of his daughter’s correspondents. 
With the fewest of exceptions the letters come from those 
who are the devoted followers of Mr. Gladstone’s policies 
as the champion of an ever advancing liberalism. An 
amusing example of the awe and respect inspired by Mr. 
Gladstone’s antipathy to compromise even in the field 
of social intercourse is brought out in Canon Scott 
Holland’s story of how Mr. Ruskin was induced to make 
his famous pilgrimage to Hawarden. We know from 
Ruskin’s biographer that it was Mrs. Drew’s influence 
that prompted her father to extend an invitation to 
Ruskin to visit Hawarden. Through Burne-Jones and 
other mutual friends Miss Gladstone had become per- 
sonally acquainted with Ruskin and after coming to know 
her father’s interest in one of Mr. Ruskin’s Oxford 
lectures she felt assured that there would be a common 
ground between two men who were equally intense in 
their convictions though so far apart in all that stood 
for questions of social and political policy. 

As a matter of fact a sympathetic bridge had been 
discovered, and, slight as it was, it was secure enough 
to offer an avenue of approach to something that might 
develop into a field of friendship. In the lecture referred 
to Mr. Ruskin had spoken impressively “of the reality 
of the ministration of good angels and of that real adver- 
sity of the principalities and powers of Satan in which 
without exception all earnest Christians have believed, 
and the appearance of which to the imagination of the 
greatest and holiest of them has been the root without 
exception of all the greatest art produced by the human 
mind or hand in this world.”” Even this unique bond 
of sympathy was felt to be unreliable by one of the 
principals in the famous meeting, for Canon Scott Holland 
tells us that during the first day of Mr. Ruskin’s visit 
to Hawarden he often spoke mysteriously of a possible 
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telegram which might call him home at any hour; this 
was the delicate way which the prophet of art had 
arranged to extricate himself if need arose from possible 
vigorous onslaughts on the part of the prophet of 
democracy, the prospect of a conflict not being abso- 
lutely shut out by a common recognition of the malignant 
powers of a supernatural order. 

Still the visit was a great success. Both champions 
might well have ascribed this result to the ministration 
of good angels in warding off topics of a dangerous 
character. Ruskin himself seems to have forgotten under 
the influence of Hawarden that he was sleeping on a 
volcano, and after his return he wrote to one of his 
correspondents the following account of his experience 
in Mr. Gladstone’s society: “‘I have had two very happy 
days at Mr. Gladstone’s, happy chiefly in enabling me 
to end all doubt in my own mind as to his simple and 
most kindly and unambitious character, and therefore 
to read all that he says or does in its due light. It is 
very beautiful to see him with his family and his family 
with him, and his quite naive delight in showing me his 
trees went straight to my heart.” 

These words indicating a hardly hoped-for disillusion- 
ment must not be taken to imply that Mr. Ruskin was 
almost persuaded to be a full-fledged Gladstonian on 
subjects not connected with the mysteries of the super- 
natural world. Indeed the records show that the malig- 
nant power of darkness was introduced into Ruskin’s 
relationship with Gladstone in a way that might have 
seemed disconcerting to the optimistic friends of both 
who were trying to steer the two champions away from 
uncomfortable and debatable subjects. Homer. was 
selected as safe neutral ground for mutual converse, 
but we are told how when Mr. Gladstone discussed pre- 
historic exchange in the Homeric age and used the 
authority of Homer to justify the primitive use of barter 
according to the laws of modern economic science, this 
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eloquent exposition had the opposite effect from that 
intended, for Mr. Ruskin’s only remark was to say in a 
tone of bitter regret after hearing Mr. Gladstone’s 
argument: ‘And to think that the devil of political 
economy was alive even then.” At another time Mr. 
Gladstone in talking of Walter Scott dropped the remark 
that Sir Walter had made Scotland. Ruskin inquired 
as to the meaning of the phrase. Mr. Gladstone then 
seized the opportunity of pointing out the amazing 
contrast between the means of communication before 
Sir Walter wrote compared with the present day, men- 
tioning the number of coaches that were now conveying 
masses of happy trippers up and down the Trossachs. 
Ruskin, whose face had been deepening with horror, 
could bear it no longer. “‘But, my dear Sir,” he broke 
out, “that is not making Scotland, it is unmaking it.” 
Those who know the catalogue of Ruskin anecdotes with 
the forcible expletives they preserve of the master’s 
intense disgust at those who disagreed with him or 
misunderstood him will wonder at the mildness he dis- 
played during the Hawarden visit. 

Mrs. Drew’s volume shows the gentler side of Ruskin’s 
character. Even to the last, during the sunset of his own 
life, there was still upon him the reflection of that deeply 
moving romance ending in tragedy, his devotion to Rose 
La Touche. No matter how weak or how depressed he 
was, he was always unfailingly kindly tempered to his 
young girl friends. Two very characteristic examples 
in his most delightful vein come from Mrs. Drew’s 
portfolio. Writing of his autobiographical experiment 
Ruskin remarks: “I thought you’d have forgotten all 
about Praeterita, and wasn’t troubling myself, but some 
are coming bound in a few days, and I'll write an ‘M’ 
in one of them. The second volume is giving me a lot 
of trouble, because I have to describe things in it that 
people never see nowadays—and it’s like writing about 
the moon. Also, when I begin to crow a little, it doesn’t 
read so pretty as the humble pie” (p. 215). 
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Then there cannot be forgotten the following personal 
benediction sent to Miss Gladstone when he hears of 
her intended marriage. 

“Bless you? Blest if I do: I’ll give you absolution if 
you come and ask for it meekly, but don’t you know 
how I hate girls marrying Curates? You must come 
directly and play me some lovely tunes—it’s the best 
chance you'll have of doing anything to please me, for 
I don’t like married women; I like sibyls and children 
and vestals and so on. Not that I mean to quarrel with 
you if you’ll come now and make it up . . . you have 
been very faithful to me through all my wicked sayings 
about papa (I can tell you there’d have been a word 
or two more if you hadn’t been in the way). As for the 
poverty and cottage and all the rest of that nonsense, 
do you think you’ll get any credit in heaven for being 
poor when you fall in love first? If you had married a 
bishop and made him live in a pigstye—da la bonne 
heure!’’—(p. 208). 

Mr. Ruskin was by temperament altogether out of 
sympathy with the narrowness and contentiousness of 
the religious world with which he often found himself 
forced to come in contact. But his teaching on art was 
implicitly involved with the continuous traditions of the 
Mediaeval Church. In the sincerity of his own nature 
he could not fail to draw the due conclusion as to the 
foundations of religion. The following passages taken 
from Ruskin’s biography by Sir E. T. Cook show how 
firmly he stood for the one solid ground of a genie 
Gospel of Art. 

“T shall be entirely grateful to you if you will take the 
trouble to contradict any news gossip of this kind which 
may be disturbing the minds of any of my Scottish 
friends. I was, am, and can be, only a Christian Catholie 
in the wide and eternal sense. I have been that these 
five-and-twenty years at least. Heaven keep me from 
being less as I grow older! but I am no more likely to 
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become a Roman Catholic than a Quaker, Evangelical, 
or Turk.” 

*“ “All true Christianity,’ he says in his ninth Letter 
on the Lord’s Prayer, ‘is known, as its Master was, in 
breaking of bread, and all false Christianity in stealing 
it. Let the clergyman only apply—with impartial and 
level sweep—to his congregation the great pastoral 
order: The man that will not work neither should he 
eat: and be resolute in requiring each member of his 
flock to tell him what—day by day—they do to earn 
their dinners;—and he will find an entirely new view of 
life and its sacraments open upon him and them.’ He 
believed intensely that ‘every good and perfect gift is 
from above,’ and he had little sympathy with the ascetic 
ideal, which would renounce them. But he believed no 
less intensely, with Lowell, that faith without works 
was dead. If his communion was thus broad, so also 
was his creed. He believed in the universality of in- 
spiration; he attributed it to ‘the whole body of believers, 
in so far as they are partakers of the Grace of Christ, 
the Love of God, and the Fellowship of the Holy Ghost.’ ” 

As we have seen, the difficult task of bringing Mr. 
Ruskin and Mr. Gladstone together was entrusted to 
the hands of Henry Scott Holland. No more charming 
or sincere intermediary for this delicate piece of social 
diplomacy could have been selected. In Mrs. Drew’s 
collection Canon Scott Holland stands as a represen- 
tative of the younger generation, and yet now we must 
speak of him as among those who no longer can be 
looked to to present to the modern world the highest 
ideals of Anglican Christianity. Canon Scott Holland 
was a devoted disciple of Mr. Gladstone, but he was 
no mere imitator in the political school of liberalism. 
He had a poet’s power of bringing the highest principles 
of Christian loyalty and devotion into contact with the 
‘dull reality of ordinary life. He was a man to dream 
dreams and see visions, and his life as well as his words 
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have been an inspiration to thousands of admirers in 
England, who under his prophetic appeals have felt 
impelled to work for social betterment under the banner 
of Jesus Christ. Scott Holland was rich in his friend- 
ships; we know from his own hand how closely he 
was able to approach in sympathetic relationship men 
and women of his day widely separated by interests and 
aims from the conventional ecclesiastical world. Those 
who fear that the well-spring of English biography and 
reminiscence has begun to run thin and weak may rest 
assured that when the correspondence of Scott Holland 
is published it will stand alongside the highest examples 
of this type of literature. Glimpses of what is in store 
for us are to be found in the pages of Mrs. Drew’s 
collection. Only a bare presentation of the letters from 
the pen of Scott Holland can be reproduced here. 

“T picked up The Redemption of Edward Strachan (by 
W. H. Dawson) yesterday and read it in the Underground 
(the greatest physical sin I can commit) and so forgot 
myself that I shot round to Paddington instead of 
getting out at Gloucester Road for Putney Bridge! . . . 
It is powerful and absorbing, and it thrills.” 

“What I should say is that it is every man’s plain 
duty just now not to omit the qualifying mercies. We 
have exhausted our powers of anguish and indignation 
and we are left with the sense of impotence which para- 
lyses or maddens. We must face the thing with all such 
seriousness as action requires, and that involves countingup 
all our resources. And they are more than this book allows. 
He is still in the condition one is in at the start—looking 
on—watching the horrible thing, touching its first chill. 
Go deeper, it betters; there is more doing than you think 
at first, there is more joy and relief than you could deem 
possible. The children of the slums! How they leap 
and dance! The intense affection of the wild girls for 
those who help! The churches: they are not all shut 
and dismal. In Hoxton itself five at least I know, open, 
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warm, with a multitude of tender happy kindnesses 
moving round them... . It is so bad, the evil case, 
that we must keep our eyes on the good. I have had a 
cousin living in quite as bad a yard as Edward Strachan, 
in the wildest bit of Charterhouse, and those most 
within tell a different tale: they are the least despairing” 
(p. 254). 

Invited to take a sea voyage with the Gladstone 
family, Scott Holland begs off from such an experience. 

“Oh! and the voyage! How can I? I am pledged. 

. And the ship! I know those ships! The huger 
they are the more awful the long, uplifting heave, and 
the more hideous the slow, sinking subsidence in the 
unending abyss. How could I hang on the lips of the 
P. M. while my whole physical self was itself hung, in 
dreadful suspense, on the top of each hanging wave? 
The throbs of admiration that ought to shake me would 
only intermingle with the groans that would follow 
each throb of the groaning screw. I turn entirely green, 
too, on these occasions, which makes me an unpleasant 
companion—assuming a more or less livid hue according 
to the weather. So I must thank you heartily. It would 
have been ‘immense fun,’ as you say; if only it had been 
on dry land! Why do these ships go to sea? They are 
most fascinating things in themselves: so bright and 
clean and gay. They spoil it all by going on the water. 
So it is always in life—the best things have some queer 
twist in them and get perverted” (p. 127). 

Later on he overcomes his tremours as a landsman, 
and we find him describing some scenes of the Asia 
Minor coast in places sacred by association with Apostolic 
history. “True we have been generally in harbour: 
and we long ago agreed that a ship was beautiful as long 
as it remained on dry land. For three perfect and ador- 
able days we lay in the lovely little cove at Patmos, and 
lived on the memories of St. John, and took entire posses- 
sion of monasteries and chapels, and looked over seas 
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of unalterable blue to the long lines of Ephesian hills 
and of dreamy islands. Never was anything so lovely. 
And then we ran to Samos and lay imprisoned by north- 
easter for five days, and wandered over nameless hills, 
and looked over views that no one had enjoyed since 
Cleopatra sat there with Antony. And now we have 
run on to Smyrna, past Ephesus: and every hill has been 
in the eye of St. John and St. Paul.” 

“Every imaginable face and leg turn up in the bazaars 
here, and through them all sad camels squeeze their 
lumbering dismal way; they look overwhelmed with the 
pathos of their position, their skins don’t fit, their joints 
come anywhere and anyhow: their hair seems to have 
been used up by John the Baptist, who has only left 
them the locks and tufts that were too bad even for him; 
they despair of knowing how their necks will stick on 
another minute, they feel sure they are being led on some 
hopelessly futile errand, they are almost determined to 
lie down and die at every step, but they always put it off 
for one step more. Woe-begone old fossils, disastrous 
accidents who ought to have perished with the first 
failures of nature, cross-grained, plaintive, stupid, deso- 
late blunders—there they roam, ragged, tufted eye-sores, 
wearily plodding on an endless task’ (p. 195). 

After reading a modern German novel there comes the 
following picturesque piece of criticism: 

“. . . And now—what shall I say? What is it that 
makes German work so hollow and ghostly and phan- 
tasmic? Why is it that you cannot escape from the 
wonder whether it is a baby with large whiskers and 
flabby cheeks, a Professor in pinafores, a Poet eating 
bread and butter, who is making you your book? Some- 
times it seems as if it was Shelley who is your author, 
and then you catch disgust of the jam in the spoon with 
which he is feeding himself and you cannot fancy Shelley 
eating jam with a spoon. You have the same shadowy, 
mist-like characters as in Shelley, characters which are 
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»bvious idealizations, fancy pictures, almost allegories. 
They float along, the thin airy shadows of the spiritual 
realities they portray; only the German cannot let them 
remain floating and unsubstantial—without legs—he 
insists on supplying them with definite legs; and this 
it seems to me won’t do, for the legs are all sentiment 
and hang loose and cannot plant themselves down 
without giving way at the knees. It is just the sort of 
imaginative dream that the traveller fancies in strange 
places as he catches sight of unknown faces and throws 
out histories that would suit them. Their looks seem 
full of inner significance, and his imagination plays 
with them and is charmed with his own imaginings. 
The book is a most delightful and powerful example of 
such a method of invention and has the same charm 
as one’s picturesque suppositions have, and this in a 
very high degree. But it stops short of being real, 
and nothing but what is real lays hold of one, I find” 
(p. 134). 

It is interesting, just here to have Alfred Lyttleton’s 
letter on ““Holland’s sermon.” 

*T have just come back from St. Paul’s, and my brains 
are still dancing and my heart burning with Holland’s 
sermon; I think on the whole it is the finest I ever heard. 
He never left the ancient ways, but yet illumined them 
with floods of new light. He was generally restrained 
in language, but when he broke loose we blessed the 
weakness of his fetters. He was rarely rhetorical, but 
there was a sustained eloquence throughout, an epi- 
srammatic felicity, and a perfect cleanness, vigour and 
completeness in argument, almost like a great enthusiastic 
judge. It is impossible to summarize it, because the 
ideas were so abundantly lavished that we never had time 
to put the last into any of memory’s strong cells. It 
takes a minute or two to carry them there and we never 
had one.” 
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‘“‘An introduction setting forth the taunts of those who 
rail at the comfort and wealth and domestic happiness 
of modern Christians and the antagonism of these with 
the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount. These are_ 
taunts having much truth in them, but embodying an 
incomplete view of our Lord’s teaching—they are in no 
danger of being too effective nowadays, but yet they 
cannot be true or complete, or else our Lord’s teaching 
would never have contained the glorification of civie and 
social life, found in the red flush of the wine at the 
marriage of Cana, the costly gifts of the Magi, or the home 
of Lazarus. Those who utter these taunts in a way are 
involved in the splendid and noble and pathetic theories 
of asceticism contained in Buddhism and Greek philos- 
ophy. The conversion of one who, seeing in bodily 
presence sickness and age and death, abandoned every- 
thing to prepare himself for these—the beautiful, brave 
and pure words of Socrates, consoling himself with the 
thought that death, which was imminent, would for 
ever rid the spirit of the body which is its impediment— 
these are but noble illustrations of the half-guessed 
truth. Our Lord’s Incarnation is the glorification of all 
that is human, the raising of the dignity and splendour 
of life and earthly things.” 

“Then, for fear we should go away too content with 
our ease, there came a passage redressing the balance 
for asceticism, which was strong enough for St. Francis 
and human enough for St. Peter. If that was not a 
noble sermon, I never heard one, or shall hear one.’’ 

“Tt was useless to try and give you the barest outline, 
and possibly publication would spoil it, so intense was 
the spirit of him, dear old fellow, diffused by his yearn- 
ing voice and passionate, lightning-quick gestures. Yet 
I trust I may never forget it”’ (pp. 226-228). 

Seriously introspective and largely concentrated on 
religious issues in both the general and personal sense 
are the letters written by Professor James Stuart, a 
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man thoroughly at one with Mr. Gladstone in making 
of his Liberalism a creed implicitly connected with 
personal belief. Professionally Mr. Stuart was an expert 
m applied mathematics; for some years he held the 
chair of mechanics at the University of Cambridge; 
he was a Fellow of Trinity College; and before the close 
of his life he held the position of Rector of St. Andrew’s 
University, Scotland. But he had also taken part in 
political life as a member of Parliament for Hackney, 
and as we see him in the pages of this record of Hawarden 
friendships we are brought face to face with a man of 
sturdy personality endowed with the gift of accurate 
and impressive literary expression. It is only to be 
regretted that one must apparently be contented with 
such fragmentary examples of sane judgment brought 
firmly to bear on the current problems of England’s 
larger life during the period of Mr. Gladstone’s premier- 
ships. Professor Stuart left no writings of a systematic 
character, and he is now chiefly remembered for the part 
he took in organizing the system of University extension 
at Cambridge. A vivid insight into his own critical 
powers and his sincerity of statement is given in the 
following passage taken from a letter summing up the 
impression made upon him by Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
famous novel Robert Elsmere. 

“T am a good deal out of patience with her—perhaps 
that is not exactly the word—but at any rate I do not 
admire her, not on account of this, in which perhaps I 
may be misjudging her, but because she comes forward 
in this book to bring before the world some of the deepest 
problems and to deal with them ez cathedra to a certain 
extent, and yet she seems never to have even compre- 
hended the problem she is dealing with. - I have marked 
passage after passage in which she misses the point 
till the little row of figures giving the pages which I have 
marked on the fly leaf has run all from the top to the 
bottom of the page. She never seems to have really 
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hit on the need which Christianity supplies or the great 
craving of the human heart which accompanies that 
need. ... Your father hit that at once as the point 
of omission. It is glaring, painful, grievous. It is the 
very first thing the Holy Spirit is sent to us to do, ‘to 
convince us of sin.” Surely here is exactly the difference 
between the Christian religion and all others—miss this 
out, and you can class half a dozen of them together, 
and this, in fact, is exactly what she does do. I do 
think it is in this omission, this misconception, this 
blindness of hers that the whole trouble lies. . . .” 

“So the book is unreal to me—it is a picture painted 
by someone who has never seen the scene But, on the 
other hand, as a picture of what occurs when what is 
there drawn is all that is understood by Christianity 
it is good, and I think both useful and instructive; and 
surely it drives us back, as everything ought to do, upon 
Christ’s own words, and ought to remind us that, travel 
over the ground and develop our own thoughts as we 
like, we have, for every one, to come back to preach 
Sin to them; and that as our sermons should be always 
full of an endeavour to work the work of the Spirit of 
God, so they ought not to forget that the first step of 
that work is ‘to convince of sin.’”’ 

*“‘And now for the second point. She misses the great 
craving of human nature for certainty. Perhaps that may 
be corrected before the end of the book is reached, but 
still it seems to me, judging from ‘Grey’s’ utterances, 
what things for Robert are coming to is some very 
vague creed full of good works but all uncertain, and 
that that is to be what the world is to grow through to a 
better state. Now that vague creed may satisfy the 
University teacher, but it won’t and does not satisfy the 
world at large; we want to rest on a certainty and we 
will unfailingly turn to the religion which offers us that. 
. . . The difficulties felt by the characters of the book 
are a little too much the Oxford (and Cambridge) 
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difficulties for the book to much affect the current of 
thought, I think. If it shows the powerlessness of such 
a Christianity as it represents, it will, I think, do good 
in stimulating the preaching more carefully of the 
omitted points” (pp. 229-231). 

Or again: 

“Is Stead discredited in my eyes since his proofs were 
wanting? Certainly he is not, and as to what I feel—I 
feel exactly as I have always felt, always the same, both 
before, during, and since the whole ‘Stead’ affair. This 
is what I feel—I have, with some very noble, pure 
people, some of whom are the very salt of the earth, 
been for fifteen years knocking at the door of England 
to get certain reforms, and we have knocked and it has 
not been opened; and up comes Stead and knocks it 
in with a club and the prison is open and the way is 
free and the thing, or much of it, is done. I daresay he 
has spoiled the paint a bit and made a horrid noise and 
mess and an ugly bit of work—but the thing is done and 
I did not do it and he did, and I thank him and am 
full of gratitude to him. And as to his haying done 
evil, of course he has done some; every battle of the 
warrior is with confused noise and garments rolled in 
blood; murder is a terrible thing, yet in a war of freedom 
men fight against the oppressors and kill them, and I 
grieve, but there is no other way; and women and 
children starve in a war of freedom and the country is 
barren—but there is no other way at times. So Stead 
has done evil; but the evil is transitory, the good is 
lasting; at any rate that is undoubtedly and certainly 
my view” (p. 207). 

Far in advance of his time and even of our own days 
was Professor Stuart’s ideal of episcopal appointments, 
with his plea for a bishop who could identify himself 
with the people of the East End of London. 

«..I feel this, that it is very important that the 
new bishop (of London) should be a Liberal. I mean 
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not just a Liberal in name, but a man who sympathizes 
with the people, and naturally himself takes up the 
questions that they take up.... I think the great 
East End of London is to be considered. ... The 
identification of Christianity with the well-being of the 
people is what is so much needed, and what a chance 
there is for the new bishop to lead in that line in such 
a great centre of the people. . . .” 

“T am so glad it has fallen to Mr. Gladstone to make 
the appointment.’ 

“.. . I mean to say there (at Bolton) that a demo- 
cratic people needs to be a righteous people. The ef- 
fects of unrighteousness in the heart of the people are 
tremendously more disastrous and overwhelming under 
that than any other form of Government” (p. 199). 

Stuart had no sympathy with that facile Liberalism 
which made man’s achievements start with the Reform 
Bill. 

“Westminster Abbey was delightful. I am glad we 
did not hear Jowett; his Gospel is dry and poor and 
thin and barren. The anthem was most beautiful and 
sounds in my ears yet. I doubt if the present age will 
leave anything like these cathedrals—anything physical 
I mean and tangible which shall be a joy for ever. It is 
fruitful in good ideas, however, if not in good structures, 
good ideas of freedom. But I suspect no idea of the 
present time can ever equal that of the great universal 
Church of Christ, of which these cathedrals form a 
tangible and visible portion. That idea has come out 
of the ages we are pleased to call Dark. But I suppose 
it belongs to no time, it has been maintained and renewed 
in every age and in many individual hearts” (p. 143). 

The following passage from one of Sir A. Gordon’s 
letters brings back also the question of the debated 
nomination of Canon Liddon to the episcopate: 

“I am not sure that I agree with you in wishing to see 

*Mr. Gladstone appointed Mr. Temple. 
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Dr. Liddon a Bishop, unless indeed it were Bishop of 
London. He is more influential and useful as well as 
more in his element where he is than he would be in 
any ordinary country diocese. Imagine him stowed 
away at Hereford instead of accessible at Amen Corner. 
The Deanery of St. Paul’s is what seems to me his proper 
hole’ (p. 167). 

Fourteen years ago the Memorials of Edward Burne- 
Jones were published, and they must ever keep their 
place as an intimate biographical impression of a man 
who gave himself up to the work of an artist with the 
whole-hearted devotion of a mediaeval knight. Again 
one must see in his association with the Pre-Raphaelite 
brotherhood a large measure of that religious fervour 
influenced by and co-incident with the Oxford Move- 
ment, although as we know the movement was too big 
and too profound to produce only subscription to bare 
doctrinal formularies. Burne-Jones was an intense ad- 
mirer of the great leader of English Liberalism, and 
the Memorials of his life show that for many years he 
kept up a close correspondence with Mr. Gladstone’s 
daughter. There are some letters referred to by way 
of extract in the Burne-Jones Memorials that are not 
to be found in Mrs. Drew’s collection, and there is a 
suggestion in one of the statements by Lady Burne- 
Jones that there is in existence in manuscript a large 
number of these Hawarden letters. In the present 
volume one is glad to find records of Burne-Jones’s 
intimacy with the Gladstone family in addition to the 
material already published in his personal biography. 
The following passage giving Burne-Jones’s spontaneous 
reflections on the desecration of Westminster Abbey 
through its transformation into an eighteenth century 
Pantheon will meet a wide response. It is a fine example 
of fearless speaking and shows how the champion of 
artistic Mediaevalism resented the later fate of a beauti- 
ful building projecting into an unkinder world the force 
and majesty of the Mediaeval religious spirit. 
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“T broke off work and went to Browning’s funeral 
under protest—for I hate that beautiful heaven to be 
turned into a stonemason’s yard for anyone. No one 
is good enough to spoil that divine citadel, and I am 
sick of dead bodies and want them burnt and scattered 
to winds. It wasn’t impressive—no, not a bit. People 
said to me ‘How impressive’; and I said ‘Yes, indeed’— 
one has to in the world—but it wasn’t, it was stupid. 
No candles, no incense, no copes, no nothing that was 
nice. Now they have got these churches they don’t 
know what to do with them—placards saying “Seats for 
the Press,’ ‘Mourners,’ all about.” 

“And the procession—so poor and sorry! A canon 
four feet high next one of nine feet high—surplice, red 
hood like trousers down the back—you know them all. 
I would have given something for a banner or two, and 
much I would have given if a chorister had come out of 
the triforium and rent the air with a trumpet. How 
flat these English are—most people are. And when a 
coffin covered with a pall is carried on the shoulders of 
six men it looks like a big beetle. But I spent the time 
looking at the roof and its groining and the diapered 
walls and wanted a service one day in praise of the 
church, and wondered who had built it and why his 
name was forgotten, and thought how only the church 
mattered at all and I wanted to push people, and wasn’t 
in a holy frame of mind I assure you.” 

“Why couldn’t they leave him in Royal Venice?” 
(pp. 234-235). 

Burne-Jones had successfully secured Mr. Gladstone’s 
co-operation in saving St. Mark’s from the hand of 
the overzealous restorer. It is too bad his words could 
not have prevented in multitudes of modern churches 
the epidemic eruption of pictured painted glass that 
makes one long for the emergence today of a new 
Puritan movement of iconoclasm. 

“I wrote the other day to your brother and explained 
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that it is impossible to put a central figure in a four 
light window, and I can see he is thinking of a picture 
all the time, and for that purpose an altar piece would 
certainly be better. A stained glass window cannot 
teach anything, it is at best a kind of splendid orna- 
ment, where the colour matters most, and the enclosing 
lines of lead next, and where the expression of faces is 
necessarily so rudely given that one cannot depend upon 
it, and must leave much to chance.”’ 

“Four big figures that would fill up the lights, with 
drapery so designed that the colour should tell every- 
where and the figures so drawn that they could be 
simply read at a great distance, would be far away the 
best. I feel sure he will be disappointed and will think 
the lead lines objectionable, which are part of the beauty 
of the work and as interesting as the lines of masonry 
in a wall, and the more of them the merrier and the 
deeper the colour looks.” 

“It should be quite enough if four typical figures could 
be chosen, where symbols are easily understood. It is a 
very limited art and its limitations are its strength, 
and compel simplicity, but one needs to forget that there 
are such things as pictures in considering a coloured 
window, whose excellence is more the excellence of 
architecture, to which it must always be faithfully 
subservient’ (p. 271). 

The Drew marriage called forth from Burne-Jones the 
following expression of good wishes posited from a 
different angle than that taken by his teacher Ruskin: 

“T am glad you will leave that big world—it never 
was anything to you and yours, but it is a nightmare 
and a weight and a waste of time. We can do it no 
good, only minister a little to its jaded tastes and amuse 
its bored moments. Good-bye to it and welcome: it 
will be happy to think of you in gentle ways, out of all 
that. I like curates better than bishops—I like them 
poor and I think I should like everyone a little poor” 
(p. 210). 
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The Gladstone circle at whatever point it be touched 
would lack an essential quality if the overshadowing 
presence of Lord Acton failed to be introduced. Even 
though the public in recent years has had access to 
large collections of his correspondence, his quality as a 
letter writer came first to be known through the publica- 
tion of a selection of his letters to Mary Gladstone. 
His personality, with its enthusiasms and with the 
majestic spread of his erudition, is fully present in all 
that he writes; he displays his grasp on facts and on the 
history of thought with absolute spontaneity. His 
learning seemed to be instinctive, and whenever he 
appears the opportunism of ordinary letter-writing gives 
place to a sense of almost religious responsibility as to 
the expression of opinion. Lord Acton followed the 
fortunes of Mr. Gladstone with the fidelity of a Byzan- 
tine palace official; he may be said to have filled the 
function of a Protospatharius. An extract from one 
of his letters to Miss Gladstone shows how far he went 
in enforcing his austere test for moral judgments. His 
famous letter to the London Times in the early seventies 
criticizing the figures of the Tridentine papacy is an 
example on a large scale of his fearlessness. In a smaller 
field his application of this ethical criterion verges on 
the sphere of paradox, as we see in the following passages 
in which he explains to Miss Gladstone why he must 
hold the Italian patriot and apostle of liberty, Mazzini, 
in a higher degree of detestation than Mr. Lewes and 
George Eliot. 

“. . . Tam divided from George Eliot by the widest 
of all political and religious differences, and that political 
difference essentially depends on disagreement in moral 
principles. Therefore I cannot be suspected of blind- 
ness to her faults. More particularly because I have 
insisted on another grave delinquency which has struck 
few persons; her tolerance for Mazzini. That is a 
criminal matter, independent of the laws of states and 
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churches, which no variety of theological opinion can 
by any means affect. We must never judge the quality 
of a teaching by the quality of the teacher, or allow 
the spots to shut out the sun. It would be unjust and 
would deprive us of nearly all that is great and good 
in this world. .. .” 

“To be truly impartial, that is to be truly conscien- 
tious and sincere, we must be open equally to the good 
and evil of characters.” 

““. . . You may have seen that the difference between 
belief and unbelief involves no such moral consequence 
in my eyes as it probably does in your own, and, as I 
am more shocked with Mazzini than with Lewes, with 
crime which is of the domain of public life and history 
than with sin which is not, you might infer that I thought 
less of one particular commandment, instead of perceiv- 
ing that I thought more of another” (p. 194). 

Another of Lord Acton’s letters contains an estimate 
of Mr. Gladstone’s work in the line of English and 
European statesmanship. It was written not long after 
Mr. Gladstone’s second return to public life and shortly 
before the Home Rule campaign. One wonders today 
whether such definitive judgment was possible even 
when pronounced by such a man as Lord Acton. In 
coming generations it may be debated whether Mr. 
Gladstone is not, despite his democratic sympathies, to 
be placed among the group of Englishmen who hesitated 
to see that England might only become one member of 
a federated Empire, and who in foreign policy steadily 
clung to the view that the continent of Europe once 
freed from Napoleonic domination would become a 
favourable experiment ground for the growth of fraternal 
types of nationalism. Whatever may be said in criti- 
cism of Lord Acton’s parallels with Mr. Gladstone’s 
predecessors in English public life, the following passage 
is so fine and convincing an example of psychological 
analysis that the student of Mr. Gladstone’s career 
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might well commit it to memory, because it furnishes a 
guide to many of the complexities in his life as a public 
man. 

“Some keys, I imagine, will be lost, and some finer 
lines will yield to the effacing fingers: the impress left 
by early friendship with men who died young, like 
Hallam, or from whom he was parted, like Hope Scott; 
the ceremonious deference to authorities that reigned 
in college days under a system heavily weighted with 
tradition; the microscopic subtlety and care in the 
choice of words, in guarding against misinterpretation 
and in correcting it, which belonged to the Oxford 
training, which is a growth of no other school, which 
even in such eminent men as Newman and Liddon is 
nearly a vice, and is a perpetual stumbling-block and a 
snare for lesser men,—these are points, appreciable by 
those who know him, that must be obscure to those who 
come after us. They will wonder how it was that an 
intellect remarkable for originality and independence, 
matchless in vigour, fertility and clearness, continued 
so long shrouded in convictions imbibed so early as to 
be akin to prejudices, and was outstripped in the process 
of emancipation by inferior minds. The pride of demo- 
cratic consistency will aim its shafts at those lingering 
footsteps, as a scientific age will resent the familiarity 
and sympathy with Italian thought to the detriment of 
more perfect instruments of knowledge and of power, 
and that inadequate estimate of the French and German 
genius which has been unfortunately reciprocal. . . . 
When our problems are solved and our struggles ended, 
when distance has restored the proportions of things, 
and the sun has set for all but the highest summits, his 
fame will increase even in things where it seems impossible 
to add to it” (pp. 286-287). 

As an appendix to one of the chapters in this rare 
book there appears the much discussed book-list of Lord 
Acton. The preparation of this list was due to a con- 
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versation between Miss Gladstone and Sir John Lub- 
bock as early as 1881. Lord Acton was proposed as 
the final authority for drawing up the list by Miss Glad- 
stone. Later on, from reasons obvious to those who are 
familiar with Lord Acton’s ability to throw learners 
off the scent, Sir John prepared his own selection of the 
hundred best books, manifestly drawn up for neophytes. 
Lord Acton’s list is accompanied by a key which can 
hardly be called a pass key because it does not by any 
means unlock every door. There are still many dusty 
cupboards which must be prized by the best tempered 
jimmies of literary experts. 

For those who wish to train themselves in such heroic 
methods, Lord Acton’s preliminary lecture at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and specifically the notes appended 
to that lecture, may be digested first. Many of the 
items on the list have no author’s names, for example, 
No. 50 might well have the words Baronius and Reynaldus 
added to it in the key. In regard to No. 10, today Lord 
Acton would probably have substituted Posidonius for 
Zeno. In at least two places one would like to see the 
original text of Lord Acton’s memorandum, because the 
first case, No. 39, is the kind of blunder of which he 
could not possibly have been guilty. The book referred 
to here—Malleus Maleficarum—has no connection what- 
ever with Raymond Lull to whom it is ascribed; it of 
course comes from the hands of two German writers, 
and was written more than a hundred years after Lull’s 
day. In the case of No. 24 where Plutarch’s Morals 
are given, it is unfortunate that the specific essays are 
not mentioned in connection with the item in the key. 
[t is a far cry from Plutarch to the Life of St. Anthony 
by St. Athanasius. Perhaps among the most. cryptic 
sayings in the list is the tag attached to the name of 
Thomas Aquinas: “devised Whiggism to prop religious 
absolutism.”? The proper antidote for this is a large 
lose of the history of mediaeval political theory by the 
orothers Carlyle. 
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Among the later letter writers to Hawarden there are 
two outstanding figures, both men high in public life, 
and both members of the political party which was 
abandoned by Mr. Gladstone in his early days, a party 
which during his lifetime found it hard to understand his 
harmonizing conservatism of tradition with radicalism 
in politics. As a great parliamentarian Mr. Gladstone 
had with him the sympathies of those who stood for the 
historical traditions of the House of Commons irrespec- 
tive of party affiliations. In a period where public 
speaking has lost all but transitory interest one still 
keeps vivid the impression made by Mr. Arthur Balfour’s 
noble eulogy on Mr. Gladstone after death had removed 
from the House of Commons its most eminent figure. 

In this volume one gets entirely away from the parlia- 
mentary atmosphere into the field of domestic relation- 
ship, and thereby catches pleasant glimpses of Mr. 
Balfour as the friend and neighbour of the Gladstone 
family. For many years the Gladstone London house 
was at No. 11 Carlton House Terrace, and Mr. Balfour’s 
house was No. 4 Carlton Gardens. ‘“‘I can see him now,” 
writes an old friend, “standing at the top of the grand 
double staircase torn with doubts which way to go 
down. “The worst of this staircase,’ he would say, 
‘is that there is absolutely no reason why one should 
go down one side more than the other. What am I to 
do?’?”’ Be it remembered that these troubles coincide 
with the date of Mr. Balfour’s first published volume: 
A Defence of Philosophic Doubt. The anecdote shows 
him as a consistent philosopher, no matter what caveats 
may be urged against his political consistency. In 
these days of domestic “lifts” and fluid Bergsonism all 
problems, once troublesomely static, may be solved 
dynamically. 

Mr. Balfour’s contributions have mainly to do 
with the work of Dr. Illingworth, who he thought 
should undertake to deal with the question of inspira- 
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tion. This question seemed to Mr. Balfour a point in 
which the common religious opinion of the public needed 
enlightenment. The following passage illustrates Mr. 
Balfour’s point of view in urging this demand. “On 
the whole the second part, dealing with the com- 
parative history of religions, interested me even more 
than the first part, dealing with the nature of the personal 
experience on which theistic religion is founded. I do 
not say it is better or more original, but only that it 
happens to chime in with certain speculations in which 
I have recently been indulging. The view taken by 
Mr. Illmgworth is that there are degrees of revelation, 
of which the Bible exemplifies only one, the highest: 
the Bible itself exhibiting as between its different parts, 
similar variations of degree. This view is in my opinion 
the only possible one, but it is evident that both in itself 
and in the conclusions that may be drawn from it, it 
conflicts violently with certain current theological 
opinions. So far as I know, there is no satisfactory 
theory of Inspiration in existence, and I am sure that 
no such theory can be constructed which would not give 
great offence to much genuine religious opinion. Mr. 
Illingworth seems to me to have touched some of the most 
important questions connected with such a theory with 
great felicity. I wish he would work it out in detail. 
The chaotic condition in which that question now is 
is strikingly illustrated by the difference of opinion 
which arose between theologians in such close general 
agreement as Canon Liddon and the authors of Lux 
Mundi, and yet it seems to me clear that no thoroughly 
coherent view of revealed religion is possible until the 
various problems there raised are worked out in some 
systematic fashion”’ (p. 250). 

No biography of George Wyndham has yet been pub- 
lished. He, is himself known as a writer of delicate 
literary,taste, both in poetry and in prose. Probably 
the burning question of Irish Home Rule will make it 
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impossible for some time for his official career as a 
member of the last British Conservative Ministry to 
be set forth publicly. Fortunately in Mrs. Drew’s 
collection there are many letters from his hand. He 
was connected with the Gladstone family by marriage 
ties and these letters give us a means of valuing the 
character of the man who had so closely endeared him- 
self by his unique gifts to all his associates. Some of 
the letters reflect the personal feelings of a very sensitive 
nature at that critical period when he was forced to 
resign the Irish Secretaryship. They make us know 
at first hand the atmosphere of restlessness and dis- 
trust which could only be vaguely suspected from the 
contemporary accounts of the public press. Apart from 
these political concerns we see the abiding literary and 
political interests of a noble personality. 

“Are you by chance following Oliver Lodge’s pro- 
nouncements? They interest me deeply. He is a sage 
in the front of modern science. A year and a half ago 
he was on the point of saying to me that Christianity 
and the Church had made Faith unnecessarily hard to 
thinkers. But at Babraham the other day, after 
Arthur’s address to the British Association, he said sud- 
denly, ‘I begin to see that the Church was right about 
the Incarnation.’ I am not therefore surprised to find _ 
Ray Lankester and other Weissmanites pommelling him 
in the press for, I imagine, subconscious betrayal of this 
change in his lectures and addresses.” 

“I shall try to interpolate a bit of Lord Acton in my 
address. The address is, I hope, suggestive, but, I 
know, congested. I ought to blow it to bits and build 
something more modest out of the débris. I do not 
agree with Lord Acton’s views on nationality. But the 
difficulty of agreeing or even of dissenting in these 
matters is partly due to the fact that we all mean different 
things when we speak of nationality; and that the word 
once meant and still suggests a number of other things 
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all differing from any one thing which any one of us 
may mean now” (p. 320). 

“How readily the dear stupid English folk believe in 
‘How not to do it.’ How intensely they suspect and 
distrust anybody who does anything or might con- 
ceivably do anything: arrogating to their dear muddled 
heads and dear little hearts the right of scolding every- 
body because nothing is done, and then majestically 
assassinating anybody who presumes to do anything.” 

“This they call ‘common sense.’ I have often pon- 
dered on the linguistic freak—or revelation—which led 
the Greeks and the French to talk of ‘good sense’ and 
the English to talk of ‘common sense.’ And the worst 
of it is that when, now and again, an Englishman is 
sick of ‘common’ sense, he does not deviate gracefully 
into ‘good’ sense. He bursts out into ‘uncommon 
nonsense’ and calls it paradox; as a protest against a 
commercial education.” 

“But this is our country. And I love it: as a man 
loves a brutal woman” (p. 334). 

The next letter has a more than temporary and local 
interest because it reveals how Mr. Wyndham felt 
drawn in sympathy to the restoration under Anglican 
jurisdiction of a monastic body governed by the ancient 
Benedictine Rule. Caldy was hardly more than a short- 
lived experiment simply because no modern ecclesiastical 
organization seems able to realize that no Magna Charta 
of religious liberty can be sought for in the partisan 
plans of campaign developed in all countries during the 
excitement and passion of the Reformation period. 

“We went with motor, all the way, more than ninety 
miles to Tenby, and then took the Abbot’s little steamer 
and set out to sea for Caldy Island to visit the Benedictine 
monastery that is being revived there by Dom. Aelred 
Carlyle. It was a divine day—the sea was sky-blue 
and the scenery wonderful. As we approached the shore 
we could see the Abbot in his black and white habit 
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awaiting us on the sand. The tide was out and we 
were carried ashore by two sailors. The Abbot was 
perfect, and all that he is doing is right. He first showed us 
the guest house built of their own stone, for there are 
rocky cliffs on the island. Near it, on a knoll, is a ninth- 
century tower built by the old monks to look out for 
pirates. Further back is a seventh-century church. 
The monks were there for more than a thousand years, 
first Celtic and then Benedictine. The church is two 
cubes of stone with a Celtic arch between. Then we 
saw two of the Brothers at work in a long row of white 
cottages, red-roofed, which are to be let to mothers, | 
relations and friends of the monks. The new monastery 
is to be built on a height near a pine wood. We had 
tea with the Abbot’s mother and went into the old 
monastery building. The chapel is thirteenth century. 
It was excavated out of the ground and there is the 
old thirteenth-century gate-house and dove-cot. There 
they dug up a strange stone inscribed in Latin and 
Celtic of the sixth century, asking our prayers for the 
soul of ‘the son of the otter.’ The old fish-ponds are 
there and the carp are in them still.” 

“The Abbot walked us down to embark, looking exactly 
like a fourteenth-century picture with his tonsured head 
against the Mantegna rocks. He blessed us as we took 
leave, after a brilliant sunset and magical moonrise. 
We got back at 9.45. The simplicity of the new build- 
ings and the mystery of the old are beyond admiration. 
It is a perfect thing” (pp. 341-342). 

Some letters are contained in the collection from Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick whom so many even outside of academic 
circles revered because of his minute and attentive 
carefulness in looking at all sides of all important 
questions in the field of politics as well as in the philo- 
sophie disciplines in which he had a unique mastery. 
In one of his letters Professor Sidgwick gives briefly his 
impressions of some of the popular novels of the period. 
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Meredith’s Diana, we find, gives him exquisite delight, 
and he only places the Eyoist above it. “I do not 
understand Diana’s marriage, and I positively disbelieve 
in her betrayal of the secret. It was not that woman 
that did it. Still there are splendid things in the book. 
But I am also bored by the hero, I mean the ultimately 
victorious hero, and this though it does not matter 
much as regards the most dramatic part of the book, 
rather spoils my pleasure as a novel reader.’ Olive 
Schreiner’s African Farm is called ‘‘oddly crude and 
young, but full of promise from its freshness and force.”’ 
In another letter, still about novels, Professor Sidgwick 
notices a change of attitude in his own taste, “I can 
only read what I think good novels, whereas in the days 
of my youth I used to apply to novels what Thackeray 
said to some grumblers about dinners: ‘There is no 
such thing as a bad dinner, but some dinners are better 
than others.’ And seriously I am grieved to find during 
the last year or two novels which the public ‘enthuse’ 
about are not good to me—I suppose you read Howells 
still. I think both Indian Summer and April Hopes 
good in their way, but I have not been really enthusiastic, 
I mean so to say to the Augenblick ‘Du bist so schén,’ 
since the advent of Tolstoi.” 

As Professor Sidgwick made such conscientious efforts 
to keep himself isolated from popular prejudices, the 
following passage in which he gives his opinion of the 
relative capacities of men and women are significant, 
particularly when one remembers that he took a leading 
part in the foundation of Newnham College. 

“IT was much interested to see your development of my re- 
mark about men and women, which was no casual observa- 
tion, but the expression of a conviction of long growth.” 

““As regards the difference between the sexes in respect 
of intellectual creativeness, I think there is some force 
in the argument that the first rank of thinkers, savants 
and artists (excluding poets from artists) does not 
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include any women. But considering how very few there 
are and how very few women have had adequate 
opportunities for such work, I still am inclined to ask 
for suspension of judgment on this point. In a hundred 
years more, if things go on as they are doing in the 
direction of equalization of opportunities, we shall know 
more about it. After all, the really creative men are few, 
that even granting they are and will be all men there is 
hardly any practical deduction to be drawn from it.” 

“T remember a Russian friend of mine once told me 
he did not really sympathize with the movement for 
opening academic education to women, because he did 
not think they worked from pure, unadulterated love of 
knowledge. I said I did not know this to be so, but 
granting it I asked what percentage of academic young 
men had this characteristic in his experience. He was 
a very honest controversialist, so he answered after 
reflection, ‘Perhaps two per cent,’ and he admitted 
that Universities could hardly be kept up for the select 
residuum only” (p. 232). 

No purely official biography, even if entrusted to the 
most competent hand, could possibly cover the wide 
span of Mr. Gladstone’s personality. Mr. Gladstone’s 
life could not be appropriated by the monopolistic 
methods of a Boswell. Even with Morley’s rare 
literary training and with all the advantages given him 
by personal intimacy, his picture of Gladstone is, 
apart from its features as a political history, statuesque 
and therefore remote from life. Not long after Morley’s 
biography was published there appeared the collection 
of Mr. Gladstone’s letters on religious-ecclesiastical sub- 
jects prepared by Mr. Lathbury, the former editor of 
the Guardian, but even this volume failed to satisfy 
those who desired to be brought into close relationship 
with the individual traits and personal convictions of 
a great public leader whose greatness was not in the 
manipulation of politics and finance alone but who, it 
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was felt, had given a new meaning to finance and _ politics 
because of the force of an intense and noble character. 

To attain this intimate knowledge of Mr. Gladstone’s 
life one would naturally look to the long personal record 
he kept in the volumes of the diaries from which 
occasional excerpts are made in Morley’s biography. 
Mrs. Drew tells us that her father left forty volumes 
of these diaries and that because of the profound impres- 
sion made upon her mind by reading one of the volumes 
she brought up the question of publishing the diaries in 
whole or at least in part. Her brother, Lord Gladstone, 
felt disinclined to adopt the suggestion, and he preferred 
to allow public attention to be concentrated still on the 
official life of his father. The following passage from 
his letter shows how he felt that his father’s reputation 
was in no way concerned with the material contained 
in the diaries. Mr. Gladstone’s critics, he thinks, are 
largely to be found among those who object to his foreign 
policy, and his theological views. 

“For very different reasons a book on the diaries would 
not touch those sources. The diaries are a daily record 
of conscience, unique in their rigidity of self-examination 
and introspection. There is no parallel in any diaries 
I can call to mind—for example, Pepys, Evelyn or 
Walter Scott. At present they are unknown to the 
public, saving some extracts in Lord Morley’s Life. 
The justification of his public actions lies, not i the 
diaries, but in his public statements. In the domain 
of moral principle it is of course very different, but his 
inmost soul cannot be laid bare as an answer to scurrility. 
And as regards science, the explanation of an apparent 
want of sympathy belongs rather to deductions from 
the general life than to the notes of daily work, though 
these indeed throw much light on the explanation. 
Therefore for the present, at any rate, I feel rather 
strongly that we should let the battle be fought on his 
public life, rather than on the innermost thoughts of 
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his soul. To bring these out now or soon seems to 
indicate a certain consciousness of weakness and an - 
over-estimate of the more grovelling kind of attack. I 
have not got the one and don’t wish to fall into the 
other. The ‘massive sense’ has been made manifest, 
nor do I think it has as yet been shaken” (p. 298). 

It is to be hoped, because of the important changes 
brought about by the present war, that it will be possible 
for those who have at present the keeping of the Glad- 
stone records to approach from a different point of view 
the question of publishing these Gladstone diaries. It 
is no longer necessary to interpret them in connection 
with the old problems and debates. They will have 
become largely a matter of history. The diaries of Mr. 
Gladstone can now stand on a secure and independent 
footing to be greeted as the revelation of one of the 
most sincere and most potent characters in nineteenth 
century England. 
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Rector of the Russian Ecclesiastical Seminary, 
Tenafly, New Jersey. 


At the present time the expression ““A Free Church” 
has come into general use not only in Russia but even 
among Russians in America, and in the majority of 
cases by “A Free Church” they understand a Church 
free from the influence and protection of the Russian 
Government, a Church free from the interference of the 
power which saw in the Church a means for the attain- 
ment of its own governmental aims, which have nothing 
in common with the true purpose of the Church. But can 
a Church be called “free”’ if it is merely free from the in- 
fluence of the Government? To express a personal opin- 
ion on this question is the aim of the present essay. 

What is understood by the idea of “free”? By the idea 
of “free” we understand the activity of an organism in 
accordance with the internal principles which are con- 
tained in its nature, activity in accordance with the 
motives which issue from the internal character of the 
acting organism and are not received from outside. 

A “Church” (I mean a Christian Church) in its general 
meaning is a society of those who believe in Jesus Christ 
as the Saviour of the world, and who recognize Him as 
their Head. 

Combining these two ideas, we get the result that “a 
Free Church” is a society of those who believe in Jesus 
Christ as the Saviour of the world, and who recognize 
Him as their Head, living and acting in accordance with 
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the principles which are contained in its very nature 
in the character of that society. 

What principles’ are contained in the Church? 

“If ye continue in My word, then are ye My disciples 
indeed; and ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free”’ (St. John 8:31, 32). “If the Son therefore 
shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed” (v. 36). 
“For, brethren, ye have been called unto liberty” (Gal. 
5:13). “A new commandment I give unto you, That ye 
love one another; as I have loved you, that ye also love 
one another” (St. John 13:34). “By this shall all men 
know that ye are My disciples, if ye have love one to 
another”’ (v. 35). 

The followers of Christ are called to liberty. They 
must be completely penetrated with love for all people. 
Freedom and love—these are the two principles by which 
the Church must be guided in its life and activity. A 
member of the Church must be a morally free personality. 

By the idea of “‘a morally free personality” is meant 
a personality having the power to direct himself, that 1s, 
to live and act in accordance with his own convictions, 
to be guided in his actions only by those motives which 
issue from his moral nature and do not subject his will 
to any force existing outside. A man is morally free 
when he is vigorously striving towards his own ideal, 
conquering all obstacles which seek to keep him back. 
Man according to his own nature is morally free, but he 
may be deprived of his freedom either by external physi- 
cal compulsion, for example, by imprisonment, when, 
though remaining morally free, he cannot bring his deci- 
sions to fulfilment; or by internal forces which enslave 
his will, as for example, habits, passions, social institutions 
and conventions, and other forces, which compel him to 
be guided in his life, not by the motives of his spiritual 
nature, but by motives received from outside. In such 
a condition a man is rarely conscious of his servitude; 
he is in a kind of hypnosis, and considers his position 
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altogether normal, natural and even necessary. There- 
fore he does not consider it needful to change his state, 
and the efforts of others to free themselves from the 
fetters which bind them, he considers an abnormal phe- 
nomenon. 

All humanity was in such an hypnotic condition until 
the coming of the Saviour of the world. At that time 
man, as an individual, as a personality, had no signifi- 
cance; he could not freely direct himself; in his life and 
activity he was compelled to accede to the demands of 
the social organization to which he belonged—either the 
family (in China), caste (in India and Egypt), or state 
(in Greece and Rome). From this condition the Hebrew 
people were not exempt, and a man of the Hebrews 
was not free; he was the slave of a theocratic state, 
the laws of which regulated the most minute manifes- 
tations of life and action and imposed upon him (as a 
Hebrew) a heavy yoke. This situation was considered 
by all to be entirely normal; no sage of antiquity rose 
to the point of consciousness of the abnormality of such 
a condition; even Socrates—a great sage not only for 
the ancient world—although he recognized that a man’s 
worth lies in his inner nature—even he, with his great 
disciples, Plato and Aristotle, could not rise above the 
point of view of their time, shared by all in those 
days, of man as a member of a social organization 
only. And the Saviour alone showed that man has a 
value as a personality, as an individual, that his worth 
depends not on the position he holds in human society, 
but on his spiritual nature. The value of a human soul 
surpasses that of the whole world (St. Matt. 16:26); 
therefore man must place the aim of his life not outside 
himself, but in his spiritual nature, in the salvation of 
his soul (St. Matt. 16:26; St. Luke 9:56, etc.), in striving 
after moral likeness to God (St. Matt. 5-48), after com- 
plete union with the Saviour of the world (St. John 15:4, 
5), and through Him with God (St. John 14:23). The 
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aim set by the Saviour for the human soul is not some- 
thing external, from outside; no, it is the demand of 
the soul itself in its pure, ideal condition. Man is the 
image and likeness of God (Gen. 1:26, 27), and even at 
his entrance into the world he is enlightened by the 
light of truth (St. John 1:9). In accordance with his 
own spiritual nature, quite naturally, quite freely, he 
directs himself on the path of spiritual perfection, and only 
servitude to the world and to his passions and desires 
draws man from the natural, true path. This is why, 
in Holy Scripture, life, according to the elements of this 
world, is recognized as a condition of slavery (Gal. 4:3). 
The Saviour calls man to throw aside, to tear off, the 
fetters of this life, to reject those principles of life by 
which he has hitherto lived (St. Matt. 4:17). First, — 
He calls man to renounce the view that the aim of his 
life is found outside his spiritual nature (St. Matt. 16:24); 
in order to attain the moral ideal man must renounce 
attachment to earthly treasures (St. Matt. 16:26), to 
family relations (St. Matt. 10:37; 19:29); he must 
renounce fear of the civil power (St. Luke 13:32), and must 
devote himself to the struggle against all the forces 
which attach man to the external world, and follow Him 
as the Saviour. Only by following Christ and expe- 
riencing within himself Christ’s teaching, does man be- 
come morally free (St. John 8:36; Eph. 4:13). It was 
of those who were striving after moral liberty, believing 
that He is the Christ, the Son of the Living God (St. 
Matt. 16:16), inspired with love for all mankind, that 
the Saviour built the Church, against which no hostile 
force can prevail (St. Matt. 16:18). A man can become 
a member of the Church only by the free decision of his 
will to follow in the Saviour’s steps (St. Matt. 16:24, 
25; 19:21), a decision taken under the impulse of the 
Voice of God, speaking through the human soul (St. 
John 1:13; cp. St. Matt. 16:19), and by the new birth 
through water and the Spirit (St. John 3:3, 5): therefore 
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the Church, not in its ideal constitution, but in its real 
existence, is “a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, 
a holy nation, a peculiar people” called to lead men of 
good will out of their darkness “into His marvellous light” 
(I Pet. 2:9), and members of the Church “as lively 
stones” must be “built up a spiritual house, a holy priest- 
hood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God 
by Jesus Christ” (I Pet. 2:5; cp. Eph. 2:21, 22). The 
Church only aids in the moral regeneration of its members 
through the grace of God, given to it by its Divine 
Founder; it aids its members in the attainment of moral 
perfection, unites them with the Saviour, and helps them 
to become worthy of the Heavenly Kingdom. And with- 
in the Church, its members are morally free personalities, 
guided in their activities and life only by the voice of 
conscience and their inner moral impulses. For a member 
of the Church there is no other authority than the 
authority of the Church, but this authority of the Church 
is the authority of his own will, since he himself freely 
takes part in the decisions of the Church and freely 
accepts them, because they are in complete harmony 
with his inner convictions and completely correspond 
to his inner efforts. In the Church there must be no 
compulsion, in it full liberty reigns. A free Church is a 
Church in which all the members are free. 

But how did the primitive Church realize its liberty 
in its life? The Saviour called all men to personal salva- 
tion, to a new and holy life, to a new union with God, 
for which man must through the grace of God cast 
away the chains of moral bondage and become a morally 
free personality. But the grace of God only regenerates 
man morally, it does not change his natural character. 
According to his natural character each man is completely 
distinct from all other men, in his psychical life, in his 
intellectual and moral development, in the inclinations 
of his heart and in the determinations of his will. There- 
fore the teaching of the Saviour contains in itself the 
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principles only of the new life; principles so all-embracing, 
that they can be assimilated by every man, in whatever 
land and at whatever time he may live, whatever his 
psychical nature, and whatever his development and 
stature may be. The teaching of the Saviour is adapted to 
all and intelligible to all. Assimilated by the heart, the 
teaching of the Saviour regenerates man and gives him 
a true knowledge of God. Faith and morality are closely 
united with each other in the life of a Christian: moral 
life is impossible without a true knowledge of God (St. 
John 15:21, Eph. 6:11), but a true knowledge of God 
is also impossible without a moral life, without purity 
of heart (St. Matt. 5:8). Dogma in Christian teaching 
has its living significance; it gives adequacy and fulness 
to the inner life of a Christian. The disciples of the 
Saviour, illuminated by the Holy Spirit, Who brought 
all things which the Saviour taught them to their remem- 
brance (St. John 14:26), carried His teaching through the 
whole world and gave it into the keeping of the Churches 
founded by them. The Churches preserved in the 
hearts of all their members the treasure received by them 
and introduced its principles into life and ecclesiastical- 
liturgical practice in conformity with the spiritual strug- 
gles and needs of their members. Therefore different 
Churches had their own forms of the Creed (expressions 
of the dogmas of the faith), their own form of religious- 
social life and their own ecclesiastical-liturgical practice. 
But these differences did not in the least impair the 
unity of the Christian Church, all of whose members 
are equally called to “walk worthy of the vocation” 
wherewith they are called, ‘“‘with all lowliness and meek- 
ness, with long-suffering, forbearing one another in love; 
endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace,’ because they who believe are “one body” 
and have “one Spirit,” even as they are “called in one 
hope” of their Christian calling (Eph. 4:1-4). All the 
local Churches continued in living relations with each 
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other; they upheld each other, aided each other mu- 
tually in case of need, rejoiced with a common joy and 
grieved with a common grief; but the inner life of each 
Church advanced and developed along its own path 
and (except when there was great need, and then by 
consent) the Churches did not interfere with the inner life 
of each other. Each local Church represented in itself 
a close-knit society, inspired by a single idea and striving 
towards a single goal—to realize in its life the teaching 
of the Saviour. 

As each local Church, being a part of the One Christian 
Church, possessed the right of self-direction, so within 
the local Church each member was a morally free person- 
ality, having a vital share in the life of the Church, in 
all its determinations, in all its decisions. In the Church 
there was no division of its members into higher and 
lower, with more or fewer rights, into governing and 
governed. There was full equality among the members, 
since the work of the Church is the work of the personal 
salvation of each of its members; and no one can save 
a man except himself, and in the work of salvation all 
are equal. If it is possible to speak of any difference 
among members of the Church, it is so only according 
to difference of moral perfection, according to the ele- 
vation of Christian life, according to the power of Chris- 
tian love; if it is possible to speak of authority in the 
Church, it is only of moral authority, of the power of 
moral influence, when a man by the force of his moral 
character spontaneously leads another to agree with him 
and to follow him—the authority of which the Saviour 
speaks to His disciples saying: “Let your light so shine 
before men, that they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father which is in heaven” (St. Matt. 
5:16), and which He Himself had when He gave His 
teaching to mankind (St. Matt. 7:29; St. Mark 1:22; 
St. Luke 4:32). The same authority belonged to the 
holy martyrs, when by the power of their endurance in 
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torture they turned even their torturers to Christ. The 
same authority was possessed in the Church by the 
Apostles—the disciples of the Saviour; and they had no 
greater rights in the Church than other members, and 
only on account of their special relation to the Founder 
of the Church and the extraordinary gifts of the grace 
of God which they had received, did they enjoy a 
special moral authority, in virtue of which they guided 
the Churches in their moral and religious life. The 
Apostles of Christ begged, persuaded, counselled, — 
prayed, but did not command, did not demand subjec-— 
tion to themselves as governors, as having any external 
authority whatever. The decision in all questions of 
ecclesiastical-religious life was reached by the Apostles 
together with the whole Church (Acts 6:2; 15:22), and 
they themselves taught in the name of God and the 
Church: “I speak concerning Christ and the church” 
(Eph. 5:32). Here is an example: The Corinthians did 
not take any means to correct incest; the Apostle Paul — 
decided to do this himself, and wrote in his Epistle: 
“For I verily, as absent in body, but present in spirit, 
have judged already, as though I were present, concern- 
ing him that hath so done this deed, in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, when ye are gathered together, and 
my spirit, with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ, to 
deliver such a one unto Satan” (I Cor. 5:3-5). The 
Apostle is unwilling by his own authority to exclude the — 
sinner, but proposes to the Church itself to do it. And 
when the Corinthians follow the direction of the Apostle 
and the sinner repents, the Apostle again addresses the 
Corinthian Church and adds: “Wherefore I beseech you 
that ye would confirm your love toward him. . .. To 
whom ye forgive anything, I forgive also: for if I for- 
gave anything, to whom I forgave it, for your sakes for- 
gave I it in the person of Christ; lest Satan should get 
an advantage of us: for we are not ignorant of his devices” 
(2 Cor. 2:8-11). The matter of the incestuous man was 
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or the Apostle an evidence as to the esteem in which 
is authority was held in the Corinthian Church, and when 
e saw that the Corinthians carried out his directions in 
is absence, he determined with himself that he would 
ot come again in heaviness to Corinth (v. 1), as he had 
arlier intended, in order in person to induce the Corin- 
hian Church to root out the evil. For us, the im- 
ortant point in this matter is, that the Apostle, when 
e might enforce authority, does not do so, but decides 
he question together with the Church. Why? Be- 
ause he recognizes that the Church only has the right 
0 decide its own affairs. For the Apostles, the authority 
f the Church was high. Without this authority, they 
ndertook nothing. All their activity was carried on 
nder the eye of the Church; the Churches not only 
sceived an account of their activities, but also consid- 
red whether they had acted rightly or not, and the 
postles (the Apostle Paul) were called upon to defend 
1emselves. This means that they recognized that the 
fhurch had the right of criticism. This could not have 
een so if the Apostles had any authority whatever in the 
hurch except moral authority: governors do not give 
n account of their acts to their subjects. If the Apostles 
-the disciples of the Saviour—did not recognize in 
1emselves any authority to command within the Church, 
nd did not exercise such authority, much less could 
1is authority be claimed by their immediate charismatic 
iccessors—the Apostles (those who had not been eye- 
itnesses of the life of Christ), prophets and teachers. 
he former, that is, the Apostles, preached Christ among 
nbelievers; they were missionaries in the proper sense 
‘the word. The prophets and teachers worked among 
slievers; they preached and explained Christian teach- 
@ in the Churches. Teachers who had charismatic 
fts evidently conducted prayer-meetings, and cele- 
‘ated the Eucharist. Charismatic teachers were called 
their service by indications from above and acted under 
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the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. But they received 
the confirmation of their calling from the Church; the 
Church had the right to refuse to accept them for what 
they claimed to be (1 John 4:1). In their work charismatic 
persons did not belong to separate local Churches, but. 
to the whole Christian Church; and it was, therefore, 
their duty to visit all the local Churches; so they could 
not remain in one Christian community for any length 
of time, for which reason alone they could not acquire 
external power within any of the communities. Such 
authority over separate Churches could belong to other 
persons who always remained in the community, and 
of whom later the Church clergy were formed; they were 
the bishops, priests and deacons. It is hard to say 
whether in the beginning any real distinction was made 
between the two first; in the apostolic epistles both names 
are applied to the same individuals (Acts 20:17, 28); 
and it is equally difficult to establish whether the word 
“presbyter” (elder) refers to a person entrusted with some 
special duty or simply to a person of a certain age. 

The chief service of these people consisted in adminis- 
tering the communal charity in the widest sense of the 
term. The early Christians lived in active love, and the 
superintendence of charitable activities was a very 
important office in the community. To it were called 
only persons whose authority in the community was 
very high on account of their moral character and their 
true Christian life. Naturally these people exercised | 
a very strong influence on the life of the community, 
and therefore, in case the charismatic person was away 
from the community at a given time, they could and did 
take his place in the Church services. The bishops, 
priests and deacons were called to their service by the 
will of the whole Church, and acted by its authority. 
They expressed the mind, feeling, and will of their Church. 
Church workers of this kind did not have to seek means 
to uphold their authority. Their personal moral quali- 
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es and the authority of the Church combined in a single 
dividual were quite sufficient to influence a group of 
1e members of the Church or a separate member. These 
eople had no other power, no other authority. It is 
markable that in no apostolic epistle are the bishops, 
riests and deacons addressed separately concerning the 
fairs of this or that Christian Church; the epistles are 
ritten to the whole Church, and the above mentioned 
ersons are not distinguished from the other members. 
his is especially clearly shown in the Epistle to the 
hilippians which is addressed ‘‘to all the saints in Christ 
esus which are at Philippi, with the bishops and deacons”’ 
Phil. 1:1). But whenever the Apostles had occasion to 
fer to the service of a bishop, a priest or a deacon, as 
yr instance in the pastoral epistles, the Apostles referred 
> their duties, not to their rights. Does not this bear 
itness to the fact that these people had duties only, 
nd no rights whatever? 

This was the order of the Church at the earliest period 
f its history, when Church communities lived a life of 
igh morality, when in the literal sense the Church rep- 
esented one closely bound family, when each member 
alued the Church as his most precious treasure, seeing 
2 it his salvation, when the authority of the Church 
tood high. And if such order resulted from the very 
pirit of the Church, this order in its turn called forth 
nd sustained the exalted conditions of the religious 
nd moral character of its members. 

At this period of its history the inner life of the Church 
yas truly free, but its outward expression was restricted. 
‘he power that held it in restraint was the Roman Empire. 

The question of the relation between the Church and 
he Roman State arose at an early period—as soon as 
he rulers took note of the Christians. Christianity called 
nen to moral freedom, to free communion with God, to 
free inner life, whereas the state of Rome demanded 
omplete subjection from its citizens, which tended to 
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enslave both the body and the soul of man, regulating 
not only the outward life of its citizens, but dominating 
their inner emotions, their feelings, thoughts and desires. 
The citizen had to sacrifice everything for the State. 
Hence it is evident that it was necessary for the Chris- 
tians to make clear their attitude towards the State. 
The Saviour left His disciples no directions concerning 
this question. It is difficult to decide what was Christ’s 
attitude towards the State authority of Rome. His 
activity was amongst the Jewish people who had the 
right of self-government, the character of which was 
purely religious and moral. The Saviour always dis- 
regarded attempts of His hearers to give a political 
colouring to His activity. He had no direct personal 
encounters with the civil authorities of Rome. He sug- 
gested to His hearers that they purify the inside of the 
cup and platter, for so shall the outside be clean of itself. 
In the Gospels there are three passages in which Jesus 
comes very near the question we are discussing, but 
these passages give us no firm foundation for the solution 
of the question. Reference to these can be made only 
by a prejudiced mind. Most often the Saviour’s answer 
to the Pharisees concerning the payment of taxes is 
quoted: “‘Render, therefore, unto Caesar the things which 
are Caesar’s and unto God the things that are God’s” 
(St. Matt. 22:21). But to what extent did Jesus express 
His attitude towards Caesar by these words? The most 
we can see in these words is the Saviour’s attitude to 
civic duties, not His relation to Caesar. Immediately 
after saying “Render unto Caesar the things which are 
Caesar’s,” He adds “and unto God the things that are 
God’s.” That is, you should fulfil your civic duties, as 
far as they are not in contradiction to your relation to 
God. Man must consider above all his moral duties, and 
his other duties only after these. It should also be noted 
that the words quoted were spoken when Christ was 
shown a coin with the image of Caesar. It would seem 
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as if He intended to prevent a false interpretation of 
His words. It is as if He said: You render to the State 
only what you received from it, what you used. 

The second passage quoted is the answer of the Saviour 
to Pilate: “Thou couldest have no power at all against 
me, except it were given thee from above” (St. John 
19:11), those who quote it seeing in it the acceptance 
on the part of Christ of the legality of the Roman rule. 
But it is hardly permissible to countenance this widely 
accepted interpretation. Pilate, astonished by the Sav- 
iour’s lack of attention for himself, and receiving no 
answer to his question, said: “Speakest thou not unto 
me? knowest thou not that I have power to crucify thee, 
and have power to release thee?”’ To this Jesus gave the 
ubove mentioned answer, the meaning of which is as 
follows: Personally you could not possibly have any power 
over me, and if at present you have power it is because it 
was given to you from above. The meaning of this be- 
comes quite clear if we compare this passage with the 
following words of the Saviour spoken to the Apostle 
Peter: “‘Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray to my 
Father, and he shall presently give me more than twelve 
legions of angels? But how then shall the Scriptures 
pe fulfilled, that thus it must be” (Matt. 26:53-54)? 
That is, you have been given the power in order that the 
Jecree from above should be fulfilled and this is the 
reason why “he that delivered me unto thee hath the 
greater sin’ (St. John 19:11). No other meaning can be 
seen in these words. 

There is one more passage, which for some reason is 
aever quoted. When the Saviour was told that Herod, 
she representative of Roman rule in Galilee, sought to 
<ill Him, He answered: “‘Go ye, and tell that fox, Behold, 
[ cast out devils, and I do cures today and tomorrow, 
und the third day I shall be perfected” (St. Luke 13:32). 
The meaning of this passage is quite clear: I shall do my 
vork as long as I appointed, and no power can keep me 
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from accomplishing this. Attention should also be given 
to the expression “that fox” applied to the representative 
of authority. 

There are no other passages in the Gospels referring 
to the question which interests us. What conclusion 
then can be drawn from those quoted? In any case, not 
the conclusion which has been drawn from them hereto- 
fore in Russia. The following may be said: The 
Saviour claimed that man should first of all do the duty 
imposed on him by his relation to God. Man should 
fulfil his moral duty fearing no civil authority, which can 
deal with the believer only in the way given from above. 
The Apostles understood this to be their relation to the 
civil powers. St. Peter, for instance, says: “Whether 
it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto you more 
than unto God, judge ye. For we cannot but speak 
the things which we have seen and heard” (Acts 4:19-20). 
St. Paul also says: ‘Wilt thou then not be afraid of the 
power? do that which is good, and thou shalt have 
praise of the same: for he is the minister of God to thee 
for good. But if thou do that which is evil, be afraid; 
for he beareth not the sword in vain: for he is the minister 
of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth 
evil” (Romans 13:3-4). This is the interpretation which 
should be given to all the other passages in the New 
Testament which mention respect for Caesar and obedience 
to authority. No other meaning can be ascribed to these 
passages, otherwise we should conclude that the Apostles 
contradicted themselves, that they taught one way and 
acted in another. In their activity the Apostles resisted 
authority, and the early Christians understood their 
relation to the power of the State in this sense. They 
performed all their civil duties and complied with all 
demands of the State authority so long as these duties 
and demands did not contradict their inner aspirations, 
so long as these did not compel them to yield their 
religious and moral convictions. The Christians de- 
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manded from the heathen powers the right of freedom 
with regard to their self-definition in religion and morality. 
But the heathen authority of Rome, proud of the out- 
ward majesty of the Roman rule, and convinced that the 
prosperity and flourishing condition of the State de- 
pended on the piety of the citizens, on their pleasing the 
gods and on their devotion to the State in the exact 
form prescribed by the laws, could not grant them what 
they asked. In vain did the Christians point out that 
they fulfilled all the duties of citizens, that they rever- 
enced the Emperor, and decorated their houses on his 
birthday. They were told that they should accept him 
as a god and burn incense before his image. To this the 
Christians could not agree. So the struggle began. Roman 
authority rose against the Christians with all the strength 
of its culture, of its long recognized conviction that the 
State is more than the individual, of its drilled police 
force and its superior knowledge. Against all this the 
Christians could only bring forward the power of their 
moral conviction and with it they met death. This 
struggle continued for nearly three centuries. At last 
the heathen authorities were convinced that the Chris- 
tians could not be subdued by force and decided to give 
them their freedom. “Let there be Christians again, 
let them build their houses of prayer, under the condi- 
tion, however, that they never interfere against order 
in anything,” thus spoke the edict of 311, signed by 
Galerius, Lycanius and Constantine. The Christian 
Church then won its right to exist by the strength of 
the moral convictions of its members, the unanimity 
of the separate Churches and the close intercommunion 
of all. It was free now, not only inwardly but also out- 
wardly, and could develop according to its own law. 
But the position of the Church still remained undefined, 
and this led to a new break with authority. Christians 
were accepted as a kind of separate nationality, and 
could do missionary work among themselves only. This 
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did not accord with the belief that Christianity was the 
salvation of the world. Christians could not refuse 
admission into their midst to heathens who wanted to be 
converted. On the other hand, the heathen government 
could not close its eyes to the fact that Christians were 
not a separate nationality, that they were citizens of 
the Roman Empire, that for them also the laws of that 
Empire were obligatory. This promised a conflict in 
the future, which however did not come about. Con- 
stantine the Great rightly appreciated the strength of 
Christianity and made use of it in his struggle for mon- 
archy. Toshow his gratitude to the Christians for the help 
they rendered him, Constantine first placed Christianity 
under his special protection and then Christianity took 
the place of heathen religion with all the privileges of a 
State religion. The Church began then to be regarded 
as a State institution. The head of the State became the 
chief member of the Church, its most pious protector and 
defender. This gave him opportunity to interfere not 
only with the external affairs of the Church but also with 
internal matters; he began personally and without the 
consent of the Church to confirm the edicts of the Church 
Councils, even those regarding the dogmas of the faith, 
to influence the solution of dogmatic problems, and also 
to establish dogmatic definitions and Church rules. He 
appointed and dismissed the representatives of the 
Church. 

Representatives were granted civic rights; they were 
drawn into taking part in the State administration, and 
there was little to distinguish them from other State 
officials. Even the external order of the Church was 
adapted to that of the government. Crimes committed 
against the Church were examined and punished by the 
civil courts, and secular transgressions were punished 
by the ecclesiastical court. Representatives of the Church 
sought help against heretics, but the secular powers 
sought support for their authority in the Church. The 
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Church lost its freedom, and became the slave of the State. 
Together with the change in the position of the Church 
im the State there were changes within the Church. The 
clergy, headed by the Bishop, took a higher place. 

As I said before, in the primitive Christian community 
the members vied with each other, “in honour preferring 
one another” (Rom. 12:10); there could be no question 
of any authorities, each of his own free will surrendered 
himself to the guidance of someone more experienced 
in the life of the spirit. The guides of the Church were 
charismatic persons. But gradually these began to dis- 
appear; and the guidance of the Church was transferred 
to those who replaced them in the communities: to the 
bishops with the priests and deacons. So long as the 
Church had to struggle for existence, one person thus 
taking the place of another made no essential change. 
The members of the community lived their lives in 
common in close touch with each other. It is true that 
at this time laymen had no right to teach at ecclesiastical 
gatherings, and that this became the privilege of the 
clergy; but when the Church entered into a league 
with the State and the clergy received government 
rights, the rise of the clergy above the lay members of 
the community progressed more speedily. Laymen were 
not allowed to participate in the affairs of the Church; 
this became the right of the clergy alone and even of the 
bishops alone. Priesthood began to be considered as a 
service of mediatorship between God and man, as it was 
in the Old Testament. To express the superiority of the 
clergy in a more obvious way there were introduced the 
altar screen and the secret reading of such liturgical 
prayers as in their meaning presuppose the participation 
of the people. The people took no active part in divine 
services, everything being transferred to the clergy. 
But the more rights of an external nature the clergy 
received in the State, the more moral rights did they 
lose in the Church. The people were removed from their 
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influence. They lost their interest in the affairs of the 
Church; they lost their faith, because one day they would 
be told one thing was the truth, the next day another. 
The life of the Church became atrophied. The clergy, 
having torn themselves away from the people, the source 
of life, and themselves possessing no power for the 
revival of the Church, turned all their attention to exter- 
nal matters, and began to see the vitality and prosperity 
of the Church not in the loftiness of the moral life of 
believers but in their number. The representatives of 
the Church (the worst of them) rejected the principles 
for which in earlier times Christians had fought and died 
—the right of man to moral freedom, the right of freedom 
of belief, the right of freedom of conviction. At this 
time began the persecution of those who thought differ- 
ently, and the compulsory conversion of the heathen to 
Christianity. In this the State gave its help to the 
Church. And among the heads of the Church there arose 
disputes over supremacy, the administration of prov- 
inces, ete. 

It was at this time that Russia accepted Christianity 
from the hands of the Greeks. With their religion 
Greek preachers brought into Russia their own views 
of government and of the interrelations between Church 
and State. State authority developed under the influence 
of these views. It is true that the Orthodox Church 
created the might of the Russian State, but it gained 
little for itself; the people have not become more Christian 
for this reason. 

History has now come to the rescue of the Church. 
The Colossus, whose foundations were believed to be 
unshakable, has fallen. The fortress of autocracy, whose 
strongholds seemed impregnable, has been taken, and the 
Russian Church has lost its supports; the ties, which 
prevented the Church from using its own power for its 
own prosperity, are all torn asunder. Now is the time 
for the Church to stand on its own merits. This the 
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Church must do, and this, as I want to believe, the Church 
will do. Vital powers which will fortify its foundation 
will be found within the Church, and its influence will 
spread over the hearts of all men, and its glory will shine 
as never before. But such new conditions of the Church 
can be attained only through its inner regeneration, its 
inner freedom. Escape from the bondage of the State 
does not make the Church entirely free. The ecclesias- 
tical powers have been freed by it, not the Church. For 
the Church, even if set free from all outward pressure, 
may still remain bound. 

During the course of its history the Christian Church 
has departed far from its primitive organization. Its 
liberty has been trampled underfoot both from without 
by the civil power and from within by episcopal power. 
The Orthodox Russian Church has now been freed from 
the civil authority on which the ecclesiastical authority 
leaned in its activities. In order that it may be regener- 
ated it must now attain to a Church order in which not 
even a shadow of despotic authority remains. Despotic 
authority is fatal to man; for by nature man is an egotist. 
If you give despotic authority to even the best man, he 
will inevitably come to ruin; and even if in himself he 
in some way finds strength to control himself, those 
about him will bring him to ruin. Flatterers will soon 
flock round him, and others who in one way or another 
will endeavour to use his authority for their own ends. 
It should be so arranged that a consciousness of their 
authority cannot possibly spring up in the servants of 
the Church, that others may have no possible incentive 
to flatter and praise those who stand above them on the 
ladder of the servants of the Church. This end can be 
attained only if a Council is at the head of Church govern- 
ment together with a bishop—a council consisting of 
members of the clergy and laity elected by the whole 
Church, and responsible to it, and if, without the delib- 
eration of this Council, the bishop cannot, so to speak, 
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so much as move a finger in anything that concerns the 
affairs of the Church. 

Secondly, it is necessary to grant to the laity a full 
share in the decision of questions not merely of a material 
character but also of a religious, moral and ritualistic 
nature. Laymen must be empowered to exercise this 
right in person in the life of their parishes, and through 
their representatives in the general eparchial life. Every- 
one values that on which his means and powers are 
expended, counting it his own and holding it dear; 
therefore the laity will value and expend effort on the 
prosperity of the Church if they are given an opportunity 
to take an active part in its life. A man must indeed be 
unbelieving to imagine that this will be the ruin of the 
Church. Whoever grows alarmed at excesses on the 
introduction of the new order is surely lacking in faith 
in the words of the Saviour that the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against the Church. The power of the 
Church will bring everything into the right path. The 
natural result of the new order will be that the power 
of bishops and clergy will be transferred to the Church 
itself, so that the right of decision shall belong to it alone. 
This transfer is not contrary to Church tradition or to 
the historical process of the growth of the Christian 
Church. The essence of Orthodoxy remains unchanged. 
It is not as if this transfer would be accomplished in the 
midst of a people shouting: Down with Episcopacy! 
Down with the clergy! The episcopate and priesthood 
are indispensable; without bishops and clergy the 
Church could not exist. Both bishops and clergy retain 
all their gifts of grace. Their position in the Church is 
unchanged—as of old they still remain at the head of 
the Church. Their activity in the Church is not changed. 
The character of their relation to the Church only will 
be altered. The nature of the attitude of the clergy 
towards believers, which at present is more in accord 
with the Roman Catholic doctrine of the Church, will 
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correspond more completely with Orthodox teaching. 
Bishops and clergy must bear in mind that the Chief 
Pastor of all “came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and give his life a ransom for many” (St. Matt. 
20:28; St. Mark 10:45). 

Thirdly, the elected clergy must be closely connected 
with their Churches, whether parochial or eparchial, that 
they may truly be their hearts and voices. 

Fourth, clerical duties must not be sought by the 
clergy as a means of subsistence or for any other egotis- 
tical purpose; they must be accepted when offered as 
a Cross laid on them by the Saviour. 
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“Catholicism survives in France, if not exactly as a 
religious law faithfully observed by all, at least as a so- 
cial statute from which few have departed.” 

Thus spoke Waldeck-Rousseau in 1903, in a discourse 
at the Senate. He stated the exact truth and in these 
simple words rendered homage to all that the Church 
of France represents in the moral atmosphere of the 
country. 

However lukewarm, however indifferent they may 
sometimes be, as to what the consequences to religion 
may be of their votes, a certain number of the French 
listen to the Church as to a wise teacher who can help 
them to lead a good life, while a large number invoke 
her aid for a happy death. 

And to all, during the crises of the present war, when 
deeds of heroism abound, and death is always near, the 
Church has proved a welcome friend; and in those mu- 
tual relations, by which the Church and the soul draw 
near to each other, a powerful influence is unchained, 
which sweeps away all misunderstanding, and for the 
time being at least gives ascendancy to the ancient 
Church. And during twenty-eight months, the Church 
has put this ascendancy at the service of France. 

If we go back to that epoch when the Gallic-Roman 

*{I leave you perfectly free to reproduce in THe ConstRucTIVE 
QuarTERLy the pages of my pamphlet The Church of France During 


the War that may seem to you to be suitable. 
G. Gorav. Paris.] 
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episcopate melted together Roman civilization and bar- 
barity to make France, we recognize between the Church 
and French nationality an affiliation, unique perhaps in 
the history of peoples, and we might truly say there was 
a Church of France before there was a France, and that 
it was this Church which evolved out of the chaos of in- 
vasion. 

The memory of a far off past, the confidence in her 
which survives to the present day, showed the French 
Church the part she would have to play in 1914. And 
that part she has played throughout the country as well 
as at the front. She has responded readily to the sacri- 
fice demanded of her, ever ready to follow the sugges- 
tions of patriotism and of charity. 

And the other religious sects, they also—in all honour 
be it said—have sent their ministers to the battle-field; 
they also have willingly bestowed on their flocks that 
spiritual comfort which gave them strength to fulfil all 
their duties. The clergy of the Episcopal Reformed 
Church of France and the Lutheran Church have mobil- 
ized their ministers as chaplains, as stretcher bearers, 
and as combatants,—186, out of a total of 490—five of 
whom have been killed. 

The Jews have sent to the army eight students from 
their seminary and more than three-fifths of their minis- 
ters, and of the thirty-one Rabbis mobilized, two have 
already been killed, and one is missing. When after the 
war, the various Churches collect the names of their 
martyrs and tell of their heroic deeds, Catholic witnesses 
will not be lacking to testify to their glory. 

‘“He is a model to all,’ was said by his Catholic col- 
leagues of the curate of Richemond who acted as chap- 
lain to a Colonial Regiment and who was mortally 
wounded. All the inhabitants of Lunéville without dis- 
tinction of creed admired the courage of Pastor Pannier. 

The homage which Catholics render so willingly to 
their fréres Séparés is not a mere sentiment of cour- 
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tesy; the Church never ceases to affirm the efficacy of 
those metaphysical truths which all religions hold in 
common; she does not diminish her own faith but, on 
the contrary, confirms it, when she states with logical 
clearness that in these points of attachment, there is to 
be found an impelling force both in life and in death. 
The entire Catholic press paid tribute to Rabbi 
Bloch of Lyons, who was mortally wounded as he held a 
crucifix to the lips of a dying soldier to kiss. 

Amongst all these noble deeds and acts of heroism, the 
numerical preponderance of the Catholic Church of 
France assures to her, to her teaching, to her example, a 
wider field, a greater scope. 


I 


Excitement reigned in France on the last day of July, 
1914. For nearly half a century the Church had be- 
wailed the dearth of religious vocations; she deplored it 
as a great danger, and now her ranks, already greatly 
reduced, must be further depleted by mobilization and, 
alas! death. Nevertheless she responded with a fiat vo- 
luntas to the nation’s call; the army, the ambulances, 
demanded at least a third of her priests, and she gave 
them. 

She paid her tribute, like all associations. In a parish 
near Rheims, a dean remained alone, during a whole 
winter; a priest of the diocese of Rheims had to care for 
nine parishes; at Paris, the Rector of St. Marguerite—a 
parish that numbers 100,000 inhabitants—remained with 
two curates only, the nine others being gone. 

The diocese of Paris has made heavy sacrifices. On 
the 15th of March, 1916, 662 of its priests and seminar- 
ists were mobilized, 386 of whom were in the army, and 
at the present time the roll of victims numbers 45 
priests, 40 having fallen as combatants and five as chap- 
lains. 
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Cardinal Sevin, Archbishop of Lyons, appealed to lay- 
men to come to the aid of the clergy, whose ranks were 
decimated, whilst the Bishops themselves performed the 
duties of curés, one officiating every Sunday in two par- 
ishes eight kilometers apart. Another sat in a vicar’s 
confessional to allow the faithful to come to confession. 
The very sad smile—the last one perhaps—given to their 
steeple by the departing priests, lightened with confi- 
dence when they thought how zealous friends would de- 
vote themselves to the service of the flock. And the 
smile died away, as they got further from the steeple. 
Henceforth, they must only think of their work of 
stretcher bearers. 

Many of the older members—dignitaries of the Church 
—also responded to the order of mobilization, Mer. 
Ruch, Coadjutor of Nancy, Mgr. Perros, Mgr. Moury, 
and later Mer. Llobet. 

At the frontier, groups of priests presented themselves; 
by a former law, they were given the option of remain- 
ing in their native land if they renounced their ideal of 
living in community, or expatriation; they chose the 
latter alternative, and now they were ready to obey 
the law by serving their country, and if necessary to die 
for it. 

Their ecclesiastical superiors urged them to “sacrifice 
themselves for their country’s good.’ This was the ad- 
vice given by Mer. Jarosseau, Vicar Apostolic, to the 
Capucines of his diocese. 

Many who were beyond the age also came forward; for 
instance, Pére Maingot, Oblate missionary of Natal, who 
although over fifty offered himself for ambulance work, 
and as interpreter; he was decorated with the “‘Croix de 
Guerre”’ and received the public congratulations of M. 
Léon Bourgeois. On the invasion of Luxemburg by the 
Germans, eleven novices changed into civilian garb, pro- 
ceeded on foot to Belgium, and thence to their barracks 
in France. ‘‘The Republic will not consider you de trop 
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now,” remarked the Mayor, who welcomed them on their 
arrival on French soil. 

The Dominicans of the Province of France have sent 
eighty-four of their number to the army, of whom forty- 
four were novices, and already eleven of their number 
have been killed; whilst the Jesuits have taken a chari- 
table and heroic revenge on the laws which have dealt so 
severely with them, by offering themselves willingly and 
with a desire for immolation, which has cost them during 
the twenty-seven months of the war about 110 victims. 

The older priests have for the most part been serving 
in the hospitals, the ambulances, or the hospital trains; 
the younger, in accordance with the laws of 1906 and 
1913, have joined the combatant ranks of the army. 

As a matter of fact, priests were exonerated by the 
Canon Law from serving as soldiers, but the Church 
waived her rights in favour of the laws of the State, and, 
without authorizing them to take up arms voluntarily, 
she permitted them to perform the military duty imposed 
on them by the civil authority. 

And so to the older priests falls the task of bearing 
stretchers and carrying the wounded on their shoulders. 
They can only shed their own blood, whilst the younger 
are armed soldiers and shed the blood of the enemy. 

Naturally to the Church the former réle appeals most. 
“Ts it less meritorious,” asks Cardinal Sevin, ‘‘to die un- 
armed without means of defence, than to die armed?” 
And then, while maintaming that theoretically the im- 
munity of the clergy transcended all secular laws, he said: 
“Tt would be painful in these days, when faith and all 
that it prescribes is understood by so few, for your priests 
to leave you to bear alone the burthen of combat. You 
have flung them into the fight; you will see that they 
will worthily uphold the honour of the Church and the 
banner of France.” 

La Penitencerie maintained the principle that the priest 
who wounds, or kills, is guilty of a “Canonical irregular- 
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ity”? incompatible with the administration of the Sacra- 
ments, and the celebration of Mass, from which, after 
the war, he might be retrieved. Nevertheless La Peni- 
tencerie has suspended its authority in this regard during 
the period of the war, and permits the soldier priest to 
perform his sacred office. The sacerdotal conscience is 
therefore at peace in the performance of duty, at ease to 
devote itself. 

“Your parish to-day,” said Cardinal Lucon address- 
ing the ecclesiastics of Rheims, “is the regiment, the 
trenches, the ambulance, the cantonment, the hospital 
train, the depét. You must love it; devote yourself to 
it as to what you have left, and without forgetting it you 
must devote yourself to your new work, with all your 
faith, with all your heart, and if you should fall, must 
not our soldiers fall too? Is it not right that the soldiers 
of Christ should give their lives for their country?” 

“Give to your brothers in arms,” said Cardinal 
Amette, ““an example of tenacity that nothing can de- 
stroy, and nothing weary.” 

For long years various new methods—or rather, very 
ancient methods,—have been tried to re-establish rela- 
tions between Church and State: unintentionally, per- 
haps, the State has been the first to accomplish this by 
mobilization. 

“Far from complaining of this violence done to all our 
traditions,” declared Cardinal de Cabriéres, ‘“‘we see in it 
the hand of Providence, welding more closely together 
the elements of society.” 

The two sayings Le prétre dans sa sacristie, and 
Les curés sac au dos, proceeded from the same idea, 
but “‘Man proposes and God disposes.’’ ‘Two prospects 
of life arose from this idea; the first isolated the priest as 
it were from his flock, the second had quite a contrary 
effect; it established, according to the words of a priest 
of the diocese of Valence, ““A special and pleasant com- 
radeship between the priest and the people.”’ 
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At the root of this comradeship there lies a certain 
gaiety; no one fears death less than the priest, and so 
his soul at peace can face death joyously. “We have 
been baptized, now we must be confirmed,” writes a mis- 
sionary from Africa referring to his first experience of the 
cannons of the enemy. 

At last, and sometimes at once, the priests acquire a 
taste for their new task: “‘I would not relinquish my 
place for anything in the world,” writes a curé of the 
diocese of Nevers ranking as sergeant; another asks for 
prayers that he may develop ‘‘a warlike spirit.” “Le 
général de brigade me trouve le plus poilu de tous les 
poilus,’ exclaims a Jesuit lieutenant. 

At the depot, priests have asked to be sent to the front 
to replace the fathers of families, and have offered them- 
selves for dangerous missions instead of others. The 
cheerful sacrifice becomes an act of charity. But, on the 
other hand, many of them have been at first upset by 
this new life, and by the language of their comrades; for 
instance Pére Eudiste, Maréchal des logis d Artillerie, 
tells us quite frankly: 

“Having just landed from Columbia I was a little 
shocked; there the peasantry by heredity and education 
speak the language of Christians; I was disposed to take 
too seriously a language which seemed to me to savour 
of anti-clericalism and anti-patriotism but I soon per- 
ceived that my brave comrades were of more value than 
their words led me to expect; and as regards religion it 
was the same; beneath the jest, or the criticism, I found 
the Christian.” And to the priest brought thus into 
close proximity with his people is revealed that subcon- 
scious Christianity which still survives in the soul of 
France, and which incites to sacrifice; and so the trenches 
become a field of action even to the most timid 
amongst them, and their period of service seems to them, 
according to Cardinal de Cabriéres, “like a mission.” 
“Mourir apres avoir ouvert le ciel & une dme,” said one, 
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“est la mort que nous révons tous, si Dieu nous appelle.” 
(To die after having prepared a soul for Heaven: this is 
the death we all desire, should it please God to call us.) ° 

Indeed, this dream was fully realized as regards the 
Jesuit Pierre de Daran. Having quitted his mission in 
Madagascar, he became adjutant to a colonial regiment, 
and was on board the Provence when she was sunk, help- 
ing his comrades to prepare for death; and then he, too, 
died. 

Some priests return to the front before their leave has 
expired,so much do they care for souls. ‘‘Why am I a min- 
ister of God?” exclaims one of them. “I shall never 
have an opportunity of doing so much good; imagine, I 
have just seen my company kneeling to receive absolu- 
tion before the attack.” 

De Gironde, a Jesuit who was ordained on August 
Qnd 1914, departed that same evening for the front, beg- 
ging to be sent again and again to the firing line. “‘Asa 
priest, I wish to give a good example,” he writes, know- 
ing that his influence would be far reaching and appeal 
to others as a worthy follower of Christ. 

Wherever the bullets rained, there he was to be found, 
near to the front line trenches, dressing the wounded, 
carrying them on his back to the base, acting as patrol 
in some wood where perhaps the Germans were already 
in possession; one felt that he accepted the idea of cer- 
tain death with tranquillity. “‘You will soon be pro- 
moted,” said a captain to him one day, and le caporal de 
Gironde replied, “Oh! I shall be killed.” And, as a mat- 
ter of fact, he was killed at Ypres after his promotion to 
the rank of officer, when helping a wounded soldier. His 
influence was wonderful. ‘“‘Ah! de Gironde,” the soldiers 
said, ““he was more than a man, he was a hero, no one 
knows all that he did for us.” 

And was it not the desire to shew the courage of a 
Christian which inspired the Lazariste Barbet, Caporal 
Brancardier—the curé of the 4th Zouaves, as he was 
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called—to advance to the assault of a trench, armed only 
with his Crucifix, and thus rally the failing energies of 
the combatants? 

Another Jesuit, Lieutenant Rivet, professor at the Gre- 
gorian University at Rome, stimulated his troops at the 
opening of an attack which cost him his life. “Mes en- 
fants, to-morrow morning I must say my Mass at 
Douai,” he said, and his men rallied round him to the 
assault on the German redoubt as a few days before they 
had rallied round his improvised confessional. ‘This 
confession and this confessor I shall always remember,” 
writes one, “what gentleness, what wonderful under- 
standing of life! and whether, with raised hand he gives 
the sign of absolution or rallies his men to the attack he 
is equally beloved, and equally admired.” 

The priest welcomes death, praying that his sacrifice 
may benefit others. “Our soul,” the young Frére Am- 
broise Soudé, a Dominican, wrote a short time before he 
was killed, “our soul only will know the abyss into which 
we are slipping; but what does it matter? . . . if our soul 
brings unto God the pure ideal of France and obtains the 
pardon of France.”’ 

The Abbé Perreyve desired that priests should look 
upon death as though it was their last mass, offering 
themselves as a sacrifice as every day they had offered 
Christ. The young Frére Lacour, Marist, who was after- 
wards killed, wrote: “Yesterday evening the invocation, . 
‘Heart of Jesus, obedient unto death,’ made me ponder. 
This must be our task, our duty; we, too, must be obe- 
dient unto death.” 

The sacerdotal spirit, rising to great heights, welcomes 
death as an achievement of resemblance to Christ, to 
which the priest aspires, and it is to this spirit that we 
owe the soldier-priest of France. 

One of the foreign journals which for two years has 
pleaded the cause of France, and of true Christian civili- 
zation—le Journal de Genéve—published at the beginning 
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of 1915 a study by M. Samuel Rocheblave, on the new 
type of hero. “National history,” we read, “will conse- 
crate this type and immortalize it.” 

The Catholic Church of France has given large num- 
bers of its clergy to the armies of the Republic, and what 
men! As a wounded soldier said to me yesterday, ‘‘As 
to courage no one can surpass the curés. On dirait qu’ils 
ont le drable au corps!” “Le diable au corps,”’ but God in 
their hearts and thus they go forth to face death. 


II 


When one is actually a participant in the fighting, the 
sense of danger probably acts as an incentive, and gives 
one courage but, as a stretcher bearer the danger must 
be faced more passively and without this feeling of ex- 
citement. In the performance of their task, these Chris- 
tians can think of the ancient Bible story of the priest of 
the old law, who seeing the wounded man by the way- 
side passed on his way, and of how the good Samaritan 
was extolled by Christ as an example: it is under a hail 
of projectiles that these Samaritans of the twentieth cen- 
tury have to alleviate the sufferings of the wounded. 

And how cheerful they are! “All my affairs are ar- 
ranged,’ writes Pére Gouy, Marist,—who was killed 
some weeks ago—‘my worldly affairs, and my spiritual. 
Now forward! What have I to fear?” He was carrying 
one of the wounded when he was struck. To these brave 
workers the shells seem to say: “Fly or you will be 
killed.” “Remain,” exhorts Mgr. Lobbedey, “remain 
even if you must die”; and the words in which he com- 
pares the wounded in the battlefield to Christ, their 
wounds to His wounds, their suffering to His suffering, 
appeal to these priests, not so much because of their duty 
as ambulance workers but because of their sacred office. 

In the hospitals at the base, scattered throughout the 
country, the work is sometimes very trying; many suffer 
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from what is called le Cafard; this morose feeling breaks 
out amongst the badly wounded or those whose recovery 
is tedious, but though it is contagious, le Cafard goes as 
quickly as it comes; some pleasantry perhaps, into which 
the priest may introduce la note surnaturelle helps to 
dispel it, but so far from the front and from danger this 
note falls sometimes on deaf ears. The priests of the 
auxiliary Army have indeed very trying tasks to per- 
form; they are workmen more than attendants in a hos- 
pital; and they must leave to the priests at the front the 
possibility of becoming heroes, while their heroism is to 
forgive those who call them embusqués. The trial is hard, 
when, in the inaction at the hospital they ask themselves 
what they are doing either as priests or as attendants. 
With God’s help, however, they manage to perform both 
duties, as is shown in the volume published by M. PAbbé 
Lenfant under the title Notes dun prétre mobilisé. Those 
priests who feel the monotony of the hospitals at the 
base will find in the example shown by this Confrére ex- 
cellent methods to relieve their ennu. 

But still they envy those privileged ones who, by vir- 
tue of age or circumstance, are enrolled as military 
chaplains by M. Albert de Mun, and M. Geoffroy de 
Grandmaison. At the front the priest must incur all 
risks, all dangers in the performance of his office; some- 
times if necessary creep on hands and knees to attend 
the dying on the field of battle. 

Frédéric Bouvier, Jesuit, known to the world as the or- 
ganizer of the Semaines Internationales d’ethnologie religieuse 
was killed at Vermandovillers while helping the wounded. 
Albert Perrot, another Jesuit, who came from China at 
the beginning of the war, to help the souls of France on 
the field of battle, died also. Yves Marie Gauthier, 
Jesuit, military chaplain, decorated and mentioned four 
times in despatches, was killed at Fleury; the philologist 
Roiron, Jesuit, died at Saint-Hilaire-le-Grand, and Frank 
de Contagnet, Jesuit, who returned from Cesarea, in 
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Cappadocia, in order to join our expeditionary force in 
the East, was killed at Gallipoli in a French attack. So 
we see that the chaplain does not play merely a passive 
role in the attack, that he is more than a spectator who 
bestows his blessing. The following account written on 
the 7th of March, 1916, relates the impulse given by a 
priest on the occasion of one of our most brilliant suc- 
cesses in the Argonne: 

“The regiment, under the command of its gallant lead- 
er, Colonel Macker, marched to the attack as if they 
were on manceuvres, notwithstanding a violent artillery 
fire, and as successive volleys poured forth from the guns, 
the hand of the divisionary chaplain—de Chabrol—made 
the sign of redemption, and of victory. The Bois des 
Corbeaux was taken with marvellous brilliancy. I knew 
and loved the Abbé de Chabrol, who retired from the 
world and devoted himself body and soul to the humble 
inhabitants of Auvergne, finding in his rank and his dig- 
nity of priest two reasons for being their servant. At the 
outbreak of the war he became chaplain in the army. 
For five months he had no bed to sleep on, and for one 
month he slept in the open; he liked that new life, ‘for I 
witnessed,’ he wrote, ‘admirable conversions.’ Yet, he 
was not pleased with himself. ‘I wish I were more oblig- 
ing towards my men; I wish above all to inspire the love 
of God; but, for such a task, one must be a saint, and I 
am not a saint.’ True virtue ignores itself; it exists when 
knowing its limits, and wants God through death... . 
He was thrice mentioned in despatches, decorated with 
the Legion of Honour—a too human glory—and finally 
met his death, which neither he looked for nor fled from.” 

Between two attacks, between two threats of death, 
the chaplain, when at the base, sometimes feels sweet 
sacerdotal joys. 

The Abbé Thellier de Poncheville tells of a visit he 
paid to a company of sappers that had not seen a priest 
for three months. 
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“The sappers were laughing gathered together outside 
a building they called Les Increvables. I enter this an- 
cient stable, transformed into a mess-room: the ass of 
Bethlehem would have felt quite at home there. My pen- 
itents, grouped outside, come in by turns one after an- 
other, and I lead them to the centre of the room, where 
the shirts hanging from the ceiling form an improvised 
confessional. When the confessions are over the door 
opens wide and a dozen soldiers come in; we feel like the 
early Christians partaking of the Sacrament in hiding 
places; the door is closed; outside comrades are playing 
at cards; on the table is spread canvas, white as a table- 
cloth. I think of Emmaus: ‘Enter into our poor shel- 
ter, Lord, and abide with us, for the road is dark that 
we must travel.’”’ 

“The ground is too damp to kneel on, so the Master 
will permit His disciples to receive Him standing. On my 
little corporal I deposit the ciborium; in silence we adore, 
and then I ask the communicants to seat themselves on 
the wooden benches ranged on either side. Motionless, 
with grave faces and arms crossed, their eyes fixed on the 
Divine Treasure, they listen to me. I speak to them of 
Our Saviour; I speak to Our Saviour of them, and they 
repeat my invocations; again there is silence, while each 
prays to himself. Then I administer the Host, going 
from one to another round the table, as Jesus did at the 
Last Supper. As full of emotion as they are, I respect 
their deep meditation, but presently words return to my 
lips, and I pray aloud, a prayer expressing the thoughts 
of us all; we entrust to God our lives, our families, our 
comrades, France, while outside the stars shine with 
cheerful briliancy.” 

And in the heart of the chaplain also cheerfulness 
dwells. 
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Modern Thought’ 


JoHN Wricut Bucxuam, D.D., 


Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cal. 


To the student of the history of Christianity nothing 
can be more surprising and disturbing than the way 
in which Christ has been read out of Christianity, both 
in theory and in practice. 

This tendency commenced early. Hardly had the 
youthful Church gone “above a mile or two from her 
first Love” than she began to lose sight of His face in 
the rising clouds of disloyalty and the thickening haze 
of speculation. For a time the speculation was Christo- 
centric, growing out of an experience which called for 
intellectual interpretation. But the doctrinal formula- 
tion became farther and farther estranged from the 
experience until at length it was lost in the hopeless 
entanglement of the long Christological controversies. 

Not only so, but with the rise of the Latin theology 
Christian doctrine turned definitely away from Christ, 
both in theme and im spirit, to construct a theology 
grounded in conceptions of man and of God essentially 
alien to those of Jesus. In this system the Church took 
the place of Christ; God as Sovereign took the place of 
God as Father, and a depraved humanity that of man as 
the child of God. Medizeval theology rationalized this 
system under the schematism of natural and revealed 

1This paper was read to the theological section of the National 


Council of Congregational Churches, at Columbus, Ohio, and its pub- 
lication was widely desired. 
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truth, wherein Christ plays the part of a Mediator by 
means of whom the Church secures the salvation of the 
individual and thus maintains its own supremacy over the 
world. Scholasticism was a regal and _ well-wrought 
system, but it was far less Christian than pagan. 

The Reformation set out upon a return to Christ but 
circled upon its course and at length resumed a modified 
Augustinian Scholasticism. Luther began a free and 
vital Christocentrie movement but failed to carry it 
through. Calvin never emerged from the shadows 
of Augustinianism, which grew deeper about his suc- 
cessors and reached its midnight gloom in the High 
Calvinism of New England. 

The struggle of Christian theology back, or rather 
forward, to Christ has been one of varied history and 
slow but sure advance. An early step was taken by 
Schleiermacher, followed in time by Ritschl and his 
school. In England, Coleridge and Maurice, succeeded 
by Dale and Fairbairn, and in America Bushnell and 
Henry B. Smith and their successors, have carried on 
the movement. Gradually the Christocentric viewpoint 
has been recovered and now throws its light over all 
our religious thought. 

If one would realize how thoroughly Christocentric 
present day theology has become, let him contrast the 
recent volume of Oxford Essays, Foundations, with the 
famous Essays and Reviews of less than sixty years ago, 
with its emancipated but thin and ansemic liberalism. 
Or let him contrast Dr. George A. Gordon’s The Christ 
of Today with that earlier admirable, but (in its doctrine 
of Christ) deficient, work of Congregational theology, 
Samuel Harris’s The Self-Revelation of God. 

The Christocentric viewpoint of today is neither dist 
tinctively orthodox, nor unitarian, liberal nor evangelical. 
It is all of these and more. The fact is we have advanced 
into a new era in our conception of Christ, one in which 
we have taken up the positive and constructive elements 
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of past conceptions of Christ and fused them into a larger 
whole. é 

Yet the Christocentrice movement is, in one sense, a 
return to the spirit and outlook of the New Testament. 
It possesses all the characteristic tone-colours and em- 
phases of the New Testament,—the realism of the synop- 
tic Gospels, the personal idealism of the Fourth Gospel, 
the Christ mysticism and the cosmic universalism of 
Paul. It etches the historic individual Jesus with a 
distinctiveness that makes Him live again in the setting 
of His own age and environment, as His first disciples 
saw Him,—a veritable triumph of modern historical 
science. It perceives Him, too, in the light of eternal 
purpose and of personal devotion as He appears in the 
deep insights and marvellous intimacies of the Fourth 
Gospel. And above all, it is learning with Paul to read 
the whole cryptic story of the life of man and of Nature 
through Him in Whom “it was the good pleasure of the 
Father that all the fulness should dwell.” 

Jesus, the prophetic Founder of a new social order, 
Christ, the Revelation of God, the Clue to the meaning 
of life and of death, and the mystic Lord and Redeemer 
in whom the soul finds its rest and joy,—these coalesce 
in the Christ of today, as they did in the glowing minds 
of the writers of the New Testament. 

In a very marked sense modern Christocentric theology 
is a return to Paul. For it was he who, more than any 
other, grasped the length and breadth and depth and ~ 
height of a Christocentric Gospel. We are only now be- 
ginning to understand something of the scope and inten- 
sity of Paul’s evaluation of Christ,—hitherto concealed 
under an over-elaborated doctrinal structure which is 
not so much Paul’s as it is that of his ill-advised pro- 
tagonists. If Paul was a doctrinal theologian, much 
more was he an experiential theologian. The river of 
experience flows through the fields of his thought and 
makes them green with a verdure that has been made 
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to seem dry and colourless only by the dull minds of 
dry-as-dust interpreters; and Christ is the Spring that 
feeds all the streams of his experience and thought. 

What a Christology is his!—intensive, “in whom are 
hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge’; exten- 
sive, ‘to present every man perfect in Christ”; cosmic, 
“and in Him all things consist”; personal, “for me to 
live is Christ’; regressive, “He is before all things’; 
progressive, “till we all come unto the perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ”; 
universal, “that in the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow, of things in heaven and things in earth and things 
under the earth.” : 

Yet Paul’s world was circumscribed and provincial 
compared with ours. He found Christ, as he dwelt upon 
Him, expanding to fulfil the utmost hopes and needs 
of himself and his age; but can He expand so as to em- 
brace the needs and hopes of our age, with its vaster 
reaches and its more intense demands? 

This is the supreme test of Christianity. We are not 
yet awake to its tremendous seriousness. We linger in 
the enclosure of a traditional Christianity, with its re- 
stricted aims and ideas, while the world in which we live 
burgeons and baffles us and leaves us unable either to 
understand or to master its life. We have been too long 
satisfied with the Christ of past centuries, while humanity 
is calling for a Christ of the twentieth century, girded 
with power to meet its imperative and wide-reaching 
issues. 

If Christianity is to be adequate for the great task 
of reconstructing society after this colossal world-cata- 
clysm, it must possess resources greater than have ever 
yet been called into play. Has it these? The answer is: 
Only wf they are to be found in Christ,—in a Personality 


_ revealing, resourceful and puissant enough to reconstruct 


ervilization. It behooves us, then, to ask whether this 
lowly yet regal Christ of ours is not ampler and more 
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resourceful than we have as yet realized, ready for 
greater enterprises and nobler conquests than any He 
has thus far won. 

To fulfil the requirements of our age, Christ must 
become, or rather be realized to be, the Comprehensive 
Christ, inclusive enough to meet all the varied needs of 
a complex age like ours. 

To be more explicit, the Reconstructive Christ must 
be recognized (1) as both the Christ of History and the 
Christ of Experience. The later nineteenth and earlier 
twentieth centuries were engaged with these two aspects 
of Christ in turn, at first chiefly in restoring the historical 
Jesus and afterward in the rediscovery of the experien- 
tial, or mystical, Christ. Yet these two aspects of our 
Lord have not as yet been harmonized. That task 
remains to us and our successors. It is extremely difficult 
for those who comprehend the Jesus of History to see 
the full reality and significance of the Christ of Faith, 
and vice versa; still more difficult is it to see how the two 
are absolutely essential to each other in a complete Chris- 
tianity. 


For a time—and in some circles still—it seemed as if \ 


the Jesus of history, Leader, Teacher, Reformer, were to 
become the sole centre of modern Christianity. The fires 
of Pauline and Johannine faith cooled. The Christ of 
experience grew dim, in the white light of modern realism. 
But of late the outlook has changed. Mysticism has 
sprung up anew. Religious Psychology has thrown the 
full force of its increasing influence in favour of religious 
experience with its mystical Christ. One of the most 
eminent of religious psychologists has recently gone so 
far as to affirm that the Historical Christ is not essential 
to modern Christianity. Such abandonment of the 
historical basis of our faith is shortsighted and cannot 
but tell against its furtherance. A full-orbed Christianity: 
requires a Christ who unites history and religious expe- , 
rience in one. 
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/ Again, to fulfil the greater mission thrust upon Him, 
Christ must be understood (2) as uniting in Himself 
the individual Jesus and the universal Spirit. To part 
with Jesus of Nazareth as a distinct, authentic, under- 
standable, lovable individual, set securely in the frame- 
work of time and the sequence of events, would be to 
rob Christianity of one of its leading assets. And yet, 
to regard Him as such alone, to leave Him detached and 
isolated from that which is eternal and universal, would 

. be to rob our faith of one of the poles of its universality. 

Unless Jesus Christ is an incarnation—shall we not say 
the Incarnation?—of the Eternal Spirit, the revelation 
of One who “‘was in the beginning, is now and ever shall 
be,” what light have we on the boundless mystery of 
existence, as it rises from without and within? Let go 
this anchor of assurance and we are adrift on a shoreless 
sea. Christ is not to be thus restricted and impoverished. 
The writers of the New Testament were right in seeing in 
Him both Jesus and Christ, the Teacher and the Truth 
Itself, the Son of Man and the Son of God. We shall see 
the same in Him if we see Him as He is, only it will be 
with a widened sense both of His individuality and His 
universality. 

Christ is manifestly thus both divine and human; 
the more human in the highest sense, the more divine; 
and the more divine, the more human. “Did humanity 
in Jesus,” queried Charles G. Ames, “‘rise to the conscious 
dignity of sonship, or did divinity descend in fatherly 
love to draw humanity upward? As well ask whether 
the flower rises to meet the sun, or the sun descends to 
meet the flower. Enough for us is the union of the human 
and the divine; enough for us is the doctrine of Immanuel, 

« or “God with us.’ ” 

This leads to the clear conclusion that we need (3) a 
Christ who answers needs which are both theological and 
practical; a Christ of thought and of action, of creed and 
of deed. Why should these two be so persistently played 
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off against one another,—the one maligned or ignored, 
that the other may be magnified? It is time that wehad 
done with this short-sightedness and confusion. It is 
true that the theological Christ has often been grossly 
over-emphasized, as if He were the only Christ. No 
wonder that in the reaction this Christ is now regarded 
by many as obsolete. But we must think, as well as act, 
and our thought life finds in Christ the true key to its 
largest unfolding. 

We have hardly begun to grasp as yet the import of 
Christ in this sphere of His all-embracing mission. 
Never, perhaps, was there greater confusion, perplexity, 
uncertainty in the world of thought than today. Pilate’s 
question is on the lips not only of the cynic but of the 
philosopher and the man on the street. Various substi- 
tutes for truth are offered us under the guise of truth, 
but they do not satisfy the resolute mind. 

Do we suppose that men can go on living in this deep- 
ening mental darkness, content only with that impover- 
ished philosophy which tries to satisfy itself with the 
“truth of the present movement” and the confronting 
deed? That is a counsel of despair, not of courage, 
the temporary refuge of baffled minds. Men will not, 
cannot, rest long in this frail shelter on the upward 
trail of truth. The human mind is made for truth and 
cannot rest until it rests in truth; for its God is a God 
of truth as well as of duty. 

As rational beings we need some avenue to universal 
truth, some hold upon the eternal verities. And in Christ, 
the Eternal Reason, we find it. In the light which shines 
from His face we pass into a lighted universe. This is 
no false flash by which we are hypnotized into an alluring 
and misleading view of life, as has sometimes seemed to 
be the case with those who have caught only its remoter 
rays. A steady radiance shines from the face of Him who 
is “full of truth” as well as of grace, and we shall be 
wise to press on into the fuller knowledge of One who, 
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as Coleridge said, is “the very truth of all true being, and 
the very being of all enduring truth.” 

Christ is the true “flower in the crannied wall” of exis- 
tence; and knowing something, and ever more, of what 
He is, “root and all and all in all,’ we know “what God 
and man is.” 

Yet it must be added that a Christianity which finds 
in Christ only a solution of our intellectual problems 
and the salvation of individual souls would be an entirely 
inadequate faith. The Christ of Reconstruction must 
also be a Christ (Oh, terrible, yet glorious mission!) able 
to revalue, reform, reconstruct, the whole complex life 
of humanity, social, industrial, political, recreational, 
educational, religious. 

Not one of us who is in the least awake to the present 
hour but knows that the application of Christ’s spirit 
to life is the appalling undertaking that confronts Chris- 
tianity today as never before. We shall hear it voiced 
again and again in the utterances of this Council, for it 
is an issue that is burning itself into the Christian con- 
sciousness of this awful yet hopeful day. Christianity 
will be unequal to this great task except as we lean more 
heavily upon Christ,—a Christ comprehensive and com- 
plete and strong enough to bear the weight. 

It is comparatively easy to assert the necessity of 
applied Christianity in the large, but to carry it out in 
detail, “Ay, there’s the rub.” Yet the vision of its possi- 
bility is becoming as vivid as the realization of its diffi- 
culty. The world could be made over into the likeness 
of Christ, yet can it be? We must not allow ourselves 
to doubt it, grave as is the issue. 

Suppose, for instance, we should apply this principle 
to a sphere of human life which has come to bulk more 
and more largely in our modern world—strikingly perti- 
nacious even in war time,—recreation. Can we conceive 
what would happen if this department of life were 
“Christed,” to use Horace Bushnell’s phrase, so that 
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athletics, amusements, theatre, moving pictures, every- 
thing in this realm were transfused with the Christ spirit? 
This would mean no mere negative task of restriction 
and suppression, such as now too far contents the Chris- 
tian element of the community. It would involve the 
positive purifying—shall I say sanctifying?—of the whole 
recreational side of life. 

That would mean not less enjoyment, but more; not 
less fun, but truer fun; not life less rich and free, but 
life more abundant. Can it ever be done? Nine Chris- 
tians out of ten would probably say, ‘““No, unless’”—fol- 
lowed by much palaver as to what “the public demands,” 
etc., ete. Christianity will never conquer, Christ will 
never come to His own, under such paralysis of indolence 
and unfaith as characterizes most of our Christian 
activities and enterprises. 

Recreation is but a single sector of our common life 
that awaits the touch of Christ to lift it into its own 
place. All the ranges and activities of life, from the high- 
est to the lowest, need His uplifting touch. 

We stand in sore need of an application of the law and 
spirit of Christ to the relation of the sexes, to industry, 
to education, to economics, to a score of interests. Not 
the least is the need of it in the Church herself! 

To carry forward this enlargement of the place of Christ, 
to put Him at the centre of human life and thought, so 
that He can transfuse it all with His life-giving spirit,— 
this is the task of the preacher, the theologian, the layman, 
of every Christian. It is both a distributive and a co- 
operative task. 

It is only as we keep this ideal before us, it is only 
as we move more deeply into the infinite resources of 
this Redeeming Reconstructive Personality, that the 
confused, disordered, self-distrustful life of our time can 
be healed and set forward. 

It is the full, commanding, complete Christ whom we 
need and whom we have—let this be my earnest insis- 
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tence—not the historic Jesus alone, but the Christ of 
experience; not the Man of Nazareth only, but the Incar- 
nation of the Universal Spirit; Christ not only as Duz, 
but as Lux; not only Preceptor, but Consolator, Re- 
demptor, Victor,—‘‘the Power of God and the Wisdom 
of God” unto the salvation of this self-smitten, war- 
wearled, yet vision-visited twentieth century. 

At this period of world depression, of the loss by 
many of faith in life and in God Himself, of the deepening 
shadow of a colossal task ahead, of the imperative sum- 
mons to a defeated Church to unite her forces for a new 
crusade, Jesus Christ stands forth in fresh radiance and 
power. “Who is he that overcometh the world” of today, 
“save he that believeth that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God?” 
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The whole gospel is in the eyes of some of Rembrandt’s 
Christs. The historian may sometimes achieve a similar 
miracle, for resuscitation of the past is always a miracle. 
Even in its simpler problems the writing of history re- 
sembles the task of reconstructing an ancient sanctuary 
from its ruins. Artistic vision, creative intuition, are 
here indispensable qualities. The men of the spade may 
discover the last brick, but however highly they are to be 
esteemed for their patient care, they cannot bring about 
that which alone can justify the devotion of human in- 
tellect to such ancient objects. They cannot revive the 
past in such a way as to give to the present a soul to soul 
communion with its life. But the books of the New 
Testament have something of this quality. Their es- 
sence is better visualized by a Rembrandt than by the 
efforts of those of the lineage of Origen and Athanasius. 
It seems almost as if those early disciples worked at their 
task with a consciousness of unseen eyes watching them. 
Often at least when looking up from their pages one can 
easily imagine that one meets that gaze. 

Such reasons perhaps make Christianity still a living 
fact. It is not so very strange that attempts to explain 
its early history as a mere product of spiritual evolution 
in the Roman Empire fail as often as they are repeated. 
Had Christianity been nothing more, the second century 
ought to have recognized its own, for a thin tissue of 
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Jewish fabric could not have deceived the contemporary. 
It may be suggested that these men were too shortsighted 
or too preoccupied to see clearly in a matter so near at 
hand, yet they were certainly in closer touch with every- 
thing for which civilization stood there and at that time. 
Most probably they knew their own minds better than 
we ever can. Yet they applauded Socrates, Seneca and 
Plotinus for something which is distinctly opposed to the 
teaching of Christianity, namely, salvation of the soul 
by its own resources. 

This theory implies that every breast is the shrine of a 
hidden god. To save that divine, rational essence of his 
being, man has but to train his intellectual and moral 
powers. The purifying effect of this “love of wisdom,” 
or philosophy, sets the spirit free and fetters the lower de- 
sires. By suppressing the passive, emotional life, the ac- 
tivity of the mind may be raised even to a state of divine 
ecstasy. Man is indeed a demi-god. Realization of 
this rational essence means, therefore, salvation. Such 
is the fruit of ancient religious thought. It is an aristo- 
cratic ideal, a privilege of the few. The mystery-religions 
offered some compensation. They are said to have at- 
tracted the masses. Facts, however, cannot be said to 
bear out this assertion. Yet their methods were certainly 
more popular in consequence of a less refined, more mas- 
sive theory. They tried to reach the ultimate end: puri- 
fication, and liberation of an immortal essence by means 
of sacramental acts. A divine fluid, or sort of meta- 
physical electricity, was to be communicated by these 
acts, and this quintessence of life once or repeatedly ad- 
ministered to the faithful, either in the same or in other 
mysteries. Some such vague belief seems to have been 
the means by which these mystery-gods were thought to 
“save” man here and hereafter. These religions prom- 
ised to provide the soul with rising power by a more con- 
venient process than the philosophers with their intel- 
lectual asceticism, but both represented the tragedy of 
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life as a sort of natural process. Mankind is a compound 
of gaseous and heavy elements. Time will leave the 
mud at the bottom, the spiritual essence rising to its 
“natural place” on high. Sadder than the survival of 
the fittest is this pagan gospel of salvation of the noblest. 
There is no hope for the masses who can in neither way 
supply their souls with the power to ascend. 

A pessimistic view of life was therefore what one might 
expect. Philosophy has largely promoted and popular- 
ized that tendency. It became prominent when fatalism 
received the sanction of astrological science. 

The scientific view of the fabric of our world as it was 
popularly understood was roughly this. Our earth is 
surrounded by seven crystalline spheres revolving with 
differmg velocity and carrying with them the moon, 
the sun and the other planets. Beyond the last sphere, 
that of the fixed stars, is an endless deep of invisible, 
spiritual fire, the supreme deity itself. By a second line 
of reasoning, starting from the observed fact that with 
our spirit also the warmth of the body disappears, it 
seemed evident that spirit is a sort of invisible fire. If 
these conceptions are admitted, the conclusion that the 
stars are masses of concentrated and, therefore, visibly 
luminous spirit becomes almost inevitable. The next 
step is that the principal constellations, and also the plan- 
ets in their curiously fixed courses, must be the radiating 
centres of mysterious, spiritual powers. Astrology de- 
veloped these data into different systems which gradually 
became an imposing body of popular conviction. But, 
while the philosophers assumed that these heavenly 
powers must be the source of everything good and pure, 
since they are nearer to the supreme goodness on high, 
to the popular understanding other ideas were more 
obvious. It was haunted by the contrast between the 
transmundane divinity which must be good, and the 
actual supremacy of evil on earth; so there was little 
escape from the conclusion that these rulers in the skies 
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were noxious powers, thwarting the divine purpose and 
by an inexorable fate determining the destinies of this 
tragic medley here below. 


There was, of course, the hope of a future life. Seneca, 
e.g., wrote: “This episode of our mortal life is but the 
prelude of a better and more lasting one. Ten months is 
the space in which our birth is prepared . . . so long 
before we can breathe and exist as living beings on this 
earth. Similarly we are ripening for a new birth in the 
interval between youth and hoary age. Another start, a 
new reality, are in store for us. Here we can but from 
afar reflect the vision of the heavens. Therefore we 
ought fearlessly to look forward to the predestined hour. 
It is the last for the body, but not for the soul. What 
you carry with you in this life is no more to be considered 
than your luggage in a halting place, the hour of breaking 
up has drawn near. . . . The day you reluctantly call 
your last on earth is in fact the birthday of eternal life” 
(Epist. 102, 23-26). These are noble lines, and there are 
more of such in Seneca’s pages. To Marcia he wrote: 
“There is no reason why you should continually visit the 
grave of your son. What is hidden there is but the least, 
and for him once the most cumbersome, part—bones and 
ashes which were as little part of him as a garment with 
which we clothe the body. Whole and safe he departed, 
he has not left behind him anything that was really his. 
For a short time he is being purified in supramundane 
space and is there freed from every deficiency, and from 
all accretions pertaining to mortal clay. Then he will 
rise to the highest heavens and follow his course among 
the blessed spirits. The holy community of the Scipios 
and Catos will hail him there, and among those who have 
not deemed their lives too precious, and who owe their 
liberty to the spirit of their freedom, will be your father 
also, Marcia. Though they all form one family there he 
will father his grandson, when his joyous eye greets the new 
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splendour, and will teach him the courses of the stars to 
which they are so near. He will make it his task to unveil 
to him the secrets of nature which are known there no 
longer by conjecture but from experience. With the 
gratitude of a visitor in a foreign town who finds an ex- 
perienced guide, your son will find in him a trained ex- 
positor of the celestial phenomena which will catch his 
attention. He will direct his eyes to the earth in the 
depths far below, for it is good to look down on what one 
has left behind. Therefore, Marcia, let your life be as if 
you were bearing it under the eyes of your father and your 
son, and think of them no longer as you knew them, but 
as so much more glorious as befits those august regions. 
You should blush for every thought which would limit 
itself to the low plane of the vulgar crowd. Do not shed 
tears for those who were yours here, for they have passed 
through the great change to a better state” (Consolation to 
Marcia, 25, 1-3). 

But Seneca’s language is far from being always so con- 
fident. In a similar work addressed to Polybius (Cons. 
to Polybius, 9, 2-3) there is a dubious note. He advises 
his sorrowing friend to question himself: ‘““Why do I suf- 
fer such rending grief for one who is either blessed or has 
ceased to exist? To shed tears for a blessed one is but 
envy, for one whose existence has ceased is madness.”’ 

After all, this most human of all the philosophers who 
ever took upon themselves the “cure of souls’ can but 
stretch out lame hands of faith. When his proud and, 
for a Roman, tender heart was beating its last, he appealed 
with noble irony from the earthly counterfeit “Jupiter 
Liberator” to another, sprinkling some drops from his 
opened veins. He did not need the viaticum of some 
mystery, he lacked no courage to face death. 

But there is not in him, any more than there is else- 
where, that new diapason of the heart which is the privi- 
lege of the Christian spirit. The sense of sin with its 
de profundis is not yet present. Often enough his words 
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are almost Christian, and yet they are born of another 
spirit and cannot deny their origin. 


Ancient philosophy proffered, though hesitates 
vision of immortality to the noble mind. Its message 
was a spiritual one, even if the spirit remained fettered 
by the laws of nature. The grosser elements must sub- 
side, the more excellent must rise by virtue of their ex- 
cellency. There is no hope for the man who cannot dis- 
entangle his rational self from the web of passions, emo- 
tions and affections. Astrological fatalism, which sapped 
the root of character, met with but half-hearted resistance. 
Popular opinion identified the authority of the philosophi- 
cal message with its barbaric glamour. 

In this suffocating atmosphere the Apocalypse appears 
like a thunderstorm (Rev. 4:2, 6, 5, 8). ““Behold, a throne 
was set in heaven, and One sat on the throne.” “And 
before the throne there was a sea of glass like unto crys- 
tal.” The spheres of the cosmos. “And out of the 
throne proceeded lightnings and thunderings and voices 

. and they rest not day and night, saying, Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, and is 
to come.” This is no Deity in supreme beatitude thron- 
ing aloof from the turmoil of cosmic and human life. In 
this heaven judgment is being prepared, and already the 
new song is heard. The poet sees a future, not a repeti- 
tion of all that once had been, as the stoic doctrine taught. 
This is the Christian mind. It is haunted by the con- 
flict between earthly and heavenly reality, but it exults in 
the expected end of this impossible reality, or at least the 
first generations did. Eveninthe New Testament we hear 
the impatient cry: “Where is the promise . . . all things 
continue as they were” (2 Peter 3:4). But in the early 
days, at the time of St. Paul for instance, patience was not 
so difficult, because Jesus was preached as “the Lord.” 


In that title “the Lord,” the Kyrios, the cosmic aspect 
of the Christian hope is comprehensively expressed. The 
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Cross was once the saddest defeat imaginable of the great- 
est hope. . When still a Rabbi, St. Paul had exclaimed: 
“Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree” (Gal. 3:13). 
Such a curse would not have come to his mind in an indif- 
ferent case. If the Romans had sent Gamaliel to Gol- 
gotha he would not have thought of cursing his teacher! 
It was wounded pride that tried to cut off with a decisive 
quotation of sacred Law every association of the God of 
Hosts with that crucified, defeated Prophet from the 
North. Yet this same Paul afterwards calls himself a 
slave of Jesus Christ and preaches Him as ‘‘our Lord.” 

There is a peculiar sense of relationship with quite a 
pregnant meaning in this last expression as it is used here. 
The Christians composed the “house,” the familia of 
Jesus. He is their Chieftain, who guides them all, clans- 
men and slaves, as one body. The “slaves” of Jesus, 
however, knew Him to be “the Lord.” But that name, 
“slaves of the Lord,’ was not new, it was already a sig- 
nificant one. The Emperor was styled “Lord and God,” 
and the slaves of the imperial house were often men of 
far-reaching influence. Senators and peers had learned 
to treat them with distinction, and autonomous towns 
and districts knew their power for better or worse. The 
title of slave in some cases was next to a privilege. 

In such a way, but in a deeper sense, the “slave of the 
Lord” stood facing the powers and principalities of the 
unseen world. His title, “slave of Jesus Christ,” is the 
secret of victory. For at the “Name,” which he is en- 
titled to pronounce, every knee must bow, in heaven 
above and in the dark abodes beneath. 

The redeeming and liberating power of this belief must 
have been tremendous. Sin was fate, predominance of 
hostile influences, almost possession. The sense of shame 
for sinful imagination was in such minds lamed by a feeling 
of utter helplessness against these dark powers. But now 
Christ, the triumphant Kryios, has “spoiled principalities 
and powers,” and “made a shew of them openly, triumph- 
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ing over them” (Col. 2:15). Man is again master in his 
earthly home. All that is tender and noble in his soul 
can now blossom and bear fruit. ‘‘Stand fast therefore in 
the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free, and be not 
entangled again with the yoke of bondage” (Gal. 5:1). 


There must, however, be a background, apart from the 
message of the risen Christ, to make the ascription of this 
Kyrios-power and the concomitant idea of the Crucifixion 
conceivable as a triumphal entry into the unseen world. 

Here the Johannine concept of the divine Sophia or 
Wisdom quite naturally merged into the Greek idea of 
the Logos. The logos was the corner-stone of con- 
temporary thought. It is the rational and active prin- 
ciple in the Supreme Being. Contact between God, im- 
movable, perfect, and pure, and the transient, variegated 
medley of matter and soul below was philosophically ex- 
cluded. But as there yet is a logical order in this world 
and since man himself is conscious of a logical soul within, 
it was but one step to the assumption that in some such 
sense the divine reason is operating in the cosmos. By 
that principle as agent the cosmos was created. By that 
Agent salvation is wrought, was the Christian answer. 

It was a daring cry. Divine men the world was ready 
to accept. Such honours were shared by grand figures 
like Plato and insignificant or even criminal emperors and 
kings. Incarnation, however, of the logos in a single in- 
dividual, not inspiration by its all-pervading power, was 
to the philosophical mind an abortive, contradictory con- 
cept. But there is no philosophy in this Christian asser- 
tion, nut even, perhaps, any theology, in the technical 
sense of the word. 

The fact seems to be that the Christian conscience was 
in possession of the overwhelming experience of Jesus’ 
authority and power at the time when it found in the 
Greek world the logos idea. This idea was unhesitatingly 
pressed into service. So fully were these men convinced 
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of the divine authority of the personality of Jesus that it 
was said without reserve: “The Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us” (St. John 1:14). Nothing but the full 
assurance of religious experience welded these contradic- 
tions together. It is but one out of the many ways by 
which could be expressed the certainty that Jesus’ atti- 
tude towards sinful man is God’s attitude, that the reac- 
tion of the soul in contact with Him is at the same time 
the test of its relation to the living, personal God of 
Christianity, and its decision. 


The significance, however, of the use of the word logos 
to express this supreme authority of Christian experience, 
was active in a double sense. It cuts at the two roots of 
pagan mysticism, firstly, in the belief that there is some- 
thing almost physically divine in man, and secondly, in 
the conviction that repression of the normal human life 
frees the way for contact with the Divine. This appears 
in gross asceticism and in beautiful intellectual refinement, 
but the Tibetan anchorite and the highly cultured Neo- 
platonist are of a kin. They both aspire to a divine 
something. The Christian assertion that the Logos is 
Jesus places the goal of aspiration at once in the sphere 
of the personal and the moral. It is no longer unity with 
something, but union with Somebody. In this way the 
foundation of the future was laid. It is like the discovery 
of a new world. The power of thought is no longer the 
divine quality that distinguishes man from the animal 
world. The eternal, metaphysical value of personality 
has been discovered. Ethical intuition is the kernel of 
it; and, as the Christian conscience still vigorously af- 
firms, if there is something divine in man, it is that which 
is attracted by Jesus Christ as iron by the loadstone. On 
the other hand, real contact with the Divine becomes 
quite a different thing. The Oriental mind seems to have 
had a longing for this communion with the divine; it 
had also in the imperial age largely penetrated the Greek 
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and Roman world. The fluid theory brings much of this 
nearer to our way of thought. If the divine source of all 
being radiates through the universe a supernatural life- 
fluid, it may easily be conceived that “holy” persons or 
things were thought to be conductors of this power. The 
“holiness” of certain spots, objects or the like means that 
people supposed they had reason to believe that a special 
concentration of such a fluid was observable and active 
there. Holy seasons and rites become natural, for, once 
admitted that at a certain place, or on a given date, or by 
the appliance of certain ceremonies this mysterious stream 
can be canalized for the benefit of mankind, it would be 
illogical not to make use of this knowledge. Had Jesus 
not been identified with the logos, but as e.g. Simon 
Magus, by his followers, with “the great power of God” 
(Acts 8:10), the case would have been different. Now 
the rational and—compared with this primitive “holiness” 
—profane sense of the world “logos” was an antidote for 
all such animistic mysticism. Not an effective antidote, 
however, for the logos idea itself had not remained im- 
permeable for such notions. One effect of the combina- 
tion of the Christ with the Logos was, however, sure 
to last. In this formula the cosmic and universal range 
of His work was for ever preserved. The Kyrios might 
be understood as the Lord of a chosen few, the Logos can- 
not but be a Saviour for every rational being. 


The same crystallization of the highest aspirations of a 
race around the figure of Jesus is observable in the New 
Testament when we turn our attention to the Jewish ele- 
ments there. Two fundamental convictions formed the 
stock of Israel’s inheritance, the conception of the One 
God as a moral personality, and the assurance of a per- 
sonal relation between Jehovah and His chosen people. 
On these two the Messianic hope was based. Now the 
message of the first disciples was that the Messiah had 
appeared, that they had known Him, that He was Jesus. 
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To identify, however, the Messianic ideal with Jesus 
meant nothing less than a revolution in the commonly 
accepted beliefs, whether these implied a human or a super- 
natural person as the principal agent in the great crisis. 

There was always a deep chasm between the notions ex- 
pressed by Greeks and Jews by means of the word “‘God.”’ 
Greek thought about God created a transcendental divin- 
ity. Jewish thought attained the same end; Jehovah 
is also infinitely removed from all contact with earthly 
conditions, He is also said to be the First and the Last, 
the only One. But the logic of the intellect is quite other - 
than the gropings of intuition, and the results differ as 
much as the methods. The Jewish point is not the 
contrast between God, the perfect, unchangeable, time- 
less Being and the imperfect, ever-changing world of 
finite existence; it is the conflict between holiness and im- 
purity. “Thou art of purer eyes than to behold evil and 
canst not look on iniquity” (Habakkuk 1:13). This text 
is the key to the tragical problem which never left the 
Jewish mind. Therefore, however painful the mystery 
might be, God is never sublimated to a thing; He remains 
a Person. Fate, natural law, in the realm of the Spirit, 
are unknown here. 

The Jewish view of the cosmos, however, did not ma- 
terially differ from Greek ideas on this point. The Jews 
also believed in principalities and powers, in baleful ce- 
lestial influences, in hosts of demons in the air, a world full 
of unseen but real terror. 

But Israel has never abandoned the idea that God is a 
righteous Judge. The dies vrae will come, there will be an 
end of wrong, even if the whole world should have to be 
dissolved and remodelled by its Creator. This idea 
haunts the writers of the many apocalyptic pamphlets 
and books. They give utterance to the great conviction 
which is met nowhere else in the ancient world, viz., that 
history must have some meaning. The Greeks had been 
set thinking by nature and its problems, the Jews by his- 
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tory. Greek logic received its stamp and turn by this 
process. The ancient stoic doctrine of the necessary 
course of events implies an equally necessary repetition 
of the process when it has once reached its goal. Its 
advocates had not hesitated to assume that in the next 
cosmic period Socrates would again be accused by the 
same men and condemned to the same death. Such con- 
sequence is tantamount to despair. Life and history cease 
to have any meaning. There is no blame and no reward. 
The only miracle is that man has a heart which refuses 
to be consoled in this manner. 


Israel had no leisure or no turn for natural philosophy, 
but a philosophy of history was wrung from its conscience 
by its sufferings. Why are we not finally rejected by God 
if we have deserved such a destiny? Why does not Je- 
hovah send us deliverance if our fate is beyond our 
deserts? From such problems the poets and thinkers of 
the Jewish race have risen to a conception which may be 
compared to the logos, because it fulfils a similar function. 
This Mediator between God and the world has, of course, 
a task in the field of history and not in the realm of nature. 
In the seventh chapter of the prophecies of Daniel such 
a being appears: “I beheld till the thrones were cast down, 
and the Ancient of days did sit, whose garment was white 
as snow, and the hair of his head like the pure wool: his 
throne was like the fiery flame, and his wheels as burning 


fire... the judgment was set, and the books were 
opened . . . and, behold, one like the Son of man came 
with the clouds of heaven, and came to the Ancient of 
days . . . and there was given unto him dominion, and 


glory, and a kingdom, that all people, nations, and lan- 
guages should serve him: his dominion is an everlasting 
dominion, which shall not pass away, and his kingdom 
that which shall not be destroyed.’’ It is said that in the 
mind of the prophet this “Son of man” was only meant 
to personify the chosen people, but as such it was not 
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understood when this notion became a factor in Jewish 
eschatological thought. In the books of Enoch this 
same “Son of man” is seen sitting on a throne of glory 
in the day of judgment and deciding that ‘‘all the kings 
and mighty princes that have oppressed the elect, his 
children, are cast into the flaming Gehenna.” They 
pray for a delay which is not granted them, “‘because their 
souls are full of the mammon of unrighteousness.” 

Jesus has been identified with this Son of man. In the 
sphere of Jewish thought, in their philosophy of history, 
this is as high a predicate as the logos wasin Greek. Now 
the history of the logos idea is far from being cleared up, 
but much obscurer are the paths of eschatological thought 
in the last centuries before our era. The entire signifi- 
cance of this fact is, therefore, not easily estimated. 

Here we are also baffled by what is technically called 
the “Messianic secret.”” What Jesus’ own human relation 
to the data of eschatological imagination was, remained a 
mystery even for his intimate followers. The Gospels 
give full testimony to the fact that even they never 
reached an intuitive insight into His mind on this point. 
But equally clear is the fact that Jesus used these escha- 
tological terms as a transparent veil for the light of His 
holy personality. He did not adapt Himself to the 
exigencies of existing ideas, but His followers had rather 
to reform the Messianic ideal to suit Him. Those who 
were not ready so to change their traditional standard of 
belief sooner or later turned against Him. 


As an instance of this radical change one of the seem- 
ingly most Jewish parts of the Gospel is very illuminating. 
When the Saviour is described as passing sentence in the 
day of judgment, the “righteous” ask him: “Lord, when 
saw we Thee an hungered, and fed Thee? or athirst, and 
gave Thee drink? And when saw we Thee astranger, and 
took Thee in? or naked, and clothed Thee? And when 
saw we Thee sick, or in prison, and came unto Thee? 
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And the King shall answer and say unto them, Verily I 
say unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my 
brethren, even these least, ye did it unto me (St. Matt. 
25:37-40). That is Jewish to the core: mercy must have 
its reward. And yet there is no Jewish Lohntheologie here. 
The formal aspect of it is preserved but the spirit has al- 
together changed. And these “righteous ones” wonder! 
They wonder at the one thing which in the day of judg- 
ment ought to be a matter of course for them! Their re- 
ward, the reason why they are acquitted, is just what 
they never expected. That amounts almost to a proof 
that their obedience was not that of legalism. They sim- 
ply followed the attraction of the light of Jesus, of which 
a faint glimmer shone in the eyes of the “least of His 
brethren.” In that their righteousness consisted. The 
deeds of mercy which their heavenly Judge had found 
good, and which had been sealed in His book, had been 
the natural promptings of their hearts. Here the heart of 
the Gospel is beating. What Jesus claims is the spon- 
taneity of the inward man. It is to the inward man that 
He makes His appeal. The sleepy eyes, the benumbed 
powers of the soul, are quickened by His light and ardour, 
until the true man rises from the dream of this life, and is 
ready to give the decisive answer. ‘That the response did 
follow was the result of communion of soul with soul: 
“Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest” (St. Matt. 11:28). Faith was 
indeed the condition necessary for experiencing the power 
that was in Jesus. But this faith is human, and it is to 
man, not to the Jew alone, that it appeals. 

In all the Gospels, though in different shades of indi- 
vidual reproduction, this appears to be the real secret. 
It is veiled in different thoughts about God’s plans for 
this world and the place of Jesus in His heavenly coun- 
sel, but however interesting and significant the unravelling 
of this often extraneous matter of Jewish, Oriental or 
Greek provenience may be, all these early Christian story- 
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tellers, preachers and thinkers have clearly seen the cen- 
tral fact, that Jesus and the Gospel are one. They give 
unanimous testimony to an experience which they had 
found in Jesus, deliverance of their higher selves, a revela- 
tion of God through Him, for which they found all exist- 
ing doctrines too narrow a setting. 


There is still one characteristic of the New Testament 
gropings after an adequate Christology which cannot be 
left out of account. The Gospel as it is represented there 
is a message of deeds, not of words. That is again the 
Israelitic bed-rock. The God of Israel is a God of deeds. 
Jesus’ appearance was met by the question: is he from 
God or not? And the Gospels give evidence that Jesus 
Himself claimed a unique place in God’s scheme of salva- 
tion. In that faith He deliberately chose defeat and 
death. If early tradition rightly understood His inten- 
tions, it must have been His conviction that this sacri- 
fice would break the power of darkness and bring about 
the triumphal advent of the Kingdom of God. 

Here a question which goes to the heart of Christianity 
presents itself. Has this faith been defeated or not? 
Has God abandoned Jesus in His deepest and most central 
expectation, or has He approved that supreme act of 
faith? 

The message of the New Testament, which it brings in 
Jewish or in Greek forms to the ancient world as well as 
to the present generation, is this: God has approved Jesus 
and glorified Him. Whatever the future may bring forth, 
the accepted theory of the resurrection is of less impor- 
tance than the meaning which it conveys. The saving 
- fact that is the secret of the universal appeal of Christian- 
ity is here. It saves man from the terror of a cosmic 
tragedy which would finally be nothing but a natural 
process, from the nightmare of an empty universe, and a 
life which would bloom in its highest splendour in vain. 
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Professor of Old Testament in Nashotah House. 


It is the object of this paper to try and determine 
the place which faith occupies in consciousness from 
the standpoint of psychology. We could not hope to 
discover faith by exploring the religious depths of con- 
sciousness without some clue in the beginning indicating 
what it is we are looking for in order to define. To 
succeed in determining the rightful position which faith 
occupies in consciousness, therefore, we must begin our 
investigation with some preliminary definition; but when 
some conclusion is obtained this will necessarily throw 
further light upon the meaning and function of faith 
from the psychological point of view. 

How then is faith to be defined tentatively? Now, 
there is no religious factor concerning which there has 
been more confusion than that of religious faith. I 
recently asked a class of twenty-five theological students 
to state the meaning of faith and received off-hand 
nearly twenty different answers. This sufficiently illus- 
trates the wide-spread perplexity concerning the essential 
meaning of religious faith. How does one account for 
the great -ariety of opinion regarding the nature of 
faith? Perhaps, in the first place, because it seems very 
difficult to separate faith in the practical mind from its 
origin or cause, so that one thinks of faith as overlapping 
its own genesis. For example, in such essays upon the 
nature of faith as Canon Holland’s in Lua Mundi faith is 
made out to be a basic act of personality, equivalent to 
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the instinct of surrender, whereby the soul responds 
filially to God. Unless one is willing to overlook all 
distinctions this conception must be flatly denied. It 
cannot be admitted that faith is the root of all out- 
flowing religious tendencies without equating faith with 
religion itself. 

The other cause for the confusion with regard to 
faith is identifying faith with that which faith leads 
up to or does, as, for example, a venture of faith. Faith 
is not to be identified with an act of the will seeking for 
God or obeying God when once found. Neither then can 
faith be defined in terms of its own cause or in terms of 
‘its effects. It is not faith which seeks for God but religion 
in its widest connotation; nor is it faith which carries 
out the will of God in service or sacrifice or moral life, 
but these may be said to be some of the fruits of faith. 

The quest may be greatly simplified if one turns to 
the New Testament Scriptures and examines the Greek 
words used. The most primary term is belief (ziszis), 
and faith means in this sense just that primitive con- 
sciousness of God according to the proportion of belief. 
This is no doubt the original and fundamental idea 
conveyed by the word. To be sure there are other Scrip- 
tural passages, a great many, where the word misris 
is used as trust, and still others where it means loyalty 
or faithfulness, as well as places where the Faith, 1. e., 
the sum of beliefs is denoted; but it is clear that these 
are derivative meanings, since a person only trusts 
that which he believes and is only faithful to that which 
he believes in. In every instance of derived ideas (and 
there are no exceptions) the assurance or the trust or 
the steadfastness or the loyalty follows logically out of 
belief as its source. We may conclude then that the 
primary and essential meaning of faith is belief. 

However, belief itself needs some further definition. 
We believe that which we accept as true. Whatever 
a man accepts as true in religion, in respect to God and 
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‘ His dealing with mankind, in respect to spiritual matters 
in general, provided he does really accept them as true 
in a practical manner, so true that he is willing to trust 
himself to these ideas and remain loyal to them on 
account of their pragmatic value for his own life, these 
things constitute his belief. The belief may be mis- 
placed; the belief may not be true after all, as further 
experience may reveal; but nevertheless if the idea is 
accepted in a practical manner as true, the voluntary 
acceptance is the meaning of belief. For instance, if I 
am willing to accept as true a statement that the lake 
is frozen over sufficiently thick to bear a man’s weight 
and accordingly am willing to venture across on the 
ice, it means that I really believe the statement. This 
then is the meaning of belief. 

Having concluded that the essence of faith and belief 
are identical we have a term with which psychology 
can deal, namely, belief. The question remains, What 
place does belief occupy in the religious consciousness? 
In working out the psychological determination of this 
factor we shall reach a very simple and familiar con- 
clusion, but with the advantage of having reached the 
conclusion as a result of some psychological review; 
and with the additional gain of realizing more perfectly 
the proper function of faith in religious experience. 

The general problem which confronts us is this: Shall 
we classify faith (belief) with instinct, feeling, emotion, 
reason or will? To begin, Is faith an instinct? In other 
words, have we an instinctive tendency to believe in 
God? Instincts are the basic activities which underlie 
all movements in the organism. These innate propen- 
sities are prior to both experience and instruction. Has 
man then an innate propensity to believe in religious 
realities prior to learning or practice? Now, it may 
not be false or misleading to say that we do have an 
instinct to rationalize, that all mental movements are 
at bottom based ultimately upon involuntary impulses. 
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But having admitted. this we cannot agree that belief - 
is not something quite distinct from instinct itself, at 
any rate in its naked form, because the modifications 
of primitive instinct which appear in thought are suf- 
ficient to take the movement out of the sphere of instinct, 
if not altogether, yet sufficiently to warrant a valid 
distinction, so that it would be incorrect to maintain 
that religious belief belongs to the sphere of elementary 
instinct. We are obliged to learn how to believe just 
as we are obliged to learn how to think. Faith then 
follows upon experience. 

This conclusion—that man does not possess any innate 
tendency to believe in God—must greatly influence our 
appreciation of the nature of faith and save the religious 
thinker from employing faith in a manner unjustified 
by psychology. It also goes to show that religion, as 
far as faith is an essential factor therein, is a kind of 
experience that cannot be relegated to the sphere of 
pre-rational and involuntary groping after God. 

Second, How far is faith to be classified with feeling? 
Most activities or movements of consciousness are 
accompanied by feelings of some sort. Feelings in 
general are divided into two classes: those which inhere 
in the movement itself, and those which react to the 
movement and are more complex and indistinguishable 
in character. The latter we understand as pleasure or 
pain. Now, thought has its own peculiar accompaniment 
of feeling, satisfactory or the reverse. Belief as a mode 
of thought would have its own peculiar feeling of rest 
or satisfaction with the information accepted as true. 
But the feeling of belief is not identical with belief itself. 
Therefore it is not possible to hold that faith is any 
kind of feeling, in spite of the common fallacy which 
tells us that the soul feels after God if haply it may 
find him. We conclude then that feeling is subsequent 
to faith, a flowering of it, like love. 

However, when the feeling is tied to more of mental 
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content than vague and unclassified feelings are, we 
call such a feeling, i. e., a feeling plus an idea, emotion. 
Emotion is intense or diffused feeling together with 
some intellectual perception or interpretation of its 
nature. Has faith a place within this specific intellectual 
awareness of feeling? Or, is faith in any exact sense a 
matter of emotion? The answer is, No. The mental 
state which we call emotion falls short of reaching that 
higher intellectual plane in which belief-operations func- 
tion. The conscious side of feeling or the appreciation 
of the feeling is not that deliberate construction or har- 
monization of ideas which takes place in believing. 
Faith in its simplicity is not emotion, nor can emotion 
be said to have any direct share in faith. 

We come now to reasoning. It seems obvious that 
faith is some kind of reasoning. Its proper place lies in 
this field of mental operations. However, it is better 
to say that faith is a rational process than that of reason- 
ing simply, since we usually understand by reason the 
more ultimate form of rationalization, which is connected 
closely with the special laws and principles of ordered 
knowledge. Our minds may act rationally without 
carrying out the full measure of reason, i. e., purposive 
thought may fall short of proof. Faith then is a process 
of rational thought, which may or may not conform 
to the perfect law of reason. Any result of rational 
enquiry that amounts to belief, i. e., is accepted as 
true, is an instance of faith. Where doubt persists we 
do not believe or do not have faith. But doubt may 
be dispelled without the aid of a full logical procedure 
of the understanding. So faith may be more or less 
intuitional, or more or less fully logical. Wherever 
belief is actually attained and the mind set at rest, there 
we have faith. 

Consequently the essence of religious belief is always 
conviction, whether or not the idea has been fully sub- 
stantiated by logic or tested experience. We increase our 
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faith by adding to the content of our conviction, not 
by increasing the strength of the conviction itself. One 
either has or has not conviction to begin with. If we 
believe in God as a reality of religious experience, we 
claim faith. Faith never is a partial certainty; it never 
is an assumption; it never by any chance is speculation; 
it never is the tentative acceptance of uncertified knowl- 
edge or uncertain trust: on the contrary faith is just 
that positive assurance that our own view of God and 
the spiritual world is true; there is no doubt, no un- 
certainty; there is always a definite confidence in which 
the mind rests and upon which the will may bravely 
proceed. 

It is of course true that man may know God only in 
a very imperfect and limited way, but such partial in- 
formation may constitute faith nevertheless, provided 
it be accepted as true. It may be all we have, all we 
are able to learn; but if we are able to accept the little 
vision as the truth so far as it goes, it is an act of faith 
just the same. Faith has its limitations only in man’s 
apprehension of truth. Subjective truth, therefore, is 
the substance of faith; the individual mind’s own decision 
is the only criterion, and faith is not real unless it is 
personally individualistic. Obviously truth in the abstract 
or absolute truth, if there be such, is another matter; 
with this faith has no dealings. 

We have reached the conclusion that faith is a process 
of reasoning, in the broad sense of the word, which 
reaches conviction. We have finally to consider what 
part the will has to play in the matter. Certainly we 
are not able to believe without an act of will. Belief 
is a finality in voluntary mental processes; the mental 
process is voluntary, we will to reason, and we may or 
may not attain to belief: but belief is also a finality in 
involuntary mental processes; our minds may at times 
reason against our will, and we may or may not arrive 
at a fixed conclusion. Again there may be some ulterior 
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purposive end to our belief, and the will may proceed 
toward this end; but this subsequent or consequent 
willing is something additional to the act of mind which 
achieves belief. The purpose of faith, however, may 
have been influential in the establishment of the belief. 
For instance, the desire to believe in immortality in 
order that we may strengthen our moral life may have 
been influential in bringing the mind to that conviction. 
The relation, therefore, of faith to will presents a very 
complex and difficult problem. 

Let us approach it with some definition of will. Will 
is the control of the organism by the dominance of 
ideas. It functions through the power of one idea to 
hold itself steadily in the mind to the exclusion of others, 
so that by ruling supremely in consciousness the explosive 
movement of will follows. And yet some force must 
be exerted to hold the idea predominantly in mind. 
This force is also called will; consequently we are beset 
with confusion unless we distinguish between a primary 
and secondary will. This primary kind of will does not 
involve the whole consciousness; it involves only that 
interest which the idea stands for; the secondary kind 
of will, however, does involve all the consciousness, for 
when the fixed idea has succeeded in maintaining its 
supremacy in the mind the whole consciousness must 
submit to its dictation and assist in carrying the ruling 
idea out to successful fulfilment, i. e., to some kind of 
action satisfying the organism in just this particular. 
The former kind of will we call volition; it is bent upon 
maintaining the success of the specific idea (purpose). 
The latter kind of will is, as it were, involuntary and 
accordingly hardly entitled to the name of will at all. 
Therefore we must mean by will that special interest 
which supports the pet idea. 

Now this interest is determined by some end outside 
of consciousness toward which the organism tends to 
satisfy its want. All willing, therefore, is purposive or 
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pragmatic. Will is a practical function. What then is 
the relation of will to belief? Clearly it seems that belief 
must serve the will in some manner; it must be useful; 
it must have pragmatic value. If this is so, we believe 
in order to realize certain ends toward which the organism 
strives. Beliefs are necessary for success; they are essen- 
tial for the welfare of life. It is true that the will may 
act upon a mere clue, a simple suggestion, even when 
in doubt; but it is obvious that the will moves the more 
readily and determinedly from the standpoint of belief. 
The will that proceeds from faith is indomitable. The 
prime objective of religion is so far reaching that only 
the most indomitable will can succeed in its attainment. 
Therefore the necessity of faith for religion. 

We have yet to settle more exactly the relation of 
will to faith. Faith we have said is a powerful cause 
of formidable attempts of will to achieve religious reality. 
In this sense faith precedes will, but in a wider and more 
general sense will precedes faith by deciding upon the 
belief and establishing the conviction in order to further 
the aims of the organism. Since will is that purposive 
force which holds the idea representative of organic satis- 
faction fixedly in consciousness, we may infer that it 
is this idea which the will, working in the intellect, has 
already accepted as true and pronounced valuable 
enough to be acted upon. Faith therefore may be said 
to occupy a central position in the line of the will’s 
activity. 

This much may be said in conclusion of the relation 
of faith to will: faith is certainly a product of the will; 
we believe what the will decides to accept as true, and 
we will to believe it because it suits the organism to do 
so in carrying out to a successful issue its purposes. 

The consequences of this conclusion are, I think, 
momentous. For a venture of faith means not a reckless 
effort to believe but rather some definite action in har- 
mony with the belief already perfected. Faith then 
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must be handled by the will after it is constructed, 
i. e., its ideas must be maintained in consciousness 
long enough and forcefully enough to control the organ- 
ism in accord with purposive ends. It is the will which 
makes faith sovereign, so that life may flow on in con- 
sistent fulfilment with it. Our faith only becomes effi- 
cient when given a prominent position in the mind. 
Therefore faith must be used; it must be employed 
in a practical manner to accomplish those high designs 
of religion in which the nature of man seeks to realize 
the fulness of his being. For this sublime object we 
should stir up the faith that is in us. 

Let me summarize briefly the results of this discussion. 
Faith is to be understood as belief; belief is that accept- 
ance of anything as true with such conviction as to 
compel trust and to generate loyalty; this conviction 
cannot be identified with instinct nor with feeling nor 
with emotion, but it occupies a place in the field of 
rationalization and represents a decision of the will. 
Faith may influence and direct the will but only when 
the will first decides upon a specific belief as a deter- 
mining guide for purposive action. Faith is not a process 
of finding God or a method of discovering religious 
realities, but it is the moral certification that the spirit- 
ual information has a practical value. The larger search 
for and union with God is religion itself. While faith’s 
sanction of religious views may not be wholly true, 
i. e€., consistent with objective or absolute truth, it 
nevertheless guarantees truth subjectively in such a 
way as to warrant the test of verification in experience. 
It is less correct to say one ought to rely upon faith; one 
does rely upon it, for this intellectual reliance is exactly 
the meaning of faith. However, unless faith is employed 
and made use of in active life it cannot be said to func- 
tion; on the other hand, faith if applied by the will to 
the affairs of human life raises human nature in the end 
up to God. 
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Central Congregational Church, Boston. 


“Religion,” says a modern scholar, “was once the 
pillar of fire which went before the human race in its 
great march through history, showing it the way. Now 
it is fast assuming the réle of the ambulance which fol- 
lows in the rear and picks up the exhausted and wounded.” 

These words were written over ten years ago, but they 
are more pertinent now than they were even then. For 
there are very few thoughtful men who would dare to 
say that religion in general and the Christian religion in 
particular have actually led in the making of the history 
-of the last few years. Practically, religion seems to have 
become at the present time a kind of moral and spiritual 
Red Cross following in the wake of the battle, comfort- 
ing and healing and redeeming the wounded soul of 
mankind. 

This is a great and necessary work and may not be 
remitted. It is as necessary in the things of the spirit 
as in the things of the body. But it is always a secondary 
and never the primary task. Moreover there must always 
linger about such work the suggestion that it is the refuge 
of the weaker and more effeminate nature rather than 
the opportunity of the stronger nature. As a Harvard 
boy who has been in France driving an ambulance said 
the other day, despite the crovx de guerre which he had 
won, “Running an ambulance is no longer a man’s job.” 

This is the way the virile soul seems to feel about 
modern religion. Trailing along in the rear of the time 
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caring for the morally wounded and the spiritually sick 
is not a man’s job. The man of resolute and positive 
character wishes to have some more vital part in the 
actual making of the history of his own time. 

Why is it that Christianity has been, on the whole, 
so ineffective in our modern civilization? Why is it that 
so much genuine personal religion comes to so little and 
runs to such waste the moment the individual tries to 
put his faith into general social practice? Questions like 
these arise in the mind of every one who knows how many 
real Christians there are in the world and yet is perplexed 
and troubled by the apparent helplessness and ineffec- 
tiveness of these Christians when they seek to extend 
their personal piety to the realms of social practice. 

If there is any clue in the words of Jesus to a tentative 
answer to these perplexities, it is found in Mark 2: 21, 
22. It is not enough, Jesus seems to say, to have the 
right individual spirit; you must also have, for the per- 
fect expression of religion, broad forms of social organiza- 
tion which shall adequately contain this individual spirit 
and give it a fair chance to work in the world. 

Nobody, in the homely metaphor of the gospel, would 
think of taking a piece of new cloth which had never 
been shrunk and using it to patch a hole in an old gar- 
ment which had been thoroughly shrunk with many 
washings. For on the first washing of a cloak so patched 
the new cloth would shrink and tear loose from the old 
garment, and the hole would be worse than ever. 

So with working wine. Wine was put into leather 
sacks made of goatskins. No man would ever put fer- 
menting wine into an old dried-up wine-skin. For the 
process of strong fermentation would split the hard, 
dry skin and both wine and wine-skin would be lost. 
Fermenting wine must be put into a new and pliable 
wine-skin. 

In these homely figures of speech we have an inkling 
as to the deeper cause of the inefficiency and impotence 
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of so much of the genuine personal piety of our time. 
The real cause of the helplessness of our Christianity 
seems to be this, that the established forms of our secular 
life are not intended primarily to contain and to interpret 
a spirit like that of the gospel. 

The spirit of the gospel is, broadly speaking, the spirit 
of love. We sorely need in our vernacular some modern 
equivalent to retranslate the characteristic word used by 
Jesus and John and Paul. Our word “love” carries with 
it a host of weak and sentimental suggestions which were 
no part of the New Testament idea of the genius of 
Christianity, and which serve merely to discredit Jesus 
and his gospel with the man of affairs. It was not until 
the third and fourth centuries of our era that an effemi- 
nate piety introduced into the New Testament idea of 
“love” those cloying and sentimental associations which 
gather around the idea in the modern mind. The word 
which Jesus used was a nobler and more dispassionate 
word for which there is no exact equivalent to-day. 
Josiah Royce’s word “loyalty”? comes nearer to the 
original mark, but “loyalty” is still too abstract a term. 
Another and better translation has been suggested 
recently,—‘“The Will to Fellowship.” Christianity is The 
Will to Human Fellowship under the Fatherhood of God. 

But when the man of to-day tries to put this Will to 
Fellowship into general social practice he finds at hand, 
as containers for this strong spirit, forms of life which 
were created by and intended to serve a very different 
spirit, namely, The Will to Rivalry. 

In short, the Christian religion, if it be true to itself, is 
inspired by a co-operative interpretation of human life, 
but practically all the institutions of secular life at the 
present time are the development and expression of the 
spirit of competition. And the man who finds himself 
moved, however slightly, by The Will to Fellowship is 
faced with a world in which men instinctively think of 
themselves as rivals. How to express the hunger for 
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human brotherhood in the terms of the competitive 
system is a riddle which may well baffle the keenest 
mind and discourage the most patient devotion. It is 
to the premises of our secular life, therefore, and not to 
its subsequent logic, that Christianity seems to take its 
broadest exception. 

The competitive interpretation of life has a great deal 
to be said in its defence. Competition, in some form or 
other, seems to be a deep-rooted and perhaps an ineradi- 
cable instinct in human nature. We have to thank the 
competitive system for most of the effort and invention 
and material progress of the world of to-day. 

But we also have to thank the competitive conception 
of life for most of the graver evils of the present order. 
We have it to thank for all our social inequality, for our 
North Ends which are a standing reproach to our Back 
Bays, for our sullen industrial discontent, for our strikes 
and lockouts and sabotage. And finally we have the 
competitive conception of life to thank for our War. 

There are two ways of attempting to deal with these 
more serious and evil results of the whole competitive 
interpretation of human life. 

The first method is the method which has prevailed 
for the last half-century. It is the effort to prevent 
the graver evils of rivalry by attempting to place arbi- 
trary limits beyond which competition may not be car- 
ried. The unscrupulous strong are to be restrained, the 
weak and helpless are to be protected. The cruel and 
selfish are to be held in check and the defenceless are to 
be safeguarded. Most of the humane and progressive 
social legislation of the last two generations and all of 
the efforts of such bodies as the Hague Tribunal have 
been efforts to keep competition within the bounds of 
decency and humaneness alike in peace and war. 

But the real trouble with this familiar effort to place 
legal limits upon the expression of The Will to Rivalry 
is this—these restraining laws so hamper the activities 
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of the trader and the fighter that the very principle of 
their action is rendered meaningless and_ ineffective. 
You get that familiar modern phenomenon, the keen 
business man, so tied hand and foot by interfering social 
legislation that he can no longer do business with any 
zest and efficiency. And you get on the field of battle 
an army so crippled in its fighting methods that war 
begins to lose all its significance. 

The courts of the modern world have realized the ill- 
logic of this situation and have not hesitated again and 
again to voice their doubt as to whether it is logical and 
possible thus to restrain and control the normal processes 
of competition in trade and war. The defenders of the 
competitive interpretation of life insist that it is essential 
to the very life of their principle that competition be free 
and unrestrained. And you find, in spite of all the humane 
efforts to keep competition within bounds, doubts like 
these rising up in the modern mind. I quote from a 
decision of Lord Justice Fry of the English Bench: 
“TI know no limits to the right of competition. I mean 
no limits in law. I am not speaking of morals and good 
manners. To draw the line between fair and unfair 
competition, between what is reasonable and unreason- 
able, passes the power of the courts. Competition exists 
when two persons seek to possess or enjoy the same thing: 
it follows that the success of one must be the failure 
of the other, and no principle of law enables us to inter- 
fere with or to moderate that success or that failure so 
long as it is due to mere competition.”” So an American 
judge has handed down a similar opinion in the case of 
a struggling oil company in West Virginia seeking redress 
from the pitiless competition of an unscrupulous and 
powerful rival: ‘“‘This is the act of persons and corpora- 
tions drawing to themselves in the field of competition 
the lion’s share of the trade. Pity that the lion exists, 
his competing animals may say, but natural law accords 
the right, it is given him by the Maker for existence. 
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. . . That in these days of sharp and ruinous competition 
some perish is inevitable. The dead are found strewn 
all along the highways of business and commerce. Has 
it not always been so? Will it not always be so? The 
evolution of the future must answer.” 

Unless the slums of modern cities are still to be strewn 
with the victims of the competitive system in industry, 
and unless the highways of our civilization again are to 
be piled high with such dead as the dead of modern 
Belgium and Poland and Serbia, it would seem that our 
world must devise some more efficient method of pre- 
venting the evil consequences of the unrestrained exercise 
of The Will to Rivalry than that which has been the 
fashion in the immediate past. 

There is no doubt that in internal industrial relation- 
ships as in international politics we must go on, for the 
present, placing limits by law, which may be made good 
by force, upon the exercise of the unrestrained spirit of 
killing competition. We must go on restraining the 
economically powerful and unscrupulous in behalf of 
the industrially weak. We must revive our Hague 
Tribunal and create our League to Enforce the Peace. 

But something more than all this is needed. These 
temporary expedients have in them no assurance of ulti- 
mate success. The real task before all forward-looking 
persons to-day is to fashion new forms of industrial and 
political life really calculated to contain and express 
that other and different conception of life which we have 
called The Will to Fellowship. We citizens of the modern 
world are like the members of a business firm who wish 
to make radical alterations in our plant but cannot afford 
to close down while the alterations are being made. We 
therefore put up a false front on the side-walk, move our 
counters out there, and keep on with “business as usual.” 
But the real task of the hour is the rebuilding of the whole 
fabric of our life so that The Will to Fellowship may have 
a fair chance. 
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The criticism of this vague proposal to scrap the forms 
of life which have been fashioned by The Will to Rivalry 
and devise new forms for The Will to Fellowship is obvious 
and inevitable. Men will tell you—men who have tasted 
the zest of modern industry and modern war—that the 
whole sting and incentive to action will be taken away 
once the competitive spirit is subordinated to any higher 
and more humane principle. 

The plain answer to this criticism is that it need not 
be so. There are already many departments of life in 
which keen competition between ardent rivals has been 
subordinated to a common dominant end. There are 
many competitors in the modern world whose compe- 
tition is that of friends engaged in a mutual co-operative 
effort. 

This is the recognized law of all good sportsmanship 
to-day. The athlete who refuses to play the game in 
accordance with this principle is an outlaw from the 
fellowship of “‘good sports.” For fifty years the oarsmen 
of England have been trying to perfect the art of rowing. 
In the development of this common art there has been the 
freest co-operation between all rowing men. Each year 
the best crews of England have gone to Henley to com- 
pete for the Grand Challenge Cup. Rival colleges have 
exchanged coaches. Crews have visited together day by 
day and discussed the technique of their art. Each has 
investigated the build and rigging of the others’ shells. 
When one crew has gone out to do a trial row over the 
course all other crews have freely watched and taken 
times with the stop-watch. The whole game has been 
one of the sharpest rivalry but always subservient to a 
co-operative development of the sport as a whole. 

What is true of sport in the modern world is true of 
science. There is keen competition going on all the time 
between all first-class scientists, but this is always com- 
petition under co-operation for a common end, the ad- 
vancement of knowledge. In some ways there is no 
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rivalry in all the world so fine and sharp as the rivalry 
of research scholars. In the laboratories all over the 
modern world men are vying with one another to-day 
to discover the cause and the cure of cancer. But this 
rivalry of the scientists rests upon common knowledge 
freely shared by all, step by step, and upon a common 
result sought by all competitors. Modern science for 
fifty years has been dominated by The Will to Fellowship. 

Our world is crying out, to-day, for an extension of 
this spirit, the spirit of a wholesome and stimulating 
rivalry serving the ends of human good-will, to many 
other realms of life, from sport and science to business 
and politics. 

Sooner or later we shall have coming back into our 
civilian world hundreds of thousands of men who will 
have become disillusioned as to the ultimate validity 
of The Will to Rivalry in and for itself. These men will 
have come to despair of the practical possibility of placing 
any permanently reliable limits to the exercise of The Will 
to Rivalry once it becomes the master motive for action. 

These men who are coming back to us from the ranks 
of the modern armies, in so far as they have said any- 
thing at all about the future, seem to be dreaming of new 
forms of life for a different spirit. They may well be our 
pioneers blazing the way for The Will to Fellowship 
into the tomorrow. 

“The first impression of a soldier as he gropes his way 
back into civil interests,’ writes a soldier invalided home, 
“Is that the country is about to be reconstructed by 
secret committees: the second is that there is no likeli- 
hood of its being reconstructed at all. Whatever any 
one may say, to kill and to be killed is a dreadful thing. 
There is, at any rate, a kind of prima facie appearance of 
finality about corpses, whether of friends or enemies, 
which may be illusory, but which is, nevertheless, rather 
appalling to anybody except the Daily Press, which is 
as brave as Achilles and as inexorable as Rhadamanthus. 
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. . The foundation of reconstruction must be some kind 
of conversion of the public mind. If there is to be any 
real reconstruction it will not be enough for those of us 
who are left to do the kind of thing we used to do before 
the war in the kind of spirit which possessed us before 
the war. The first condition of it is that we should recog- 
nize that what we did was wrong because the spirit in 
which we did it was wrong. What is necessary is not to 
proceed more rapidly along the road on which we were 
travelling before, but to stand still and collect ourselves 
in order that we may proceed along a different road.” 

Now words like these come home to us of the Christian 
Church with great significance. It has already been 
freely said by many of the men who have seen the fighting 
front that the Christian Church as it is now organized 
stands to gain little or nothing from the war, but that the 
great positive moral reaction after the war will find its 
best expression and opportunity in those organizations 
and movements of the common labouring people which 
will become a determined effort to give more adequate 
expression to the newly conceived Will to Fellowship 
in the human spirit. 

The great criticism of the Church as now organized 
is that it fails to dramatize The Will to Fellowship. 
Our creeds may be intellectually defensible, our rituals 
may be esthetically satisfying, but nevertheless the 
Church as a whole has not convinced the world that 
within its own limits it is an actual communion of men 
and women inspired by The Will to Fellowship. “In 
the long run,” wrote Donald Hankey just before he died, 
‘the failure of the Church is the failure to love. . . . The 
Church is not being true to her Master unless she can 
show how the social structure can be permeated by real 
unity. If it is not possible for men to be united in Christ’s 
fellowship of love, then the Church cannot be true to 
her ideals, and Christianity is unpractical and imprac- 
ticable. We had better give it up.” 
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This new and all-absorbing task of the future, the 
reinvestment of The Will to Fellowship with forms of 
common life fitted to contain and express this spirit, 
will be a long and difficult task. The industrial and eco- 
nomic order will not be made over in a year or in a gen- 
eration. The men who have become convinced, out of 
the grim experiences of the present hour, that The Will 
to Rivalry is defensible and socially valuable only as it 
is subordinated to some higher principle will have a slow 
hard time of it. But it can be done. And sooner or later 
some group will succeed in doing it. 

The fair challenge of the hour to the Christian Church 
is whether or not the Spirit of her Master lives and works 
in her so strongly that she can refashion the forms of her 
own worship and work so that they adequately dramatize 
The Will to Fellowship. The Christian Church does not 
exist in society to determine or to aid in determining the 
limits to which The Will to Rivalry may safely be carried. 
She may lend her temporary sanction to every humane 
effort to mitigate the evils of cruel competition. But that 
is not her real task. Her primary task is to succeed in 
making actual within the forms of her own life the con- 
sequences of her initial faith in the essential unity of 
all men under God. 

Out of the fiery furnace of these years there are coming 
many, many voices such as this speaking straight home 
to us of the churches: “The first duty of the Christian 
Church will be to hold up her ideal, to impress upon 
succeeding generations of her sons and daughters the 
conviction that the world of competition as we know it 
is one that is to be turned upside down by the Spirit 
of Christ. Let her create that atmosphere of high expec- 
tation from which individuals will draw courage to make 
very definite endeavours to express the ideal of fellow- 
ship in secular realms of life. Above all, let her be the 
home of an actual fellowship of hope and prayer in which 
men and women of diverse experience can meet and hold 
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together even when they cannot agree. The task of 
reconstruction before us is so vast and so difficult that 
courage will often fail, faith may turn to cynicism before 
it ends in sight, and the love of many will wax cold. 
If we are not to fail, we need the Church as the source 
of undying fellowship. But if the Church is to be the 
home of fellowship in worldly matters, she must have 
done with intolerance in spiritual matters. While her 
various sects regard one another with any trace of envy 
or contempt her power to be the realized life of fellowship 
is ruined.” 

Here is our point of departure as church-members. We 
shall never speak with any authority upon the things 
which make for human peace among the kingdoms of 
this world so long as our own house is a divided house. 
We vitiate our gospel of good-will and nullify our preach- 
ing of peace on earth if there attaches to the actual or- 
ganized work of the Church Universal the present sus- 
picion of sectarianism and self-interest. 

Once for all, Christian churches, if they are to have any 
part in the making of a New World, must rid themselves 
of the suspicion now attaching to their life and work, that 
they are more interested in preserving the integrity of 
their own theology than in saving the world, more con- 
cerned to build up their own little constituencies than 
together to toil for the coming of God’s kingdom on earth. 

All church folk will need from now on a new denomi- 
national and parish unselfishness. We shall need a new 
theological tolerance. We must realize in life that it 
is possible for men to worship God together and to 
serve humanity shoulder to shoulder even when the 
articles of their several creeds do not wholly coincide. 
Theology separates men. Worship and work unite men. 

We must be willing to hear and to heed with their 
present implications for us all the drastic words of Jesus, 
“Let the dead bury their dead, go thou and preach the 
kingdom of God.” We are divided in past history. 
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We must dare to let the dead doctrinal issues of yesterday 
bury their dead. We must face forward together toward 
some new unity which arises from our deep and common 
need of God, and our plain duty to make more actual 
in life the spirit of our Christ. 

It is not by any vain effort to undo the history of 
past theological schism and so to return to some lost 
unity of yesterday that the new Will to Fellowship will 
win its future victories. The pathway lies not backward 
into the past, but forward into the future, along the ways 
of simple homely ventures in common worship and 
common work. 

Such, then, is the fair challenge of this sad and needy 
time to the churches. The Christian Church must begin 
her new task by setting her own house in order so that 
she may persuade her world that within the limits of her 
own immediate interests she has succeeded in dramatizing 
anew this old and ever new Will to Fellowship—Christ’s 
Gospel of Love. 

Are we ready for that? Have we the tolerance of one 
another’s deep and precious convictions, the common 
practical unselfishness as members of separate parishes, 
and the vision of the world’s extremity that is our oppor- 
tunity, which will enable us first, in the ordering of our 
own life, and so ultimately in the guiding of the world’s 
life, to dethrone The Will to Rivalry and to enthrone 
that passionate Will to Fellowship which was in Christ 
Jesus and which is still in all men worthy to be called 
his disciples? 
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Hollis B. Frissell and Hampton 


By J. H. Otpuam, M.A., 


Editor of the International Review of Missions. 


My personal acquaintance with Dr. Frissell extended 
over a period of about thirty hours. The brief visit I 
paid to Hampton left on my mind an ineffaceable im- 
pression, and such was Dr. Frissell’s gift of friendship 
that I felt I had made a lifelong friend. But I have no 
such intimate knowledge of his lifework as would enable me 
to describe it in detail or appraise its true significance. I 
can write of him only from one particular point of view— 
the influence and significance of his life in relation to 
questions which confront missionary educators in other 
parts of the world. 

My visit to Hampton was made in the year 1912. As 
Secretary of the Continuation Committee appointed by 
the World Missionary Conference held in Edinburgh in 
1910 I was interested in the problems of missionary edu- 
cation, and from what I had heard of the work of Hamp- 
ton I believed that the experience gained and the results 
achieved there would be of service to missionary educators 
in other fields. I was therefore anxious to take advan- 
tage of my visit to the United States to learn what I could 
of its work at first hand. When I arrived at Hampton I 
told Dr. Frissell the object of my visit. I did not go 
as a complete stranger, for my brother-in-law, Principal A. 
G. Fraser, of Trinity College, Kandy, had previously 
visited Hampton, and Dr. Frissell and he had discovered, 
each in the other, a kindred spirit, and had become fast 
friends. I arrived at Hampton a little before noon on, 
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I think, a Wednesday. JI left on the following day about 
7 o'clock in the evening. During the whole time that I 
was there, except for one and a half hours and the period 
of sleep, Dr. Frissell never left me. His kindness greatly 
embarrassed me. I felt I was trespassing unnecessarily 
and unfairly on his time. I pleaded with him to allow 
me to find my own way about. His reply will always re- 
main with me. It was characteristic of the man. He 
said, “I really enjoy showing you round. Besides I was 
struck with what you said when you arrived. I think 
we are all beginning slowly to learn that Christianity 
means service. We are beginning to learn it as indi- 
viduals. But I think we have also to learn the same truth 
in regard to institutions. JI want Hampton to be a Chris- 
tian institution. I believe that we are here not only to 
do our own particular work, but that if we have learned 
or been able to accomplish anything that will be of use to 
those who are seeking to build up the Kingdom of God 
elsewhere it is our duty to place it freely at their service.” 

He promised that any missionary to whom I might give 
an introduction would receive the heartiest welcome at 
Hampton and be given every opportunity of seeing and 
learning what he wanted. He also expressed his willing- 
ness to find a place on the staff for any qualified man who 
would be willing to spend a year studying the work of the 
institution in greater detail and absorbing its spirit and 
atmosphere. The war came in the way of advantage 
being taken of these generous offers. 

The life of Dr. Frissell, like that of his predecessor, 
General Armstrong, is a signal illustration of the fulfilment 
of the promise of Christ, ““He that believeth in Me from 
within him shall flow rivers of living water.” Dr. Frissell 
believed in every fibre of his being in the truth about God 
and man as it has been revealed to us in Jesus Christ, and 
through that faith the power of his life has been felt far 
beyond the bounds of the country in which his work was 
done. Not only has Hampton exerted a profound influ- 
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ence on the negro community in the United States and led 
to the establishment of many institutions on similar lines 
both for negroes and for whites and vitalized in many 
directions the educational thought of America, but it has 
been an inspiration to educators in many parts of the 
world. I have not the knowledge to show in any fulness 
the extent and depth of this influence, though I could 
cite individual instances of educational work in different 
mission fields which has derived much of its inspiration 
from Hampton. But I may give one recent illustration 
based on facts within my direct knowledge of the way in 
which the lives of General Armstrong and Dr. Frissell are 
bearing fruit in directions of which they probably never 
dreamed. 

The missionary societies in Great Britain have for the 
past two years been keenly interested in the problems of 
village education in India. The large and persistent 
mass movements towards Christianity all over India have 
resulted in large accessions to the Christian Church. The 
great problem is to educate those who are seeking admis- 
sion. The Indian census of 1911 showed that 83 per 
cent of the Christian community in India were then il- 
literate. The more closely the problem is examined, how- 
ever, the clearer does it become that the problem of edu- 
cating these village Christians is not so much one of 
quantity as of quality. The first necessity is to discover 
the kind of education that will really meet the needs of 
Indian village life. Three conferences, thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the missionary societies in Great Britain, 
have been held in London to consider the question. The 
first met in September 1916, the second in January 1917, 
and the third in March of the present year. 

At the first conference an important contribution was 
made by Dr. Michael Sadler, Vice-Chancellor of Leeds 
University, and what he said was largely concerned with 
the lessons to be learned from Hampton and Tuskegee. 
He showed how Hampton was in origin and spirit essen- 
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tially a missionary institution; how it was the creation of 
a great personality and of the teachers whom General 
Armstrong was able to gather round him; how the prac- 
tical training was shot through with a great spiritual 
purpose; how the aim and spirit of the institution ex- 
pressed the most sacred principle in all that is best in 
modern education— 


Who sweeps a room as for thy laws 
Makes that, and th’ action, fine; 


and how, while nothing was to be gained by attempting 
exactly to reproduce Hampton in other fields, what we 
wanted in all education was the spirit which had made 
Hampton what it is. 

At the second conference the most important speech 
was that made by Principal A. G. Fraser of Ceylon, and 
in the main it was an account of what he had seen at 
Hampton—how the daily round has been made a means 
of grace and a source of culture, how the students are 
taught hardness and self-restraint, how they are brought 
to see and accept facts, to believe that a man can raise 
himself from any low estate, to understand that there are 
unpleasant facts which they must change, and to make 
the service of the community the master principle of their 
lives. 

At the third conference it fell to my lot to try to define 
the problems of village education in India as these had 
taken shape in the previous discussions and in an extensive 
correspondence with those interested in the subject. 
Again I found that it was impossible to get away from 
Hampton and from drawing upon it for illustration of the 
principles which I was trying to enunciate. The fact that 
at these conferences, in which representatives of British 
missionary societies were concerned with the problems of 
village education in India, the experience of an institution 
in Virginia should have exercised so great an influence on 
the thought and plans of those present is a striking testi- 
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mony to the truth and power of the ideals which have in- 
spired the work of that institution. 

There are three outstanding lessons which, as it seems 
to me, missionary educators may learn from Hampton 
and which are of special importance at the present time. 

The first is the emphasis laid by General Armstrong 
and his colleagues on the training of the hand and eye as 
a means to the training of the mind, and on the daily 
round as one of the chief instruments of education. The 
school in General Armstrong’s view must be a little world 
in itself, and school life should resemble as closely as 
possible real life. These educational principles have now 
won general acceptance. But General Armstrong was 
one of their earliest and most successful exponents, and 
one needs to see them in operation at Hampton—to look 
round on the buildings erected by the students themselves 
from bricks made by themselves, after repeated failures, 
from clay from their own fields, to come into contact 
with young men learning to make furniture for their own 
homes and young women wearing dresses which they 
have made themselves, and to breathe the living spirit 
of the place—in order fully to understand how rich and 
fruitful and creative these educational principles are. 

A second noteworthy feature of Hampton is that the 
eyes of those responsible for its work have never been al- 
lowed to rest on the institution itself. They have con- 
tinually been directed towards the community whose in- 
terests the institution is meant to serve. One of the 
strongest impressions that a visitor gains from Hampton 
is that what he sees in the institution is only a compara- 
tively small part of the activities of which it is the centre. 
All over the State of Virginia Hampton graduates are at 
work introducing improved methods of farming, organ- 
izing poultry clubs, corn clubs and canning clubs, inspect- 
ing and supervising education, conducting classes in 
sewing, cooking and elementary agriculture, and seeking 
in various ways to improve the home life of the commu- 
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nity. With all these workers the Hampton Institute re- 
mains in touch, bringing to them inspiration and the 
strength which comes from fellowship. Among the con- 
tributions which Hampton has made to the life of the 
negro community are the measures which have been 
taken to stamp out hookworm. It has provided a large 
force of demonstrators, inspectors and teachers to combat 
this evil. I have a vivid recollection of Dr. Frissell telling 
me of the work that was being done to stamp out the 
disease, and after he had given me the facts, adding re- 
flectively: “It is a bit of Christian duty, is it not, to do 
what we can to do away with a disease which impairs the 
vitality and vigour of the people and so to lift a burden 
from their backs?” The words have remained in my 
memory as a characteristic expression of his personality. 
His supreme concern was to do anything that would 
make life easier and brighter for his fellowmen. 

The third and most impressive feature of Hampton is 
the emphasis laid from first to last on the ideal of service. 
The students in their leisure time go out in small bands 
to read to the aged and infirm, to care for their cabins, to 
visit the poorhouse and the gaol, and to be in every pos- 
sible way. of practical service to the people. “Young 
men and women,” Dr. Frissell himself wrote, “whose daily 
life has been given largely to the service of the people 
around them for four or five years, have formed a life- 
long habit of thought and action: not only do they gain an 
idea of co-operation and of service for others, but their 
intellectual life is of a saner character than that which 
emphasizes only the academic side of education.” Stu- 
dents when they have completed their course are en- 
couraged to seek the places where ignorance, superstition 
and poverty make life hardest among their own people. 
I was able to see during my brief visit to Hampton some 
of the graduates living in the neighbourhood who were 
voluntarily devoting the whole of their leisure time to 
the service of the people around them. They were ex- 
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amples of what is being done by hundreds of graduates 
in other parts of the country. It is this power to inspire 
with the spirit of service those who come under its influ- 
ence that seems to me the greatest and most remarkable 
achievement of Hampton, and its source is found in the 
great Christian personalities of General Armstrong and 
Dr. Frissell and the colleagues whom their spirit and ideals 
gathered round them. 

Hampton affords a striking illustration of the true aims 
and functions of missionary education in the world to- 
day. The conditions under which the early work of 
missionary education was done are passing and will not re- 
turn. Negro education in the Southern States has been 
very largely the work of Northern Boards. In practically 
the whole of Africa and a great part of Asia missionary 
schools have been the pioneers in education. But the 
time has come when the State with its ampler resources 
is entering the field. In a recent statement issued by 
the Southern University Race Commission it is clearly 
recognized that “‘the South cannot realize its destiny if 
one-third of its population is undeveloped and inefficient.”’ 
It is only a question of time when in the continents of 
Asia and Africa education will become a responsibility of 
governments as it is in Europe and North America. The 
inevitable result will be that missionary schools will be- 
come numerically a less and less important factor in edu- 
cation. Does this mean that their days of usefulness 
are passing? Or have they still an important function to 
fulfil under the new conditions? The answer is clear and 
it is supplied by Hampton. The function of missionary 
schools is to set standards and embody ideals. This 
truth receives clear recognition in the important Report 
on Negro Education recently issued by the Bureau of 
Education in the United States, where it is stated that 
“the proper function of religious boards and philanthropic 
organizations is to establish leavening centres.” If 
Christ is the greatest revelation that the world has known, 
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an education of which He is the inspiration must have 
power to build up strong and noble character as nothing 
else can do. The creators of Hampton saw this and set 
themselves to realize it. In a singular way Hampton 
leaves on the mind the impression of a Christian institu- 
tion. It is not a denominational school; it is not directly 
supported by or connected with any branch of the Chris- 
tian Church. But in a unique degree its life is an ex- 
pression of the Christian spirit and breathes the Christian 
atmosphere. It does so largely through the impress of 
two great personalities dominated, permeated and trans- 
figured by the Spirit of Christ,—General Armstrong and 
Hollis B. Frissell. 
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The Faith of a Christian Today’ 


My Faith in the Presence of Doubts; not Doubts that have 
Arisen in my Faith. 


By W. P. DuBoss, M.A., S.T.D. 


As I myself date back eighty-two years, I may rep- 
resent my Christian faith as having been taken over from 
an even earlier period. It began, let us say, in the wide- 
spread Evangelicalism of the time, passed through and 
was enriched by the more Catholic stage of the Oxford 
Movement, was deeply affected by the new and youthful 
Liberalism of Maurice and Frederick Roberston,—and 
so passed on into the more troublous questionings and 
doubts of the century. But up to that point there was 
nothing of the faith and doubt of which I am to speak. 
I was too wholly concerned with the matter and sub- 
stance of the faith itself to pay sufficient attention to the 
gathering difficulties in its relations with the environ- 
ment of other truths, scientific, historical, etc. So that 
when in turn these surrounding and conflicting claims 
presented themselves and demanded attention I was 
already settled in my religious convictions. 


1This last article by Dr. DuBose was written in February and 
revised a short time before his death at Sewanee, August, 18th, 1918. 
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I believe the spirit of man, in its deepest dignity and 
highest prerogative of inherent relationship and actual 
relation with God, has rights of its own, which no other 
truth is entitled to violate or ignore,—nor can be in any 
real conflict with or contradiction to. The Spirit cannot 
verify its truths or its true conclusions by any kind or 
amount of spiritual observation or experience, agreement 
or consent, which the purely natural investigator may 
not reject or ignore as excluded from his observation and 
experience. When then enquiry is carried on exclusively 
on the natural plane, which of necessity excludes “the 
things”—The Deep Things, and High Things, and Eter- 
nal Things—of the Spirit, those who represent the wisdom 
and even truth of this earth should not be surprised at 
the slowness of religion to accept its manifest and demon- 
strated facts which seem to zt to contradict precious spirit- 
ual truth. Many a humble good man will prefer to 
surrender his senses or his reason rather than his faith. 
And however ignorant he may be in thinking the contra- 
diction between them, he is less despicable for sacrificing 
sense for spirit, ignorantly, than the very many more who 
practise the reverse knowingly. 

It came about through rather peculiar circumstances 
that my faith at the time—so far as it was not merely 
received, but made my own—was almost exclusively that 
of the Greek New Testament. The principle that most 
worked itself to the front with me was this: That if there 
was spiritual truth for the spiritual man, the truth would 
have its way of coming to the man—and coming to him 
with some power in itself of self-verification. I was not 
blind to the door that this opened to illusions and delu- 
sions of all sorts, but that did not weaken my conviction 
of the truth of the principle. Where are we not subject 
to illusion and delusion in our choice or pursuit of any 
good? Discernment and election between the true and 
the false, the good and the bad, the right and the wrong, 
is the essential principle of all probation, all self-deter- 
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mination, or spiritual evolution. Shall we forego ail 
good because of the difficulties and dangers of determin- 
ing it?—Or shall we forego the highest and ultimate 
only, because of the tests and the proofs to which it sub- 
jects, and by which alone it determines us? 

I early began to think and to teach upon the line of the 
following principle: In the long run, and in the end, we 
know things because they are true, we love things because 
they are good, we do things because they are right; not 
for any of the intermediate and incidental reasons that 
we give for knowing, loving, or doing. Anything short 
of this, or other than this, is illusion or delusion. The 
mind for truth, and truth for the mind, the heart for love, 
and love for the heart; right for the will, and the will 
for the right. Each of these pairs are in the world to 
find each other and come together. The reciprocal things 
are all here seeking, testing, proving each other; and when 
they find the other they will find themselves, for they 
are themselves only in unity with their other. It is only 
in these unions and unities that our world of the spirit 
comes into being, and the tests, trials, proofs, the temp- 
tations, doubts and fears, all the hard and painful expe- 
riences by the way, even our failures, faults and sins, 
are (by love, grace and fellowship of God) made the means 
and instrumentalities of our spiritual making. 

So in all my spiritual dealings with myself or others 
I recognize this fact: that in the real things of the spirit 
the issue at last, and the decision, lie between the “‘things” 
and the spirit. Be spiritual and you will know the essen- 
tial things. Receive, believe, do—and you shall know; 
the spiritual things verify themselves to the spiritual man. 

The greatest danger and abuse of such a principle, 
and consequent source of illusion and delusion, is to 
take or apply it individually, exclusively, or partially. 
Spirit is the most social, inclusive, and unifying—the 
most semper, ubique, et ab omnibus—thing in the world. 
In its most elemental principle or quality of Love, it is 
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identical with unity, universality, and continuity. All 
confusion, disorder, error, lawlessness, evil, or sin in the 
universe come from breach of it. To think, feel, wish 
or will “in the spirit’’—is to do so collectively or together. 
So the Church which is—“God, in Christ, by His Spirit, 
in the world,” is primarily and essentially One and 
Catholic. Even its Holiness—or any other possible 
designation of it—is already implicitly included and 
expressed in its Unity: Holiness and Unity are identical, 
they are What God is. 

I would define spiritual things then simply as Things 
of the Spiritual Man—the objects of his faith, his obe- 
dience, and his devotion. By the Spiritual Man I mean 
man in his unity with God, with himself, with all men 
and all things in the Church—the Body of Christ. The 
nearer we come to that unity of heart, mind, will, and 
act—the better judges are we in ourselves of the true 
things of the Spirit. There is still between us and the 
End—which is nothing less than God Himself—the 
atmosphere of earth, full of illusion and _ delusion, 
fallacies of sense, mind, and even spirit; but God has 
placed forever before our eyes, not the image but the 
Very Person of the Spiritual Man. We have not to ascend 
into heaven to bring Him down, nor to descend into the 
abyss to bring Him up; for He is with us, and near us, 
and in us. We have only to confess with our mouths 
that He is Lord, and believe in our hearts that God has 
raised Him from the dead—and raised us in Him—and 
we shall live. 

Now all this was in my faith and in my life before ever 
I came face to face with the professed and the apparent 
contradictions of the new science and the new history 
and the new mind in general of the new time in which I 
was living. I believe I never was in doubt that God 
is as much in the world today as He was in the time of 
our Lord. And I believe He is as much in all the new 
learning and the new mind and the new truth as in the 
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old facts and the old faiths of the world. I cannot think 
any real conflict between true religion, true history 
true science or true anything else. And each of these 
has its truth—to which I want to stand in the right 
relation,—or, if not that, at least in the right attitude. 
This puts me necessarily in a position of uncertainty 
upon points or details about which I was certain before. 
My attitude is in many respects one of suspense. My 
subject as announced in the title is—My Faith in the 
Presence of Doubts; Not Doubts That Have Arisen in 
my Faith. So I shall not go into the matter or discussion 
of doubts, but simply refer to them in the discussion or 
statement of my faith. 

There can be no question with any of us that—along 
with the new knowledge and the new mind of the present 
day has come a new attitude towards our faith. Miracles, 
from being the ground and support of our faith are becom- 
ing a stumbling-block and obstacle to the faith of many. 
I need not go into all the embarrassments of those who, 
true to the spiritual things which they have found so 
true to themselves, are nevertheless not satisfied to hold 
them in seeming—and much less in real—contradiction 
to truth everywhere or anywhere else in the one world 
of the One God. 

I not only believe, but know, that all of God’s truth 
is one, whether natural or spiritual—or what not. That 
which is true at bottom, or at the end, or in the whole, 
is true all through, and I should like at once to confess 
and pay homage to it. But we are creatures of a time 
and of a part, and can only worship the One and the All 
at a distance, and know by faith and not by sight that it 
is here as well as there. 

I say then once for all that I know there is a truth of 
history, and a truth of science, a truth of philosophy and 
even metaphysics; I know also that there is a truth of 
God and of the spirit of man over and above all these; 
and I believe in no contradiction between or among 
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them. Situated as we are at our one point in an eternal 
and universal process, we can only do our present part in 
each and have faith in the unity of all. Personally, while 
I feel my need on every side, I see no necessity nor any 
possibility of a wholesale reconciliation. 

A thousand times in the past half century I have gone 
through and over my Christian faith with the view of 
unifying and adjusting it to all the coordinate rest of 
truth. I go over it now, not in the order in which it 
formed itself in my life, because I cannot see that there 
was any order in that. I begin with a general survey 
and contemplation of the New Testament. Modern 
scholarship has made the most of its variety and diversity: 
How far even the Synoptics contrast and differ among 
themselves! How very diverse from the others is St. 
John! What a different atmosphere of thought and prac- 
tice St. Paul brings us into! And then the Epistle to the 
Hebrews in contrast with the Apostle to the Gentiles! 

I wonder at myself for wondering as I do, more and 
more, at the wonderful unity of the whole. From the 
beginning to the end of the New Testament I can see 
but one theme and one subject,—the Divine Human 
Personality in Whom heaven and earth, God and man, 
the natural and the spiritual, the actual and the ideal 
come together and are made One. Of course in all these 
effectuations of unity the focal point of interest and con- 
cern is in the attitude and issue of human freedom; 
the destiny of man is the matter in question. And in 
the very nature of finite spirit and the fact of its personal 
participation in the life and work of the world the quality 
and character and ultimate issue of things are of necessity 
conditional upon its free choice and action. God has 
given us to have life in ourselves, and as the means and 
to the end of that life He has made our world dependent 
upon our making it. But for the sake of our own making 
He will make it only what we do—that is, He will do all 
only in, with, through, and by us: All His will waits 
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upon our willingness—‘‘All things are ours,’”—God Him- 
self, and creation and nature are “ours”; the world is 
given us to do what we will with it, and in so doing to make 
what we will of ourselves. But we can make the “all 
things” ours only by making them, and our wills, God’s. 
Our Lord in the first Beatitude declares the Kingdom 
of Heaven ours; but the condition of its possession is 
our poverty; that is, our possessing it only in, with, 
through, and by Him. He gives only through us, 
but we have only through Him: He and we must be 
both in it. 

Now that is the theme of the New Testament; but 
the subject of it is Christ, by Whom and in Whom from 
beginning to end it is enacted and portrayed to us. God 
in His foreknowledge forepurposed our humanity to son- 
ship to Himself (Rom. 8:29; Eph. 1:5). Christ in the 
process or evolution of this destiny is the Beginning and 
End, First and Last, Alpha and Omega, the predestina- 
tion and the fulfilment in inheritance. But very much is 
He the very Process itself. Sonship, as I have often 
tried to say, is even more a personal than a natural rela- 
tion; it is more in the act than in the fact; it only fully 
comes to itself in the realization and fulfilment. Even 
Christ (in the Epistle to the Hebrews) is described as 
having attained His sonship, begotten anew in it in His 
Resurrection from the dead—‘“‘a son perfected forever.” 
To say that the sonship is in the act more than in the fact, 
in the perfection of the personal relation than in the prior 
and mere nature, is only to emphasize the steps between. 
man and animal, and between spirit and flesh. 

The Gospel of Christianity is not in its ethics,—it is 
in its personal relation to God as the essential source 
and condition of ethics: the Law is prior to the Gospel, 
but it is only the Gospel that makes the Law possible. 
“God with us, in us, through us, by us,” is the whole 
truth taught by Christ, the whole work. wrought by 
Christ,—negatively the whole meaning of His death 
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and positively the completeness of His life in our hu- 
manity: “In that He died, He died to sin once; in that 
He liveth, He liveth unto God.” It may be said that the 
first half of the New Testament is: Christ living the 
Gospel, manifesting God in our life, being our righteous- 
ness, accomplishing our sonship, effecting our redemption 
and resurrection from sin and death, entering upon our 
inheritance of eternal life. The second half of the New 
Testament is the promised ministry of the Holy Ghost— 
“taking of the things of Jesus and showing them” to His 
Church: the Word of God as the objective principle of 
' God’s personal revelation to us, the Spirit of God as the’ 
subjective principle of our personal appropriation of God. 
Once in possession of the whole Gospel, it seems to me 
that all the difficulties and so-called contradictions only 
enhance the truth along with the wonder of it. 

But I undertook at the beginning to take some account 
of the difficulties and the doubts on the way to, if not in 
the way of, the Gospel. The question shall be as to the 
proper attitude towards these doubts. As to that I give 
no positive or general answer: I can only illustrate a 
single personal and tentative attitude. When, from 
time to time, I review my Christian faith, I rearrange it 
in some sort of order—as it has come to me on the whole 
and in the end: I go first through the personal life of 
Christ, and then through the Christian acceptance and 
interpretation of it in His Church. I will touch now only 
upon a few of the typical difficulties and doubts in it, 
and the attitude of my faith in regard to them. 

I never begin the life of Christ without dwelling with a 
peculiar delight upon the double account which has been 
called The Gospel of the Infancy—or the Story of the 
Birth. In the first place there is such a divine charm in 
the story itself. But what strikes me even more is the 
background of spiritual—not only height and depth, 
but—inevitable truth in it. And yet I think I can 
partially understand the difficulty of the present day 
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mind upon the subject of the miraculous element in the 
Birth record. 

Meantime what of my Christian faith: what is honest 
doubt doing with my Christian conviction as to the 
person of Christ? Everything depends upon how—with 
what eyes—we are looking upon the Virgin Birth. If we 
are doing so only with the eyes of sense or of science— 
i.e., of natural vision, if we are assuming that there is 
nothing of the supernatural in it at all, nothing of the 
spiritual or the divine,—then we are doing something 
more lowering to our nature and our intelligence, than 
any belittling of mere natural fact or historic truth that 
we can be guilty of. I beg not to sin against physical 
fact, but yet more earnestly I pray to be delivered from 
the more serious offense of spiritual blindness and denial. 

The real miracle of the Gospel is the spiritual Jesus. 
That does not exclude—on the contrary it assumes— 
all the physical of our common humanity in Him. “He 
was made in all points like unto us—sin only excepted.” 
And that exception was no mere fact of nature; it was 
an act in the nature (an act at once of faith, of obedience 
and of sacrifice) which accomplished and constituted its 
redemption and salvation. It was the human conquest 
of the spirit over the flesh. That was a human act, but 
it was none the less—on the contrary, it was all the more 
—a divine act. God and man are not mutually exclusive 
but mutually inclusive: they are most each and both 
when they are most one. The Church from the beginning 
refused to see in Christ only man. Moreover it insisted 
upon seeing in Him primarily and causally God in man, 
and only secondarily and by consequence man in God. 
The impression produced immediately by Jesus, and left 
permanently with His Church, is best and most fully, 
in its pure spirituality, portrayed in St. John, St. Paul, 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews. Not one of these refers 
to the physical features or incidents or explanations of 
His human genesis or generation. They describe Him 
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as having been eternally God’s foreknowledge or thought, 
fore-purpose or will of man; as having become in time 
God’s not only revelation or manifestation but actual 
accomplishment and fulfilment of man’s destiny through 
the sole process of self-realization in Him. We see our- 
selves now in the mind of God, in the act of God, and in 
the end or aim of God,—and by entering into and uniting 
ourselves with the divine process as seen in Christ, we 
attain our own and our only self-realization in eternal life. 

The New Testament then, on the wholly spiritual side, 
sees all and more than all that the Story of the Birth 
undertakes to express in physical facts and terms. It 
sees that the True Jesus was born into but never from 
or out of humanity. Humanity could be His Mother but 
never His Father. The mother conceives, the father 
begets; the one receives, bears, produces, the other 
originates, engenders, quickens or creates. Life is from 
the father through the mother. But there is no life that 
does not come—immediately from, or mediately through 
both. There is no spiritual life that is not both from or 
of God, and through, with, and in man: there must be 
both, and it must be one. 

Getting thus the spiritual truth or fact expressed 
in the story of the Birth, let us go on to note from 
the other side the spiritual exactness and felicity of 
both thought and language. The promise had been 
that “The Virgin (or maiden) shall conceive and bear a 
Son.” Why “the Virgin”? Think now of the approaching 
birth of the Divine into the human—the soul of man so 
susceptible of the divine, so impotent and empty of it 
in or by itself,—what is virginity but an impotence and 
an emptiness! But lo! the Bridegroom comes: Hail 
thou favoured one, the Lord is with thee; and behold, 
thou shalt conceive and bear a Son, and shalt call His 
name Jesus. He shall be great and shall sit upon the 
throne of His Father and reign for ever. For it is He that 
shall save His people from their sins—How shall this 
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Almighty, Eternal, Divine Thing come to pass—does 
the poor, sorrowful, weak, and hungry human soul ask? 
—The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and power from 
on high shall overshadow thee. Wherefore the holy 
thing that is born of thee shall be called the Son of God. 
That which through the Love, the Grace, the Fellowship 
of God was to be born into every human soul, was born 
for all, and once for all, in the person of Jesus Christ, 
and is with Him in all the world in the Church which is 
His Body. 

Where now are all the questionings and doubts of phys- 
ical science and critical history as to this great miracle 
of the Gospel? They are here and they will remain here, 
just as the questionings and doubts as to free will and 
necessity are here and always will be. One side says: 
Why hesitate at God’s transcendence of nature and law 
in the method and act of Incarnation, when finite freedom 
is a constant transcendence of it,—so much so that con- 
sistent science of the flesh or nature has no alternative 
but to deny zt also? On the other side, both history and 
science say: We do not deny the possibility of anything; 
it is only the concrete actuality of the so-called miracles 
—the evidence or proofs of which we cannot allow as 
established. Is either issue of this controversy demon- 
strable? Can the question be for ever closed? 

I think I can not only with sincerity but with honesty 
and fairness towards all the sorts of truth—spiritual and 
natural, as equally of God—say that none of these prob- 
lems, difficulties and doubts, nor all of them together in 
the slightest degree diminish or interfere with my faith. 
On the contrary, as it is the highest as well as the hardest 
part of our probation to be thrown upon faith as against 
sight, and spirit as against letter, so, in general, problems, 
difficulties, and even doubts on the natural side may be 
_ the very occasions and stimuli that we need to drive us 
to evidences and proofs on the spiritual side. We say 
that Truth is mighty and will prevail: well, how will 
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it prevail? Not by being attested by anything outside 
itself, but by self-verification within itself. There is a 
great deal more in being true than in being proved. We 
rest too much in the external for our faith, and it is for 
our good that the externals are allowed, if not made, 
more and more to fail us. ‘‘Man doth not live by bread 
alone’; even with our Lord the bread was withheld 
that the “Word” might suffice: and at the last, the flesh 
must die that the spirit may live. 

Time was when I believed the New Testament upon 
the evidence of the miracles, and based the fact of the 
miracles upon the infallibility of the inspired record. 
Little by little I came to justify these exceptional miracles 
and inspiration upon the score of the One and Once for 
all Divine Act of Divine Incarnation and Human Fulfil- 
ment. At His Baptism was all that Jesus saw—and 
John: the heavens opened, the Spirit descending, the 
words spoken, “This is my beloved Son’’—literally 
visible and audible?—Yet who of us now will surrender 
one trace of that vision or one breath of that utterance? 
In those forty days of Temptation in the wilderness, 
shall we take the encounter—the “‘grammatical vocables,” 
the acts, movements, and questionings of the Devil, 
and our Lord’s responses, as literally visible and audible? 
Yet we know that in that experience all the reason 
meaning and end of human temptation and probation 
is proposed—subsequently to be solved and expressed 
in human act and achievement—in the person of our 
Head and in the lives of all His members. 

And coming at once to the crisis and the issue: The 
incidents, appearances, and records of the Resurrection 
stand and will stand, but how infinitely more we are to 
know of the eternal spiritual truth of the Resurrection! 
However inexplicable the physical Ascension, how lumi- 
nous the spiritual! How impossible now would be the 
literal, physical, bodily presence of Jesus, in its ubiquity 
—how infinitely close and near to every one of us— 
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nearer even than ourself, because Himself our closer and 
truer self—in the spiritual Body of our Risen Humanity. 

The truest Glory of the Highest is not merely that He 
can humble Himself to behold the lowest, but that He 
can make Himself one with the vilest sinner in his return. 
That the humiliation of Jesus was His glorification, that 
His deepest passion was His highest action, His bitterest 
suffering His highest perfection, His death for the world 
the life of the world—in a word, that eternal life is through 
mortal death, who could have invented or discovered 
that depth or summit of human truth and destiny, but 
that God Himself had shown the way! 
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Dean of the Russian Cathedral in New York, and Member 
of the Holy Sobor of all the Russias. 


At the Great Sobor of Moscow in 1917-1918? a book 
of autographs was passed round. Members were invited 
to contribute their signatures and some words fitting 
the occasion; and so it came about that the collectors 
have preserved not only the handwriting of those who 
took part in this great assembly of the Russian Church, 
but they have also a record of thought and opinion. 
The attention of the members assembled was perhaps 
most attracted by a few lines, sorrowful as any Russian 
expression of opinion must be in these terrible days, but 
also full of an innate perfect trust in the mercy of God. 
“When thinking of modern Russia I recall the words: 
The beloved servant shall be chastened much. Here 
is the ground for all our fears, but also for all our hope.” 

The writer of these lines is Prince Evguenii Nicolaevich 
Troubetzkoy, a well-known professor at the University 
of Moscow, a philosopher, and a member of one of the 
princely families which have been so celebrated in the 
history of their country. Modesty, so characteristic of 
the author, did not permit him to use the word “son” 
instead of “servant” (Luke 12:47; Hebrews 12 : 6)— 
he was true to himself. And to those watching the trend 


1Translated by Vera Johnston. 


*The author attended the entire period from August 1917 to March 
1918. 
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of thought in the Russian Church of today this makes 
his words appear the more typical. I therefore take them 
as the starting point for my statement as to the hopes 
for the future of the Orthodox Church in Russia. 

The Russian Church has lost any chance of support 
from the civil authority of the State. The Provisional 
Government expressed itself in favour of separation of 
Church from State. The “‘Bolsheviki,’’ who came to the 
fore later, strongly supported this point of view and com- 
pletely ignored Church matters. Consequently the Rus- 
sian Church recognized the importance of providing for 
its own independent life. The memorable days of the 
Bolsheviki revolt of November, 1917, brought about 
the re-establishment of patriarchal rule in the Church, 
which had ceased two hundred years before. Whilst the 
whole edifice of the State was reduced to ruin, the foun- 
dations of Russian ecclesiasticism were laid. The re- 
establishment of the Patriarchate per se made it the centre 
of hope for all adherents of the Russian Church. 

It would be futile to conceal the fact that there were 
many who considered this restoration a response to the 
demand for an “‘absolute’”’ in the life of the nation. With 
the downfall of the Czar, the mysterious power of grace 
bestowed by the Church on the chief representative of 
civil power in the majestic ceremony of the coronation 
of the Russian Czars was to return to the Patriarch. In 
other words, that grace with which the Church invested 
the Czar, when at the election of the first Romanoff in 
1613 it represented the will of the people, now was 
sacramentally to return to the Church. 

There were others who represented yet another point 
of view. But the anecdote which illustrates it needs some 
explanation. In the olden days of the early Romanofts 
there stood in the great Cathedral two thrones for special 
occasions, one for the Patriarch, the other for the Czar. 
The former has had no occupant for more than two 
centuries, since the day when Peter the Great, seeing in 
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patriarchal rule a rival which looked askance at his own 
despotic innovations and delayed them, abolished it, 
substituting the Holy Synod with the Chief Procurator 
as a go-between to safeguard the interests of the State 
against those of the Church, and vice versa. In conse- 
quence of the unanimous election of Archbishop Tikhon, 
whom many in America will remember, this throne will 
again be occupied. But there is no Czar to fill the other 


throne. 
The feelings of this second group may be said to have 


been expressed in the following exclamation: “Glory to 
God! That is good. One is now on his throne, it only 
remains for the other to take his seat. Then once more 
order will rule in Russia and peace and all other good 
things.” 

This ‘“‘winged” remark was made in the great doorway 
of the Ouspensky Cathedral immediately after the en- 
thronization of His Grace the Most Holy Patriarch 
Tikhon, and it was made openly, fearlessly, in the pres- 
ence of a crowd of witnesses and with inimitable sincerity 
by a sturdy, broad-shouldered, loud-voiced member of 
the Sobor from distant Siberia, and for the moment it 
expressed so well the mood of the masses crowding around 
the Cathedral that everybody, even the coarse Red 
Guards picketed in the Cathedral Place, laughed merrily 
in response to the remark of the Siberian “‘batiushka,” 
so big of body and so simple of mind. 

I recall another statement concerning patriarchal 
authority in the Russian Church. It was made not by 
chance, not in a public place, not under the influence of 
a stormy emotion, but in the spirit of penetration by a 
man whose opinions had ripened with many long years of 
profound study, the Most Rev. A. V. Gorsky, a man of 
great learning, formerly Rector of the Theological 
Academy at Moscow, who may in a certain sense be called 
the father of theology of the Russian Church in the 
nineteenth century. The following is a quotation from 
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one of his works on the patriarchal period in the Church 
of Russia. 

“A period limited as to duration but rich in important 
events. At that time the Church conquered vast coun- 
tries in the East; it saved the land of the fathers in the 
north, and courageously struggled against the (Roman 


Catholic) ascendency in the west... . In the distant 
wide tracts of Siberia it overcame the idols of the heathen, 
revealing the deceptions of the shamans. . . . The king- 


dom of Kagan was illuminated by the faith, and Astrachan 
received the torch of faith from it. . . . See how well 
its arrows were aimed, how strong was its arm, how 
powerful its sword! All Northern Asia joined with it 
in confessing Christ. . . . Yet at the same time we see 
a sword spreading desolation in the very heart of the 
fatherland, near, so very near the heart of the Church— 
the sword of the nobles struggling for power, the sword 
of royal pretenders fighting for ascendency, the sword 
of a nation akin to us in blood, but never one with us. 
This threefold sword shed the blood of Russian Czars, 
and of thousands of victims in the wide lands of their 
ancient patrimony, bringing the abomination of desola- 
tion into the abodes of holiness. Did not the Church 
hear the cries of distress from all sides? Did it sleep 
beneath the patriarchal mantle? . . . Or had it become 
destitute of mighty men, had it exhausted all its strength? 
No, it understood the will of Providence, it discovered 
those who had been chosen out for achievement, showed 
them the way to action, and brought forth from its bosom 
hierarchs for the guidance, the counsel and example of 
all Russia, uncommonly gifted hierarchs, whom it seemed 
to have reserved in hiding for these terrible days. . 

At the same time it proved strong enough to prevent 
the Unia from tearing away portions of its own provinces. 
There were then no Russian rulers in the south, but the 


’The author refers to the history of Russia in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 
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faith was one, the Russian faith; there were two separate 
hierarchies, but north and south the Church was the same, 
and the wounds in the body of the Church were felt in 
the north as in the south . . . until at last our persecuted 
kinsmen turned to the throne of our Czar, our persecuted 
fellow believers turned to the ancient see of the Church 
of all the Russias. Little Russia was united with Great 
Russia, two bloods became one, two Churches became one 
Church, there was one body and one soul... . But 
the Patriarchate was not destined to endure for long. 
It represented the last, the highest manifestation of the 
life of the Russian Church, to it fell the task of purging 
the sins of its predecessors.” 

This long quotation from the work of a most erudite 
man, who was well acquainted with the history of the 
Church of Russia as well as of other Churches, sheds a 
brighter light on the hopes of Russian Churchmen than 
many an argument borrowed from modern conditions. 
The features depicted in this quotation reflect what is 
happening under the miserable conditions of today. Is 
not the threefold sword which wrought desolation then 
working in the same deadly way now in Russia? Whence 
this tendency of outlying provinces to separate from 
the heart of the country? Whence the hatred of the 
uneducated classes for men of their own blood who have 
intelligence, enlightenment, talent and ability to rule? 
Whence the unprecedented malice and blasphemy of 
the assaults on the sacredness of churches, relics of saints, 
the servants of the altar? Whence this surrender to the 
enemy, and this distrust of their own people? And what 
shall be said of the spread in the south of Russia of the 
very Unia against which the Patriarchs in olden times 
fought so successfully? , 

If we consider modern conditions we cannot fail to 
see the striking resemblance between these and the 
conditions which preceded the establishment of patriar- 
chal authority in the seventeenth century. No wonder 
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that remedy is sought in the same quarter, in patriarchal 
authority, as it was then. Then and now the spiritual 
means for the restoration of a normal life in the Church 
have been found in the sacramental depth of the divine 
service: the election of a Patriarch by means of casting 
lots and his enthronization with all the traditional ritual- 
istic pomp. 

The experiences through which we are passing remind 
me of the remote days of demoralization in Israel, when 
the holy prophet prayed to the Lord: “I have been very 
jealous for the Lord God of Hosts: because the children 
of Israel have forsaken thy covenant, thrown down thine 
altars, and slain thy prophets with the sword; and I, 
even I only, am left; and they seek my life to take it 
away” (1 Kings 19 : 14). 

We who read the Holy Book know what answer was 
given to him who was jealous for the Lord God of Hosts. 
It was not in the strong wind, or in the earthquake, 
or in the fire that the Lord spoke to Elijah, but in a 
still small voice. And it spoke of no great cataclysms 
or political changes, but of the consecration of three men, 
who were to mend that which the wicked will of men had 
broken. This, according to divine judgment, was to intro- 
duce into life some new element which would direct 
the way of the chosen people along the right path. 

Something similar is taking place in the midst of the 
' Russian people today. The Church and the whole life 
of the people are being gradually transformed by the 
**still small” hardly perceptible act of the election of an 
‘“ntercessor’” before God for Russia. In the Patriarch 
is centred all the spiritual power of the Church. The 
Church has singled out an individual who shall use its 
power to the utmost for the building up of the Kingdom 
of God on earth. The “servant” of God suffers much 
chastisement. His Lord stands over him watching his 
work, and will not overlook or permit any negligence in 
the accepted task. The Church is suffering, as it has 
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perhaps never suffered since the beginning, under the 
thrusts of the enemy from without, and of those from 
within who should be the first to rescue it. But the 
“servant” is still beloved; even in his pain, his Lord 
sends consolation and points the way to healing. The 
Russian Church has discovered its true nature, which had 
been forgotten in the preceding period of its existence. 
Long vistas open out before it, and feeling that the Lord 
is with it, the Church looks forward with hopeful eyes. 

What then is the outlook for the Russian Church in 
the near future? What shall it seek? In what direction 
shall its persistent efforts be directed? How shall its 
work in the future be maintained? In what shall it see 
the essence and fruitfulness of its labour in the Lord’s 
Vineyard? All these questions I shall try to answer in 
the present article. 

First, the Church had not only upheld its union with 
the State, but had consecrated the work of that human 
edifice, which had been built up for the most part on a 
foundation of forced relations. Why did it do this, and 
was it justified in doing it? By its act of consecration 
of the Head of the State, even before his rule had begun, 
in the anointing of the Czar at his coronation, the Church 
seemed, in modern commercial parlance, to place some- 
thing to the credit of the State. It expressed its belief 
that the State would really introduce Christian principles 
into its life. But while transmitting its sacramental power 
of grace to the State for the purpose of building up the 
kingdom of God on earth, and retaining the right of the 
spiritual guidance of men only, the Church assumed 
certain obligations in its external work. It is as if in ex- 
change for the support the State gave it, the Church 
preached obedience to the State and accepted certain 
functions with which it had no direct connection, as, 
for instance, the keeping of statistical records of births, 
marriages and deaths in the parishes, which was often 
imposed on it in the days of the so-called “imperial” 
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régime. On the other hand, the Church profited by its 
bond with the State. Assured of its support, the Church 
was able to carry out many undertakings which would 
have been impossible without the patronage of civic 
authority; for example, it could develop its ritual to 
the highest degree of pomp and order; it was able to 
apply itself to theological and scientific work; it even 
found itself possessed of strength enough to go beyond 
its original limits and turn its energies to the foreign 
mission field. 

But the most important gift of the State to the Church 
was the certainty that the spiritual welfare of its children 
was In trustworthy hands. In the person of the Emperor, 
as its Head, the State undertook to reverence the Creed, 
to observe the canons of the Church, and to guard the 
dignity of ecclesiastical institutions; in consequence of 
which the Church was not called on to waste its strength 
in providing for the keeping of Sundays and holy days, 
the protection of innocent orphans, the sick, etc. The 
State did all this without reminder, assured of the 
Church’s blessing for its own enterprises and plans. 

However, anyone following closely the struggles of 
the faith with unbelief within the boundaries of the former 
Russian Empire could not fail to see that the State did 
not remain true to the obligations accepted by it, in ad- 
vance so to say, when at the Coronation it received “the 
spirit of counsel and might’ (Isaiah 11:2-6). The 
Church demanded that no leniency should be shown to 
the false teaching of Count L. N. Tolstoi, but the civil 
authorities made him an honorary member of the Acade- 
my of Sciences. At the very time when the Church was 
seeking new fields for missionary work, the State allowed 
a Buddhist temple and a Mussulman mosque to be erected 
in the very city of St. Peter (Petrograd). The Church 
strove to banish uncleanness and abomination of every 
kind from the lives of its children, and stumbled against 
an inclination towards unclean sectarian practices in 
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the Imperial Court. The Church insisted that Sundays 
and holy days should be observed as days of rest, and 
the State made laws increasing the labour of some classes 
of men on those days. Gradually it was seen that the 
State was not fulfilling the obligations it had accepted, 
that it was entering upon a policy of separation of Church 
and State. Parish schools were destined to be abolished, 
Church lands to be secularized. When by the Edict of 
October 17, 1905, the faith of the Orthodox Church was 
recognized merely as one of the many confessions existing 
in Russia, it became clear that civil authority wished no 
longer to be guided exclusively by Orthodox principles. 

The power of the Czars fell. The Provisional Govern- 
ment was in the ascendant. And the Orthodox Church 
started arrangements for a Holy Sobor in the ancient 
capital of Moscow. The representatives of the Provi- 
sional Government did not consider it necessary to greet 
the opening of the Sobor. The head of the Government— 
A. Kerensky—certainly came to the Sobor and spoke, 
but not in his official capacity, his good wishes were purely 
personal. 

Then the remnants of the Provisional Government 
collapsed. There followed a period of rule without name, 
without nationality, without religion, without tradition. 
Villages, great country homes, whole cities were aflame, 
set on fire by a mad population in pogroms. The contempt 
shown by Russians for the weal or woe of their country 
was unprecedented. People did not even seem concerned 
for the future of their own children. Places and objects 
which had for long centuries been held sacred by the 
nation were ruthlessly desecrated and destroyed. Na- 
tional heirlooms and property left to them by their fathers 
were delivered by the people without a struggle into the 
hands of the enemies of their country. Then the voice 
of the Church was heard. In an encyclical addressed 
to the nation, the Church uttered its accusations, openly 
proclaiming that “To our misfortune, no rule has been 
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as yet established deserving to be called truly national, 
worthy of the blessing of the Orthodox Church.” 

This blessing would have bestowed mystical power to 
build up the lives of men under the inspiration of the 
grace of the Spirit of God. But the secular authority 
of the past failed to use this mystical power beneficially, 
and now it has returned to the Church, becoming the 
source of the influence which the Church has already 
begun to exercise over its spiritual children by means of 
its spiritual rights without help from outside, whether 
political or military. 

Through the Most Holy Patriarch Tikhon, the Church 
has spoken decisively in condemnation of the so-called 
“Bolsheviki.”” It has excommunicated them, “putting 
away that wicked person” (1 Cor. 5:13). It fearlessly 
called things by their real names; highway robbery was 
highway robbery, violence was violence, perjury was 
perjury, and treason was not clever diplomacy, but its 
death. 

And there stood the Patriarch, with no police to protect 
him, no power to prevent contradiction. For instance, 
during his stay in the Lavra Monastery of St. Sergius, 
the private possessions of the Most Holy Tikhon were 
searched by order of the Workmen and Soldiers’ Council. 
One of the Red Guards said: “‘Comrade-Patriarch, show 
us where thou hidest thy money; also we must find out 
whether thou hast weapons concealed somewhere.’ The 
Patriarch answered: “I am certainly the Patriarch, 
but no comrade of thine. I have neither weapons, nor 
money. It is a peculiarity of colloquial Russian that 
the “thou” is used only to inferiors, or in rhetoric and 
prayers. By not using the habitual “you” the Red 
Guard meant to show his contempt for the Patriarch. 

The Church “gave its back to the smiters .. . and 
hid not its face from shame and spitting” (See Isaiah 
50:6). The Church acted with the force natural to it. 
It spoke the language of its illustrious prelates, of Philip, 
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who fearlessly denounced John the Terrible for shedding 
innocent blood; of Hermogene, who condemned great 
and powerful noblemen for taking an oath of allegiance 
to a foreign king; of Nicon, who arose alone against the 
Czar Alexei Mikhailovich and the whole Council of 
Bishops for the rights of the Church and the dignity of 
patriarchal authority. The Church sows the words of 
truth among its spiritual children now as of yore. This 
is its strength, its significance for today and its hope for 
the future. Since it is “chastened much,” would it be 
wrong to think that in it we behold the servant beloved 
of the Lord? We do see that the Russian Church is still 
manifesting itself to the full as in the days of the prelates 
of old. If its servants are crucified, put to death, “were 
not so persecuted the prophets who were before them?” 
If its present position is terrible, bereft as it is of all 
human protection, if in speaking of it one is hardly able 
to control a feeling of abandonment by God,—was not 
this also the experience of the Founder of our faith and 
the Worker of our salvation, of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
when He endured the Passion on the Cross? “He had 
offered up prayers and supplications with strong crying 
and tears unto Him that was able to save Him from death, 
and was heard in that He feared; though He were a Son 
yet learned He obedience by the things He suffered; and 
being made perfect, He became the author of eternal 
salvation unto all them that obey Him; called of God 
an High Priest after the order of Melchisedec’’ (Hebrews 
5:7-10). Is not this a description of what the Russian 
hierarchs are going through at present? The land around 
the homes of the bishops has been confiscated, the money 
they formerly received from the Government is no longer 
paid, they are obliged to live on the gifts made by those 
who come to worship in monasteries and churches. They 
are reduced to counting every penny offered for a prayer 
or paid for a candle. Some of them even live entirely 
on provisions and fruit offered to them voluntarily by 
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those outside the monastery walls. No words can de- 
scribe how forsaken and forgotten they are in the out-of 
the-way corners of Russia, in the midst of a calamity- 
stricken people, without the necessaries of life, without 
credit, many of them fearing to follow in the steps of 
Nicodemus, all the good Josephs of Arimathea having 
been carefully rooted out from among them. 

Nevertheless the Church has not lost heart. In the 
first place, it is working for the preservation of the integ- 
rity of its magnificent ancient ritual. What A. V. Gorsky, 
the learned historian and rector of the Theological 
Academy, once said of the Patriarchate is still true: 
“The high position of the Patriarch, with all the peculiari- 
ties of his service, is as it were the complement to the 
stately beauty of the Church service. . . . The period 
of the Patriarchs represents the last, the highest mani- 
festation of the order of the Russian Church.” 

This may be considered the first care of our Church, 
one, which in spite of the narrowness of its application 
is indisputably timely and necessary. The second 
problem for our Church is the preservation of its Orthodox 
character, which is threatened by an inundation of various 
alien doctrines in the heart of the country, now that all 
beliefs and distortions of beliefs have free circulation. 
The torch of the faith has been raised aloft. In the words 
of St. Paul: ““Take heed, brethren, lest there be in any 
of you an evil heart of unbelief, in departing from the 
living God”’ (Hebrews 3 : 12). Practical unbelief together 
with false theories must be rooted out. The patriarchal 
rule of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries made 
it its aim to preserve the traditional purity and uniformity 
of the external ritual, but Patriarchs of modern times 
have added to this extreme solicitude for the purity 
and uniformity of Orthodox theology, which may be 
dimmed by the flexible and hypothetic inconstancy of 
conclusions arrived at by foreign research. No obstacles 
of an external nature can now hinder the admittance of 
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theories of foreign theologies, they are all free. Therefore 
the Holy Sobor of the Russian Church has voted for the 
establishment of a Supreme Missionary Council under 
the Patriarch, and of an Academy of Theological Sciences. 

The third care and hope of the Church is to raise Church 
discipline to a higher level. The legalization of free-love 
marriages, and decrees issued pointing out that the un- 
Christian character of a man’s religion does not render 
him unfit for high government positions, are examples 
of action which have forced the Church to realize the dan- 
gers arising from its own slackness with regard to its 
children, and have shown it the necessity for effort. It ~ 
is the Patriarch’s right to speak concerning the ways of 
the times, unhesitatingly to condemn the wrong, and 
point out the right. The whole Church will support him 
in his courageous words. And all observers of the purity 
and truth within the Church will find in it support 
against the spread of vicious habits and despicable 
views among the masses. 

Our day, the day of liberty of all kinds, is also the day 
for the unhindered manifestation of our true nature. 
The thoughts of many will be revealed. He whose mind 
has been turned towards the Eternal Truth in adoration 
will act accordingly: fearlessly he will attend his church, 
he will pay his church dues regularly, will openly receive 
the blessing of the priest, and will have the members of 
his household sanctified by the sacraments of the 
Church. He who finds that he profits nothing by all this 
is free to keep away, as if the Church were something 
which has outlived its usefulness and is a mere supersti- 
tion. But if there is division among the people because 
of the Church (St. John 7 : 43), and if from among our 
own selves “men arise speaking perverse things, to draw 
away the disciples” (Acts 20 : 30), as if to prove that they 
are truly strangers, it becomes imperative that the 
“seven thousand” be found—“all the knees which have 
not bowed unto (the modern) Baal, and every mouth 
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which hath not kissed him” (1 Kings 19 : 18, compare 
with 2 Thess. 2 : 11-12). 

Indeed with the new birth of the Patriarchate there 
has begun in the heart of the Russian Church a process 
which is wonderful in intensity and importance, that of 
creating Parish Councils. Familiarity with the organ- 
ization of Parish Councils was acquired by the Most 
Holy Tikhon at the time of his stay in the United States 
as the Orthodox Archbishop of North America. Without 
doubt his mode of dealing with these Councils was one 
of the points which greatly influenced the majority of 
voters in electing him. Likewise it is certain that the 
Patriarch will in the near future make the widest use of 
his knowledge of these organizations. As a proof of 
this I may mention the fact that he has arranged for the 
transfer to Moscow of the Right Reverend Alexander A. 
Hotovitzky to occupy a prominent position among the 
clergy of the Cathedral of Christ the Saviour. Many 
of our American friends will remember Father Alexander 
Hotovitzky, who for eighteen years worked energetically 
for the Russian Orthodox Church in America, and who was 
for many years the Dean of the St. Nicholas Cathedral 
in New York. Father Alexander came to the United 
States as quite a young man, fresh from the Ecclesiastical 
Academy of St. Petersburg. He was ordained in San 
Francisco, and after taking holy orders played a most 
active and successful part in each and every branch of 
Church work, opening new parishes, organizing parish 
activities, founding and editing a Church magazine in 
Russian and English, instituting societies for mutual help, 
working, writing, preaching, serving at the altar, west 
and east, north and south, everywhere in the States and 
in Canada. In demanding the services of Alexander 
Hotovitzky, the Most Holy Patriarch Tikhon clearly 
indicated that the organization of the life of the Church 
in Russia is in the way to be built up firmly from the foun- 
dation upwards. Hastily formed of men who were not 
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afraid to confess their belief even in the face of death, 
who upheld the holiness of the Church when almost every- 
body turned away from it, and maintained its purity, — 
order and safety, providing for the servants of the Lord’s 

altar, these Parish Councils began to draw around the 
Most Holy Patriarch as their sacred Head. When can- 
didates were being nominated for the Patriarchate, a 
man who had never been in holy orders was named, a lay- 
man so well known for his piety and wisdom that the 
electors thought him to be one of the few Russians able to 
fill the patriarchal throne wisely and worthily. And it 
is most significant that when the Most Holy Tikhon was 
elected by an overwhelming majority to occupy this 
most exalted post in the Russian and indeed in the whole 
of the Eastern Church, it was Alexander Dmitrievich 
Samarine who was called to be the chairman and guide 
of the United Council of Representatives of Parish 
Councils. The faithful members of the Church demanded 
that he should take measures to defend it. This is not 
generally known, but from the first these representatives 
undertook to keep a secret watch to guard the Patri- 
arch, who was now deprived of the protection of police 
or militia. Orthodox people were greatly relieved when 
they heard of the formation of this voluntary bodyguard 
consisting of faithful members of the Parish Councils. 
The process of spontaneous grouping of all the sane 
elements of the Russian Orthodox Church around the 
Patriarch has already begun. This is no convulsive 
or morbid manifestation, but the natural outcome of 
devotion to the original principles of Russian life conse- 
crated of old by the Church. Communities are being 
organized all over the country, and they keep in touch 
with each other in spite of all the difficulties of the present 
state of general demoralization. Their activity is already 
noticeable everywhere. Another fact which is little known 
is that when the Patriarch issued his edict forbidding the 
Bolsheviki, those destroyers of Russian polity, to partake 
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of the sacraments, and excommunicating them, this edict 
could not have reached the great masses, it could not 
even have been printed but for the collaboration of the 
Parish Councils. This fact cannot be disproved and it 
shows that the hopes of the Church for the return of the 
nation to moral well-being are founded on real and firm 
foundations in the depths of the national character. 

The Patriarch will be followed not only by people 
of strong faith from that part of the Russian Church which 
it was customary in the past to call the “State Church.” 
No, the sacred banner of the Patriarch will also draw to 
it the upholders of the “ancient piety,”’ the “starovieri,”’ 
the people of the “old ritual.’ In other times the title 
and person of the Patriarch have always been sacred 
in their eyes, a stimulus to great deeds of self-sacrifice; 
and now that the re-establishment of the Patriarchate is 
an accomplished fact, the problem of the reunion of the 
“dominant Church” and those of the “old ritual’”’ has been 
solved. 

One of those who upheld patriarchal authority ad- 
dressed the members of the Holy Sobor as follows. “If 
under the Patriarchate of the seventeenth century the 
Russian nation was divided on the question of ancient 
and revised rites into ‘old believers’ and Orthodox, 
it is urgent that under the newly established Patriarchate 
this division should cease.” 

The Sobor made the first step and met the “‘starovieri” 
half way. It thought that there should be no old or new 
ritualists or believers, but people of one faith, “edinovieri,” 
each with its own hierarchy. This means that the Ortho- 
dox Church should resume the order that was in existence 
before the “‘starovieri” movement began. The path is 
already marked out for the Russian Church: the restora- 
tion of the ancient ritual, of the way of building churches 
and of their adornment; the restoration of ancient 
piety and a corresponding rule of life. Let those who 
will call this retrogression, a return to the practices of the 
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sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The Church can- 
not consider such an aspersion, since it is not deserved. 
In its depths, in the inmost heart of its being, in the integ- 
rity of each part of the whole, the Church strives to dis- 
cover its own remedies. Do not all living organisms 
act in the same way when working with the aid of healthy 
organs to re-establish within themselves regular and proper 
action of vital processes in order that they may throw off 
unhealthy elements which have penetrated from outside? 

There are great possibilities and great hopes for the 
Church. The Slavophiles conceive their dreams realized, 
for they desired to see the Russian people an integral 
whole, homogeneous, unanimous, full of creative power, 
first inwardly, then outwardly. 

Having lost the seemingly brilliant and secure existence 
it had known under the Autocracy, one which in reality 
handicapped it, making it the servant of the State, the 
Church has by its freedom gained new powers of influ- 
encing the masses and an opportunity to disclose new 
sides of its nature. As the decrees of the new civil au- 
thorities have banished religious instruction from the 
schools, it becomes necessary for the Church to teach 
its flock the truths of the Russian Orthodox Church in 
its parishes, which makes it in the truest sense of the term 
one great school. The whole parish community will 
take part in this religious instruction. The foundation 
of Saturday and Sunday schools is a question of the near 
future for the whole of the Russian Orthodox Church. 
The assistance offered by the more educated to those 
less fortunate is already noticeable. Is it not therefore 
clear that the Church will lose nothing by returning 
“home” from the schools of the State? The Church can 
be a true mother to its flock only when it is at home, in 
its own element. Who can debar it from that to which 
it is attracted by its true nature? 

The same “‘descent’”’ of the Church to the uneducated, 
many of whom never came within its educational influence 
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when the old order obtained, will produce many good 
results. The term “democratization” is used nowadays 
to describe the process through which so many social 
institutions are passing. Perhaps I shall be justified 
in applying it to what is in store for the Russian Church 
in the near future, for in descending to the masses it will 
directly meet with a more powerful response, both spirit- 
ual and material, than it could ever have won by indirect 
means through the aid of the civil authorities. The great 
masses of the people will recognize in the Church their 
true mother, they will care for its needs lovingly, they 
will give it their warmest assistance and support. And 
the Church will be the better able to give its recognition 
to the general masses of simple-hearted people, the 
tillers of the land, industrial workers, domestic servants, 
who are real spiritual torches of pure living, with their 
clear perception and far-reaching, inexhaustible love. 

It is significant that the uneducated people of Russia 
have always remembered and honoured in the name 
of Christ the blessedness of the poor in spirit, the humble 
and the destitute among them. Few of them, either men 
or women, have been mentioned in the Book of Saints, 
or have received recognition by the nation, but their time 
will come. The great of this world, courtiers and nobles, 
travelled far to be present at the canonization of the 
‘*humble Seraphim,’ who was a carpenter; they honoured 
the undecayed remains of Simeon of Verhotursk, a trav- 
elling tailor by trade in Siberia. Neither will they forget 
Grisha the Blissful, of whom the great novelist F. M. 
Dostoevsky speaks in his books, nor Martha the Simple 
for the repose of whose soul the priests of Petrograd 
are asked so often to pray by anonymous donors. All 
in good time. 

People who have read Three Conversations under the 
Palms by Vladimir Solovioff, philosopher and author, 
are sure to remember the following passage: “Look in 

4Seraphim of Sarovo, canonized in the Eastern Church in 1903. 
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the Church calendar. Whom do you see mentioned in 
it among the saints? Of every ten names, five are those 
of recluse monks, three of prelates, and the rest are war- 
rior princes. As if all the other classes were prohibited 
from admission to the Church calendar!’ In manifest- 
ing this inner vitality under new conditions, the Church 
is sure to clear away this misunderstanding also. 

How prompt is the response of Church organizations 
to the demand of the new governments, even in out-of- 
the-way corners of Russia, is well demonstrated by the 
following incident. According to the decree of the “Bol- 
shevik” government, the land owned by churches and 
monasteries is claimed as the property of the nation 
and must be placed at the disposal of peasant workmen, 
kosak and other soviets. Yet lo and behold! a certain 
nunnery in the vicinity of the Ural Mountains manages 
to remain in possession of all its land. How is that? 
The answer is simple enough. The nuns have sent a 
timely note, signed by all the members of their religious 
community, and addressed both to the local and the cen- 
tral Soviets, to the effect that as a working community 
of women they heretofore owned six hundred destatins, 
each about an acre, situated in two different localities; 
yet their community consists of 378 members, and as 
the normal allotment to each person under the new ar- 
rangement is ten desiatins, the nuns, as members of a 
working association, even without counting the eighty 
old women and little girls among them, should now 
own much more land, and they now make a petition 
that the 3000 desiatins which are legally theirs shall be 
added to the 600 desiatins they already possess. We 
need not say that the Bolshevik lawgivers left the nuns 
alone. It could not be disproved that, though carrying 
on sixteen different industries (shoemaking, blanket 
weaving, making of preserves, etc., etc.), to all of which 
they attended themselves, using male help only for plough- 
ing, these women were deprived of the legal portion of 
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land to which as members of a working community they 
had an indisputable right. 

Monasteries and nunneries of this kind are not uncom- 
mon throughout Russia. The Solovki Monastery on the 
White Sea and the Ussurisk Monastery in Siberia are 
perhaps the best examples of the practical realization of 
the socialistic order, but on the basis of the purely religious 
principle in accordance with the teaching of the Orthodox 
Church. 

As the Lord liveth, the Orthodox soul of the Russian 
people liveth—and the Church cannot die! 

The negligent servant who has shown himself careless in 
pleasing his Master is today “beaten with many stripes.” 
He knew what he ought to do and yet did only what was 
deserving of punishment. But on hearing the Master’s 
knock at the door he awoke immediately. One feels 
that much is near today; much is at the door. The 
servant has arisen, he is trying to lay up a goodly store 
of the oil of good deeds. He has realized the horror of 
his condition. The Church in Russia is working to 
restore the purity of its original nature, it is gathering 
all the healthy elements under its sacred banner. We 
believe that in spite of all the transgressions of the servant, 
the Lord’s wrath will not last for ever. Could anyone 
refuse to help the servant to regain the love of the 
Master by atoning for his great sin before his God and 
his brethren? Could anyone jeer at the servant at the 
moment of his sickness and exhaustion? As the Apostle 
of the Gentiles wrote to the Romans (14:4): “Who art 
thou that judgest another man’s servant? to his own 
master he standeth or falleth; yes, he shall be holden up: 
for God is able to make him stand.” 


August 26, 1918. 


The day of Commemoration of St. 
Tikhon of Don, Patron Saint of the 
Patriarch of All Russia, Tikhon I. 
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Bossuet’s Correspondence with 
Leibnitz on Reunion in the Time 
of Louis XIV 


By L. Diuirre, 


University of Paris. 


I 


There is perhaps no phase in history more interesting 
to follow in connection with Christian theology than that 
of the enterprise conceived at the end of the seventeenth 
century by the Emperor Leopold and the Court of Han- 
over for the reunion of German Lutherans with the Roman 
Church. 

This movement began in 1691 and was abandoned in 
1701. The discussion which it raised occupied three 
theologians and one philosopher. The latter was no 
other than the illustrious Leibnitz; one of the theo- 
logians was Bossuet; the two others were Spinola, bishop 
of Neustadt in Lower Austria, and Molanus, Lutheran 
abbot of Loccum in Hanover. 

These did not all appear in the discussion at the same 
time. The Bishop of Neustadt, appointed by the Emperor 
to deal with this controversy, drew from the Abbot of 
Loccum, who was approved by the Elector of Hanover, 
a plan of reconciliation of the two Churches, entitled 
Regulae. This document was sent from Neustadt to 
Bossuet, who did not reply to it till the Abbess of Mau- 
buisson, sister of the Electress, informed of the undertak- 
ing and wishing to profit by such great support, persuaded 
the Court of Hanover to ask Bossuet for his judgment. 

These princesses were the daughters of Frederick V, 
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Elector Palatine, who had been proclaimed King of Bohe- 
mia at the beginning of the Thirty Years’ War, and had 
been called the Winter King, because he was dethroned 
at the end of that one season. Through their mother 
they were the grandchildren of James I, king of England. 
Protestant by birth, the offspring of one of the houses of 
Europe most devoted to the Reformation, the Abbess of 
Maubuisson had been converted to the Catholic Church. 

With the Regulae the Abbot of Loccum had sent Bossuet 
Special Thoughts, Cogitationes Privatae, on the same 
subject. Bossuet replied in 1692 with Reflexions, which 
was followed by a new Explanation, Explicatio Ulterior, 
from the Hanoverian in 1693. This exchange of opinions 
was accompanied by a correspondence which Leibnitz 
first carried on as intermediary between the Abbot of 
Loccum and Bossuet, then in his own name, a correspond- 
ence continuing after 1693 when the Abbot had ceased 
to write. 

Thenceforward the fate of the enterprise from the 
Protestant side appears to have rested entirely with 
Leibnitz. Bossuet has dealings with him alone. In this 
new discussion general observations cease, letters only 
are exchanged, or dissertations of a limited character. 
There is a break of four years, but the correspondence, 
discontinued in 1695 and resumed in 1699, was carried 
on for two more years and then ceased altogether. 

Such are the facts, and attention has often been drawn 
to these points connected with them. First, the sub- 
stitution in the controversy of Leibnitz for Molanus; 
second, the varying degree of interest which the dis- 
cussion arouses under the treatment of these two men, 
Molanus discussing it with great learning, Leibnitz on 
the other hand raising futile difficulties; thirdly, the 
contrast between the hopes cherished at the beginning of 
the controversy and the sad collapse with which it ends. 
Regarding these in connection with each other, it has 
been asserted that Leibnitz was the cause of the change 
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which led to failure after such a favourable beginning; 
his method, bordering on cavilling rather than eluci- 
dation, has been pointed to as the undoubted cause of 
this result. But on considering these three points one 
might ask if Leibnitz’ motive should be called into ques- 
tion and not rather some other influence calculated to 
wreck the enterprise. 


De Bausset, the historian of Bossuet, has remarked that: 


in 1699 the son of the queen of England died, leaving the 
the House of Hanover heir to that kingdom as descend- 
ants of James I and first in the Protestant lme. Suppose 
the controversy then taking place had resulted in the 
submission of the princes, it would have deprived them 
of this inheritance. Political reasons, therefore, coun- 
selled against it, and this consideration may perhaps 
have been the cause of its failure. 

All this is possible and may furnish matter for histori- 
cal investigation. I will not enter into its discussion, 
because, as it calls into question human motives, it would 
only end in recrimination, and that is not what I 
propose here. In the second place, it would not touch 
the examination of principles, at which we are aiming. 
Whatever may have been Leibnitz’ intentions, or his 
instructions, he executed them by means of arguments, 
the meaning and import of which hold good of themselves, 
and which, concerned in the matter or not, express 
Protestant thought. 

Let us see wherein it departs from Catholic thought; 
let us see what in the conditions seemed likely to har- 
monize them. This promise of harmony is a fact, since 
the discussions took place; its inadequacy is another, 
since exchange of thought put an end to them. Bossuet 
is a good witness to these facts, for a man of his genius 
does not engage in a discussion without some promise of 
outcome; and, on the other hand, he does not bring it 
to a close without some advantage having been reaped 
by the experience. Something led him to enter upon it, 
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something barred the way; what were these? I will try 
to show. 
II 


In the first place, it should be noticed that none of 
the articles of Protestant belief on any of the particular 
points raised by Luther proved to be obstacles. We 
may at once convince ourselves of this by reading either 
Private Thoughts by Molanus, or simply the Reflexions 
of Bossuet, the chief work of the controversy. First, 
the real presence of the Saviour in the bread and wine 
of the sacrament did not prove the difficulty that it had 
been with the Sacramentarians, Zwinglians and Calvinists, 
who admit the presence in symbol only. Luther sees in 
the bread and the wine the Body and Blood of the Saviour. 
It is true that at the same time he claims that the bread 
and wine remain, by virtue of a special mystery: the 
mystery of Jesus Christ becoming bread, just as He had 
become man, so realizing the impanation, in imitation of 
the Incarnation. 

This idea, which contains much that is paradox, is 
sacrificed by Molanus. It is easy to conceive that, the 
reign of Luther over, his Church renounced it as an 
unprofitable subtlety. In consequence there was little 
difficulty in receiving transubstantiation or the simple 
change of one substance to another, as the Catholic 
Church teaches. 

The matter of grace offered more objections, for it was 
the starting point of the Reformation. With it Luther 
had begun his teaching; with this subject his theology 
had dealt most copiously, on this it had fought most 
battles, gained most distinction. If agreement were 
reached on other points, it might be thought that all 
the strife of the Reformation, as well as all that seemed 
to concern its honour, would seek refuge here. Here 
too the spirit of paradox was to overcome persistence. 
Let us recall the teaching of Luther in this matter. 
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First, it is by grace that the merits of the Saviour are 
applied to the Christian without his having a share in 
them; second, that the salvation which results is assured 
by faith. 

Luther said he was fighting the error in the Catholic 
Church that the Christian merits salvation. Scripture 
and tradition, however, teach that salvation is merited 
by Jesus Christ alone, that if the Christian attains it, 
it is by grace. The better to define the reform of which 
he believed himself to be the author, Luther asserted 
that the purpose of grace was not even to work righteous- 
ness in those on whom it was bestowed. Everything 
occurred as if a man were righteous; yet he was not so; 
the righteousness that he enjoyed was not in him; it was 
imputed to him. He called it iwmputed righteousness. 
As to the second point, the law commands good works; 
salvation is the reward of good works. But who can be 
sure of good works? Indeed, no one. In our intention 
there is obscurity, and the purity of an action depends 
on this intention. We may have reason to believe it 
good, we can have no absolute certainty. Therefore the 
excellence even of the action is the subject of doubt. 
Such is the condition of humanity. And Luther thought 
to bring the assurance of salvation itself out from this 
condition. How? In making salvation depend on a 
single act of faith, which, according to him, is certain. 
One is certain of believing that one believes, he says. 
That this belief suffices to bestow on us grace, puts sal- 
vation beyond doubt, benefiting with a certainty that 
we otherwise pursue in vain. 

This conclusion led to one difficulty; that of putting 
against an incomplete certainty of good works, required 
with a view to salvation, a certainty absolute in itself. 
If salvation is given to good works, how should it be 
certain when these are not so? How should the certainty 
attributed to salvation attain a degree to which these 
do not reach? Faith then must justify without works. 
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This, indeed, was the thought of Luther. He believed 
it definitive, essential, adapted to teach the omnipotence 
of God in the face of the frailty of man, the mark of abso- 
lute salvation stamped in redemption. For this conclu- 
sion, however incredible it might be, accorded brilliantly 
with the doctrine of imputed righteousness. A righteous- 
ness that the Christian does not possess, which has no 
reality in him—what better way of picturing it to himself, 
than as attained by an act of faith, whatever the works 
might be? To practise causes something to happen, 
react, in man; to believe leaves him far from what he 
believes. There is nothing more immaterial than the 
act of believing, nothing more alien to the idea of pos- 
session or assimilation. Thus these two doctrines, which 
were wanting in probability when taken each by itself, 
gained some shade of it by their accord. They were two 
paradoxes curiously adjusted, giving the effect of mutual 
support. 

However, it seems that in the heart of the Reformed 
Church minds grew tired of such subtleties. What had 
held such attractions charmed no longer. Molanus and 
Bossuet agreed on the subject of grace. Bossuet showed 
that in condemning the Pelagians the Catholic Church 
had carefully refrained from attributing merit to works, 
a merit that was not borrowed, which had not its source 
in grace; and Molanus admitted that imputation could 
only be sustained by a perversion of language, covering 
lack of precision of thought. He agreed that absolute 
certainty in a single act of faith led to a conception of 
salvation without righteousness to which reason cannot 
reconcile itself. 

On this important point Lutherans gave way, as on 
that of the Holy Sacrament. They yielded on a number 
of other points, they yielded practically on all, save 
on one to which we shall refer later. But before going 
further let us examine the profound reasons for an 
accord which may appear surprising. 
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Til 


In our day we are little accustomed to note the theo- 
logical subtlety in the Reformation. It was there, however, 
at the beginning. It is visible in the examples with 
which Bossuet has filled his History of Variations. 'The 
keen intellect of Descartes recognized it when he said that 
“the controversies of the school, unconsciously making 
those who studied them more fastidious and more opin- 
ionated, are perhaps the first causes of the heresies and 
dissensions which now torment the world.” 

Many of the arguments of the reformers, when one 
goes to their source, appear most like brilliant theological 
theses, of a theology which, suddenly emancipated from 
tradition, sets no bounds to what might be called the 
poetry of dialectics, and moves on reaping in the world 
applause similar to that of a school auditorium. To attain 
their ends it was only necessary to add to the magic of 
the doctors something which appealed to the crowds. 
This was easily accomplished in the matter of faith and 
works, where everyone finds something to his taste, and 
catches at least some gleams of light. Thus the world 
was transformed into an approving audience, with the 
different parties applauding. 

This could last but for a time. The charm born of 
school paradoxes is powerful but not lasting. The feeling 
of attachment for what had been adopted with such a 
lively passion quickly died away. The Protestant com- 
munion experienced two results, its members went two 
ways. ‘The first, persisting in their taste for novelty, 
weary of their early doctrines, invented new ones, stimu- 
lating fanaticism, which whether conquering or conquered, 
leads to suffermg and death—Barneveldt in Holland and 
Charles [in England. The second inclined to an abandon- 
ment of dogma, the most striking illustration of which 
was the public renunciation of Calvinistic theology at 
Geneva in the eighteenth century. All was abandoned, 
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imputed grace, assurance of faith, and with this second 
point the celebrated inference added by Calvin, that this 
assurance was valid for all times, that righteousness 
could not be lost, that it was inamissible. There had been 
revolutions for the inamissibility of righteousness, the 
Roman Church and Luther even had been renounced. 
All this was dropped as a burden that one had no longer 
the heart to bear, as a distortion for which one had no 
more strength, a stale dish, for which one had no palate, 
in short as the fashion of a past year, now as absurd as 
it had once seemed beautiful. Hypersensibility on the 
subject of grace had led to an angry breach with the 
Pelagians, disparaged, they said, in the Church, and 
yet the return to Pelagianism was complete. The 
conquests for two centuries vaunted as so precious and 
necessary were abandoned. They were accepted as 
conceits, the fanciful speculation of Calvin and the 
reformers in general. 

And in this regression a halt was not made at the 
Church’s ancient line of defence, at the physical pre- 
motion of St. Thomas. This position which had once 
been denounced as timid and too far withdrawn was 
itself surrendered. Such was the line of action followed 
by the Reformed Church. In the advances made by 
Molanus what we see is evidently a sort of dogmatic 
weakening. Jt must not be concluded that religious 
indifference was working toward reunion. Such weaken- 
ing may be of two kinds: weariness of theological gym- 
nastic, or distaste for dogma in general. It cannot be 
shown that with Molanus one involved the other, and the 
intervention of Bossuet was exactly what was needed to 
prevent one from passing into the other, overstepping 
the bounds separating them. 

We must recall the fact that this movement for reunion 
had its origin in the celebrated Exposition of Catholic 
Doctrine which had appeared in 1671, in which Bossuet 
had chosen exposition and explanation in the place of 
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controversy as instruments for the conversion of Protes- 
tants. It was to allow the Church all its vantage-ground, 
to free it from all appearance of a particular school or 
sect, which it risks assuming when opposed to schools 
or sects. Powerful in its affirmation, capable as others 
of furnishing its apologia in a pure portrayal of itself, 
it had in this book of Bossuet’s amazed Protestant con- 
tradiction. One found nothing to reply, or at least one 
did not succeed in isolating what one wished to contradict 
from what was evidently true. 

Many accusations made against the Church and some 
by means of which Protestant opposition was maintained, 
were refuted by this book; for example, the emptiness of 
the reproach of Pelagianism is shown; that concerning 
the worship of images is proved as no better founded. 
Many said and believed that the Bishop of Meaux did 
not represent the mind of the Church; it was reported 
that he would be denounced. He was not, and he should 
not have been. The way that he had opened, therefore, 
appeared to be the right road to unity. 

Many Protestants were won. This ease in conversion, 
added to a weariness they themselves felt for their own 
doctrines, sufficed to set them in motion toward the 
Church. It was not only an opportunity, it was a stay 
to them. The Exposition offered them a means of arrest- 
ing the downward tendency already noticeable. The 
abstract and irksome points of Lutheran dogma seemed 
to have only one trend. The thought of Bossuet arrested 
that trend. He showed theology wrapped in tradition, 
or rather steeped in it, and drawing from it this simple, 
common air, this character of ecumenicity, which is free 
from the contentions of the sects. Those whose piety 
had not been destroyed by their aversion to contention 
should satisfy their needs by the means offered them. 

These are the two points which served the cause of 
reunion. Let us now turn to the one which frustrated it. 
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IV 


This point may be expressed in one word: the Church. 
It is the question of the Church. Bossuet regarded it 
as the most important. He was right, since without it 
all is lost. In his History of Variations it is the only sub- 
ject the controversy on which might have been com- 
pressed into a single chapter: “A matter so important,” 
he says in the preface, ‘‘and the only one which could 
involve the decision of the whole question.” It is the 
question of the Church which forms the one theme of 
the Conversation chez Mlle. de Duras, and which gives 
to this little book so eminent a place among the works 
of Bossuet. 

The question of the Church is the question of the 
infallibility of the Church, first admitted in principle, 
then granted in practice. On this point Lutherans in 
Germany had taken a step. French Calvinists do not 
recognize even the principle of infallibility. This is 
declared by the minister, Claude, in the Conversation 
chez Mlle. de Duras. It is on this point that Bossuet 
presses him, pursues him and finally obliges him to leave 
the party. Molanus and Leibnitz on the other hand 
admit the principle; they recognize that the Church is 
infallible. 

They say so repeatedly, and Bossuet takes note of it 
in such a way as to make it understood that it 1s on that 
account that he accepts the controversy. Till then oc- 
cupied with the individual conversion of Protestants, 
it is probable that he would have contented himself 
with that but for the facility offered for a more extensive 
campaign by this first concession of German Lutherans. 
He might hope to attain his end by this means. And in 
the different writings which make up this controversy 
he does not fail to draw attention to this point. He 
brings it forward with a frankness the honesty of which 
deserves praise, but whose wisdom it is still more impor- 
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tant to consider, for it tended to get rid of useless dis- 
cussions and stay the controversy when it was shown 
that certain issues proved an impediment. It was with 
Leibnitz that these issues were discussed. It is not a 
question of the principle, for that the opponent admits, 
but of the practice of infallibility. So this part of the 
dispute forms the sequel and the complement to the 
Conversation chez Mlle. de Duras, in which Bossuet — 
demonstrated the principle. 

Leibnitz and Molanus refused to recognize the authority 
of the Council of Trent. They maintained that in 
returning to unity and to submission to the Pope, they 
would not be obliged to subscribe to the decisions of this 
Council. This might perhaps have been agreed by way 
of pretermission, for by subscribing to the doctrine of 
the Council Protestants might have been saved any 
mention of the Council itself. But they did not under- 
stand it so. What they did understand was that the 
Council was mentioned as adjourned, and a new Council 
would meet to which they promised obedience. 

None of the faithful in the Catholic Church but will 
see at the first glance the impossibility of such ground. 
The Lutherans did not understand it. I suppose many 
Protestants today will be unable to do so. Many, I 
suppose, would believe everything had been done towards 
reunion, because they recognized the infallibility of the 
Church, because they would agree on the principle. How- 
ever, it is certain that agreement in principle does not 
produce real unity. These Protestants sincerely believed 
themselves absolved from responsibility in this result. 
They think they are no longer the cause of separation, 
since they have recognized in general the right of the 
Church to command. 

Who then is the cause? The Roman Church, by 
imposing on them conditions which their conscience 
cannot consent to, which makes obedience impracticable 
by means of its unreasonable demands. ‘Those who 
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obstinately refuse what they could grant are guilty of the 
continuation of the schism.’’ These words revealed the 
disposition of Leibnitz. It must, however, be confessed 
that infallibility, if it is to be to some purpose, should 
result in subjecting consciences to obedience. There 
can be no unity in a body without determination of 
doctrine, and what would be the use of a determination 
of infallibility if there were no corresponding duty of 
submission to it? 

This result is so inavoidable that one may suppose 
that Protestant thought, having once received the principle 
of infallibility, would feel its urgent character. There 
are doctrines which conduce to unity by simple adherence 
to the principle, and there are others that touch faith 
only. Those that touch practice, require, for the sake of 
accord, a further step: one must agree on their application. 

It is not the Roman Church which makes this demand; 
it is in the nature of things. There can be no good-will, 
no spirit of conciliation, no compliance in the world which 
can make belief in infallibility a positive bond for man- 
kind, if belief in the manner in which it shall be exercised 
be not a part of it. 

A refusal to recognize the Council of Trent was not a 
way of helping forward this fuller accord. So Bossuet 
was in the right in attributing to his opponent the blame 
for deserting the work of unity. To avoid this reproach 
it is not enough to say that no objection would have been 
made to certain conditions; a means of realizing unity 
must be found, a means not resting alone on good-will, 
real or otherwise, and when it is found, there must be 
submission to it. 

This is the reason why Bossuet tells Leibnitz again 
and again that he is ready to subscribe to the funda- 
mentals of unity which do not destroy unity in principle. 
To overthrow the opposition of Leibnitz was certainly 
much, even though this much amounted to nothing, 
if it was only accomplished by sacrificing the principles 
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of unity, its means of realization. ‘The Church,” said 
Bossuet, “will under the pretext of reunion do nothing 
which would overthrow the foundations of unity.” 


Vv 


On this point no agreement was arrived at. 

It was necessary for Protestants to accept the Church 
as it was—as it was with its doctrine. In this way 
belief in infallibility could be put into practice. In this 
doctrine the decisions of the Council of Trent were 
included; these decisions therefore must be recognized. 
Molanus deferred accepting them. He begins with re- 
union, accorded by means of concessions in discipline; 
ordination of the clergy in office, tolerance of their exist- 
ing marriage, communion in both species, etc. On their 
part the Protestants would recognize the Pope and the 
whole hierarchy, and would suffer the restoration to their 
dioceses of Protestant communions. 

Bossuet replied that this order should be reversed. 
“The overture is excellent,” he said, “‘and there is little 
to change but the order.”” For the acknowledged union 
would be worth nothing if a beginning were not made 
by agreement as to what must be believed and what 
rejected. Discipline would never prove an obstacle, 
while obstinacy on a single point of doctrine on which 
the Church could not give way, might render all the 
rest unavailing. 

These reasons had much force; therefore we see Leib- 
nitz in his letters bring all the power of history and dia- 
lectics into action to overcome them. In order the better 
to defend himself the philosopher attacks; he attacks 
the Council of Trent; he attacks its theology, he attacks 
its mode of procedure. Leibnitz undertakes to prove 
that this Council introduced theological innovations; 
he says it is irregular in its procedure. The pettiness 
of the points which are about to wreck the controversy 
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is very noticeable. It was the result of the desire of 
Protestants to elude the consequences of a principle to 
which they had agreed at first. 

Its interpreter strives to demonstrate that the canon 
of Scriptures as declared by the Council of Trent had not 
previously been accepted. A discussion of evidences 
follows, in which the frailty of the detailed arguments 
makes itself the more felt, since its author makes a ques- 
tion so important, so decisive, so wide in its reach depend- 
ent therefrom. The irregularity of the Council is main- 
tained in the same manner; Leibnitz alleges against it 
missing protocols, political difficulties, the absence of 
Protestant doctors among the fathers in an assembly 
convoked to judge them, ete. In short, the ecumenicity 
of the Council of Trent was questioned, nay, its own de- 
cisions proved that it could not be ecumenical, it was said. 
That it might not, however, appear as if obstacles were 
being raised to the practical conclusions drawn from the 
principle of infallibility, care is taken to maintain that 
the dispute limits itself to a fact. ‘‘We agree,” said 
Leibnitz, ‘“‘to the whole doctrine, and we admit the 
consequences, we submit to them. But we do not see 
that they apply here. We contest that point.” “One 
is not a heretic for being mistaken about a point of fact, 
such as the authority of a certain so-called ecumenical 
council.” No, replied Bossuet, when the point in question 
does not involve the doctrine. But it is involved here. 
You refuse to recognize the Council of Trent only, but 
you refuse to do so for reasons which do not, in the eyes 
of the Catholic Church, change its character. You 
therefore differ from it in doctrine. 

Bossuet followed his opponent inch by inch over the 
particular restricted area which he covered. He dis- 
cussed in detail the matter of the canonicity of the 
Scriptures, the history of the Council of Trent. Of it 
all he remarked: Here is no obstacle. The extreme 
frankness of this method should be noticed. There 
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is not a single fact brought forward by Leibnitz that is 
not retained by Bossuet in the place in the evidence 
given to it by Leibnitz. Nothing is omitted, slurred 
over or simply thrust into the background. It is true 
that hardly any point remains in the same relative 
light; but this is because other facts, which Leibnitz 
had neglected, and which modify their importance, are 
brought forward. 

An ancient witness, that of the fathers of Laodicea, 
omits the books of Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, ete., from 
the canon. Yes, says Bossuet, but the same witness — 
omits the Apocalypse to which you give a place there. 
It follows therefore on your own confession that this 
witness does not entail the exclusion which you demand 
for the books accepted by the Council of Trent. 

Lutheran doctors were not admitted to the decisions 
of the Council of Trent. This exception robbed it of 
its ecumenicity, you say. But no, not according to your 
own confession, since you admit the condemnation of 
the Pelagians, pronounced by Pope St. Zosimus, and con- 
sequently approved by the bishops, although the Pela- 
gians later protested that a part of the Church only con- 
demned them. “All,” said Bossuet, “depends on assent.” 

Moreover, he showed that the Lutherans wherever 
they refused to recognize a Council were refusing to admit 
the ruling of the Church with regard to infallibility. 
The debate resulted in this contradiction, which was 
at last found to be insurmountable. If Molanus had 
accomplished its removal, it must be confessed it could 
not have taken place without an important change in 
the Protestant point of view. Leibnitz determined this 
point of view. It remains for me to define it, and by that 
means to deduce from the controversy in question all 
the fundamental lessons of which it admits. 

Before entering upon this examination let us notice 
one thing. Protestants formed one idea of the exercise 
of infallibility; to this the Catholic Church opposed 
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another. This was a matter of discussion. But in 
addition to discussion there is the fact: the Catholic 
Church practises infallibility, it practises it in accordance 
with the principles offered to Protestants through Bossuet. 
On the other hand it is not clear that Lutherans practise 
theirs. This practice can only unite or exclude. Protes- 
tant infallibility has not succeeded in doing either. Its 
reunions have been questionable and equivocal, its 
exclusions contested and transitory. It may be added 
that such attempts have rarely been made. 

Clearly it is a privilege whose practice they had over- 
looked, while in the Catholic Church, on the other hand, 
it appears with distinctness, with vividness, and with 
striking results. Even the enemies of the Church bear 
witness to this. They accuse it of intolerance. Intolerant 
or not, it practises infallibility. Lutherans of the time of 
Leibnitz, like Calvin at Geneva, admitted the principle, 
but were unable to put it into practice. This privilege, 
acknowledged and proclaimed, remained unused in their 
hands. This authentication of fact forestalls our conclu- 
sion. 


VI 


It cannot be the result of circumstances: there must 
be some fundamental error. You can discern it in the 
very objections on which Leibnitz relies: Infallibility 
belongs to the Church, but by what signs may the Church 
be recognized? How may it be distinguished from that 
which is not the Church, from that which on occasion 
lays claim to be the rightful Church? By universality, 
by perpetuity. The one represents extension in space, 
the other extension in time. And these are the two 
objections directed by Leibnitz against the Council of 
Trent, the import of which, however, is general, as 
Bossuet indeed remarked. 

Universality claims that the Church comprises the 
whole of the Christian society. In denying recognition to 
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Protestants, who are a part of this society, the Roman 
Church robs itself of its universality. Perpetuity sup- 
poses a conformity of the faith from age to age. The 
dogmatic declarations made by the Roman Church de- 
stroy this conformity by imposing a belief in articles 
previously left open to discussion. 

To these objections Bossuet replied as follows: Univer- 
sality could never have been taken to mean absolute 
totality. Protestants themselves do not think that. 
An aggregation of persons does not constitute it. Univer- 
sal is not that which comprises all, but that which extends 
everywhere, makes itself known everywhere, that which, 
present everywhere, carries with it the ascendency of 
strength and unity. To urge that even individuals, or 
whole parties are excluded will not do. Otherwise it 
would suffice that members cut off from the Church should 
assume the name of Christian to defeat the privileges of 
the Church and all the benefits that result from it. 

Perpetuity does not imply that all the truths which the 
Church guards have been declared from the beginning. 
The mode of declaration is that imposed by circumstances; 
it is needed only to make an end to dispute, which the 
decree screens. “The decisions of the Church without 
saying anything new,” said Bossuet, “bring a precision 
and authority which may not be withstood.” Thus we 
have no right to confound the Catholic faith with the list 
of defined dogmas, and, because this list grows, to say that 
the faith changes. That would be to misconceive the 
nature of the Church, which is above all tradition, not 
decree, nor definition. Neither is it true to say that 
before the declaration it might have been permissible 
to contest the dogma, seeing as soon as such a dispute 
began to assume importance the declaration put an end 
to it. The Church then never suffered that, it never 
allowed that it should take shape so that the opinion 
contrary to the dogma, which had at last been declared, 
could ever spread and prevail as if it had been permitted. 
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In this way the objections to the Council of Trent and 
those touching the essence of the question of the Church 
are determined. With regard to the chapters on univer- 
sality and perpetuity Leibnitz enumerates some excep- 
tions. The answer made to this is, that such exceptions 
are inevitable in everything, that they cannot affect the 
claims of any Church, that it is a question of a whole, 
that nowhere do personal or party schisms take the 
form of a Church against the Church, that disagreement 
in dogma prior to its declaration does not constitute 
accepted interpretation. In one case as in the other, 

that which manifests itself is the particular, the individual, 
the transitory, the unstable, as opposed to the universal 
and the perpetual, which we seek. 

There remains one difficulty which common sense might 
raise. One might admit this doctrine, and yet continue 
to make much of a practical difficulty. Where does the 
particular end and the universal begin? A party, a sect, 
may imitate the Church; particular opinions collectively 
may stimulate a faith. Who shall determine? Who 
shall suppress the doubt? Ezcludat jurgia finis. Bossuet 
replies: tradition. Tradition embodied in the external 
and the material. It is a question of knowing from whom 
comes the dissension, who has forsaken the real faith of 
the Church, in whom the innovation appears. Here 
is the decisive answer. “To decide,” says Bossuet, 
“by this certain means: here this was believed, there- 
fore the same must be believed today.” And it is thus 
that the Church has always decided, although “for a 
clearer declaration of the truth” it may also have “entered 
into discussion.”” In short, in setting bounds to reason, 
it has not failed to put an end to continual dispute by 
proclaiming: “This was believed when you came; there- 
fore you will believe the same or you will be separated 
from the body of Christian society.” In this way the 
decision is referred to the simplest thing in the world: 
“to the unvarying and notorious fact of innovation 
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with reference to the conditions under which the innova- 
tion was found.” 

Thus the Church makes practice the touchstone. 
It fulfils the demands of infallibility, which to be valid 
must be exercised, and to be exercised needs decisive 
marks: one of which we have been treating. On the other 
hand the contention of Leibnitz has no basis, it will not 
bear application. The infallibility which he proclaims 
retains its chimerical character in his hands, for instead 
of making tradition a fact, he sees it only as an idea, 
shaken by endless discussion. 

That the chimerical element dominates it is proved 
by what he says of the Council of Trent. He represents 
it as denied in France. Against this Bossuet sets the 
notorious fact of the assent of all France. “I beg you 
to show me,”’ he says, ‘‘a single Catholic, a single bishop, 
a single priest, a single man, whoever he may be in the 
Catholic Church, who can say: I do not accept the creed 
of Trent. The creed of Trent cannot be doubted. That 
will never be.” Leibnitz, however, regards this consent 
as if it were non-existent. He brings forward the for- 
malities, the diplomatic reserves made at the time by 
the king of France. Thus the idea of infallibility, or at 
least of its exercise, which he makes for himself, did not 
simply consist in putting it aside for that particular con- 
troversy, as a matter of indifference, but of denying it 
where it was determined. The agreement which we seek 
and for which we strive is questioned even when it exists. 

We see in the correspondence that the Duchess of 
Brunswick was not a little surprised to learn that the 
French refused to recognize the Council of Trent. Leib- 
nitz had imparted to her this strange news. Frenchmen 
today will be no less astonished. This result of his 
system indicates its weakness. 
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Christ was no iconoclast, no lover of destruction for 
its own sake; but He was a revolutionary. To call Him 
a constructive revolutionary, with the emphasis on the 
word “constructive,” fairly sums up the attitude He 
adopted towards the institutions and ideals of His time. 

This fact stands out with startling clearness from the 
pages of the Gospels, but the whole habit of thought 
in the organized Churches is so different that to stop and 
emphasize it is by no means superfluous. Throughout 
Europe Christianity is regarded as the champion of the 
obsolete, whether politically, socially or intellectually. ... 

For this association of the name of Christ with the 
spirit of Reaction—so paradoxical to the open-minded 
student of the Gospels—some deeper cause must be 
sought than the natural tendency of large and ancient 
institutions to settle down into running along well worn 
grooves. I attribute it in the main to the bias given 
to the spirit of organized Christianity by the part which 
the Church was called upon to play in the reconstruction 
of European civilization after the Germanic invasions 
which overwhelmed the western half of the Roman 
Empire from the fifth century A.D. onwards. The old 
civilization was in ruins, and whatever was saved from 
the ruins, whatever was built up anew among the ruins, 
owed its preservation or initiation to the protection and 
inspiration of the Church. 
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In performing this function the Church was true to 
the spirit of Jesus. To save and to inspire, to rebuild 
and to build new, is to carry on the work of Christ. 
But—and this is the essential point—at that date and 
under the special circumstances of that period, construc- — 
tion necessarily involved an attitude to the past which, 
in so far as it has lasted on beyond those special circum- 
stances, is alien to the real genius of Christianity. 

So long as the Church was the bulwark of the broken 
fragments of a great civilization amid the barbarians, so 
long as the general level of education, science, art and 
literature was far below that of the old Roman Empire— 
just so long the main function of the builder was to 
preserve, to imitate, to reproduce the past. So long 
as the Golden Age was really in the past, the cause of 
progress itself demanded an attitude of looking back- 
wards—but Christ taught that the Kingdom of Heaven 
was yet to come. Again, what the wild barbarian most 
needed was discipline, the habit of obedience to authority 
and law. Europe, like Israel, had need of the Law 
before it could appreciate the Gospel. The Church there- 
fore was right in standing for Authority and Law— 
right, that is, at that period—but in so doing it lost 
sight of what St. Paul found to be the deepest thing 
in Christianity—‘“‘where the spirit of the Lord is there 
is liberty.” 

The Renaissance of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies at first did little to change the backward look of 
Europe. The Church, to its credit, was to the fore in 
the revival of learning. But learning meant the study 
of the Humanities, that is, of the great writers of the 
classical period of Greece and Rome—and the study of 
the Humanities again implied that the Golden Age was 
in the past. It has tended to train men to acceptance 
and imitation, rather than to invention and experiment, 
the ideal of intellectual attainment. And down to very 
recent times European education in general, and still 
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more so clerical education, has been mainly on Renais- 
sance lines. 

But, outside the Church, men are looking forwards 
for the Golden Age. The really live intellectual activity 
of the present age is constructive. Its motto is not learn- 
ing, but research; not acceptance, but criticism; not imi- 
tation, but invention. Construction and experiment 
are the dominating ideas, not only in engineering and in 
science, but in economics, in art, in philosophy, and in 
political and ethical ideals. Outside organized Christian- 
ity the motto of the idealist is, “Behold I make all things 
new.” 

What does this mean but that the Spirit of Christ has 
largely transferred itself from the Church to the world? 
The fact may be explained by past history, it may be 
excused by human infirmity: it cannot be acquiesced in. 


Christ the Critic of Tradition. 


Christ was essentially a critic of tradition; but espe- 
cially of religious tradition—whether on its theological, 
moral, or ecclesiastical side. No small part of His recorded 
utterances consists in criticisms of contemporary concep- 
tions of the character of God, of current notions of right 
conduct or of that ecclesiastical tradition by which the 
word of God was made of none effect. Another point 
to notice is that He was a severer critic of the Church 
than of “the world.” Both on the doctrinal and on the 
practical side He stigmatized its failure. Taking the com- 
mandment “‘Love God, love your neighbour,” as the test 
or criterion of true and real religion, He found that the 
theologies, the moralities, the ecclesiastical ordinances 
of His time tended to disguise and overlay, or even to 
make impossible, the weightier matters of the law. 

If we apply this same criterion, “Love God and love thy 
neighbour,” we shall, if I mistake not, find that the 
Churches have in certain ways departed from His Spirit, 
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while the best elements in the modern world outside the 
Church have in these same regards come much nearer 
towards realizing it. 

The supreme moral activities of the modern world have 
been two—the Humanitarian movement, i.e., the effort 
to realize in practice the brotherhood of man; and the 
passion for Truth for truth’s sake. 

The greatest blot on the history of the Church in 
modern times is the fact that, with the glorious exception 
of the campaign to abolish slavery, the leaders in the 
social, political and humanitarian reforms of the last 
century and a half in Europe have rarely been professing 
Christians; while the authorized representatives of or- 
ganized Christianity have as often as not been on the 
wrong side. This indictment, however, is a common- 
place; and, at any rate as far as words go, its justice is 
readily admitted by the leaders of all the Churches to-day. 
It is conceded that the Churches have been backward 
to adapt to new conditions the commandment, “Love 
thy neighbour.” 

It is less commonly recognized that the failure has been 
even more conspicuous in regard to the commandment, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.” I may have been 
unfortunate, but it is certainly the fact that I have 
never heard a single sermon devoted to emphasizing 
the all-important fact that the love of truth is the most 
fundamental element in the love of God. To love God 
is to hate delusion and to long to know that which really 
is. It is to know that reality is more than we or our 
friends can ever grasp completely, but never to rest con- 
tent with what we have as yet attained. The love of 
truth is perhaps that aspect of the love of God which 
is the most completely disinterested. ‘The philosopher,” 
says Samuel Butler, ‘““must be one who has left all, even 
Christ Himself, for Christ’s sake.” And I would affirm 
that those many thousands who have given up, not 
merely the things of this world, but the hopes of a world 
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to come for the sake of what seemed to them to be the 
truth, love God more truly than those who dare not put 
their beliefs to the test of enquiry; even though the 
actual conclusions held by the first class may be false 
and those held by the others true. But while the world 
—or rather its best men—have been seeking truth, the 
Church has been interested in defending tradition, with 
the result that the intellectual hegemony, which in the 
Middle Ages belonged to the Church, has passed to the 
Scientist, whom the Church by its past attitude has 
quite unnecessarily converted into a traditional enemy 
and thereby prejudiced against an impartial considera- 
tion of the truth underlying the old theology. 

I am not maintaining that the Churches have ever 
wanted persons convinced that they hold the Truth, 
and prepared if necessary to die for it. The fatal mistake 
has been to take for granted that the individual or his 
own section of the Church already apprehends all truth, 
or at least all that can be known of truth. And this is 
at bottom a moral failure. It is either based on a theory, 
explicit or implicit, that human reason is a trap set by 
God for man—which is morally degrading to God and man 
—or else it reflects an unconscious arrogance in its claim 
to an exclusive monopoly of truth. And arrogance, as 
the world has learnt of late in the sphere of world politics, 
is not the less harmful if it is the claim of a group rather 
than of an individual to be the chosen people. Those 
who speak of “Catholic truth” or “Protestant truth’”— 
as if Truth were like sardines of which you can have dif- 
ferent brands—do not understand the meaning of the 
word Truth. 

No doubt it is wrong to surrender lightly anything 
which is associated with sacred beliefs, but the conscience 
of Europe has been shocked, first, by the failure of the 
Church to appreciate the supreme moral value of 'Truth 
and of the search for Truth; secondly, by the arrogance 
of that dogmatism which it contrasts with the humility 
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of the Scientists—The world knows what the Church 
has forgotten, that of a genuine love of truth this is only 
one test—a readiness to admit on sufficient proof that 
an opinion previously held may possibly be wrong. 

Apologists often point out that in cases of conflict 
between traditional views and modern hypotheses, 
whether of Science, or Criticism, or History, it has not 
infrequently happened that the traditionalist has in 
point of fact been found ultimately to be the nearer 
to the truth. This is true but irrelevant. The Church’s 
attitude to Truth has been a moral rather than an 
intellectual failure. To be mistaken about a matter of 
fact, to entertain for a time a false hypothesis, is to be 
guilty of an error which time and further enquiry will 
correct. We are “to love the Lord our God with all our 
minds.” This is compatible with making mistakes about 
the truth. Science often makes mistakes. But not to 
be interested in discovering Truth; still worse to make 
a virtue of the fact, under the name of the “asceticism 
(or the sacrifice) of the intellect,”’ is unpardonable. 

One great weakness of modern Christianity is the lack 
of courage in so many of those who do realize the need 
for real and substantial changes in the Church and its 
teaching. Plain speaking, they fear, might upset old 
people; it might unsettle young people; it might disturb 
the poor; it might offend the rich. But granted there 
is need of caution, that tact, discretion and moderation 
are real virtues, and even characteristically Christian 
virtues, still they can be overdone. From the way 
most Christians talk one would have supposed that the 
injunction against offending the weaker brother was the 
one which is styled “the first and great commandment.” 
But when we read the Gospels we cannot help noting that 
Christ was not unduly careful about shocking what a 
lady writing to “The Challenge” lately called “the just 
susceptibilities of religious people.’ Indeed the one 
serious criticism which the theologian defending His 
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sinlessness has to meet is the extreme severity of His 
language about the Pharisees, who, with all their limita- 
tions, undoubtedly stood as a body for religious earnest- 
ness and self-sacrifice. 

A fruit tree will bear no fruit unless it be occasionally 
pruned, all progress involves a painful disturbance of 
cherished and accepted customs, institutions and beliefs. 
Christ had the courage to recognize, the courage to pro- 
claim this fact. ‘Destroy this temple, and in three days 
I will raise it up.” “Ye have heard that it was said to 
them of old . . . but I say unto you...” Only those 
who have studied the history of Judaism can realize the 
revolutionary, the all but iconoclastic ring, which sayings 
like these would have for His contemporaries. But, 
in spite of them, the delusion survives—even among 
reforming Christians—that omelets can be made without 
breaking eggs. 


Capacity for Constructive Thought. 


“The wise scribe,” said our Lord, “‘is one who can bring 
out of his treasure things new and old.”’ But the amount 
of constructive thinking that lies behind the sayings of 
our Lord is commonly overlooked. Their brevity, their 
direct simplicity, and the fact that most of them are 
probably obiter dicta blinds the unreflective to the amount 
of hard thinking they contain. But no one who has ever 
tried to think for himself will make that mistake. Ob- 
scurity and elaboration are often a substitute for thought. 
But nothing can be put into a nutshell unless the matter 
it deals with has previously been the subject of prolonged 
meditation. “I wrote a long book,” said one, “because 
I hadn’t time to write a short one.” 

Note again this point. In the Jewish religious tradition 
were several different strains: the prophetic, the apoca- 
lyptic, the proverbial, the devotional. Each of these made 
its distinctive and characteristic contribution to religion. 
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Turn from the study of these to the study of the sayings 
of Christ. At once we notice an appropriation of all that 
is best in the earlier methods and traditions, combined 
with a rejection of all in them that is of inferior value. 
More than this, His teaching is no mere external com- 
bination, it is not, as it were, a collection of undigested 
tit-bits; it is a fresh creative synthesis which, while 
unifying their underlying principles, completes and 
transcends them all. In a word, our Lord shows not 
only the courage to reject tradition when it is wrong 
but the insight to reaffirm when it is right. He brings 
out of His treasury things new and old. But they are not 
just brought out and left at that. They are fused into a 
new and coherent philosophy of life, thought out from 
first principles, clearly grasped and thoroughly applied. 
They form a positive and constructive treatment of re- 
ligious and ethical questions. 

Contrast with this thorough and thought-out method 
of approach two elements in our contemporary accepta- 
tion of Christianity. 

(1) Good intentions, or the uncriticized dictates of the 
individual conscience, are commonly held to dispense 
with the need of thought on moral issues. So long as 
a person is striving vigorously to live up to one of the many 
accepted ideals which are labelled Christian, he is sup- 
posed to be dispensed from examining whether or not these 
ideals are really in accordance with the mind of Christ. 
Someone said to a friend of mine, “So and so is a very 
good man but very narrow.” My friend replied, “If 
goodness means in the last resort God-likeness, can a 
person be narrow and also good?” There is an idea about 
that, provided you work hard and are sincere, it does 
not matter whether your creed is true; and that if you 
are prepared to sacrifice yourself for an ideal, it does not 
matter much how distorted the ideal. Bishops will often 
deplore the narrow-minded fanaticism of some incumbent, 
but excuse or even commend him because “he is such a 
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good worker.” It does not seem to occur to them that 
such men existed in our Lord’s time also. But the blind 
guides who held up false ideals, the conscientious tradi- 
tionalists who took away the key of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, were not excused by Him because they acted 
in accordance with their conscience or because they were 
animated by the best intentions. And I seem to remem- 
ber words about those “who compassed sea and land to 
make one proselyte,”’ which suggest that it is not always 
an extenuating circumstance to be “one of the hardest 
workers in the diocese.”’ 

(2) Nothing is more conspicuous than the failure of 
organized Christianity to think out and offer to the world 
a constructive lead on the moral, social and political 
problems of the day. For example, the industrial revolu- 
tion and the elaborate State organization of the modern 
world have presented the problem of the relation of rich 
and poor, and of employer and employed, in a wholly 
new form. Methods appropriate in Palestine or Greece 
two thousand years ago do not necessarily apply to-day. 
But the Churches have left it to people like the members 
of the Fabian Society, if not to find, at any rate to look 
for a solution. 

Take, again, the various questions relating to sex—the 
whole question of the position of women, questions like 
the control of the birth rate, prostitution, or venereal 
disease. Not only the present but the future welfare of 
humanity depends on looking these questions squarely 
in the face; on first finding and then applying the right 
solutions. But the principal contribution which what 
is known as specifically Christian public opinion has 
made to their solution has been an organized conspiracy 
to ignore their existence. In the name of decency, thor- 
ough and constructive discussion of them has been boy- 
cotted by religious circles; and this attitude, more than 
anything else, has retarded the possibility of discovering 
the right solutions. “To the pure all things are pure.” 
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Plain speaking need not be coarse speaking—indeed a 
mind that is really Christian naturally expresses itself 
with simplicity and good taste. It is subterfuge and in- 
nuendo, not direct speaking, that implies and encourages 
the prurient mind. Much has been done of late years to 
break down this conspiracy of silence, and to force public 
opinion to face these problems. But this has been mainly 
accomplished, in spite of the shocked opposition of the 
religious, by free lances like Mrs. Josephine Butler or, 
more recently, by popular writers avowedly non-Chris- 


tian like Mr. H. G. Wells. 
Christ and the Church of His Day. 


Our Lord’s attitude towards the religious community 
to which He belonged will become more clear if we call 
to mind the fact that the Jewish people at that date 
was a community which approximated more nearly to 
what we now call a Church than to what we call a State. 
As the result, partly of the Exile but still more of the 
subsequent city-building of the successors of Alexander 
the Great, the Jewish people had become a community 
with no independent national existence but having 
branches in every important city in the Roman and 
Parthian Empires. It had ceased to have a common 
language and was kept together by a bond which was 
predominantly one of religion. In every generation, 
numbers of those who ceased to believe or practice the 
religion became assimilated to the surrounding peoples, 
while non-Jews, attracted by the religion, became in- 
corporated into a community which thus, though 
based upon race, had become essentially less a nation 
than a Church. 

What then was our Lord’s attitude towards the Church 
of His day? It appears to be summed up in the Parable 
of the Fig Tree:—‘‘He spake also this parable; a certain 
man had a fig tree planted in his vineyard; and he came 
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and sought fruit thereon, and found none. Then said 
he unto the dresser of his vineyard, Behold, these three 
years I come seeking fruit on this fig tree, and find none: 
cut it down; why cumbereth it the ground? And he 
answering said unto him, Lord, let it alone this year also, 
till I shall dig about it, and dung it; And if it bear fruit, 
well: and if not, then after that thou shalt cut it down.’ 
The axe is laid at the root of the tree. Time—but only 
a short time—will be given for amendment. At present, 
“it cumbereth the ground,” but there is still hope. 

This judgment was not one to which He had come 
willingly—but with infinite regret. “And when he was 
come near, he beheld the city, and wept over it, saying, 
If thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this thy day, 
the things which belong unto thy peace! but now they 
are hid from thine eyes.” 

“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killest the prophets, 
and stonest them that are sent unto thee; how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, as a hen 
doth gather her brood under her wings, and ye would 
not! Behold, your house is left unto you desolate: and 
verily I say unto you, Ye shall not see me, until the time 
come when ye shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord.’ 

And ought not this to be our attitude to-day? We 
too can look back with pride and with affection on the 
great past which we inherit—a past which is embodied 
in religious monuments like our great Cathedrals, or the 
Book of Common Prayer, or in that tradition of civil and 
religious liberty and family life to which Puritanism has 
contributed so much. And yet are we not compelled 
to recognize that, while we have been pondering on a 
great past, the present has been slipping away from us, 
and the Kingdom has been passing from the Churches, 


iLuke 13:6-9. 


2Luke 19:41, 42. 
Luke 13:34-35. 
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as it passed of old from the Jew to the Gentile world? 
And now there has come upon the world a supreme crisis, 
a supreme need for reconstruction all along the line— 
political, social, moral, religious. The world is looking 
for guidance, but the guide must be one who has the 
courage to discard what is obsolete and the insight to 
create what is new. It is looking for the guidance of the 
Constructive Revolutionary. I have tried to show that 
this is precisely the kind of guidance given by our Lord. 
Much is said of the Church as being a body inspired by 
the Holy Spirit. What is the Holy Spirit? Surely it 
is no other than the Spirit manifested in the life of 
Christ. Christ is our portrait of the Father; He is no 
less our portrait of the Holy Spirit. Constructive thought, 
creative effort is the characteristic expression of the Holy 
Spirit as seen in His life. ‘“‘Creator Spiritus” it is called 
in the ancient hymn. Other ages have been unconscious 
of their need. To-day everyone is crying for reconstruc- 
tion; crying out for the creative spirit, which, if we will 
only see it, is the Spirit manifested in the life of Christ. 
“Veni Creator Spiritus.” 

And what should be our own attitude towards the His- 
toric Church? The axe is laid at the root of the tree, the 
year is given to dig and to tend. I have a confidence 
the Church is not dead but sleeping. I hope and believe 
that Jerusalem even in this her hour will recognize the 
things which belong to her peace, and that the Christian 
Church to-day, unlike the Jewish Church of old, may 
have the insight and the courage to face that Construc- 
tive Revolution—in theology, in forms of worship, in 
organization, in practical activity—which is the condi- 
tion of its realizing its destiny for the uplifting of man- 
kind. 
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A Constructive Gospel 


By Water Lock, D.D., 
Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 


In a recent number of Tar ConstRuctTIVE QuARTERLY! 
I tried to show the constructive purpose of the Epistle 
to the Ephesians and, as a result of that, the great value 
of the careful study of it at the present time when our 
minds are full of the problems of reconstruction of 
society and of the Church. Now there can be no doubt 
that there are many points of contact both in thought 
and in language between that Epistle and the Fourth 
Gospel,’ and we naturally turn to that Gospel to see 
whether it will give us aid in the same quest. Nor are 
we disappointed: it is true that the analogy between 
the Roman Empire and the Church of Christ which 
seemed to underlie that Epistle is absent from the Gospel, 
but in many other ways the Gospel is penetrated with 
the thoughts of construction, of conciliation, of syn- 
thesis, of an ultimate unity: it 1s essentially the Gospel 
of Love. 

For this examination it will be well for us to draw a line 
between the Lord’s own action and words on the one 
side, and the treatment and interpretation of them by 
the Evangelist on the other, though quite conscious 
that this line cannot be drawn sharply and that it is often 
uncertain on which side of the line particular sayings may 
have to be placed. Yet, though there may be an inter- 


1See the March, 1918, issue. 
2T have drawn out these points in an article in The Interpreter for 


April, 1918. 
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mediate space which is “No Man’s Land,” the distinction 
between the two countries is obvious and certain. 

1. The Lord’s Own Action. This moves steadily in 
the direction of an universal Church: it follows indeed 
the same lines as the Church followed afterwards in the 
Acts of the Apostles: each begins in Jerusalem, passes 
on through Samaria, and ends with a message to the 
Gentile world: indeed it seems to me probable that 
the writer has deliberately so arranged his material as 
to show that the Church did develop along lines laid 
down by its Master, that there were germs in His ac- 
tion and teaching with which the later action of the 
Apostles conformed. Let us follow this movement 
more in detail. He begins by bringing blessings into 
the home life of the Jews, and with an attempt to 
purify the worship of the Temple at Jerusalem; but al- 
ready there is a hint that that Temple will be destroyed 
and another put in its place, and the Evangelist adds 
this explanation, that He spake of the temple of His 
body, probably including the thought of the Church which 
was, according to the Epistle to the Ephesians, His body 
and in which spiritual sacrifices were to be offered. The 
Lord then passes into the land of Judea, and through it 
into Samaria. Here He is face to face with the bitterest 
enemies of the Jews, and the Evangelist or possibly 
some later scribe (for the words are omitted in some 
ancient manuscripts of the Gospel) stops to note the 
surprise caused by His action. “Jews have no dealings 
with Samaritans”: yet, in spite of this, the Lord’s 
disciples had gone into the city to buy food: here is 
commercial intercourse. The Lord Himself asks drink 
of a Samaritan woman; here is the kindly intercourse 
of neighbourliness, the willingness to put oneself under 
an obligation to another. He then goes on to offer His 
own spiritual gifts to the woman and afterwards to the 
men of the city, and He breaks down the religious barriers 
which divided them from the Jews and from the rest 
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of the world as He promises that in every place those 
that worship in Spirit and in truth will be able to worship 
the Father—and more than that, for the Father is seek- 
ing such worshippers in all the world: here is the promise 
of the closest religious intercourse, and the result is that 
Samaritans finding themselves so treated by a Jew 
realize that He is the Saviour of the whole world. There 
follow blessings of healing given to His countrymen in 
Galilee and Jerusalem; but He will not be made a Jewish 
King; the Galileans misunderstand His teaching; the 
Jews at Jerusalem resent it and wonder whether He means 
to go unto the Dispersion among the Greeks and teach 
the Greeks. (This is the exact plan which was after- 
wards followed by St. Paul.) With the healing of the man 
blind from his birth a new step is taken. The man is 
cast out of the Synagogue; and at once there is the 
promise of a new door by which he may enter the fold, 
of a new flock and a new Shepherd: others than the Jews 
shall belong to this flock—‘“‘other sheep I have which are 
not of this fold: them also I must bring, and they shall 
hear my voice.” This is made clearer soon after when 
certain Greek proselytes come wishing to see Him, and 
His answer to them implies that after His death His 
blessings will reach to Greeks also: “I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth (or more probably ‘out of the earth,’ 
so as to include the return to Heaven) will draw all men 
unto myself.’’ Once more, the great High Priestly prayer 
(chap. 17) becomes, as Melanchthon called it, “evn grosses 
Unionsgebet”: nay, more than that, a prayer for the 
conversion of the whole world, attracted by the sight of 
Christian unity: “that they all may be one, as thou, 
Father, art in me and I in thee, that they also may be 
in us; that the world may believe that thou didst send 
me.” Lastly, in the Appendix to the Gospel, the Lord 
guides His disciples in their work until it is done com- 
pletely, till the net is full of fishes and yet not rent: the 
very number of the fishes is given, as though the writer 
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saw some symbol of completeness in that number. We 
may notice also here that the Evangelist had already 
expanded the saying of Caiaphas, “It is expedient that 
one man should die for the people,” into a reference to 
Christ’s death in order to “gather together into one the 
children of God that are scattered abroad” (11 : 52); 
and that he says that he had written his Gospel that “ye 
may believe that Jesus is the Christ,” the fulfilment of 
Jewish hope, but also “the Son of God,” with a message 
for all the children of God (20 : 31). 

2. The Interpretation of the Lord’s Life by the Evangelist. 
This has already been partly anticipated, for it under- 
lies the selection and arrangement of the incidents and 
discourses contained in the narrative. But it comes out 
into the open more in the Prologue and in the comments 
on the incidents which recur from time to time, and there 
can be little doubt that the main characteristic of the 
writer’s mind is synthesis, the desire to show that within 
the revelation given in the life of Jesus Christ were 
combined various sides of truth, which tended to stand 
in opposition one to another and create divisions either 
within the Church itself or between the Church and the 
outer world of thought. This is preéminently the case 
with the title which he gives to the Lord—the Logos. 
It has long been a matter of dispute whether this is 
drawn from Jewish or from Greek sources, whether it 
should be translated Word or Reason. Our English — 
poet laureate in his anthology composed during the 
present war, and entitled The Spirit of Man, quotes it 
in the form, “In the beginning was Mind, and that Mind 
was with God, and the Mind was God.” But scholars 
are coming more and more to feel that the chief strain 
in the word is Jewish. It takes up the paraphrase “the 
Word of God” which Jewish reverence had used when 
speaking of God’s intercourse with men: the description 
of it in the Prologue again and again adopts and adapts 
thoughts and phrases which had already been applied 
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to the wisdom of God in the books of Proverbs and Eccle- 
slasticus*®; these are so frequent that we wonder why 
the writer did not follow the usage of the Old Testament 
and say “in the beginning was the Wisdom”: may it 
not be partly that he wished to use the word of Greek 
philosophy and to imply that all the truth of it was con- 
tained and surpassed in the Jewish revelation? That 
word, as used in Greek philosophy, implied the immanence 
of God in creation, it implied that the world was made 
on a fixed plan, that it was the expression of a mind, that 
there was an ideal underlying the external phenomena. 
Philo had borrowed it, had personified it, had identified 
it with the Jewish High Priest, had even called it a 
second God: so our writer takes it and shows that all 
that Greek thought had imagined was true, but fell 
short of the truth, that all things were made by this power, 
that the Divine life was immanent in Nature, that it un- 
derlay the reason and the conscience of man, but that it 
was no secondary intermediate being, it was very close 
to God, heart to heart with Him, a real part of Himself, 
and that from the first He had been transcendent as 
well as immanent, that from the first He had been reveal- 
ing Himself to man, and that the fullest revelation of 
Himself was to be found in the life and discourses of His 
Son: that life was not only the ideal of human nature 
but was an interpretation of His own Being (éényjcarT0). 
In a recent devotional treatment of the Fourth Gospel 
it is suggested that an attempt is made in it to show that 
the portrait of the Lord is meant to correspond partly 
to the portrait of the stoic “wise man,”’ self-sufficient, 
controlling all events, the master of his own fate, never 
thrown off his balance by sorrow or the perplexities of 
life; and the inference is drawn that the writer for this 


3Cf, Randal Harris, The Origin of the Prologue to St. John’s Gospel, 
Cambridge, 1917. 

4The Fourth Gospel: Its Significance and Environment, by R. H. 
Strachan, M.A., C.F., London, 1917. 
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purpose omits the account of the Agony in Gethsemane 
and of the sad cry of forsakenness on the Cross. This 
inference can scarcely be true: the writer omits these 
facts, as he does so many other facts, because he assumes 
throughout that his readers have a knowledge of the 
Synoptic narratives: and he lays quite as much stress 
as the Synoptists do upon the Lord’s human feelings, 
especially on the way in which His spirit was troubled. 
Still it may be true that the writer does wish to say that 
the Lord did combine the highest freedom, the greatest 
superiority to material things, such as a Stoic would feel, 
with a depth of human feeling; He was independent of 
human testimony for He knew what was in man; He has 
life in Himself: He can do whatever He seeth the Father 
doing: He controls nature: He is not only free but can 
give freedom to His followers: His life is m His own 
power: “No one taketh it from me, but I lay it down of 
myself. I have power to lay it down and I have power 
to take it again.” Yet side by side with this there is, 
perhaps more markedly than in the Synoptists, the 
reality of human feeling and sympathy: the zeal for His 
Father’s house, the sympathy for the sick and the hungry, 
the personal love for each individual in the house at 
Bethany, and for the one disciple, the tears for a friend’s 
death, the troubled spirit in the groaning at the tomb, 
the soul troubled at the prospect of His own death, and 
at the thought of the treachery of Judas, the desire to 
comfort those who would be left sorrowing at His death, 
the thirst on the Cross, the testing of St. Peter’s love for 
Him. It is this combination of power with sympathy 
which has made His appeal come home to the hearts of 
men far more effectually than the teaching or example 
of any Stoic: it is this which has raised the conception 
of pity from being a mark of a pusillanimous spirit into 
one of the noblest of human virtues, it is this which made 
Him a true representative of a God of Love. Dr. Abbott 
in his interesting romance Silanus the Christian makes 
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this the pivot on which turns the conversion of the young 
Roman student from Stoicism to Christianity; he who 
had been a devoted follower of Epictetus feels that the 
Christ of the Gospels, and especially of this Gospel, 
has a truer message for human life, and under the guid- 
ance of this Gospel Silanus passes from the philosophic 
school to the Church of Christ. 

Side by side with Stoicism there was another religious 
influence making its appeal to earnest minds in the Greek 
world, the influence of the mysteries: in addition to the 
native mysteries in Greece itself, like those of Eleusis, 
those of Egypt, especially those connected with the 
worship of Isis, were attracting many to their initiations; 
and the worship of Mithras was spreading from Persia 
through the Roman Empire and claiming the allegiance 
of the army; a century later it became the chief rival 
of Christianity. Now all these mysteries offered to their 
initiates the promise of immortality: they professed 
to enable them to die to their past, to give them a new 
birth, to convey to them a secret knowledge, and bonded 
them together by a common meal in which they were 
made one with their mediator. There are necessarily 
many points which such mysteries have in common with 
Christianity and indeed with all religions that face the 
problems of sin and death, and there are bound to be 
many unconscious analogies, but it is at least probable 
that St. Paul deliberately drew out the analogy and, 
becoming as a pwborys to pbora:, tried to show his Greek 
converts that Christianity offered all the blessings 
which they expected from the mysteries only with a fuller 
security. But the Fourth Gospel contains even more 
points of comparison: whereas the Synoptists had pre- 
served the idea that all Christians must become as little 
children: whereas St. Paul, borrowing an illustration from 
Roman law, had dwelt on the adoption of Christians as 
sons of God, the Fourth Gospel retains the Lord’s teach- 
ing of a new birth, of His gift to all believers of a power 
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to become God’s children, of a Resurrection to new life 
here and now, of a common meal in which the worshippers 
eat the flesh and drink the blood of the Son of Man; it 
speaks of the closest intimacy of the believer with Christ; 
and it promises a special revelation to all believers, and 
identifies eternal life with knowledge, and makes faith 
issue in a progressive knowledge (cf. the striking reading 
in 10:38 ta yvdre kal ywooxynre). It is true that 
the author does not use the term “mystery,” but the word 
in which he sums up the work of the Logos in the Pro- 
logue, énynoato, “he hath declared him” or better 
“the acted as interpreter’ is a word borrowed from Greek 
religion, and it may well be that he wished to hint to Greek 
readers who had ears to hear that they would find in 
Christ the true Mediator, the true Initiator, the true 
Revealer of truth, just as he wished doubtless to hint 
to the Jewish reader that here was to be found the ideal 
of the High Priest and of the Paschal Lamb. 

But further within the Church there were tendencies 
which made for division and our Evangelist seems to set 
himself to the task of synthesis. Many years had passed 
since the Lord had lived on earth: few were alive who 
had known Him: St. Paul’s teaching had dwelt mainly 
on the power of the Risen Christ and had said little about 
the detailed facts of the earthly life: there was a danger 
lest the value of the historic fact should be ignored and 
Christianity become only a philosophic theory of life. 
The Synoptic Gospels doubtless were a constant witness 
against this: they were (in Mr. Glover’s words) “anchors 
in the actual that have saved Christianity from all kinds 
of intellectual, spiritual and ecclesiastical perils” (The 
Conflict of Religions in the Early Roman Empire, p. 144): 
yet they only hinted at rather than interpreted the 
eternal value of the facts. Our Evangelist seems to set 
himself to combine both sides: he will recall facts but 
he will so represent and interpret them that they shall 
symbolize spiritual ideas: the most definite facts are 
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revealed, the hunger, the thirst, the tears, the personal 
affection and appeals of the Master are all there but so 
described as to suggest the sympathy of a Living Lord 
with all human feeling: the miracles are there but are 
always treated as “signs”: the feeding of the five thou- 
sand symbolizes the feeding of all true Christians in 
the Eucharist: the healing of the blind man is interpreted 
in-its application to spiritual blindness: the resurrection 
of Lazarus to spiritual resurrection. It may be difficult 
to draw the line always between fact and idea, to be quite 
certain whether we are reading an historic incident with 
its inner meaning drawn out or an imaginary illustration 
of a spiritual truth: but if the danger against which he 
was guarding was the tendency ‘“‘to break up the identity 
of the Christ of faith with the historic Jesus and to 
empty the earthly life of all value and purpose” (E. F. 
Scott, The Fourth Gospel, p. 37), this naturally strength- 
ens the belief that he is making an appeal to historic 
incidents. He certainly does want to say strongly and 
unmistakably “‘every fact in the Lord’s life illustrated 
a principle of the work of the Father, and ideas, if they 
are to be the certain guide of life, must be rooted in facts. 
In the life of Jesus historic fact and spiritual idea come 
together, for He who lived on earth lives now in Heaven 
and is still working in the same way.” 

One minor illustration of this may be found in the 
treatment of the Parousia: here again a change was 
coming over the expectations of the Church. In St. 
Paul’s earlier Epistles, as in the Synoptist Gospels, the 
expectation of a speedy return of the Messiah is pre- 
dominant and affects the advice which the Apostle gives 
on practical matters: in the later Epistles he realizes 
that it may not come in his own life-time, and the reality 
of the spiritual Presence of Christ in the believer’s heart, 
of Christ living in him, and of his life in Christ, makes 
the thought of the Return far less important and domi- 
nant. The second Epistle of St. Peter shows that some 
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were asking scornfully “Where is the promise of His 
coming,” and the writer feels bound to explain the 
apparent failure of the Promise. Our Evangelist points 
to the truth in both views: on the one hand, the Lord 
did foretell a speedy return to be with His own, but that 
found a fulfilment in the intercourse with them after 
the Resurrection, and a fuller fulfilment in the indwelling 
of the Spirit in their hearts: yet, on the other hand, such 
fulfilments do not exhaust all that He meant; there re- 
mains still unfulfilled that promise to the beloved disciple, 
“Tf I will that he tarry till I come,” and that prophecy 
“an hour cometh when all that are in their graves shall 
hear his voice and come forth.” 

But more important to us in the present day is another 
synthesis. There is always a tendency in religious minds 
to be drawn in one of two directions: one class of minds 
is drawn to mysticism, to the personal relation of the 
individual to a personal God who reveals Himself to His 
worshipper in direct spiritual intercourse: another class 
is drawn to a sacramental and institutional religion; 
such minds would see the Divine mediated through 
external things, through the beauty of Nature, through 
the love of man, and would regard the material elements 
in the sacraments as the expression of this principle: 
they feel more confidence in the utterances of the cor- 
porate body, the Church, than in their own feelings or 
judgments: they would regard a great corporate act 
of worship as a nobler thing than the adoration of an 
individual heart. Once again our Evangelist comes to 
our rescue: for he insists that this is a false antithesis, 
that a complete religion will combine both, that the 
individual mystic is kept true to Christ by remaining in 
the society and nourishing his life on the sacraments, 
and that the sacramentalist must pass beyond the 
material to the Spirit which giveth life. The mystical 
side scarcely needs illustration: the Gospel has been the 
treasured hand-book of all Christian mystics: the eye 
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of the Lord upon Philip under the fig-tree: the promise 
of the vision of the open heaven and the sight of the angels 
ascending and descending upon the Son of man: the 
definition of true worship as in spirit and in truth: the 
need of belief “not because of thy saying, for we have 
heard him ourselves”: the drawing of each individual 
to Christ by the Father: the promise that the Father will 
love each individual and that both the Father and Christ 
will make their abode with him: these and many another 
saying will assure the mystic that his religion is true to 
the Master. But our Evangelist will warn him against 
any depreciation of what is sacramental and institutional: 
for his whole Gospel is aimed at showing how the Lord 
was forming a society, drawn out of the world, to stand 
apart from the world, and by standing apart to convert 
the world, and to carry on His work. It is to all, not to 
Nathanael alone, that the promise of the vision of the 
open heaven is given (1 : 51): the Apostles are to be sent 
forth to reap the fields (4:38): they are His agents in 
the feeding of the five thousand and return the baskets 
full of fragments (6 : 13): they have to work the works 
of God who sent Him (9:4): they have to wash one 
another’s feet (13:14): they have to bear witness of Him: 
they are the special objects of His intercession (17 : 9): 
they are the recipients of His deepest teaching: His 
message of Peace is conveyed to them when assembled 
together: they receive the Holy Ghost with the power 
to remit or retain sin (20 : 23): they are guided in their 
work by the Risen Master (21:11). It is in a Society, 
sharing His love, His peace, His joy, that the Spirit 
dwells. 

And that Spirit uses material elements for His mani- 
festations, His conveyance of Himself to the worshipper: 
the religion is sacramental. This is implied already in 
the Prologue, in the stress on the creation of all things 
by the Word: “all things were made by Him and without 
Him was nothing made that was made,” hence all can 
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reveal Him: it is expressed in the crowning climax, 
“The Word became flesh”: a human life was taken as 
the chief means of manifesting the nature of God. Again 
in the interview with Nicodemus the necessity and the 
inner meaning of Baptism, as in the discourses of the 
sixth chapter the necessity and the inner meaning of the 
Eucharistic Feast, areemphasized; and these two chapters 
do not stand alone. The thoughts of cleansing and of 
feeding, as the two great gifts of God to man, permeate 
the whole narrative and are constantly reappearing: 
and that importance is enhanced by contrast with their 
inferior Jewish types. Thus for cleansing: the Gospel 
opens with an act of cleansing, the baptism of John, but 
at once his baptism with water is depreciated in contrast 
with the baptism with the Spirit which the Messiah is 
to give (1 : 29-34): then the importance of baptism 
with water and with Spirit, in its primary application, 
i.e. the need of the Jews submitting both to the baptism 
of John and to that of the Messiah, is brought out (3 : 5-8): 
then we have a picture of the two religious leaders bap- 
tizing side by side: the Jews are puzzled as to the relative 
value of each baptism; and the Baptist assures them 
that he himself must decrease while the Messiah must 
increase (3 : 22-30): then we learn incidentally that 
the disciples of the Lord are baptizing, and that more are 
attracted to their baptism than to John’s (4:12): then 
comes the cure of the man blind from birth by washing 
in the pool of Siloam, and the writer, by pointing out the 
interpretation of Siloam, seems to see a parallel between 
this and baptism into Him who was “sent’’ from the 
Father (9 : 6-11). As the last Passover approaches we 
have mention of the many Jews who flock from the 
country to “purify themselves” (11:55): is this meant 
to form a contrast with the following scene in which He 
“cleanses’’ His disciples? washing their feet and bidding 
them wash each other’s feet; then cleansing their minds 
from all distrust and fear and declaring them clean 
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because of the word which He has spoken to them, and 
sanctifying Himself that they may be sanctified (13 : 17). 
Finally to the body of the disciples when assembled 
together is given the power of cleansing others from their 
sins: “Whosoever sins ye remit, they are remitted,” and 
this may well be compared with the final command in 
the First Gospel ‘‘make disciples of all the nations, bap- 
tizing them into the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost.” 

Scarcely less prominent is the thought of spiritual food 
and drink: the first miracle is a gift of the “good wine’: 
water prepared “after the Jews’ manner of purifying” 
is transmuted into something richer, more able to make 
glad the heart of man: to the Samaritan woman He tells 
of water of which whosoever drinketh shall never thirst: 
the five thousand are richly satisfied with the loaves and 
fishes and much remains over and above for further 
needs: the bread so given is bread out of heaven, a gift © 
greater even than that of the manna: He Himself is the 
bread of life: His flesh and blood convey eternal life: 
at the feast of Tabernacles follows the promise, “If any 
man thirst, let him come unto me and drink”’: the good 
shepherd findeth pasture for his sheep: the earthly 
ministry ends with the Last Supper: a cry from the Cross 
shows the sufferer’s sympathy with thirst: at the last inter- 
view the Risen Lord invites the toiling disciples to break 
their fast with Him and taketh the bread and giveth 
them the fish likewise: and provision is made that both 
sheep and lambs shall be fed when He is gone. Cleansing 
and feeding, these thoughts run through the whole 
Gospel: they are perhaps symbolized in the water and 
the blood from the pierced side: is not the reason this, 
that the writer is trying to show the deep spiritual signifi- 
cance that lay in the sacraments of Baptism and the 
Eucharist? that he still thought at each Baptism and 
each Eucharist of the Living Lord as the real Agent, 
still conveying the blessings which He had conveyed when 
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on earth. There is no shrinking from the sacramental 
use of the simplest material things—water, wine, bread 
and fish—all these can convey life, but the last word is 
on the Spirit: “unless ye be baptized—and of the Spirit”: 
“the flesh profiteth nothing: it is the Spirit that quicken- 
eth.” 

It would be easily possible to illustrate the synthetic 
tendency in many other ways: faith and works, love and 
knowledge, liberty and loyalty to a Master, the witness 
of the Church and the witness of the Spirit, human 
effort and divine grace, all are seen to have their home and 
their function in the Father’s house. But, it may well 
be asked, was this a conscious aim of the writer? are we 
not reading into his words far more than he intended? 
It may be so, and were it so that would be no serious 
objection to the truth of it. Yet it is quite clear that the 
writer was conscious that he was conveying a message 
which had an universal and eternal significance. Suffi- 
cient proof will be found for this by any reader who 
will trace in a concordance our author’s use of the word 
‘all’: here is a short selection: “all things were made by 
him,” “the true light which lighteth every man,” “‘he knew 
all men,” “TI will draw all men unto myself,” “‘he shall teach 
you all things,” “he shall guide you into all the truth,” 
“thou gavest him authority over all flesh,” “knowing 
that all things are now finished’’—that selection is quite 
sufficient to show that the writer was conscious that the 
Lord’s work was universal in its scope: and his convic- 
tion was created not merely by any subsequent reading 
back of Christology into the Lord’s life; that will doubt- 
less have had its influence and controlled the form of his 
comments: but it comes mainly from a recollection of 
what the Lord’s human life had been. We are shown 
the real heart and mind of one who had, by a more than 
human instinct, an insight into every need of man and 
a consciousness of the Father’s care for every human 
soul. In dealing with the Epistle to the Ephesians I 
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quoted the striking title attributed to the Risen Christ 
by the writer of the Apocryphal Acts of John (ce. 91): 
there was in Him “a many-featured unity” (évdrqs 
Tod\uTpoowmos): and I ventured to apply it to the 
Church as well as to the Risen Lord Himself. But it 
is capable of a fresh application to the teaching of the 
Lord, especially if combined with the further quality 
which the Apocryphal author joins with it—‘an unfailing 
wisdom” (cogia &Anxros). A unity amid such diversity 
of form, a wisdom that can face any problem, these are 
the characteristics of the Lord’s teaching as found in the 
Gospel. There was the same unity in the earthly life, 
the same variety of manifestation and of action. As the 
writer of the Epistle to the Ephesians looked forward 
to a union of all nations within the one Body of the Christ, 
so the writer of the Fourth Gospel saw all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge hidden in the Head of the Body. 
It was given to him as to the young David in Browning’s 
Saul to draw the picture and proclaim “See the Christ 
stand!’ In Browning’s poem that picture brought new 
life and sanity to Saul. New life and sanity, that is the 
world’s need now. Bishop Butler asked once whether there 
was any security against communities and public bodies 
being seized with fits of insanity, and fancied that noth- 
ing else could explain many of the transactions of history: 
he would assuredly have asked the question in these 
days: but there is hope for what may lie in the not far 
distant future. It is indeed all but one hundred years 
since Shelley wrote: “The cloud of mind is discharging 
its collected lightning and the~ equilibrium between 
institutions and opinions is now restoring or is about to 
be restored” (Preface to Prometheus Unbound). ‘There 
is much yet to be done for the fulfilment of that prophecy: 
but there are drawings together, there are movements 
for unity in the various Churches, there are longings 
for reunion between Church and Church, there are germs 
out of which a League of Nations may well be developed: 
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if all these are to come to fruition, it is for Christians 
once more and far more efficiently to make the portrait 
of “the many-featured unity,” to say to all mankind: 


“A Man like to me 
Thou shalt love and be loved by for ever: a Hand like this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee. See the Christ stand!” 


And no guide to this reconstruction will be surer and more 
trustworthy than the writer of the Fourth Gospel. The 
most recent English discussion of the literary problem 
of the Gospel ends with words which drive home the truth 
at which this article has aimed and it may well end with 
them. 

“ ‘Though the vision tarry, wait for it’... that vision 
which, as we cannot but believe, rose before the author 
of the Fourth Gospel: a vision which points, in its 
fullest realization, to the highest fellowship of individuals 
and peoples linked heart to heart and hand to hand be- 
cause one and all ‘bound by gold chains about the feet 
of God.’ Yet there must be no passive waiting for the 
vision; it behoves us to work for it. And we shall so 
work to better purpose, when, steeping ourselves in the 
great thoughts which stirred in the mind and soul of our 
Evangelist, we aim at translating them into action with 
an eye to every circumstance and exigency which con- 
fronts us in our modern world” (H. Latimer Jackson, 
The Problem of the Fourth Gospel, p. 141). 
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Continuity in the Christian 
Ministry 


By W. L. Brvan, Pxu.D. 


Questions of historical continuity are not peculiar to 
the Christian Church. Institutional history is full of 
such discussions. Large fields of research are concerned 
with such matters as the emergence of the Teutonic tribe 
into the national state, the preservation of the Roman 
villa system in the early stages of feudal society and the 
relationship of parliamentary life with the body of coun- 
sellors who surrounded the early Saxon kings. It can be 
seen from such examples that when the phases of Christian 
organization today are traced back to phases of Christian 
organization in the first, second and third centuries the 
task that confronts the student is not peculiar or unusual. 
The connection between a bishop in the modern Church 
and a bishop in the early Church as a question of his- 
torical fact has to be decided on evidence of a similar 
character to that which is offered in tracing the connec- 
tion between a sheriff of an American county and a sheriff 
of an English shire in the days of the Plantagenets. 

So far it is easy to see the analogy between these two 
fields of investigation. In institutional history the 
evidence is often as scanty as it is in ecclesiastical history; 
in both cases the guidance of pure literalism must be 
avoided. The investigator needs to look beyond and be- 
hind merely verbal coincidences and draw on his imagi- 
native flair to reconstruct past conditions. In institu- 
tional history it is possible to trace the continuity of execu- 
tive power from the days of old tribalkingship. In religious 
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history one can, using identical methods, follow the avenue 
of continuity that connects the headship of the Christian 
community of Rome in the days of St. Irenaeus with the 
headship of the community in Rome in the days of St. 
Thomas a Becket. 

Just at what point do the lines of interest in institu- 
tional history diverge from the lines of interest in eccle- 
siastical history The line of divergence is critical and 
emphatic. No one proposes today to adhere to a type 
of executive power in modern constitutionalism which 
existed in the Saxon kingdom of Alfred the Great. But 
in the life of the Church there is a constant appeal for a 
more or less strict adherence and fidelity to some typical 
form of organization existing as far back as the days of 
the early Roman Empire. Even those who till lately 
bore the name of the Roman Caesar in modern European 
nationalities would have rejected the task of reviving 
in any real way the complicated forms of Roman Imperial- 
ism existing in the first three centuries of our era. Yet 
hundreds of thousands of modern Christians regard it 
as a matter to be assumed offhand that the organization 
to which they belong reproduces the characteristics of 
Church life of the Apostolic period. 

No one in the Roman communion today would be satis- 
fied with the statement that the Holy See has some of the 
powers still which were exercised by Nicholas I or Inno- 
cent III. He wishes to be assured and feels practically 
certain that the Head of his communion bears the same 
relationship to it and exercises the same rights and 
powers in controlling it as once belonged to St. Peter, 
Pope Stephen or Pope Damasus. In the Anglican com- 
munion its members are not satisfied with reflecting on 
a point which so delighted Mr. Freeman, that their bishops 
are more rightfully entitled to seats in the House of Lords 
than any of its lay members because they represent the 
Saxon Witenagemot. Anglicans wish to be assured that 
their diocesan bishops can be directly connected with 
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the organization suggested by the Acts of the Apostles 
and visibly demonstrated in the epistles of St. Igna- 
tius. 

The Evangelical communions are no less insistent on 
the need of historical continuity, although they adopt 
a selective process and eliminate certain periods of Church 
history as unimportant or perhaps deplorable. Just as 
the Pre-Raphaelite in art does not care to concern himself 
with what happened after Perugino’s favourite student 
left his master’s studio, so Evangelical Christians would 
prefer to leave untouched or at least unrelated to them- 
selves the Church of the ages of autocracy and monasti- 
cism. But this attitude does not mean that the historic 
past as a whole is to be isolated or treated as non-im- 
portant. The Evangelical Christian sees in his own con- 
gregation a replica of the communities described in St. 
Paul’s Epistles, and he would not be satisfied if he were 
told that Brownists, Anabaptists, and Waldensians 
could certainly make their spiritual home with him. 

This demand for historical continuity seems an instinc- 
tive demand in all forms of Churchmanship in all types 
of organization. To the ordinary public it is an in- 
different thing how far President Wilson, President 
Poincaré and King George may be related in a continuous 
succession with the governor of a crown province, a 
Merovingian king, or a Saxon overlord; but let any ordi- 
nary citizen become a member of a Christian Church 
and a considerable part of his religious consciousness is 
concerned with intimate and intricate questions of his- 
torical continuity. The appeal to history holds there- 
fore a peculiar place in religious consciousness. When 
justly and frankly estimated it holds that place for a 
deeper reason than the long continued existence of 
Christian organization and the achievements recorded in 
behalf of Christianity by reason of that organization. The 
national state too has its historical traditions, its long 
continued processes of evolution and adaptation. These 
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traditions are vital and prized, but after all there is noth- 
ing in the national state dependent on historical origins 
so preciously revered as the historical element in Chris- 
tian tradition and organization. 

It is not enough to say that Christianity is a historical 
religion because its Founder is a historical character. 
The same can be affirmed of the Prophet of Islam. The 
tenacity of the historical appeal in Christianity comes 
from the transcendent position assigned to Jesus Christ, 
and, secondarily, because of the position conceded 
to those immediate followers whom He selected to bear 
witness of Himself and to whom He assigned the duty 
of carrying on His work and delivering His message to 
mankind. Historically viewed the contents of His mes- 
sage and the character of this work are very much clearer 
on the basis of existing evidence than is the organization 
of the community or communities which we see engaged 
in it in the apostolic and post-apostolic age. Christians 
today of every name feel frankly and sincerely obligated 
to deliver the message and to carry on the work. There 
is here a unity of purpose and a singleness of aim. This 
is a fact which stares all observers in the face no mat- 
ter whether they are related to the Christian tradition 
sympathetically or not. There is a common desire to 
accept the leadership of Jesus Christ; there is a com- 
mon desire to do it through some common organization. 
No one believes in the superior efficacy of a new or- 
ganization. Christianity must be organized, but it must 
be organized in connection and relation with the organ- 
ization which we know from historical evidence of the 
clearest kind existed in the first and second centuries. 
The question remains, how is this relationship to be 
established, what were the essential and non-essential 
features of early Christian administration and how far 
today Christian organization not only reproduces this 
administration in external or verbal shape, but how 
far this administration works today, produces the same 
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results, exercises the same influence on character and con- 
duct as was manifestly exercised by it on the basis of his- 
torical records in the early history of the Church. 

One of the best features in the volume on the early 
history of the Church and Ministry prepared under the 
careful direction of Professor Swete! is to be found in 
its appeal to sources of information that have so largely 
remained neglected in works of this character up to the 
present time. It distinctly emphasizes the importance 
of the careful study of the Apostolic succession by Pro- 
fessor Turner to say that the essays prepared by Father 
Frere and Mr. Brightman on early forms of ordination 
and on the ministration of the sacraments should be given 
especial prominence, because in these essays one gets 
behind the purely institutional records and comes into 
touch with the vital elements in the life of the Church, 
of which institutional activities are only a feeble and in- 
direct reflection. As Father Frere points out, the early 
forms of ordination in the Church indicate little sympathy 
with merely administrative traditions or purely bureau- 
cratic analogies. “The apostolic tradition is not regarded 
in any rigid way. It is no mere mechanical succession 
that is maintained without any regard paid to exceptional 
or uncovenanted workings of the Holy Spirit of God. 
On the contrary, the Church is regarded as responsible 
for making the most of all these, as well as for finding room 
for them in the orderly method of its polity, and conse- 
crating them where necessary by its rites. But those who 
claim to be gifted and will not submit themselves to the 
Church’s arbitrament are necessarily disqualified.” The 
significance of this quotation from Father Frere should 
be impressed upon those who today are trying to dis- 
cover means of bringing together divided Christians, not 
by applying an artificial program of piecing together 

1 Essays on the Early History of the Church and Ministry. By vari- 


ous writers. Edited by H. B. Swete, D.D. Macmillan. 
2 Tbid., p. 309. 
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series of irregular blocks as in a picture puzzle, but by 
keeping as the first direction to all Christian re-or- 
ganization the need of recognizing that the administra- 
tion in the Church has been exposed to many compli- 
cated external circumstances and conditions. Names, 
be it remembered, may be changed but functions may 
continue, just as names may remain permanent but 
functions become atrophied or be transformed. Unit- 
ing this with a further passage from Mr. Brightman’s 
article, one can follow how the idea of community 
and co-operation was carried out in the public worship 
of the Early Church. ‘The central and characteristic 
action of the Church, its normal activity in relation to 
God and to its own members, was the offering of the 
Eucharist, in which its unity and fellowship found both 
expression and sustenance. And here the whole body of 
the Church acted together and in common, “every man 
giving thanks in his own order.’ The laity, outwardly 
distributed in its ranks according to sex and age, offered 
its oblations; the deacons received them and disposed 
them on the altar; the Bishop and his presbyters 
consecrated them, all laying their hands on them while 
the bishop recited the Great Thanksgiving and the laity 
added their assent in the Great Amen.’? Both these 
passages suggest something more than a technical con- 
tinuity of official names and titles. 

It can easily be seen that the predominant interest in 
the Christian community which adhered to such a norm 
of public worship was far from being concentrated on 
problems of bureaucratic control or class distinctions 
between the rights and powers of various classes of the 
faithful. 

One of the surprising features of the history of the Early 
Church is the rapidity of the changes which took place 
within its limits. These changes are evident enough in 
the early part of the Acts of the Apostles, and they seem 

$Tbid., p. 406. 
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to have continued on with a remarkable degree of elas- 
ticity during those years immediately after the death of 
the Apostles where our existing records are most obscure 
and scanty. Such a phenomenal change is especially 
notable when we are able to estimate the extraordinary 
activity and propaganda that had been accomplished by 
the Jews in all the great centres of the Roman world long 
before the days of the Apostle to the Gentiles. The sense 
of personal fellowship must have existed to a high degree 
among the early Christians, who encouraged the multi- 
form activities of ministerial service that come as a 
surprise to every reader of St. Paul’s Epistles. One asks 
why was there so much to do, and why were the instru- 
ments of ministerial service so extraordinarily multiplied 
and developed in these small communities. Yet the 
atmosphere of the early Christian records is not what 
could be called institutional. One could get more evi- 
dence, direct and indirect, of the existence of regularized 
organization from a few hundred words in a Greek city 
inscription than from the whole text of the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

The uncertainties surrounding the Church order pre- 
vailing in the Apostolic Church might be explicable when 
one takes into account that the work of conversion was 
in the hands of Jews. Organization of the kind adopted 
wherever Greek or Roman citizens gathered in groups 
could hardly have been considered. The Jews knew no 
city states: they had not founded colonies nor set up 
provincial administrations: there was no experience 
from which the early apostles could draw except the 
experience of the synagogue or the group life of some 
Jewish quarter in a Gentile community. This was a 
slender equipment to depend upon when it became 
necessary to construct an administration for the new 
religious communities. Racial distinctions could not be 
followed as in the case_of the Jews, who were glad to 
accept a local segregation under which they could 
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derive the mutual comfort of association with their 
own kinsfolk. 

The personal authority of the apostle, with no attempt 
to formulate rights or powers or to discriminate spheres 
of activity, was the controlling power in the primitive 
communities. If we knew more of the kind of organiza- 
tion usual in the synagogues, to which were attached 
many Gentile converts to Judaism, it might be possible 
to understand better the organization of the Christian 
Church. Contrasted with the size of the community and 
its necessarily restricted field of operation there appears 
to have been a strangely large number of officials with 
overlapping functions. Yet, too, there seemed, as in 
the case of Corinth, to be a state of liberty and individual- 
ism which leaves one in doubt as to the functions of any 
officials in that community. 

From St. Paul’s directions to his converts, so minute 
are they in many details, one would infer that most of 
what is today thought of as belonging to church govern- 
ment was solved by appeals to personal loyalty rather 
than by local machinery. No one person addressed, nor 
any particular group of persons presumably invested 
with particular powers, is held accountable for doing any 
one specific thing. One gathers that the predominant 
restraining influence was the personal appeal of the apostle 
who was related, by patriarchal ties, to the community 
founded by him. Nothing was defined or codified; in 
enforcing directions arguments were used, not rules 
imposed. Of course, there were certain exceptions, as in 
the case of the man mentioned by St. Paul as guilty of 
gross immorality. We do not know whether the power 
to sever the connection of such a member with the com- 
munity was in the hands of its local officers or not. 

When one reads the Pastoral Epistles one feels the 
presence there of a certain stiffening up of the bonds of 
authority, though there is not a great deal of direct evi- 
dence as to the distribution of official power or the way 
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it was exercised. The letter of St. Clement of Rome 
contains arguments for orderly restraint of a schismatic 
movement supported by references to the system of the 
Jewish commonwealth. But the analogies are obviously 
of a rhetorical nature; in other words, they are used to 
enforce respect for authority, but no information is given 
exactly as to the way the authority was to be exercised. 
It would be absurd to suppose that the Church in Corinth 
could have modelled its government after the precedents 
of the Mosaic law. 

To those who are eager to construct by hypotheses 
based on the slender amount of fact afforded by the early 
literature of the Church theories as to the hierarchical 
system followed in those days, it might well be urged 
that they are probably gratifying pure speculations far 
removed from the actual experiences of the early commu- 
nity. There was probably no strong government, no 
dignified sovereignty, no divisions of powers, no certainly 
fixed spheres of action, all of which things were the out- 
growth of problems and points of view not familiar to 
the first age of Christianity. 

Due allowance must be made for the Semitic tempera- 
ment of the leaders of the Church at this period, who 
were not even conscious of the inconsistencies that to us 
to-day seem so plain when we think of an ordered eccle- 
siastical government. Each community was in itself 
a visible embodiment of God’s Kingdom under the mys- 
tical headship of the ascended Saviour. This was the 
link which bound together all the scattered Christian 
communities. No further analysis was deemed necessary 
because, to the intense faith of the apostolic age, this 
theory was an ultimate reality. An analysis of the 
relations of superiority and subordination in the Christian 
society might well have seemed an act of disloyalty to 
Him whose near coming was looked to as an almost present 
fact. So paramount to the Christian mind was the 
appearance of the Lord and Master that it might well 
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be considered a concession to purely secular and tempo- 
rary conditions if the confusing and ill-ordered status 
originating in the circle of the immediate followers of Christ 
should be tampered with simply with a view to attain 
the kind of perfection in matters of rule that could only 
show affinity with the logical processes of thought be- 
longing to the Gentile world. 

It may well have been the bitter hostility of the Jews 
to the new communities that first forced a development 
in itself distasteful and alien. As time elapsed, outside 
certain isolated regions, such as Palestine, the Jewish 
element in the Church came to be overshadowed by con- 
verts of different training and traditions. Though the 
eastern provinces of the empire, where the first notable 
expansion of the Church took place, had been long con- 
quered by the power of Rome, there prevailed in these 
towns an autonomy, a kind of Home Rule which had been 
allowed by the conquering Romans to exist. In a way 
the ancient traditions of the Greek city state were still 
kept up under an autocratic system of centralization. 
What was more natural than that the Gentiles, who had 
accepted the Christian name, should bring with them into 
the new community the lessons of their experience in 
civic affairs? With all the reverence for the Old Testa- 
ment inculcated in them by their instructors of Semitic 
origin, the Gentile communities were intelligent enough 
to see that in matters of organization the Golden Age of 
Judaism had little to teach them. 

As contrasted with the chaos of titles and functions 
contained in St. Paul’s Epistles, the letters of St. Igna- 
tius show that in the fifty years after the death of the 
Apostle to the Gentiles a process of simplification, not 
to say elimination, had taken place. The Gentile ele- 
ment had by natural circumstances come to predominate: 
the language of St. John’s Gospel alone shows that in 
the latest written account of the ministry of Jesus hos- 
tility on the part of the Jews was the overshadowing 
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question. The whole tenor of this Gospel suggests a 
Christian community throwing off Jewish influence and 
striving to counteract the effect of Jewish propaganda. 
The traditional locality associated with the writing of 
St. John is Asia Minor, and it is no mere accident that in 
just the same locality one notes the emergence of the 
monarchical episcopate. 

It may be that the strange lateness of a definitely co- 
ordinated monarchical episcopate at Rome may have 
some connection with the predominance in the capital 
of the empire of the Jewish element in the Church, long 
after in other places the Gentiles had definitely taken 
over the leadership. There is an altogether different 
point of view in the letter of St. Clement of Rome from 
that presented by the epistles of St. Ignatius. Yet the 
actual separation in time was inconsiderable—a question 
of fifteen or twenty years. St. Clement, representing a 
Church where Jews probably predominated, writes under 
Hebraic presuppositions not employed by St. Ignatius. It 
takes subtle argumentation to prove that episcopacy in 
the later sense was established in the community in whose 
name St. Clement writes: in the case of the Ignatian 
documents argumentation equally subtle is needed to 
prove that it does not exist. 

In fact, from every letter composed by St. Ignatius, the 
monarchical episcopate “saute aux yeux.” The rough- 
hewn temporary scheme of Church government, the 
natural product of the apostolic founders, to whom not 
only the axioms of political theory were foreign, but whose 
very training and tradition made them obtuse to the 
facts of political life, was being subjected to a process 
of filing down and grinding away of excrescences de- 
manded by converts of a more practical type of intelli- 
gence. No more recondite grounds may be looked for 
when one seeks to discover the why and the wherefore of 
the monarchical episcopate. Of course, bishops were not 
created by the men of the age in which St. Ignatius and 
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St. Polycarp lived—they are of apostolic origin. But the 
status of a bishop is one thing: his functions are another. 

Things moved rapidly in the early age of the Church; 
conservatism had not yet come to be a part of religious 
life. The order of the apostolic age passed away without 
break orsign of discontinuity into amore co-ordinated sys- 
tem, with new problems and new ways of meeting them. 
The years had passed, leaving few behind who had been 
on actual terms of personal intercourse with those who 
had been eye-witnesses of the individual deeds and sayings 
of the ministry of Jesus. As we see from the writings of 
St. Ignatius, teaching, warning against incorrect presen- 
tations of the faith, were uppermost in the minds of 
those now placed in positions of leadership. 

Scanty as are the records, no one can fail to note the 
changed orientation. There was much that St. Paul 
wrote that could only be understood by men and wo- 
men directly trained in a Jewish environment or ex- 
posed to Jewish influence for a long term of years. St. 
Luke obviously did not write for this class, who rejoiced 
in the word-play of rabbinical dialectic, but then he com- 
posed his Gospel and his Book of Acts for a friendly 
Gentile inquirer. The letters of St. Ignatius are for a 
community that only knows Judaism as an enemy. It 
was a Gentile community, to whom probably Hebrew 
dialectic would have been incomprehensible, but also it 
may be fairly said that the clear-cut references to an 
ordered government in the letters of St. Ignatius would 
have been regarded as naive unessentials by those who 
appreciated the Epistle to the Romans. 

Remembering how fragile all hypotheses are—where 
the earliest age of the Church is concerned they have 
almost the evanescence of soap bubbles: therefore, the 
suggestions made hitherto must be regarded as merely 
tentative. But they are not much worse in this respect 
than many of the traditional affirmations regarding the 
government of the early Church, which so often represent 
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a reading back into an earlier century the resultant of 
convictions and institutions that certainly originated at 
a later period. 

The old figure of the Platonic cave, in which the dwellers 
in its darkened atmosphere take for reality the moving 
shadows penetrating within from the outside light, is 
most appropriate to appeal to in valuing the speculations 
of the critic who, in trying to reconstruct exactly what 
happened in early days of Church history, has under- 
taken a task far more hazardous than the reconstruction 
worked out by the scientist of some extinct animal from 
a fossil fragment. Human nature, individual and collec- 
tive, under unusual influences, cannot be measured: 
nor can the conventional lines of social structures be 
used for guidance with finality. Old words were used 
in new senses: new forms came into being on old ground- 
work which was superseded. Let it be noted that critical 
reconstruction has the uncertainty of past prediction. 
We can see the waves, but the molecules of movement es- 
cape the range of observation. 

St. Paul speaks definitely of apostles, prophets and 
teachers. As opposed to the activities of the local 
community these represented the authoritative aims of 
the Church as a whole, but it appears that a hard and 
fast distinction between their functions can hardly be 
established. In the apostolate of St. Paul we see all 
three combined. The instructions to Timothy give 
indications of a differentiation, although the exercise 
of his office is not locally confined. In the Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles we see the continuance of an aposto- 
late, because this unique document gives us a picture of 
Church life far from the great centres of population. 
Prophets are mentioned as being found in Asia as late 
as the middle of the second century. As late as the third 
century there was a definite class of “teachers” in Egypt 
and Africa. The local community in large cities naturally 
became the predominant element to be considered. 
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The time of planting and watering had come to an 
end. 

The bishop was the leader in the local community. As 
the representatives of the Church as a whole passed away, 
their functions of teaching and admonition devolved into 
the hands of the bishop. He may always have been in 
charge of what might be called the services, i. e., he offered 
the prayers and presided at the administration of the 
Eucharist. From now on, i. e., from the time to which 
the writings of St. Ignatius belong, he directed the 
community: the relationship was largely personal. It 
was the community which was the visible form of God’s 
kingdom on earth: the bishop was of it, not outside it, 
as a superior ruling over subjects, but as one whose deeds 
of service enabled it to keep the norm of faith and prac- 
tice as these had been received. St. Ignatius compares 
the bishop to Christ or God, and the presbyters to the 
Apostles. 

What to us seems exaggerated and artificial, because 
the elements of absolutism were not present to the 
thought of these early days, was a figure of a perfected 
pastoral relation, “I am among you as one that serveth.” 
Adherence to the bishop was taught as the method by 
which solidarity was to be preserved: nothing was so 
much dreaded as a schism. The Christians of the second 
century realized how necessary it was to keep an unbroken 
front in the face of the hostility of secular rulers and to 
meet the changes of active Jewish intrigues and the 
attractive combination of Oriental philosophy and theos- 
ophy known as Gnosticism. In these first centuries of 
the Church, wherever we meet the names Bishops, Priests 
and Deacons, they are always officers of a single commu- 
nity. The diocese of the later period of the Church as a 
sphere of administration controlled by a bishop is un- 
known. 

City communities made up the Church. If communi- 
ties arose in the country districts they were either con- 
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nected with the city or they were organized in some small 
isolated place with a bishop as their head. Home rule 
was accepted as the normal status: there is no evidence 
that mere members counted, that larger sized groups con- 
trolled the smaller. Yet this did not mean isolation. 
All the communities, as we see from the personal style 
of the letters written by St. Ignatius to other Churches, 
recognized the existence of a strong bond of union. It 
was not a question of administration or the pressure of 
direct authority exercised through officials, rather it 
was due to the common recognition of all that there 
was the same faith, widely though they were separated 
from one another. This sense of kinship is best realized 
when compared to-day with the sense of allegiance to a 
political party within the bounds of a single country, 
or the solid assurance of a common basis of fellowship 
that brings together physical scientists, medical {men, 
historians, archaeologists in great international congresses. 
This feeling of solidarity was strengthened by the 
common necessity felt everywhere of opposing Gnosti- 
cism. It won expression in the use of the words “‘Catholic 
Church,”’ a term which includes both the idea of wide 
dispersion and a common community. It is altogether 
in contrast with the later adopted designations of Chris- 
tianity, where the sense of solidarity is impaired by the 
addition of words referring to national or racial distine- 
tions, or even more by expressions indicating a complacent 
satisfaction in the divisions of Christians themselves. 
Gnosticism, as I have said, was the common foe; its 
speculations were attractive because of the mystery 
surrounding them; there was a decided intellectual 
appeal also, which was bound to affect Greek-speaking 
peoples who, after losing their political independence, were 
satisfied with an acknowledged supremacy of culture. 
Gnosticism could not possibly be “Catholic,” simply 
because its teachers, even if they did not oppose one 
another, followed different lines of thought and showed 
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the independence characteristic of a presentation of 
religion in which the intellectual element receives exag- 
gerated emphasis. This ideal unity in the Church was 
its most cherished asset, and it helps to explam many 
things about the stability and growth of the Christian 
community which seem to later ages incomprehensible, 
except on the supposition that a strong authoritative 
leadership had been already established. 

But solid foundations were secured in other ways. 
Christianity became firmly established first in the great 
commercial centres on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
i. e., in Antioch, Alexandria, the coast cities of Asia Minor, 
such as Ephesus and Smyrna. From these places it spread 
along the lines of communication to the interior, and it 
was this economic relationship of superiority or depend- 
ence that created first of all the connections between 
adjacent groups of Christians. In the larger centres 
hospitality, material and religious, was offered to those 
who came from other communities, as they were forced 
to pass from one place to another in connection with their 
commercial interests. 

Questions connected with matters of. faith or local 
discipline would naturally be referred to the older com- 
munities by the Christians grouped in other places, who 
had owed the origin of their own Church to some founder 
or founders from elsewhere. It is not always necessary 
to assume that geographical nearness established this 
close relationship; trade routes were often the chain 
which bound Christian communities together, as we see 
in the case of the Church of Southern Gaul, which looked 
to Asia Minor as its nearest associate rather than to 
Christian communities much closer geographically. The 
more important communities in the great centres of 
population were in constant mutual intercourse; develop- 
ment in all followed generally the same lines. The lit- 
erature that was being produced in one place was soon 
made readily accessible elsewhere. 
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It was this atmosphere of common interests, common 
points of view, common traditions that gave unity to 
the Catholic Church of the first age and not a bureau- 
cratic or hierarchical system of Church administration. 
In order to understand the situation one must keep firmly 
in view that the question of government was local; 
there was no debating about Episcopacy, or Presbyte- 
rianism, or Congregationalism, or Papalism. When St. 
Ignatius was exalting the Episcopal functions he had not 
in mind other groups of Christians who were Presbyte- 
rians: divisions on questions of ministerial order are not 
mentioned. His admonitions were directed against fac- 
tional tendencies in the one community at Antioch. 
Those who were following independent lines, irrespective 
of the obligations of personal loyalty to the bishop, 
the leader of the community, were not planning to 
organize a community with some other kind of 
ministry. 

Even the Gnostics had bishops of their own, and the 
conflict with Gnosticism did not involve difference about 
the ministry, or, indeed, any questions of Church govern- 
ment; they were charged with misrepresenting the apos- 
tolic traditions of the Church, and the fact that their 
groups of adherents had bishops also at their head had 
not the slightest influence on the controversy. Personal 
precedence of one bishop over another was equally un- 
known, simply because the bishop was so closely identified 
with the community. As this is true, the term “‘monarchi- 
cal episcopate” must be taken not literally but only as 
a convenient label. The bishop was not a monarch: in 
fact, the word that Justin Martyr in the middle of the 
second century used to make his position intelligible 
to non-Christian readers was “‘president.” 

The elasticity which marks the early age of the Church 
in its administration, it is commonly held, was abandoned 
in the centuries when western Christendom had to deal 
with the problem of the new races and nationalities that 
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covered the face of Europe. Undoubtedly the present 
prominence of problems of organization in modern Chris- 
tianity is due to this long disciplinary experience. State 
organization was transformed and disintegrated during 
the period of the barbarian conquest; the organization 
of the Church survived, not only unimpaired but endowed 
with a vitality strong enough to deal with problems and 
conditions on a far larger scale and with far more compli- 
cations than in any preceding centuries of its history. 
Modern Christianity is the product of these ages of 
institutional life, ages in which institutionalism seemed 
frequently to have subordinated other interests. Yet with 
all the rigidity of this period, in which no one questioned 
the continuity of historic order in the ministry, there 
was absolute freedom in using the ministry for the pur- 
poses of Church life, and there was no demand to keep 
up stereotyped methods of perpetuating ministerial func- 
tions. It was still the needs of the communities rather 
than the claims of ministerial tradition which held sway 
in the consciousness of Christendom. 

How far this principle was carried may be seen in the 
Celtic Church, where Christianity had to adapt itself 
not to a city community but to tribal life. Church organ- 
ization adapted itself to the conditions of tribalism; the 
historic ministry was of course preserved, but it was sub- 
merged in a new type of institutionalism which would 
have seemed nothing short of extraordinary if judged by 
the standards of the Christianity of the Roman Empire 
of the fourth and fifth centuries. The primary place 
in the community was assigned to the heads of monastic 
institutions; the authority and the pastoral relations of 
the bishop were in a state of atrophy. So strange was 
this transformation that it would be hard to apply to 
the episcopate of the Celtic Church the phraseology 
which surrounds it in the epistles of St. Ignatius. Among 
Celtic Christians the city bishop or the diocesan bishop 
was an impossibility; there were no cities, there were 
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no dioceses; society was in a primitive state unknown 
within the limits of the civilized world of classical an- 
tiquity, and yet the Church maintained its historic or- 
ganization in a shape elastic enough to meet strange and 
novel conditions. 

Similar freedom in dealing with ministerial authority 
may be seen in the great monastic communities of the 
Middle Ages; many of them were international organ- 
izations exempted from the jurisdiction of the bishop in 
its diocesan form. Nothing could be more unlike the 
intimate pastoral relation between the early Christian 
bishop and his flock than the aloofness and the inde- 
pendence of a monasticinstitution in a mediaeval diocese 
in relation to the diocese. As a matter of fact the 
monastic orders did a work in the Middle Ages which 
local bishops either alone or federated could not conceive- 
ably have done, and the exemption of monastic orders 
from episcopal jurisdiction, just as the exemption of med- 
jaeval universities from episcopal jurisdiction, was an 
indication that the Church refused to be hampered in 
doing new kinds of work by old traditional fetters. 

One great blunder of the revolutionary period of the 
Church in the sixteenth century was a refusal to see 
not only the value but the essential value of corporate 
unity in the Christian system, and along with this the 
necessity of perpetuating the elasticity of earlier ages 
of Church history. An iron-handed rigidity has been 
inherited from the Reformation; the unity of the Church 
has been placed in a subordinate position, its organization 
has been so elevated that any stereotyped function is 
regarded as of such vital importance that the unity of 
the Church must be sacrificed to preserve it. This is 
nothing short of a reversal of the New Testament posi- 
tion. Stated frankly and briefly, we know much more 
about our Lord’s emphasis upon the brotherhood and the 
unity of His followers than we do about the organization 
that prevailed among those followers. This instinctive 
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subordination of administrative life to the purpose of 
Christ’s desire to keep humanity to the ideal of brother- 
hood prevailed through many centuries of Christian 
history; at the Reformation it was lost through partisan- 
ship, through the belief that people would be better off 
if they did not associate with those whose moral or 
intellectual standard they regarded as inferior to their 
own. It is hard to see where there is any Christian 
foundation for this conviction. . 

The future today seems to lie in a different direction; 
the Christian world has learnt the lesson of isolation, and 
the demand today is for brotherly consideration, for giving 
the benefit of the doubt where mistakes and errors have 
been made. Least of all can one find today ground for 
any one communion sitting in judgment upon any other 
communion; the actual division of the Church makes 
such sitting in judgment an artificial act. Disciplinary 
methods in accomplishing unity are out of place. One 
knows they are out of place because all communions of 
Christians have borne witness through their aspirations, 
their deeds and their standards of life that they have not 
wished consciously to misrepresent before the world the 
sacred content of Christ’s message. 

This diversity of witness is a precious possession and 
it implies a freedom essentially involved in the conception 
of a Catholic Church. This freedom must be maintained 
through a community of co-operation. To desire to 
suppress it would be to impair the reservoir of religious 
energy which must find many channels of expression. 
Diocesanism may be as inadequate to the Church as 
parochialism. The historic ministry is a fact, and through 
it is preserved a line of continuity which answers the 
instinctive demand for an unbroken and visible institu- 
tional life which as we have seen has a large and natural 
place in the social Christian conscience. Its foundation 
and the temper through which it must be kept intact are 
expressed with extreme cogency and simplicity in words 
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used by Bishop Gore as an introduction to The Mission 
of the Church: 


“Tf we believe what the primitive Church and the New Testament 
documents do, as it seems to me, come near to forcing us to believe— 
that our Lord founded a visible Church, and that this Church with 
her creed and scriptures, ministry and sacraments, is the instrument 
which He has given us to use, our course is clear. We must devote 
our energies to making the Church adequate to the divine intention— 
as strong in principle, as broad in compass, as loving in spirit, as 
our Lord intended her to be.’ 


*Pp. iv Vv. 
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The Church and the Ministry 


By 
Tur Most Rev. Henry LowruEr CiarkKE, D.D., D.C.L. 
Archbishop of Melbourne. 


A new treatise on this subject, which has been expected 
for some years, has at last appeared,' and I essay to show 
how far it furthers the cause of Church Re-union. The 
genesis of the book is stated in the preface. In 1910, 
Dr. J. M. Wilson, Canon of Worcester, in preaching 
before the University of Cambridge, made an appeal for 
a fresh examination of the questions which “‘gather round 
the origin and early development of episcopacy and the 
nature and degree of the sanction which it possesses.” 
Dr. Wilson added many other things in which he called 
for a general survey of the government and doctrine of 
the whole Church. Upon this appeal the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Dr. Davidson) acted and invited Dr. Swete 
to collect and state in as precise a form as possible the 
latest results of scholarly research on the subject. The 
choice was wisely made. Dr. Swete ranks with Bishop 
Lightfoot as one of the ripest and best fruits of Cambridge 
theological thought in the nineteenth century. His 
love of truth, his patient investigation of all the facts of 
history, and the calm and dispassionate statement of 
his conclusions have given him an unique position of 
authority. With the modesty which was the admiration 
of all who knew him, he resolved not to undertake the 
task himself, but to call to his aid representative scholars 


‘Essays on the Early History of the Church and Ministry. By 
various writers. Edited by H. B. Swete, D. D. Macmillan. 
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from Cambridge, Oxford, and Dublin, whose names would 
be a guarantee for breadth of knowledge and accuracy in 
detail. Three of these, Drs. Mason, Armitage Robinson, 
and Frere were chosen from Cambridge, two, Drs. Turner 
and Brightman, from Oxford, and one, Dr. Bernard, from 
Dublin. The writers of the essays therefore represent 
three ancient universities. Dr. Swete’s own contribu- 
tion is confined to the modest preface which sums up the 
main conclusions. We are not to assume, however, that 
this was his only share. His was the guiding mind and 
inspiring leadership which for long years regulated the 
production of the essays. For the last six or seven 
years of his life he watched anxiously over their progress. 
The preface was the last piece of literary work which came 
from his pen, and whilst he hoped to be spared to see the 
publication of the book, he knew, at the time of his 
death in May, 1917, that the magnum opus was ready 
and would go forth as his parting message of faith and 
hope to the whole Church of the Living God. 

As I proceed to give some idea of what the Essays con- 
tain, I feel my inadequacy for my task. They survey 
extensive fields of history; they weigh evidences and cor- 
rect unjust conclusions. I find nowhere any note of 
triumph over an opponent, and no attempt to win by 
the partial methods of controversy. Even the deductions 
which may be drawn from the facts stated are sparingly 
used. “Canon Wilson’s appeal lay to history,” says Dr. 
Swete, “‘and to history we have gone.” The essayists 
have no scheme of Church Re-union. They were asked 
to search out a period of early Church History, and to 
set down its testimony to certain questions of government 
and doctrine. This they have done, and the volume is 
humbly submitted in the hope that it may in some meas- 
ure promote the cause of truth and peace. 

With the devotion of English Churchmen they submit 
their labours to their Fathers in God, who, in their 
office, are called upon to lead in the harder task of guard- 
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ing faith and order. Amongst the Bishops of the English 
Church to-day are to be found men of deep learning and 
varied knowledge, but the majority of them are men of 
action who will gladly accept the aid thus offered and 
follow the lead of wisdom and knowledge. 

Dr. Swete guardedly expresses the scope and purpose 
of what is provided. He says that “to those who turn 
to the early history of the Church with the expectation 
of finding these ready-made solutions of present difficulties, 
such results as have been specified will be disappointing,” 
and again, “Each age of the Church must live its own 
life and deal with its own problems, following to a great 
extent the lead of circumstances which offer in fact a 
divine guidance for the shaping of its course.” 


Conceptions of the Church in Early Times 


Dr. Mason has discussed this question at length, and 
shown that Primitive Christianity recognized no invisible 
Church on earth as distinct from the visible society of the 
baptized. 

Clement of Alexandria discriminates between the actual 
Church and the ideal. He speaks of the “heavenly 
Church” and “the spiritual Church” not as something 
different from the Church on earth and existing on earth 
side by side with this, but as part of the same Church 
freed from earthly restrictions. The one is the Church 
militant here on earth, the other the Church triumphant 
in heaven. The term Churches is freely used in the New 
Testament, e. g., Churches of Macedonia or Galatia or 
Asia. We have indeed the phrase the Church in a certain 
house. These descriptive phrases did not convey the 
idea of an organization complete in itself, but in their 
several parts were ideally assemblies locally representing 
the whole divine society. As the organization of the 
Church grew and developed these several parts came to 
be spoken of in terms of the whole, and the Church came to 
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be known as Catholic, 7. ¢., Universal, as opposed to in- 
dividual or particular or local. Then each baptized 
member came to be known as a Catholic member 
in virtue of his baptism. I quote Dr. Hort’s words in 
his Christian Ecclesia: 


“The Members which make up the One Ecclesia are not communi- 
ties but individual men. The One Ecclesia includes all members of 
all partial Ecclesiae; but its relations to them all are direct, not medi- 
ate. . . . There is no indication that St. Paul regarded the conditions 
of membership in the universal Ecclesia as differing from the condi- 
tions of membership in the partial local Ecclesiae. Membership of 
a local Ecclesia was obviously visible and external, and we have no 
evidence that St. Paul regarded membership of the universal Ecclesia 
as invisible and exclusively spiritual, and as shared by only a limited 
number of the members of the external Ecclesiae, those, namely, 
whom God had chosen out of the great mass and ordained to life, 
those whose faith in Christ was a genuine and true faith. What 
very plausible grounds could be urged for this distinction was to be 
seen in later generations: but it seems to me incompatible with 
any reasonable interpretation of St. Paul’s words.” 


The unity of the whole Church was guarded as a sacred 
thing, and yet in many smaller matters men as now 
thought differently. St. Augustine in summing up a 
controversy says: “‘He saw and thought that men could 
think differently without loss to charity.”” Dr. Mason 
ends his article with the words: “However far back the 
history is traced, no date can be assigned however 
roughly for the appearance of Catholicism in the Church. 
The Church was Catholic from the outset.” 


The Christian Ministry in the Apostolic 
and Sub-Apostolic Periods 


In reading this eirenicon, the keenest eyes will be turned 
upon the chapter which deals with the origin and develop- 
ment of the Christian ministry. The task of examining 
these has been entrusted to Dr. Armitage Robinson. 
In his preface Dr. Swete warns the reader that few facts 
of which no notice has been taken previously emerge 
from the enquiry. The Didache or Teaching of the Twelve 
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Apostles has now lost the fascination of its first discovery. 
Its trustworthiness as a historical monument has even 
been called in question and at the best its testimony is 
local and its date uncertain. 

Dr. Robinson therefore has travelled over familiar 
ground, nor has he neglected the results arrived at fifty 
years ago by Bishop Lightfoot. Rather, the summary of. 
all he has to say is contained in the statement that Bishop 
Lightfoot’s account of the origin of the Episcopate is 
reaffirmed. He writes many wise words about the 
recent frequent use of the words “‘Charisma”’ and 
“Charismatic.”” He asks that the latter should be 
abandoned by scholars and adds that much mischievous 
confusion would be avoided if they would refuse to 
specialize the former. The new word “charismatic” is 
used to emphasize direct endowment by God Himself 
without human mediation, and it is added, “‘of the two 
passages in the Pastoral Epistles in which ‘charisma’ 
occurs, it is hardly necessary to say more here than that 
the ‘charisma’ is an endowment for ministerial work 
which is initiated by the laying on of hands.” 

On the general question of types of ministries which 
have been advocated and about which so much has been 
written since the appearance of the Didache, Dr. Robinson 
says: 

“This theory of a ‘charismatic’ ministry of Apostles, Prophets, 
and Teachers, belonging to the Church in general and exercising 
authority over any community which they might visit or in which they 
might choose to settle down, superseding the local officials who yet 
wait in the background ready to inherit the highest honours when 
‘charismata’ become rare and at last altogether cease, is an exceedingly 
attractive theory. It does not indeed throw any fresh light upon 
the most interesting problem of the post-apostolic age, the develop- 
ment of the monarchical episcopate; but it offers an intelligible 
account of the condition of many churches in which that develop- 
ment may have been for some time delayed, and it provides a unifying 
element after the great Apostles are gone, which may help to explain 
the general uniformity which ultimately prevailed throughout the 
widely separated communities of the universal Church. It is not 


open to objection on the ground that it conflicts with any reasonable 
view of the early history of the official ministry, such for example 
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as Bishop Lightfoot’s: for though it relegates that ministry for a 
time to a somewhat humble position, it only delays the process by 
which it attained its full honours. If the theory is to be dismissed, 
it can only be for the reason that the evidence on which it has been 
made to rest breaks down altogether on cross-examination.” 


It is unnecessary to enlarge on Bishop Lightfoot’s con- 
clusions upon the origin of the Ministry which can be 
stated thus—Episcopacy sprang by development out 
of the order of Presbyters. St. John the Evangelist 
gave permanence, definiteness, and stability to an office 
which already existed in germ. If this be granted the 
historic Episcopate is carried back to Apostolic authority. 
A few other words of his may be added because they 
speak of the ever present power in the Church to pro- 
vide for emergencies as they arise: 


“In the investigation just concluded I have endeavoured to trace 
the changes in the relative position of the first and second orders 
of the ministry, by which the power was gradually concentrated in 
the hands of the former. Such a development involves no new prin- 
ciple and must be regarded chiefly in its practical bearings. It is 
plainly competent for the Church at any given time to entrust 
a particular office with larger powers, as the emergency may require. 
And, though the grounds on which the independent authority of the 
episcopate was at times defended may have been false or exaggerated, 
no reasonable objection can be taken to later forms of ecclesiastical 
polity because the measure of power accorded to the bishop does not 
remain exactly the same as in the Church of the subapostolic ages.” 


Apostolic Succession 


The question of Apostolic succession has been entrusted 
to Dr. C. H. Turner, Lay Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Dr. Turner’s status as an authority on Church 
History is assured throughout the English speaking 
world, and his selection by Dr. Swete is a proof that the 
English Church in matters of learning knows no distinc- 
tion between clergyman and layman. His primary 
concern is with the doctrine, not in its ultimate but in 
its earliest stage, as it was asserted in the controversy 
with Gnosticism. Apostolic Succession is shown to 
emerge in history under the pressure of the same dangers 
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as those which called forth the emphasis on Apostolic 
Scriptures and the Apostolic Creed. The first powers of 
Gnosticism meet us in the New Testament books, and so 
long as any of the original Apostles survived no one could 
question their authority as exponents of Christian tradi- 
tion. In the course of a few generations much was 
changed. In the second century of our era Gnosticism 
possessed so much vitality, and had so much attractive- 
ness in its Christianized forms that it made a serious bid 
for the religious leadership of the world. Gnosticism 
also claimed a secret tradition derived from the Apostles. 
It was then that the defenders of the Christian faith had 
to appeal to the historical continuity of their teaching. 
This they did by pointing to Churches where by the 
universal knowledge of that time the Bishops could show 
an unbroken succession in their offices from Apostolic 
founders. This guaranteed an unbroken tradition of 
Apostolic teaching in matters of faith. The Apostolic 
succession of doctrine was made to rest upon the un- 
doubted and recognized succession of the Bishops in the 
greater Sees. This principle of unbroken succession with 
the same faith assuredly led in time to the further ques- 
tion of the validity of non-Catholic sacraments. The 
discussion arose around the validity of baptism, but the 
arguments were equally applicable to other sacraments. 
St. Cyprian and St. Augustine are the representatives 
of the two extreme positions. The latter allows the more 
latitude of belief. He teaches that though the sacra- 
ments be administered by wicked men within or heretics 
and schismatics without they are in either case really and 
completely administered. It will be seen that only 
inferentially does this reasoning apply to Holy Orders, and 
they do not come immediately into the subject under 
discussion. Dr. C. H. Turner shows there have been 
rival communions with rival Bishops, which did not 
scruple to unchurch each other. Out of much which is 
illuminating on this subject and of supreme importance 
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in the discussion of Church Union to-day, I give only one 
or two sentences which sum up the meaning of many 
illustrations. “We may assume as almost axiomatic 
that whatever the differences of theory about the recogni- 
tion of non-catholic sacraments, recognition was in fact 
never given save where what was done outside the 
Church was done in the same manner and with the same 
general belief in the meaning of the act as it was done 
within the Church.” 


The Cyprianic Doctrine of the Ministry 


This subject is dealt with by Dr. Bernard, Archbishop 
of Dublin. Those acquainted with Cyprian’s writings 
have no doubt as to his chief conclusions. In his treatise 
on the unity of the Church he asserted continuously 
that union with the collective episcopate was the essen- 
tial matter. It was inevitable that the controversy which 
has centred round some passages in this treatise should 
be considered. Archbishop Benson, in his work on 
Cyprian, exhibits one passage with certain portions 
printed in italics and shows that the sense and grammar 
run smoothly without these sentences. His conclusion 
is that every italicized word is a forgery. For this con- 
clusion he gives abundant evidence. Archbishop Bernard 
is equally emphatic in declaring against the genuineness 
of the disputed text, saying amongst other things that 
“mrima facie its argument is quite unlike anything 
which Cyprian says elsewhere. The assertion made at 
the close, that whoever deserts the See of Peter deserts 
the Church of Christ, is an assertion which it would have 
been wholly inconsistent for Cyprian to have made at 
any stage of his career. His unchanging doctrine is 
that the unity of the Church is to be found in the con- 
sensus of the collective Episcopate and not necessarily 
in communion with the Roman See.”’ Whilst contend- 
ing that internal evidence concurs with manuscript 
authority in rejecting the whole of the disputed passages, 
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he speaks less strongly than Archbishop Benson on the 
subject of their origin. He says that it is quite un- 
necessary to speak of deliberate forgery and suggests 
that they were originally marginal references added to 
the manuscript as explanatory of subsequent theories 
and that they became incorporated in the text without 
any dishonest intention, and concludes that however 
they may have originated they ought not now to be 
regarded as part of Cyprian’s true text. In this con-— 
clusion he adds that he is supported by the view of Dr. 
Hugo Koch, a Roman Catholic scholar, in his work 
Cyprian and the Roman Primacy (Leipzig, 1910). 

Following the line of argument taken by other writers 
of these Essays, Dr. Bernard ends his contribution by 
saying: ‘‘No attempt has been made in this short study 
either to defend or to assail Cyprian’s doctrine of the 
Christian Ministry. My purpose has been wholly ex- 
pository and historical, and therefore I have thought it 
best to give Cyprian’s teaching as far as possible in his 
own words. . . . We cannot drop him out of the 
Christian tradition merely because his teachings happen 
to be inconvenient. His attitude to Rome is not that 
of the Western Church in the Middle Ages. But it has a 
lesson for later times. . . . No writer of early days 
more clearly shows that to be Catholic is not necessarily 
to be Roman.” 

The remaining essays I may not for reasons of space 
approach at the present time. They raise some new 
questions and require separate treatment. I add some- 
thing belonging to our own times and our hopes. This 
work on the Church and Ministry which will bear the 
name of Dr. Swete, though he is its editor only, has been 
issued into the world of ecclesiastical thought under cir- 
cumstances of expectation and with the imprimatur of 
great authorities. It will have all the influence which 
belongs to deep learning, sincere investigation, and the 
spirit of charity, which neither thinks nor speaks any evil. 
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Bishop Lightfoot’s Essay arose from the necessity under 
which he felt himself to give in his commentary an 
interpretation of the words of S. Paul, “With the Bishops 
and Deacons,”’ in his Epistle to the Philippians. It has 
stood for fifty years as the work of one great mind. For 
many years after its publication the Bishop received from 
English scholars so many letters of criticism and protest 
that, as I have learnt from one of his domestic chaplains, 
he had ready a printed reply summarizing his conclusions 
which was sent in the place of argument or defence. 
This latest work on the Ministry will appeal to minds 
which have learnt and unlearnt many things. A joint 
conference in England appointed by the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, and the Commission of the 
Free Churches in England has agreed upon important 
conclusions. I give a portion of these in full because of 
their historical value: ; 


The Historic Episcopate 


“In suggesting the conditions under which this visible unity 
might be realized, we desire to set aside for the present the abstract 
discussion of the origin of the Episcopate historically, or its authority 
doctrinally, and to secure for that discussion when it comes, as it 
must come, at the Conference an atmosphere congenial not to con- 
troversy, but to agreement. This can be done only by facing the 
actual situation in order to discover if any practical proposals could 
be made that would bring the Episcopal and non-Episcopal Com- 
munions nearer to one another. Further, the proposals are offered 
not as a basis for immediate action, but for the sympathetic and 
generous consideration of all the Churches. The first fact which we 
agree to acknowledge is that the position of Episcopacy in the 
greater part of Christendom as the recognized organ of the unity 
and continuity of the Church is such that the members of the Epis- 
copal Churches ought not to be expected to abandon it im assenting 
to any basis of reunion. The second fact which we agree to acknowl- 
edge is that there are a number of Christian Churches not accepting 
the Episcopal Order which have been used by the Holy Spirit in His 
work of enlightening the world, converting sinners, and perfecting 
saints. They came into being through reaction from grave abuses 
in the Church at the time of their origin, and were led in response 
to fresh apprehensions of Divine truth to give expression to certain 
types of Christian experience, aspiration, and fellowship, and to 
secure rights of the Christian people which had been neglected or 
denied. In view of these two facts, if the visible unity so much 
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desired within the Church, and so necessary for the testimony and 
influence of the Church in the world, is ever to be realized, it is impera- 
tive that the Episcopal and non-Episcopal Communions shall ap- 
proach one another, not by the method of human compromise, but 
in correspondence with God’s own way of reconciling differences 
in Christ Jesus. What we desire to see is not grudging concession, 
but a willing acceptance for the common enrichment of the united 
Church of the wealth distinctive of each.” 


The Necessary Conditions of Reunion 


“Looking as frankly and as widely as possible at the whole situa- 
tion, we desire with a due sense of responsibility to submit for the 
serious consideration of all the parts of a divided Christendom what 
seem to us the necessary conditions of any possibility of reunion: 
That continuity with the historic Episcopacy should be effectively 
preserved. That, in order that the rights and responsibilities of the 
whole Christian community in the government of the Church may 
be adequately recognized, the Episcopate should reassume a con- 
stitutional form, both as regards the method of the election of the 
Bishop as by clergy and people, and the method of government 
after election. It is perhaps necessary that we should call to mind 
that such was the primitive ideal and practice of Episcopacy, and it 
so remains in many Episcopal Communions to-day. That acceptance 
of the fact of Episcopacy and not any theory as to its character 
should be all that is asked for. We think that this may be the more 
easily taken for granted as the acceptance of any such theory is not 
now required of ministers of the Church of England. It would, no 
doubt, be necessary, before any arrangement for corporate reunion 
could be made, to discuss the exact functions which it may be agreed 
to recognize as belonging to the Episcopate, but we think this can be 
left to the future.” | 


The Maintenance of Continuity 


The acceptance of Episcopacy on these terms should not involve 
any Christian community in the necessity of disowning its past, 
but should enable all to maintain the continuity of their witness 
and influence as heirs and trustees of types of Christian thought, 
life, and order, not only of value to themselves, but of value to the 
Church as a whole. Accordingly, we hope and desire that each of 
these Communions will bring its own distinctive contribution not 
only to the common life of the Church, but also to its methods of 
organization, and that all that is true in the experience and testimony 
of the unitmg Communions will be conserved to the Church. Within 
such a recovered unity we should agree in claiming that the legitimate 
freedom of prophetic ministry should be carefully preserved, and in 
anticipating that many customs and institutions which have been 
developed in separate communities may be preserved within the larger 
unity of which they have come to form a part.” 
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The Moderator of the General Assembly of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland (Dr. James Cooper) in a lecture 
delivered in the Crypt of S. Paul’s Cathedral, London, in 
April, 1918, has contributed a remarkable addition to 
the cause of Church Union: 


“He outlined the course of the recent union negotiations between 
the two great Scottish Presbyterian Churches, which he believed 
had stimulated a desire for a wider union, namely, with the Scottish 
Episcopal Church and the Church of England. The outlook had 
changed enormously in recent years, and it was now possible to say 
that representative men in Scotland in all three Churches had been 
able to look with favour on the outline of a tentative scheme whereby 
this wide and far-reaching union might be affected. Under such a 
scheme Episcopalians would accept the Presbyterian system of 
Ecclesiastical Courts, which coexisted with Episcopacy in Scotland 
in the seventeenth century at times that Episcopalians looked back 
to as parts of their own history; Presbyterians would accept Episco- 
pal Consecration for constant Moderators of Synod, who would 
take part in future Ordinations and be practically Diocesan Bishops. 
An arrangement could be made for the period of transition to safe- 
guard the rights of conscience on both sides. Episcopalians would 
not have to accept Sacraments at the hands of those whose Orders 
they doubted, and Presbyterians would not be required to deny 
the reality of their experiences in things spiritual. In some such way 
as this effect could be given to the resolution of the last Lambeth 
Conference, which suggested that an approach to negotiations on 
the lines of the precedents of 1610 might be made if opportunity 
offered.” 


A volume of Lectures on The Church and The Sacra- 
ments by Dr. Forsyth, (Congregational) Dean of the 
Faculty of Theology in the University of London, is 
significant of much. Written in the noblest spirit of 
Christian charity, it is a strong pleading for union and 
catholicity. It insists upon the sacramental nature of the 
Ministry, and claims that the Minister of the Gospel 
speaks with an authority from above, and not as an officer 
of a congregation. 


“It is often said that the ministry is there for the sake of decency 
and order in the Church. That is, it is a matter of convenience. 
But this view is only partial. If it is made the whole it is a levelling 
and unworthy view—like the Zwinglianism which makes the Supper 
a mere memorial, or like the historicism which reduces the Bible 
from a sacrament to a document. No wonder the ministry is lightly 
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treated if it is viewed as a mere convenience, like a chairman, as the 
proposer of the adoption of the divine report. And in quarters it 1s 
so viewed. Somie preaching is like proposing the health of the gospel. 
Some prayer is like moving a vote of thanks to the Almighty, with a 
request for favours to come. Some ministry is but a facility. ‘There 
are those who look on the minister simply as one of the members of 
the Church—the talking or the presiding member. They think any- 
thing else spoils him as a brother. They believe a Church could go 
on without a minister, only not so well, with less decency and order. 
That is all wrong. The minister is much more than a leading brother, 
as the Church itself is more than a fraternity. He is neither the 
mouthpiece of the Church, nor its chairman, nor its secretary. He 
is not the servant, nor the employee, of the Church. He is an apostle 
to it, the mouthpiece of Christ’s gospel to it, the servant of the 
Word and not of the Church; he serves the Church only for that sake.” 


Monarchical Episcopate 


The Monarchical Episcopate is one of the catch words 
of ecclesiastical controversy. How far it is applicable 
in England I shall enquire later in this article, but all 
catch words have the same history. Useful to focus 
thought at first, they pass through a process of deteriora- 
tion until they become the real hindrance to understand- 
ing and agreement. ‘They finally conceal poverty of 
thought and are the universal refuge of the shallow- 
minded who do not possess the power to examine their 
force and estimate how far they have ceased to be true. 

In Australia we are an integral part of the Church of 
England, but we have pursued our constitutional develop- 
ment without let or hindrance from the authorities at 
home. The Laws governing our Church here are made 
by a Synod consisting of clergymen and laymen in about 
equal numbers. This Synod, following parliamentary 
procedure, legislates upon all subjects excepting faith and 
doctrine, which by consensual compact have been by our 
constitution declared to be those of the whole Church 
of England. In administrating these Acts of Synod, I 
can take no action in temporal matters except by and 
with the advice and consent of a Council of thirty-six 
members containing clergymen and laymen in equal 
numbers. There is nothing monarchical in such an 
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Episcopate as this. The Bishop is the administrator, 
but the action in these affairs is that of the whole diocese. 
I wish to bear my testimony to the value and efficiency 
of the system. There is no lack of lay interest and no 
predominance of clerical power. Laws made by common 
consent are as willingly obeyed in the Church as in the 
State. If experience shows that any legislation is in- 
effective, the Act can be amended at the next Session of 
Synod. Questions of the tenure of benefices, of patronage, 
division of parishes, pension funds, obligations of vestries, 
and a hundred like questions settle themselves by 
approximation to all that is possible. We differ from 
Parliament in that we do not at present impose taxation 
on the parishes, but the mind of the Church is gradually 
drifting to the conclusion that it will be wiser to impose 
assessments of Church obligations than to depend wholly 
upon voluntary giving. This is possible under our Con- 
stitution, and the Synod can decide when it shall be 
adopted. I mention these things to show that the phrase 
Monarchical Episcopate has no application to the Church 
of England in Australia. On the other hand none of 
these provisions limits the side of the Bishop’s office 
which deals with ordination, confirmation, and other 
matters of a spiritual nature. 


Church and State 


Any plan of Church Union must clearly define the 
relation in each country between the Church and the 
State. It is now accepted as almost an axiom that each 
country ought to decide for itself its own form of civil 
government. The Church can do its full work under 
differing forms so long as the words of our Lord Jesus are 
observed: ‘‘Render therefore unto Caesar the things 
which are Caesar’s, and unto God the things which are 
God’s.”? The Church is the conscience of the State, and 
as such must be heard in all questions affecting the moral 
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welfare of the people. At the same time this right 
must be confined to argument, persuasion and influence, 
and the State must have the supreme power over life 
and property, and civil duties and rights. Christian 
doctrine is the concern of the Church alone, nor should 
the interpretation of formulae been trusted to any civil 
judge. In England the relation between the Church 
and the State has been through all ages of her history 
closer than in any more modern country. In the Tudor 
days the assertion of the supremacy of the Crown was, as 
against authority outside the country, no more than a 
declaration of ancient powers. The Church’s life is 
twofold, secular and spiritual, or, in other words, civil 
and ecclesiastical. On the civil side the State can brook 
no other authority. The spiritual independence of the 
Church is equally important. There should be no con- 
fusion in ideas between these two things. Each is dis- 
tinct in sphere and both are divine in origin. The 
discussions now taking place in England are being watched 
with deep interest in other countries, and we shall all be 
concerned to see if it be possible to maintain a national 
recognition of religion, and at the same time to give full 
spiritual independence to the Church. The Episcopate 
in England has in the past been largely monarchical. The 
Report on Church and State of the Committee appointed 
by the two English Archbishops recommends drastic 
changes which will give an episcopate constitutional in 
the best and most assured terms of primitive Church 
life. ‘Those in English-speaking countries other than 
England, knowing the difficulties in the way of any formal 
recognition of a national religion, are more concerned 
with the maintenance of a real spiritual independence, 
whilst they know by experience that civil governments 
can co-operate with the Church and recognize its right 
to express national ideals of religion and duty to God and 
man. Common worship on great national occasions 
will grow easier of attainment as Church Union grows. 
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Now the obstacles to this are rather with the Church 
itself than with the State. 


Church of Rome 


I say nothing of a larger union which contemplates 
action in conjunction with the Church of Rome. Its 
attitude seems an insuperable obstacle to common 
action, and yet Church Union cannot be based upon a 
common Protestantism. The very word is sharing the 
fate of like catchwords. It no longer expresses the 
hope and desire of the greater part of the English Church, 
nor of much real Christianity which stands outside. 
Church union can absorb all that is best in Protestantism, 
such as its reverence for Holy Scripture as the supreme 
revelation of Christian faith, and its moral teachings 
which have been its glory and honour, but the Holy 
Spirit is with the universal Church still, and is leading 
us all now to greater conceptions of Church life and 
authority. The Catholic faith is positive and must 
express itself in greater freedom. It is strong enough 
to be allowed its own growth without the props of too 
many catechisms or confessions. The last two generations 
have witnessed assaults from the side of scientific enquiry 
and historical research, both of which, like those of the 
Deism of the eighteenth century, proclaimed their coming 
victory over Christian faith and failed to win the fight. 

The Church of the Living God stands to-day firmer than 
in the past. Men are waiting for its voice speaking 
without the din of many conflicting sounds. The Holy 
Spirit will lead us still onward if we will but trust to His 
guidance. Once more Gamaliel’s advice is heard by the 
large public which knows of Church union only as one of 
the subjects of the day: “Ifthe counsel or this work be of 
men it will come to nought, but if it be of God ye cannot 
overthrow it, lest haply ye be found even to fight against 
God.” 
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The Incarnation, the Church, 
and the Principle of Personality 


By J. K. Moztny, B. D., 
Fellow and Dean of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 


I 


The universe, if it be truly a cosmos, is the expression 
of and is dominated by some one principle. There is a law 
of its being, and that law is in eternal control. In that 
law is given the real meaning of existence. 

“Tf it be truly a cosmos’”’; that, of course, is the great 
condition, and it is not a condition susceptible of formal 
proof. It is conceivable that the totality of things is in 
no sense a cosmos, that we are the victims of a deception 
when we believe that it is in a cosmos that we live, that 
there are no truths of any sort or kind which possess 
universal and eternal validity. In that case all our 
thinking is but as a children’s game, in which rules are 
made ad hoc, while there is no good reason why just 
those rules and not others should exist. Nevertheless, the 
fact that formal proof is beyond us gives us little trouble 
or anxiety. It is on a par with the impossibility of formal 
proof of our own or of other people’s existence. 

But our assured belief that we live in a cosmos does 
not of itself go further and suggest to us what kind of a 
cosmos we live in; that is, what is its controlling principle. 
A cosmos controlled by one principle may seem to us 
richer, more full of meaning, than a cosmos controlled 
by quite a different one. We may be able to go a stage 
beyond this, and say that it is easier, on the hypothesis of 
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a principle of one kind, to understand how there is a 
cosmos at all, than if we substitute some other hypothesis. 
But we cannot say that if there is a cosmos at all, it must 
be the expression of that one principle to which we hold. 

There are three possibilities. First, the universe 
may be a cosmos, because controlled at every turn by the 
working of physical law. In this case, there never has 
been and never will be anything except physical law. 
Doubtless, the word “law” should be used at this point 
with care, for the law is a mere abstraction arrived at 
through processes of research, comparison and co-ordina- 
tion. Yet the word is not to be repudiated, since it 
testifies to the supposed fact that everything which 
happens or can happen is the result of the status and 
changes of physical phenomena, which are the only real 
things. One of these results is human thinking. But it is 
obvious that thought itself can be, on this hypothesis, 
in no sense an originating or controlling principle, and 
that there is no advance from physics to metaphysics. 
There remains the interesting question, “What is the 
nature of the ultimate physical constituent?” This is 
just the question which the most primitive Greek thinkers 
set themselves to answer. Thales, Anaximander and 
Anaximenes were not metaphysicians; even Heracleitus, 
despite the fact that he was the first to introduce the 
idea of the Logos, was really a physicist, as were the 
Stoics who, centuries later, worked his conceptions into 
a comprehensive system. The really distinctive character 
of that point of view which finds physical law everywhere, 
and no other principle in control at any point (for instance, 
all the judgments that we pass, on whatever subjects, 
have ultimately a physical explanation), is that the 
other three questions, ““What is it?” “Who made it?” 
“What is it for?” which Dr. Henry Jackson has put 
alongside of the question, “What is it made of?” lose 
practically all their meaning. Reality becomes the 
knowledge of phenomena, and to lose grip of phenomena 
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is to plunge into nothingness. There may certainly be 
plenty of interest and excitement in the attempt to 
penetrate ever more deeply into the heart of phenomena, 
to recede from the variety of the world of sense to the 
simplicity of the underlying, basal matter, and then 
again to pass outwards on the road from simplicity to 
multiplicity; what are lost are all mystical and moral 
values which suggest a cosmos finally controlled by some- 
thing other than physical law. Of course the materialist 
may possess and practise a lofty morality, and presumably 
he can, if he wishes, develop a type of mysticism which 
might, for instance, concentrate on the thought of the 
reabsorption of the individual into the world stream, the 
Stoic anima mundi, by the disintegration of his physical 
constitution, and its progressive physical simplification. 
But the moral and the mystical are the products of the 
physical, and merely witness to certain physical arrange- 
ments; there is no real contrast between mystical and 
moral on the one hand and physical on the other, but 
only between one physical combination and its by-pro- 
ducts and another with its by-products. And the 
problem of existence itself, the fact that, as Parmenides 
put it, “whatever is, is’ remains unsolved. But the 
materialist might answer that, on any hypothesis, here 
is an insoluble antinomy, while all he is concerned to 
maintain is that there is nothing to show that matter 
does not extend by infinite regress into the past. 
Secondly, the controlling principle which is the secret 
of the cosmos may be found elsewhere than in physical 
phenomena and in those laws which a study of such 
phenomena reveals. It may be held that physical phe- 
nomena have, by themselves, no power whatever of 
constituting and maintaining a cosmos. This was the 
opinion of Anaxagoras, who rejected the explanations, 
which were for him no explanations, of the Ionian thinkers, 
and introduced another principle. He put the matter 
very succinctly and clearly: ‘All things were first of all 
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together’’—that is, they existed as a chaotic, indiscrimi- 
nate mass; “then came Mind (yois) and distributed and 
ordered all things.’’ The secret of the cosmos is, accord- 
ing to the implications of this statement, to be looked for 
along metaphysical, not physical, lines, though Anaxa- 
goras himself had not risen to the idea of mind as im- 
material; for him it was the subtlest form of matter. 
Yet his words make the passage easy to the great idealistic 
contention according to which control passes to mind, 
thought, idea. Reality, true being, does not appertain 
to phenomena, to the things of sense. It is not, of course, 
the case, that the great idealists have presented a common 
doctrine; their interpretations and conclusions have 
widely differed at important points, but their differences 
have been compatible with a common attitude towards 
existence. 

There is a third possibility. It is not radically different 
in type from the second in the way that the second is 
from the first. Indeed, it is absolutely harmonious with 
one form of the second. Nevertheless, it goes beyond 
anything to which the second is necessarily committed. 
For this third possibility involves the assertion that mind, 
the controlling principle, is to be interpreted personally. 
Not only the category of mind and thought, but the 
category of self-conscious mind, personal thinker, becomes 
supreme. The idealistic solution may stop short of this. 
Lotze, indeed, said that only the Absolute was truly 
personal, but if one takes Plotinus as representing the 
climax of idealistic thought in ancient times, and Hegel 
as his modern peer, one could hardly maintain that the 
notion of personality was one proper to this classical 
and historic metaphysic. But in its third possible solution 
personality comes entirely to its own. We live in a cosmos 
which is the expression of personal thought, will and love. 
It cannot be said that this is specifically the religious 
solution, since history shows that the great religions of 
the world are not at one in this matter, but the division 
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made by the introduction of the notion of personality is 
so wide and deep that the acceptance or rejection of it 
means much more than a disagreement within a more 
fundamental unity. The cosmos no longer is the same; 
the thought of purpose, which is not present at all when 
we are shut up to physics, and is by no means easily 
entertained in connection with a metaphysic which 
regards personality as merely a transient appearance, 
at once comes into the foreground. And that means, 

among other things, a new relationship between man, — 
in his life of thought, feeling and action, and the world- 
order. If that order proceeds from personality, if Its 
existence witnesses to the operations of personal purpose, 
if (and, given the idea of personal purpose, this is a 
perfectly reasonable assumption) the world-order moves 
forward towards a more perfect reflexion of that principle 
from which it has sprung, and which works upon it in- 
cessantly, then the relationship between man and that 
order cannot possibly be regarded as a matter of in- 
difference. For personal relationships are of all things the 
most important. And if man knows himself to be not © 
only part of the cosmos, but related by an interior bond, 
in virtue of his personality, to the principle controlling © 
all things, a correspondence of unique character, and, — 
one may fairly suppose, of great possibilities, is in 
existence. 

So much for the explanation of the cosmos which may 
be given. Now, it is clear that not one of the explanations 
is free from difficulty. The fundamental difficulty of 
existence, that is, of self-existence, confronts all three. 
Ex nthilo nthil fit, but how comes it, what does it mean’ 
to say, that there is an unoriginated something? The 
difficulty is mixed up with metaphysical problems about 
time and space, but it passes beyond them, for it is the 
difficulty as to the self-existence of the ultimate real. It 
may truly be said that this difficulty réaches its highest 
point in respect of the first solution, which puts matter 
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in a position of entire supremacy, and that, though the 
difficulty is unavoidable, any view of the world which 
raises it in its most acute form starts with a heavy pre- 
supposition against it. Yet the other solutions present 
formidable enough stumbling-blocks. The metaphysical 
view, when it rests on the thought of the Absolute, and 
discards the idea of personality in connection therewith, 
raises the whole question of the positive meaning to be 
attached to the Absolute. The Absolute is to be thought 
of as in some sense Spirit; but in what sense? And what 
is the relation of changing phenomena to the Absolute? 
Are we to see in them just the self-limitation of the 
Absolute? Above all, does any valid ground remain for 
that clear, sharp discrimination between good and evil, 
which is so strongly entrenched in experience? The moral 
difficulty reappears if the third view is embraced. Sup- 
posing that the cosmos is the work of mind and will 
conceived of personally, what sort of personality is 
revealed through it? If we start from the world as it 
exists, what conclusion shall we reach? Or if we start 
from a mind, will and love regarded as perfect, how comes 
it that the reflection in the world is so imperfect? The 
famous passage in Newman’s Apologia’ is the locus 
classicus here. And others will feel that the ascription 
of personality to the Absolute is a piece of anthropo- 
morphic reasoning, or rather, assumption. 


II 


Let us now turn abruptly from this problem as the 
greatest of all problems for which a key is sought, and 
consider the actual Christian solution. But at the outset 
let us remember one important fact. The Christian 
solution or answer did not come by the way of formal 
investigation and conclusion. Christianity has its defi- 
nitely philosophical side, but Christianity did not arise 


1Pp, 333-335 (Oxford ed. 1913). 
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as an explanation of existence, as a theory of reality, akin 
to the explanations given in the philosophical schools. 
For the Christian explanation is a premise rather than a 
conclusion, something given rather than something 
discovered. This does not mean that the Christian is not | 
concerned to justify his belief, nor that he will not avail 

himself of arguments used by those who, while they agree 
with him in thinking of the cosmos as proceeding from a 
mind, purpose, and love conceived of personally, yet do 
not go along with him in those other beliefs which con- 
stitute his claim to be a Christian; but his belief is not 
bound up with these justifications and arguments. For 
this is just one of those points in which his Hebraic 
inheritance is most clear. Readers of Dr. Hamilton’s 
important work, The People of God,’ will remember 
how he sharply contrasts the Hebrew prophets and the 
Greek philosophers in respect of their method of arriving 
at the conviction of the One God. One might almost 
say that the Hebrew had no precise method; it is true 
that he appealed constantly to his national history, 
but there was no exact process of reasoning which, from 
historical reflection, reached, as an irrefragable result, 
the belief in One God. The New Testament echoes the 
Old. Here and there the suggestion of argument appears, 
as in St. Paul’s speech at Athens® or in the first chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans where the idolater, that is, 
the man who acts upon a false conception of the nature of 
the ultimate principle behind the cosmos, is reproved 
for mental blindness and crassness;* (the author of the 
second part of the book of Isaiah’ had spoken in some- 
what similar tones). But the writer to the Hebrews knew 
that for the Christian view of creation faith was neces- 


sary; that is, there was no possibility of exact logical 
proof. 


*Vol. I. Chapters 1-3. 5Chapters 40, 41, 44, 46. 
3Acts 17:22-31. ®Hebrews 11:3. 
4Romans 1:18-25. 
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But be its methods of approach what they may, and 
however variously they may be judged, there is no room 
for reasonable doubt that Christianity is the great 
buttress and champion of the belief that the key to the 
cosmos is to be found neither in matter as the finally real 
thing, gradually developing itself into the most varied 
forms, nor in an impersonal Absolute, itself apprehended 
as the only abiding reality amid the myriad changes 
which pass over those fleeting phenomena which are 
but the expression of its own  self-limitation, but 
in personal mind, will and love.’? Apart from the 
Christian creed and cultus which, at every turn, point the 
believer to this fundamental conviction, that belief would 
have far less chance of holding its own than is in fact the 
case. There seems to be no good ground for supposing 
that the theistic explanation of existence would be 
strengthened, were it detached from those Christian 
notions about the nature of God and His self-revelation 
in Christ, which had, in their origin, nothing to do with 
philosophy or speculation. Be the cause what it may, 
the way to the most convinced and glowing faith in God 
lies through Christ. 

It may be worth while at this point to say one word on 
the objection already alluded to—that belief in divine 
personality is an anthropomorphic assumption—familiar 
though the reply to this objection will be to readers of Dr. 
Illingworth’s books. Personality represents to us the 
highest form of existence, unless we start from a radical 
pessimism which looks on every advance to self-conscious- 
ness as something to be deplored. To say that God is 
personal is to affirm that that stage of conscious existence 


7Cf. Pringle-Pattison, The Idea of God, p. 291. “The essential 
feature of the Christian conception of the world, in contrast to the 
Hellenic, may be said to be that it regards the person and the rela- 
tions of persons to one another as the essence of reality, whereas 
Greek thought conceived of personality, however spiritual, as a 
restrictive characteristic of the finite—a transitory product of a life 
which as a whole is impersonal.” He quotes Fraser, Philosophy of 
Theism, Vol. I, p. 77, “the profound personalism of Christianity.” 
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attained by man persists when we pass, in our thought, 
from man to that ultimate principle of existence which 
is responsible for man as for all originate things. And if 
it be said that human personality is an outcome of the 
evolutionary process, all that for the moment the Christian 
needs to contend is, not only that human personality 
was involved, at the outset of the evolutionary process, as 
a potentiality certain to be actualized, but also that 
human personality is the most perfect reflection, under 
certain conditions, of that which stands to the process in 
the relation of cause to effect. To strip personality from 
the ultimate principle is to subordinate it to man in 
respect of the highest values of which we have any 
knowledge; especially is its moral character impaired. If 
we stop short at Matthew Arnold’s “stream of tendencies 
making for righteousness,” we are not likely to avoid a 
utilitarian ethic; that is, we shall go back if we do not go 
forward. The Arnoldian formula represents an untenable 
compromise; it is not very intelligible, it is not easy to 
believe in, it is not natural to find in connection with it 
an absolute moral law. In opposition to this depersonal- 
ized and unmoral view, the Christian maintains that 
everything which is true in respect of those characteristics 
which make up human personality is also true of the 
ultimate principle which he calls God. There is no loss of 
values; there is no ethical impoverishment. 

But the Christian has something more to say on the 
charge of anthropomorphism brought against him. The 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity is the plainest possible proof 
that he does not think of God as of a magnified man. Just 
as the belief in divine personality justifies the conviction, 
omnia abeunt in mores, that “Morality is the nature of 
things,”’ so the belief in the Holy Trinity does justice to 
the other conviction, omnia abeunt in mysterium. The 
fear lest Christianity should not sufficiently bear in 
mind the transcendental character of the objects of faith 
becomes needless when once the fact is grasped that the 
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doctrine of the Trinity is an unsurmountable obstacle to 
any attempt to co-ordinate too closely the human and the 
divine. Divine personality has the full meaning and value 
of human personality, but the conditions of existence are 
not the same in the two cases. There is a true similarity 
of content, but not in form, and it is in respect of form 
that it is important always to bear in mind the difference 
between the earthly and the transcendental. 


iil 


We now proceed to a further point. Christianity is 
committed to the belief in divine personality and, unless 
it has sunk into radical error, to the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Yet, as a religion, Christianity did not arise in 
order, in the first place, to witness to or to proclaim that 
these beliefs are true, nor are these beliefs the secret of 
its life and growth. It arose as a positive answer to a 
question concerned primarily not with God but with a 
man, to the question, “Whom say ye that I am?” For 
Christ was to His disciples a man, before He was or could 
be anything else at all. Doubtless they always realized 
that to think of Him simply as a man and in no other 
way whatsoever was inadequate. It must long have been 
a puzzling problem, ‘““What manner of man is this?” 
But the start is made from the human person. The 
foundations for an answer that should be adequate were 
laid in the confession, “‘ Thou art the Christ.”” Upon that 
foundation was built up the doctrine of the Incarnation, 
which is seen, in full stature, in the New Testament. 
Christianity as a formulated creed turns upon the truth 
of this doctrine. Speculatively, it would be possible to 
make a sharp separation of the doctrine of the Incarnation 
from the doctrine of the Trinity, and, historically, there 
is the case of the Antiochene School of the fourth and 
fifth centuries to show that entire fidelity to the Trini- 
tarian conception has been compatible with a theory as to 
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the Person of Christ which raised, and still raises, legiti- 
mate doubts as to whether the word “‘incarnation”’ could 
rightly be used to express it. Still, there can be little 
doubt that in point of fact the two doctrines will not bear 
dissociation. If faith in the Incarnation grows dim, faith 
in the Holy Trinity will grow dim also. And that means 
the overthrow of the Christian view of God, an overthrow 
which would not leave unaffected that faith in divine 
personality of which Christianity is the consistent and 
foremost champion. 

But if this be so, it is natural to ask whether there is 
not something in the doctrine of the Incarnation which 
affords a special illumination to the belief in a personal 
God. Admittedly, the doctrine did not take shape as a 
result of speculation with a view to the support or en- 
richment of a particular theistic world-view. There was, 
for instance, no deliberate intention to enlarge and deepen 
the Old Testament conception. But it does not at all. 
follow that we, who see no hope in existence if we are with- 
out God in the world, and if the world-order does not come 
from God, have not been given, in the Incarnation, a 
doctrine which at once makes our own grasp upon divine 
personality firmer, and enables us to make the thought 
of that personality more reasonable and attractive. 

The moral difficulty which confronts the belief that 
the ultimate principle of the cosmos is personal mind, will 
and love has already been mentioned. The cosmos is 
anything but a satisfactory cosmos, in the moral sense. 
The Christian and the theistic explanation of this fact 
rests upon the belief in the value of human freedom, and 
the superiority of a world in which moral choices are 
possible over one in which there should be no such choices. — 
The superiority of such a world cannot indeed be demon- 
strated, but the preference for it is perfectly reasonable. 
We may not, in taking our stand on this side, possess a 
final philosophical answer to the question, unde est malum? 
But we are preserved in our faith in the personal, loving 
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God. And our preference for a world of moral choices 
.carries with it a rational notion of what we can mean by 
the omnipotence of God; further speculations as to the 
“finiteness” of God, as to the inherent difficulties which 
He has to meet, and cannot meet with immediate absolute 
success, are quite unnecessary, however popular for the 
moment they appear to be. Nevertheless, they serve one 
useful purpose; they reveal a justifiable uneasiness with 
any doctrine of God which, while affirming that a world 
in which evil is possible in virtue of the reality of moral 
choices, is more to be desired, and is worthier of God, than 
a world in which there should be no room for these choices, 
yet tells us nothing of God’s own treatment of evil. Has 
God left man to wrestle with evil in an unshared struggle? 
Does God help man with a help which costs Him nothing? 
Is the horrible strain of the warfare something which has 
no place in the Divine experience? These are living 
questions. And the danger is lest theistic doctrine, 
challenged by them, should find itself, when it tries to 
meet the enquiries with a sympathetic response, on a 
slippery slope which falls away sharply into pantheism, 
and should assert the divine experience at the expense of 
the divine personality, at the expense too of any intellig- 
ible differentiation between good and evil. 

Now it is quite obvious that the doctrine of the In- 
carnation stands in the closest connection with questions 
of this kind. But, as an answer, it is notably different 
from the attempts now made to find a way out of the 
dilemma. These attempts are essentially speculative 
solutions wrung out from an inner demand. They would 
interpret history, but they have no historical grounding. 
But the Incarnation, if it is true, is not only interpretation 
of history, but revelation within history. And it is the 
revelation not of divine energy or force, nor even of divine 
spirit, but of divine personality. Christ is not human 
personality filled to the brim with divine power; that view 
has been taken, but the result is still to keep the personal 
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God away from historical experience; Christ is God mani- 
festing Himself personally in history, and sharing in 
those experiences of trial and suffering which make 
history the problem that it is. It is true that the years of 
the Incarnate life are but a tiny fragment of human 
history. But their brevity is a matter of no more im- 
portance than the fact that they were passed within the 
limits of Palestine. Such limitations are involved in the 
manifestation of divine personality in true human form. 
What matters is the character of the life, its moral depth 
and poignancy, not how long it lasted or where it was 
spent. Does it give us the certainty and security of 
human warfare fought out by God, of a victory mex- 
haustible in its effects, never to be undone? 

For we are not interested in the swaying struggle, but 
in the outcome. The worst of the picture of the wrestling, 
finite God is that the decision is thrown into the future, 
and is uncertain at that. The invigoration we need is 
not the belief that God and we fight side by side in a 
battle whose issue is uncertain; that suggests well enough 
the idea of good comradeship or knight errantry, but a 
good comrade is not the God whom the human heart cries 
out for in its distress, any more than he is the God of the 
New Testament. A saviour means more than a comrade, 
and a victor than a combatant, though the saviour may 
have shared all and more than all that he saves from, and 
the victor may have been in the combat where none could 
follow him. That is one of the reasons why it is no small 
error to take Calvary from the human rather than from 
the divine side; the result is to lay the stress on human 
self-oblation, when it ought to be placed upon the im- 
mensity of the divine experience and action. 

The doctrine of the Incarnation gives a luminous mean- 
ing to the thought of divine personality, since that person- 
ality is now apprehended under a form in which we can 
understand it. Its entry into historical conditions, its 
submission to human experiences, make it accessible to us. 
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There can be no question, once this doctrine is erasped, 
of a lapse of faith into a deism which would stretch a 
great gulf between God and the world; there can be no 
question of a lapse into pantheism, since the doctrine of 
the Incarnation means that, in history, the personal God 
comes to us in Christ and not in another. In others we 
may recognize divine inspiration, but there is more than 
that in Christ. In Him alone we have, as Dr. Forsyth 
has put it, not merely God’s Prophet, nor even God’s 
plenipotentiary, but God’s real presence.2 In Him we 
have that suffering, saving and victorious God whom many 
to-day seek for, but know not always where to find. 

It is a tragic mistake when the nexus between Christian- 
ity and history, between doctrine and fact, is regarded as 
a weakness. The contrast between the eternal truths 
of reason and the contingent facts of history is mere 
epigram. There is nothing but a priori objection to the 
eternal truths of reason being manifested through history. 
Certainly, unless the whole historical movement is void 
of meaning, the facts of history cannot be dismissed as 
merely contingent; they must express the presence and 
making of laws which may be hampered in their operation 
by human weakness and folly, but are not therefore 
reduced to stagnation. The discernment of them is the 
difficulty, but that does not mean that we ought to look 
away from history and rely on metaphysic alone. We 
have no right to assume that an historical revelation of 
the nature of the ultimate causative principle is either 
impossible or improbable, and then to judge of history 
from the standpoint of this antecedent scepticism. Nor is 
the plain man naturally inclined to do so; his suspicions 
are directed towards the abstract rather than towards the 
concrete. He will be more uneasy with the idea of divine 
personality considered, so to speak, in vacuo, than with 
the positive affirmation that Christ is God incarnate. It is 
going too far if we say, as some modern theologians are 

8The Person and Place of Jesus Christ p. 83. 
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inclined to do, that what we are really convinced of with 
regard to God is that He is like Christ, so that the expres- 
sion “the divinity of Christ” is illuminative as to God and 
not as to Christ, since we can only explain the unknown 
through the known, and not vice versa. This attitude is 
too reminiscent of the old Ritschlian distrust of specula- 
tive thought about God. But the plain man who believes 
in the Incarnation will probably attain thereby to an 
understanding of the idea of divine personality which 
would -be quite beyond him were he simply to consider it 
as an eternal truth or reason, historically unrevealed. 
It is an astounding thing that those theologians who 
can write piously and beautifully about God, looking on 
Him as the personal, loving Father, and yet reject the 
doctrine of the Incarnation in almost off-hand fashion 
(so Wernle: “doubtless this whole point of view’’—he is 
speaking of St. Paul’s “new Christology’—‘is a myth 
from beginning to end”’)® do not realize how much they 
are giving away. They think that the one doctrine stands 
secure in itself; that the other is a piece of mythologizing. 
But given the doctrine of the personal God and a reason- 
able motive for the Incarnation, and @ priori unbelief in 
the fact of the latter ceases to possess scientific respect- — 
ability; while if the historical facts as to Christ produce 
the conviction that in the life and death of Christ 
God is uniquely revealed, there is nothing except 
the impossibility of explaining the method—and such 
impossibilities are inevitable wherever we conceive that 
we apprehend the interaction of the human and the 
divine—to check the advance to the full confession that 
in Christ the personal God entered into history. 
Moreover, a very important fact emerges from that 
full confession. The theistic belief has a definite moral 
superiority over pantheistic and theosophical creeds by 
the presence in it of the sense of responsibility to the 
personal God. The old Puritan realization of life and 
*The Beginnings of Christianity, Vol. I. p. 251. 
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work as taking place under the great Taskmaster’s eye 
was a precious thing, and it is only possible when God is 
thought of as fully personal. But though it is only pos- 
sible in connection with this belief, it is not therefore 
easy; the judgments of God may seem to be far away, 
out of sight, the character of those judgments to be too 
uncertain, too much obscured by the interpretations of 
this or that individual, for them to exercise their right 
weight and control. The belief in the Incarnation supplies 
the means of true ethical measurements and valuations. 
The whole ethic of Christ’s life, His words and works and 
Cross, represents and is God’s own righteousness. Once 
again there is need for warning against the humanitarian 
tendency. It is, of course, of the greatest value to see in 
Christ’s life the ideal for man; but it should be remembered 
that that is not simply because He is perfect Man, but 
because, since He is God as well as Man, He reveals the 
truth about God’s moral Being, reveals it by word, but 
still more by action and suffering, by life and by death. 
And the revelation, personally given, by God of God’s 
moral being is the final revelation of all; it brings us into 
the Holy of Holies. 

If we are to make more of belief in a personal God, if 
that belief is to have its richest meaning and greatest 
driving-power, if we are to be saved from interpretations 
which do fairly lie open to the accusation of anthropomor- 
phism, we shall do well to throw upon that belief the 
illumination which faith in the Incarnation creates. A 
veritable welter of beliefs may lie ahead; first principles 
may be plunged in confusion; we may witness a spasmodic 
outburst of amateur and speculative creed-making. Belief 
in the Incarnation will then be the rock of security. 
Browning’s prayer for the professor must be our prayer 
for thousands who otherwise will drift anchorless, at the 
mercy of every wind of changing opinion: 


When thicker and thicker the darkness fills 
The world through his misty spectacles, 
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And he gropes for something more substantial 
Than a fable, myth, or personification, 

May Christ do for him what no mere man shall, 
And stand confessed as the God of salvation.’ 


IV 


If the belief in the divine personality as the principle 
behind and in control of the cosmos finds its historical 
as opposed to its speculative grounding in Christ, it finds 
perpetual support in the existence of the Church. The 
Church is an ever-present, unflagging witness. It is 
possible to say that the Church’s witness is false witness, 
that the Church is the most gigantic—most odious or most 
pathetic—of impostures. But if this view is not taken, 
if even the qualified admission is made that there is some 
value in the Church’s life and testimony not to be found 
elsewhere, however much the intrusion of alien elements 
has depreciated that value, the question arises, what is the 
truth explanatory of the Church which could not be re- 
moved without the speedy dissolution of the Church’s 
whole structure? The Church is not something which 
exists by and for itself. The most tremendous claims it 
has ever made have never been compatible with the view _ 
that Christianity is just loyalty to the “beloved com- 
munity.”” The Church is indeed a distinctive feature 
of Christianity. A. Sabatier could say that no Church is 
to be found except in Christianity, but he puts that state- 
ment alongside of another, that there are no dogmas ex- 
cept Christian dogmas." A study of Christian develop- 
ment during the first centuries reveals the close interac- 


Christmas Eve XXII. In this connection it may be said that 
the value of the light which the doctrine of the Incarnation throws 
upon the conception of divine personality depends upon the uniqueness 
of the Person of Christ. Professor Pringle-Pattison (The Idea of God, 
p. 409) objects to “the incarnation of the Son being limited to a single 
historical individual.”’ But apart from such a limitation, does not our 
notion of the personal God suffer in respect both of lucidity and of 
ethical certainty? 

NQutlines of a Philosophy of Religion, p. 237. 
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tion of the institutional and the credal. The society and 
its authority played an indispensable part in the safe- 
guarding of the faith, and the society knew that its duty 
was to bear witness to truth manifested and handed down. 
The idea which sometimes seems to be abroad to-day, 
that the Church is a body of religious experimentalists, 
the proper medium for initiation into a mystic life, but to 
only a secondary and limited extent a teacher able to 
give assurance in answer to the questions which men ask 
as to the world-plan and the principles which control it, 
has no historical backing in the original consciousness of 
the Christian society. 

That consciousness was one both of dependence and of 
authority. But the Church did not think of herself as 
finally dependent upon the world of men out of which she 
had been taken, as though her own life and witness were, 
at the last, subordinate to a greater whole of which she 
was buta part. A nation might rightly come to regard it- 
self as bound to bow before a commonwealth of nations 
which wielded a political authority not only more exten- 
sive, but less biassed, more unselfish, than its own. The 
Church had, and can have, no such sense of dependence. 
And, conversely, she did not express human authority; 
she would not, in her own belief, have expressed human 
authority, had the whole world entered in at her gates. 
Her appeal was to an authoritative principle beyond the 
world and dominant over it. 

And always she was conscious of her relation to Christ. 
Creed and life, worship and martyrdom were one great 
tribute to Him. What she could not give to the world she 
gave to Him. The question of how faithful she has been 
is beside the point. All are agreed that she ought to be 
faithful, that her standards should be derived from Him, 
that He should be her authority. And the more this 
relationship of moral dependence of the Church upon 
Christ is pressed, as it should be pressed, the greater 
does His authority become, the more necessary is it that 
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the relationship with all that it involves should be justi- 
fied; for there is no other relationship in the world in any 
way comparable to it. 

The final authority is given in the final principle of the 
cosmos. The authority which the Church confesses, and 
to which the Christian bows, in Christ, cannot be without 
its bearing on the nature of that final principle. For the 
authority of Christ is reasonable in the highest sense only 
if the world-order does not clash with it. Otherwise there 
will be heroic obedience to Christ coupled with antago- 
nism to the invincible world-order. Choice will have to 
be made between Christ and the world-order, not, as now, 
because the world-order allows a place, and it is often a — 
large place, for the presence of un-Christian standards, 
but because the world-order is from eternity to eternity 
incompatible with Christ’s teaching, vision, and moral 
imperatives. It is only if the authority of the historical 
Christ is the mirror of an authority which precedes all 
history and has the power of final judgment upon history 
that a reconciliation is to be looked for. 

And what sort of an authority can that be but the 
authority of a personal God? There is no other authority 
which it is intelligible that the authority of the personal, 
historic Christ should reflect. The Church is finally 
bound to Him only if in Him the whole meaning of exist- 
ence is given, if He incarnates the law, the reality, from 
which there is no appeal, because there is nothing more 
ultimate than itself. But the authority of Christ is the 
authority of personality at its morally highest and morally 
most exacting. And He never speaks of anything morally 
greater than that which is already present in Himself. He 
claims for Himself the power and right to meet every 
moral situation whatsoever by His own authority to 
bind or to loose, to judge or to pardon. But He also 
never makes these claims without the consciousness that 
He is using powers which have their origin not in His 
own individuality, nor in His own farsighted under- 
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standing of the needs of the times in which He lives, 
but in His own perfect filial correspondence with the 
personal God by Whom all things have been delivered 
to Him. There is nothing which the Father has but He 
has committed it into the hands of the Son. Nor is . 
there anything in His Gospel to point towards what 
Mr. Spens, speaking of Modernism, has called ‘the con- 
ception of a diffused incarnation.’ That view would 
see in Christ the head indeed of the body and its most 
important member, but would not regard the life of the 
body as derived from Him. It is a view which would not 
necessitate belief in a personal God; it would be at least 
as easy to think of humanity as a whole as the sphere 
within which the divine but impersonal spirit came to 
most perfect expression; in mankind the universally 
immanent divine would reach the highest stage of its 
manifestation. Lucan’s line, 


Iupiter est quodcumque vides, quodcumque moveris, 


would hold good of all existence, but pre-eminently in 
the case of mankind. Such a conception is not Christian, 
if the Gospels and the New Testament give us the true 
significance of that word. The New Testament is a 
message from Person to persons; it is the message, in 
word and action, from the Holy Father through the Holy 
Son to men that they may become holy persons. The 
Church is that society, not yet fully holy, but with holi- 
ness as the living strength of its life and the goal in view, 
which, in virtue of what it believes to be an unique 
relation to the one perfectly holy and authoritative 
Person of history, cannot stop short of the belief that 
that unique relationship represents something far greater 
than fidelity to the particular ideals of a historical person- 
age. In the transcendental sphere, in the heavenly 
places, moral personality is the abiding, controlling 


Belief and Practice, p. 90. 
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reality; take that away and the Church’s dependence 
upon Christ, whence the richness of her life flows, is at 
the best misplaced devotion, at the worst the super- 
stition most prejudicial to whatever knowledge and — 
. happiness is within the reach of man. 

The faith in the personal God, in God incarnate in 
Christ, and in the Church, constitutes a religion of one 
strongly-marked and distinctive type. In it is given a 
coherent view of the cosmos, of its plan and purpose. 
Through it the fear lest personality should be a mere 
evanescent appearance, beautiful but unsubstantial foam 
on the surface of a dreary, meaningless sea, is cast out. 
The horror of that fear emerges from a passage, sombrely 
impressive but the very death-knell of all hope unless 
hope is secured on the rock of faith, in the Hon. Bertrand 
Russell’s essay, The Worship of a Free Man.¥ 

“That Man is the product of causes which had no 
prevision of the end they were achieving; that his origin, 
his growth, his hopes and fears, his loves and his beliefs, 
are but the outcome of accidental collocations of atoms; 
that no fire, no heroism, no intensity of thought and 
feeling, can preserve an individual life beyond the grave; 
that all the labours of the ages, all the devotion, all the ~ 
inspiration, all the noonday brightness of human genius, 
are destined to extinction in the vast death of the solar 
system, and that the whole temple of Man’s achieve- 
ment must inevitably be buried beneath the débris of a 
universe in ruins—all these things, if not quite beyond 
dispute, are yet so nearly certain, that no philosophy 
which rejects them can hope to stand. Only within the 
scaffolding of these truths, only on the firm foundation 
of unyielding despair, can the soul’s habitation hence- 
forth be safely built.” 

The whole essay is a study of how man should live in 
the face of a hostile universe. But if men were to believe 
that what Mr. Russell regards as almost certain truths 

*®Reprinted in Logic and Mysticism, 
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were really such, it is doubtful whether the high ideals 
which he holds up before them would offer great attrac- 

tion. But it is well that we should realize what it means 
_ for man if his own personality does not echo to a personal 
voice and word which made the world. 

As was said above, Christianity did not arise as an ex- 
planation of existence. Nevertheless, the explanation 
bound up with the original Gospel, the explanation 
enshrined in the historic creeds of the Church, is of such 
inexpressible worth, bringing such illumination and cheer 
to the mind beset by many problems, to the heart op- 
pressed with many cares, that, if it is true (and in 
Christianity there is no other word to take the place of 
truth) it is folly to turn from the Christian dogmatic,— 
from Christianity, that is, as a philosophy,—to philan- 
thropy or mysticism, as though in these the essence of 
Christianity were to be found rather than in what it 
proclaims about the nature and ultimate principle of the 
universe. And if no such contrast is made, if first things 
are put first, and the personal God, present in Christ, 
and the source through Him and by the Holy Spirit of 
the never-failing stream of the Church’s life, is believed 
in and adored, philanthropy and mysticism will be seen 
as ways of approach to Him, the whole Christian life 
with its vast moral commitments, its strivings, and hope 
and love, will appear as the response, faltering and 
unworthy, yet than any other thing in this world more 
worthy of, because more akin to, that personal life which 
from eternity to eternity fills the vast spaces of the 
universe. 
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A marked characteristic in the thinking of today is a 
preference for psychology over metaphysics. Even a 
New Realism has hard work to gain a hearing, and on- 
tology has to camouflage its noumena behind a screen of 
phenomena, if it is to exist at all. That the college stu- 
dent has taken psychology to his heart is not so strange. 
The modern laboratory kind can compete in smells and 
bangs and shocks with chemistry and electricity them- 
selves and makes no demand upon remote and abstract- 
ed powers of thinking. So, too, more intelligibly, formal 
logic for him is anathema and can be semipopularized 
only by being turned into a game of counters. But the 
general disinclination to universalized forms of thought, 
combined with inclination to thought clothed in experi- 
ence, is wider and goes deeper. It may be the refuge of 
a materialistic and a sentimental age, driven against its 
will to look beyond the interest of the thing and the 
moment; but there is more still behind it. A vulgar 
form may be very faithfully rendered in the “Come and 
tell us all about your feelings” of the wax-moths in Kip- 
ling’s parable of the bees; but it voices, too, if indirectly, 
a harrying present form of doubt—‘“‘Can we be sure of 
anything but our feelings?’ This is true philosophy— 
psychology, logic, metaphysics and all—and account will 
have to be taken of it. 
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Especially does this necessity of accounting meet the 
theologian. The very existence of his science is threat- 
ened by some forms of this philosophic doubt. In many 
respects they are exactly the mysticism which he has 
known in the past. It is the same ery and claim of the 
individual direct experience. The human soul has met 
the Divine; has, in modern jargon, experienced certain 
reactions, and, now, absorbed in them, can think of 
nothing else. The theologian has encountered that again 
and again, has booked and classified it and even con- 
structed mystical theologies. But this will have nothing 
to do with theology. ‘Why bother with theology at 
all,” as one supposed theologian has been heard to ask, 
“is not Religion enough?” By that he meant his own 
religious experiences and emotions, 4nd by theology he 
thought he meant a very dead past which was to be left 
to bury its dead; we, on the other hand, were alive and 
had our “‘feelings.”” A profane memory rises of Sterne’s 
fat scullion who was told that so-and-so was dead. “‘ “So 
am not I,’ said she.”’ More academic was the remark of 
the head of a great university as he looked at the pon- 
derous row of St. Jerome’s folios: “And he wrote all 
that. Poor old man!” So may the present and the per- 
sonal block any one’s horizon. 

But this so easy method with divine things of neces- 
sity raises two questions. First, how far does it take us? 
And, second, when, following it, we have got somewhere, 
must we not necessarily have a science of that gain? 

First, then, what does the vision of the mystic guaran- 
tee? To himself it seems to guarantee everything and 
leave no needs unfulfilled, no questions unanswered. 
That is, if he is a thoroughgoing mystic, and, especially 
if he was previously unschooled in philosophical and the- 
ological hypotheses and questionings. And even then all 
fears of subjective bias may vanish before the intense 
reality of his experiences, whether they are simply the 
flooding of his mind with ideas of an overwhelming con- 
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viction or turn themselves into sensory hallucinations. 
For the man of today the latter have, perhaps, the lesser 
force; he has heard too much about hallucinations, verid- 
ical and otherwise, to be swept off his feet by their 
seeming realness; seeing is not believing any longer. But 
the idea suddenly flashing up in the mind with a fresh 
and unimagined vividness; the emotion suddenly swell- 
ing his heart with a life-giving and controlling impulse; 
the changed view of his existence, sprung from no ap- 
parent source; all these, so new and yet at once as old 
as the stars and the moral law, seem to him who re- 
ceives them to furnish a complete map and guide to all 
life and a sufficient solution of all mysteries. All of 
this we have, all of us, known since William James’s 
Varieties. The mystic always knew it; now it is the 
talk of the schools, and almost of schoolboys. 

But how much of this is personal and how much uni- 
versal? If it be lawful to modify the two great Catholic 
dicta into, “Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus 
mysticis creditum est,” and “Securus tudicat orbis mysti- 
corum,’ they will undoubtedly hold as firmly as of 
Christian dogma. But what has always and everywhere 
and by all mystics been believed, and how has the judg- 
ment fallen of their round world? These are large ques- 
tions, and no one can possibly dare to attempt an an- 
swer to them in all their depth, a depth much greater 
than that of the soundings, even, of the Catholic Verity. 
For every faith that has ever reached universality has 
known and confessed that God has never left Himself 
without a witness and that everywhere and in all 
ages His Word—the déyos orepuarixéds of Origen—has 
spoken to men. How much, then, has been of that 
Word and how much, to use mystical imagery, has been 
due to the untrue surface and tarnished brightness of 
the mirror of man’s heart? It needs no universal knowl- 
edge of the mystical revelations of the world to recog- 
nize how enormous a part, in fact all that is positive and 
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dogmatic, has been thus subjective and unguaranteed, 
except for and by the individual. Within the Christian 
world itself how much—or how little—unites George Fox 
and Santa Teresa? How much of eternal validity lies 
behind George Fox’s cry, ““Woe to the bloody city of 
Lichfield!’ and to the heavenly visions of John of the 
Cross? These had all reached the Reality and were 
drawing life and strength, guidance and wisdom from it; 
but how strangely were the mirrors of their minds ren- 
dering it. Without this clothing in material forms—the 
vesture of time, place, environment—the security and 
certainty which had come to them would have availed 
them little; but how different have these vestures been. 
And when we pass beyond the Christian world and turn 
to the philosophic and abstracted ecstasies of Plotinus, 
can we be sure that when he aspired fedcacbar bedy Te kal 
ka@ov! that it was even a Person that he beheld? In 
what garb, to the vision of a philosopher, did the One 
present itself? And when we turn to the great mystical 
faith of Islam and see the multitudinous and multi- 
farious forms which the Vision has there assumed the 
contrasts become yet sharper. With one seer come re- 
flections of the Neoplatonic Chain; with another of In- 
dian Vedanta; with another the syncretistic mythology 
and cosmology of Islam, drawn from a dozen systems, 
mirror their bizarre details; with another there appears 
the history of the Moslem Fathers and the court of Al- 
lah, with angels and archangels in oriental Miltonism, 
and the Prophet himself seated in his circle, as in the 
old days on earth; or Iblis enters, as with Job, a mingled 
figure of terror, abhorrence, humour and pathos; with 
another there are visions of simple, kindly intercourse 
with Allah and guidance in moral discipline and renun- 
ciation; with another vanishings and sinkings in oceans 
of abstracted oneness; with another there appear to have 
risen memories from the oldest religious world of all, of 
1 Enn. i, 6. 9. Quoted in Illingworth’s Personality, Note 20. 
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the rites of vegetation and of sex. Much can hardly be 
separated from the visions of the saints of the Christian 
calendar; with much it is hard to remember that here, 
too, “Est Deus in nobis”; but with all we must remem- 
ber that it is the working of the one and the same Spirit, 
dividing to each one severally. And, on another hand, it 
would not be hard at the present day to find mystics 
who, while not accepting the Christian faith in any of its 
historic or dogmatic forms or implications, yet use its 
ordinances and festivals to feed their sense of the unify- 
ing mystery beyond the fleeting and material world. To 
them, for example, the observance of Easter Sunday has 
returned from its use to mark a definite point in history 
to its far older signification as an expression of the abid- 
ing and ever renewing life in Nature with its physical 
joy, loaded with a new spiritual meaning. It is again 
the Festival of Spring, but it has carried back with it 
from its Christian use a recognition that there is more in 
the re-awakened life of the year than the germinations of 
Nature; that man does not live by bread alone. 

From all this it stands out very clearly that no mystic 
can hold that his Vision in its form corresponds with the 
ultimate Reality. That he cannot use it in argument 
with others, to convince the gainsayer, is of course part 
of his essential position. Each must reach his own as- 
surance; be taught and led individually. He may be 
aided in opening his mind to the unseen Guide and be. 
taught purifying and clarifying exercises and methods; 
yet the Light that lighteth every man comes to each 
man for himself. But this denial cuts far deeper. The 
mystic himself must recognize that the details and form 

of his own vision and revelation come from his own 
“mind and are a product of his individual inheritance, 
that a vision of the Holy Trinity or of the crucified 
Saviour or of the divine Mother can give him no more 
certainty of the truth of the Christian doctrine than a 
similar vision of Allah and Mohammed and the Fathers © 
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of the Moslem Church can give a Moslem of the truth of 
Islam. Some extreme oriental mystics hold, of course, 
that they are all true, and build up in support of their 
position a dream-metaphysics which suggests to the 
cruder western mind the wrong paradises of Andrew Lang. 
But for the present purpose that need hardly be consid- 
ered. The position stands fast that the mystical vision 
can be quoted in support of too many systems to be 
evidence even for the seer himself as to any one of them. 

Of what, then, is it evidence? Primarily it is evidence 
for something in the universal human mind—a yearning 
and out-reaching need which is unsatisfied in our phys- 
ical existence. And by inference it is evidence, unless we 
are to abandon completely the doctrine of the continuity 
of the universe, for something beyond the human mind 
and corresponding to that need. It testifies to a univer- 
sal sense that there is a mystery in life and that the mys-_ —— 
tery is the ultimate reality; that the material world is 
not all; that there is a vaguely reachable spiritual some- 
thing which must explain the material. The mystical 
vision makes all that as sure as the conscience makes 
sure that there are categories of right and wrong and 
that we owe a duty to them. 

So much seems demonstrably certain, and no one who 
has ever admitted that the mystic universally experi- 
ences this need and reaches this assurance can ever again 
take up a materialistic position. It is as unthinkable as 
a denial of an instinct of duty after the universal exhibi- 
tion of the fact in the War. But can this be linked up 
with the doctrine of Revelation and made the basis for 
an assertion that some individuals may be made the ve- 
hicles for teaching for others, teaching which will be a 
guidance not only to themselves, but which is of meta- 
physical as well as psychological certainty and can be 
taught and maintained impersonally. It is the universal 
doctrine of mystics that all human beings, gua human 
being, are capable of receiving the vision, although in 
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different ways and to very different degrees. The mys- 
tics of Islam, for example, and they are all thinking and 
religious Moslems, even assert that everyone at some 
time or other in his life has actually been in contact with 
the spiritual world and received guidance from it in a 
dream, a “true” dream in this case and not the chaotic 
jumble of our ordinary dreams, the unreality and irrele- 
vance of which Islam also recognizes. But can we follow 
the mystical theologians of Islam a step further in their 
doctrine that such “‘true’”’ dreaming is a forty-sixth part 
of prophecy? So in a tradition they make Mohammed 
assert and by it they mean that all contact with the 
spiritual world is one, advancing from the “true”? dream 
which comes, it may be once in a lifetime to an ordinary 
individual, through the intuitions and visiens of the ex- 
perienced mystic and saint, to the full illumination in 
the presence of God of the prophet who is commissioned 
from on high and sent with a message to be delivered to his 
fellow creatures. We need not be stopped by the Moslem 
doctrine of dreaming and its precise fractional relation to 
prophecy—different fractions are given in different forms 
of this tradition—from recognizing that their general po- 
sition is in accordance with the analogy of all life, phys- 
ical, intellectual and moral. In every human being are 
present, in embryonic or undeveloped form, the possibil- 
ities which in some human beings are developed to such 
a degree that they may hardly be recognizable as the 
same. In every child that learns his multiplication table 
there is the germ of the power which guided Newton, 
and in every simple seeker of the plain duty of the mo- 
ment there is the ethical analysis and discrimination of 
Socrates. If, then, man possesses this organ and possi- 
bility of an intercourse with a spiritual Beyond, all anal- 
ogy teaches that it should exist in different degrees of 
potency and actuality. While the mass of mystics are 
simply recipients for themselves and can do little or 
nothing for others, except by personal and subjective 
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testimony to the reality of the fundamental fact, there 
should exist others, the leading, teaching, expounding, 
humanly speaking creative minds whose business it is to 
go beyond the mass and to teach their fellows as with 
authority. The analogy, here again, is plain with the 
distinction in other fields of thought between the pro- 
ductive and the non-productive mind. Some scholars 
and supposed thinkers can learn anything but can pro- 
duce nothing which is not a rehash of the already said or 
done, while some few move out and beyond the accom- 
plished past in a way that suggests old-fashioned doc- 
trines of inspiration rather than the known laws of 
thought. In truth the temptation is at times strong to 
accept, as at least a working hypothesis, another doc- 
trine of Islam that all the great discoveries of civilization 
and science in all fields have been due to one form or 
other of inspiration. 

But if such forward moving seers existed and exist, 
breaking paths in the knowledge of God, what are they 
but prophets who, by definition of the Old and New 
Testaments, are the spokesmen and interpreters of God 
to man? Can we conclude then, further, from the mys- 
tical position, the necessity of the fact of prophecy? 
Hardly. We are dealing now with inferences, built on 
analogies, and not with the fundamental psychological 
fact which the vision of the mystic so amply assures. 
But we may well look round and see what other methods 
and lines of evidence lie nearer, for we are now at the 
point where the mystic joins the historian, the meta- 
physician and the theologian. And our further question 
must be, Do these really join the mystic in their meth- 
ods and results, and does there result from that joing a 
tenable hypothesis of the relation between the human 
and the divine? Only by such weaving of different 
threads can a result be hoped for which will stand the 
tests of multiform life and thinking. A single idea or an 
isolated line of reasoning may stampede some men, or 
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even all men for a time; but such easy methods never — 
stand the rough and tumble of life and its manifold ques- 
tionings and vicissitudes. No single cord is then strong 
enough, but rather a fabric woven out of many threads 
and with a warp and woof of experience and thought. 
Yet every period has seen such attempts at pseudo-sim- 
plicity and that not merely on the part and from the in- 
tellectual level of the revivalist preacher. It seems to 
be almost in vain that the history of the Christian 
Church has again and again demonstrated that the es- 
sence of heresy, as well intellectually as ecclesiastically, 
is the use of a single idea as a basis and the deducing of 
a whole system therefrom, or equally the hanging of all 
truth thereon. For our age, as for many before, the two 
single idea systems are those of authority and of mys- 
tical intuition. That of authority, namely, that there 
must exist as a living individual an absolutely authori- 
tative and infallible religious teacher and that our sole 
business is, first, to find him and, second, to obey him, is 
well exemplified by the Spiritual Aeneid of Mr. Ronald 
Knox, which landed him not in so broad a realm as La- 
tium, but at the feet of a personal Pope. With that of 
mystical intuition, which would make every man his own 
Pope, it is the endeavour of the present article to deal. 
Returning to the mystic, then, how does his idea—his 
result and real achievement—weave into the fabric of 
our religious thought? Or, to use another figure, how 
can the end of his cord, when it stops, be worked into 
other cords and his results be further carried on by the 
aid of other results? One outstanding gain in the ac- 
ceptance of mysticism is that the study and recognition 
of the strange forms, essential and accidental, of the 
mystical experience have really and at last made intelli- 
gible to us many historical figures, both in their psychol- 
ogy and in the happenings of their lives, and that to a 
degree that was never before possible. Psychologists are 
now unanimous in their claims that their science com- 
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pletely explains the mental workings and experiences of 
these figures. I myself go further and am certain that 
the strangest details of their external lives—so-called 
miracles and gifts—can now on modern analogies be par- 
alleled and defended. But into this still controversial 
matter I do not desire at present to go. To have 
brought this gain home, even to lay circles, is, again, one 
of the outstanding merits of William James’s Varieties. 
The saints and seers of history, sacred and profane, the 
experiences related in the Old Testament and in the 
New, and in the Acta Sanctorum of the Christian 
Church, even the Greek oracles and the 6aipdéviov of Soc- 
rates and multitudes of other supposed apocryphal and 
impossible happenings are fitting, bit by bit, into a gen- 
eral scheme and, as so fitting, are becoming thinkable, 
and so credible. This will become more and more easy, 
I am certain, when we reach the point of taking into 
fuller account the cognate phenomena of the mystical 
world of Islam, upon which William James only 
touched.” And that, again, is only a part of the subjec- 
tion of folk-lore and folk-psychology to theological ser- 
vice which lies before us. Some, no doubt, will say that 
it is theology which is being subjected in the matter, or 
even being lost in the shuffle and going into the discard. 
It is true that the old dream of theology being the queen 
of the sciences is working itself out in ways highly dis- 
concerting to some theologians; but isolation in biology 
means death and it is an ancient and proved saying that 
whosoever would be first must be a servant. 

A further gain is that we can no longer rule out these 
strange figures on a priori grounds; but must, as they 
are becoming intelligible, give them a hearing. Once the 
miracle proved the doctrine; thereafter and now for long, 
the doctrine has had to prove the miracle and has often 


2In this connection, as there is so little that is accessible on the 


subject, I venture to refer to my Religious Attitude and Life in Is- 
lam; it is an attempt to develop the above thesis. 
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found it a heavy burden. Hence the many fruitless at- 
tempts to separate between the narratives and the teach- 
ings of the Gospels, and we can all remember how his- 
torians of philosophy used to shuffle off into a corner 
even so minor an occultism as the 6a.péviov of Socrates in 
manifest fear that it would affect the intellectual stand- 
ing of even that hard-headed “old one,” as Emerson 
called him. The standing of St. Paul as a theologian 
was maintained only by a dead silence on his “‘psycho- 
logical phenomena,” and a renewed appearance of the 
“sift of tongues’ was misunderstood by its upholders, 
and branded as insanity or heresy by its opponents. 
But now the rising mystical tide is washing away these 
intellectualistic aridities, and the realities of life in the 
- heart and its emotions are reasserting themselves. Syl- 
logisms and deductions are not all, and the basis for in- 
duction has been enormously widened. The doctrine 
can be taken with its environment and many more en- 
vironments are now thinkable than was the case only a 
few years ago. This may seem to some like a wave of 
hysteria or a gigantic collective hallucination; to others 
who are students of history and folk-lore it looks like a 
recognition of an immense mass of the hardest of facts. 
Of course progress is being made very slowly and theo- 
logians, driven by Lourdes and the like, are distinguish- 
ing between “miracles of healing’ and “nature-miracles.” 
But no teacher is now handicapped by his environment; 
he may prophesy, heal or levitate, and his doctrine must 
be heard on its merits. Whether he is to be classified as 
pathological or simply abnormal will depend upon the 
healthiness of his doctrine, and deviation from the nor- 
mal cannot now be reckoned as one of the assured stig- 
mata of insanity. 

And so, again, it follows that the doctrines of these 
historical figures must, by the nature of the case, exhibit 
an advance or a development beyond that of their time, 
and cannot be a simple repetition of the already recog- 
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nized and accepted, delivered with however great force of 
language or vividness of imagery. This does not neces- | 
sarily mean absolute newness in the history of human 
thought; the more we know that history, the less of such 
novelty do we find. But it must mean relative newness, 
such application of the very old as to be fresh as the new 
dawn, and such interpretation of the past as to move us 
definitely forward into the future. The Hebrew proph- 
ets spoke to their time and of their time; but they linked 
up the historic past with the Messianic future and, hav- 
ing justified the ways of God to men as to the past, they 
interpreted His present doings with men and laid down His 
will for men in the future and their duty towards Him—all 
essentially one because of the essential and abiding unity 
of His person and character. But this advance in under- 
standing and interpretation fits exactly with the mys- 
tical position, and it would not be difficult to demon- 
strate that the Hebrew prophets, in common with all 
who have brought distinct spiritual advance, were the 
mystics of their people and exhibited the mystical marks. 
It is enough here to register that though the mystic can- 
not demonstrate the necessity of the existence of such 
teachers of men, his essential position is in agreement 
with the historical fact of their existence. 

But we have seen that the possible universality of the 
mystical experience and the actual exceeding width of 
its spread was another element in that position. Does 
that belief aid, or is the idea in it related in any way to 
the historical acceptance of the existence of such out- 
standing teachers? Does it render easier or more intelli- 
gible to us their ascertained phenomena? Perhaps the 
question can be better put from the other side. Do not 
we, do not men in general, “react” to them, find that 
their words come like half-lost memories, and that their 
experiences have been ours in some vague, imperfect 
fashion from far-off? These are not clouds of glory 
trailed from distant childhood or from some absolute 
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being or former existence. Rather, they link up for us 
with what we have met in ourselves and known in this 
existence. If there is the common testimony of man as 
man (homo sum), to whom nothing human is alien, is 
there not also the common testimony of the religious con- 
sciousness, homo mysticus, to whom nothing of his kind 
is alien and who, though he may not rise to the heights 
of the great revelations, finds that they fulfil his own 
glimpses and yearnings? We know we have part in the 
“Eternal Deep, haunted forever by the Eternal Mind,” 
and that it is a Deep which covers this whole human 
earth; and it is not strange that upon some these same 
sweet influences have worked more fully. So, again, the 
mystical experience and position and the stated facts of 
history meet, maintain and explain one another. 

But we cannot stop here. Of necessity we must pass 
beyond history and its recorded facts into metaphysics 
and its attempted explanations. We have been led to 
posit, if only as an interpretive metaphor, an eternal 
deep of humanity and over it, haunting it, an eternal 
mind. The existence of something corresponding to these 
two is asserted by the united testimonies of, first, the 
abiding, permanent religious consciousness of man—yes- 
terday, today and forever—and, second, of history to the 
appearance, from time to time, of certain figures, voces 
clamantes in deserto, with certain specific messages and 
explanations. On this, in the most absolute sense, Se- 
curus tudicat orbis terrarum. Whether we accept the ex- 
planation of any one of these or not we are bound to seek 
some explanation of the relation between humanity and 
that “eternal mind,” if it is a mind and is eternal; at any 
_rate that something unknown and beyond. It is not the 
object of the present article to construct a Christian or a 
theistic or, in fact, any kind of apologia, except in so far 
as all stating of religious bases cannot but subserve some 
such end, but to examine the strength and limitations of 
the mystical or psychological position and to show how 
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it is related to history and metaphysics. In this case 
that is not difficult. While the mystical mind has gener- 
ally been so absorbed in the present—its own present— 
as to take little thought for the history of the past, it 
has almost always, when not purely ascetic and quietis- 
tic, been inclined to dialectic exercises, often of a fantastic 
kind. Its intuitions have been so vivid and real, and yet 
so separate from the material world, and have opened 
such vast and enticing vistas of possibilities that ontolog- 
ical systems of the strangest have sprung almost spon- 
taneously from them. The lucubrations of the later Neo- 
Platonists and of the left Pantheistic Wing of the mystics 
of Islam illustrate this fully. It is not, therefore, doing 
any violence to mystical methods and workings when 
they are linked up with and made serviceable to strictly 
metaphysical questions. Questions may thus come as to 
the nature of that Unknown: simple Being—a Unity— 
a Mind—a Person—consciously seeking to reveal, to 
communicate, to guide, to teach, to enjoy, to have part 
with, to be fulfilled through? In the multitudinous 
guesses and systems that have appeared or been worked 
out, there is wide scope. 

So far these private revelations of the individual mys- 
tic and the cognate broad phenomena of prophetism 
have been considered in relation to, at the most, a theis- 
tic position. But how would the case stand if the Chris- 
tian position were maintained? How would the mystical 
method and attitude relate itself to it? This would take 
us back at once to history and to theology, and the ques- 
tion would need to be asked, What is the record of the 
life and teaching of the supreme Figure, as it must then 
be held, of Christ, and what the system, the science, the 
philosophy of that teaching? At once we are back at 
metaphysics. That Figure cannot be posited in any way 
without raising all the ontological possibilities referred to 
above. They may be stated concretely as theology, or 
abstractly as philosophy, but they are essentially meta- 
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physical. So the question really comes to be as to how 
mysticism relates itself to a Christian metaphysic. 

But what is the essence of a Christian metaphysic? 
By positing the question in this form, and we must do 
so if we are to have any relation at all to the mystical 
attitude, we at once cut free from any positivist position 
of any kind and accept the fact that metaphysics are 
with us still and will always be with us; that they will 
always belong to our conceptions and our thinking. Any 
attitude which recognizes that behind life there lies a 
mystery necessarily involves this. Further, we recognize 
that Christianity is not a mere system of ethics, how- 
ever spiritually felt and expressed, and led by however 
winning and weighty a personality; but is an explanation 
of life which goes beyond the material world and links 
man up with eternal and personal purposes. That the 
world, including man, is the expression of the will of 
such a Personality, almighty, good and wise, and that 
only as so viewed can it be fully understood. That man, 
in particular, by his nature is related to that Personality 
in a way which has been described at different times by 
different metaphors, such as Fatherhood and Sonship; 
but which, however thus expressed, is of the most inti- 
mate and real nature. And that, finally, that Personal- 
ity drew near to men and had part with men in the In- 
carnation of the “‘only-begotten Son,” Jesus Christ, “‘be- 
gotten of his Father before all worlds, begotten not 
made, being of one substance with the Father.” These 
latter expressions are theological and not philosophical; ? 
they put in concrete, imaged terms certain philosophical 
conceptions. Otherwise, in the Christian Scriptures, the 
same conceptions are expressed by speaking of the Only- 
begotten Son as the working Reason and _ revealing 
Speech of God, a Reason which worked in the Creation 
and was the maker of all things and which still works 
amongst men—all men—illumining and guiding them, 


sExcept, of course, “substance.” 
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and a Speech which has been and is an ever-present 
Word of God among men. The first of these expressions 
was known to the Hebrews, who had a similar hypostasis 
of Jehovah which was translated in our version ‘‘Wis- 
dom,” and by the Greek-speaking Jews before the time 
of Christ cogia. The Hebrew original, hokhma, has be- 
come tolerably well known even to non-Hebraists, and 
means “reason” or “thinking.” The later Jews similarly 
hypostatized the Word of the Lord, the Memra, by 
which He expressed Himself to men. A “‘proceeding”’ or 
“coming forth” (exropetecOar) might conceivably have 
been used of this relationship, but in the Christian 
Scriptures (John 15: 26) that term is used of the rela- 
tion of the Holy Spirit to the Father, and Christian the- 
ology has so limited it. All these terms, the develop- 
ment of which we can see working among the Hebrews 
and even in the non-Hebrew world, both the primitive 
and the philosophical (as in the Timaeus of Plato)‘ are 
plainly labourings after an expression in terms of human 
life of a really ineffable situation and problem in person- 
ality, and Christian metaphysic regards this situation in 
the divine Personality as the key to the mystery of the 
universe. 

What, then, of the relation to this of the mystical at- 
titude? The crux, for the mystic, in his position is un- 
doubtedly personality; when he can avoid thinking of 
personality his situation is clear to him. But only the 
simplest ascetic or quietist can avoid such thinking. 
And when he thinks, he is met by three things, by him- 
self, by an unknown something beyond himself—but al- 
ways pictured to himself as very well known in terms of 
his own inheritance and environment—and by a rela- 
tion between the first two. That relation is of the most 
intimate kind and tends normally to become a unifying, 
unless the inheritance and environment prove too in- 
tractable and forbid it. That is, his personality tends to 

4Timaeus, 34B.; 37C.D.; 92B. 
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merge in this Beyond, which he variously pictures as the 
ultimate Unity or the All as opposed to the Some, un- 
less he is held back by dogmatic prepossessions. Yet he 
is conscious of his own personality as standing out 
against all else and he is conscious also, from time to 
time, of the merging of his personality in an all-embrac- 
ing personal Unity or All. It is for this that he lives and 
hopes; this is his ultimate experience. But it brings with 
it its problem. For how can this so real “I” of his, by 
which he has all his perceptions and experiences, vanish 
in an all-embracing Unity? Before this problem he is 
driven always to think in pantheistic terms—a panthe- 
ist unconscious or malgré lui—and often he becomes an 
explicit and willing pantheist. His problem is, thus, the 
same conversely as that of Christian metaphysicians who 
have to keep their conception and statement of the na- 
ture of God one of clear personality and yet to bring 
God, through the Son and the Holy Ghost, to merge in 
the world. He and they are faced by the same paradox 
although, naturally, the metaphysicians are more gener- 
ally conscious of it than is the mystic. Naturally, too, 
the mystic slips more instinctively into a pantheistic po- 
sition, while the metaphysician, walking with more open 
eyes, fights against it with cunning dialectic. Sometimes 
this is by means of such words as “immanence’’; at other 
times by use of the similar mystery and paradox which 
lie in every human personality. The parallels to be 
found in the latter case are a refuge also for the mystic. 
And so, broadly, it may be said that it is precisely in 
their most metaphysical difficulty that the mystic and 
the Christian theologians join. The simplest, in appear- 
ance, psychological mysticism leads most directly and 
ironically to the most complicated problem of meta- 
physical theology. 

Following a direct line, the relation between the intui- 
tion of the mystic and the systems of the theologian has 
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been traced straight to the very kernel of the Christian 
Faith. But does all this hold of Christendom only? 
The mystical attitude and method, as we have seen, are 
worldwide. Can a similar line of relationship be traced 
in connection with any other faith? 

Theological parallels from the non-Christian world, it 
is now recognized, even when incomplete, are of great 
suggestive and illustrative value. In this case such a 
parallel can be adduced and one which, though explicit- 
ly towards the end it breaks, yet implicitly confirms 
every point even to the last ironic conclusion. It is that 
of the personal experience of the great, perhaps the 
greatest, Moslem theologian, al-Ghazzali. After going 
through a normal training in all the departments of the- 
ological discipline—essentially such a training as the 
Roman Church requires of its theologians—and having 
become a professor of canon law with a reputation ex- 
tending throughout the Moslem world, he suddenly dis- 
covered that he had never really been converted, that he 
was not a believer at all in anything, and he reached the 
limits of philosophical scepticism. With that his being 
was shaken to its depths. Of course he was really an es- 
sentially devout soul or he would have calmly accepted 
this intellectual situation, have continued to deliver his 
lectures and turn out his legal opinions on cases in canon 
law. He tried to do that while, at the same time, facing 
his own spiritual crisis, and studied as steadily as he 
could the alternative paths to assurance and truth be- 
fore him. These were much the same as our own today. 
There were the systematic theologians, dialecticians, who 
could rear an edifice if they had a foundation and ma- 
terials. But he found that they had neither. He was 
beginning from the beginning; they were beginning from 
the divine authority of the Koran and the words of Mo- 
hammed. They sometimes tried to go further back, but 
they had no philosophical training and made an exhibi- 
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tion of themselves. Second, there were those who held 
that there must be an individual alive who had absolute 
authority to instruct and who was divinely guarded 
against error—much the dialectic side of the “back to 
Rome” movement of the present. Only he could not 
find this infallible Head of theirs, and apparently they 
had no access to him either. The necessity of his exist- 
ence was partly a dialectic and partly a political posi- 
tion. It may be doubted whether al-Ghazzali would long 
have been content even with an actual, reachable Pope, 
if he could have found one. He needed more than intel- 
lectual guidance and submission. Third, there were 
those whom he calls broadly philosophers; names signifi- 
cant for us in this class are those of Avicenna and Aver- 
roes, although Averroes came later. Their science of 
logic was unassailable, and so, too, was the great part of 
their natural science; but their theology—and there they 
divided into different schools from theists to materialists 
—had no sure basis. He applied to it the keen solvent 
of Hume’s later dialectic—using what his own scepticism 
had taught him—and showed, for example, that even so 
fundamental a thing as causality could not be rigidly 
demonstrated on their principles. We have seen the 
same thing in the position of Mansel and other theolo- 
gians nearer our own time who are philosophic doubters. 
There remained, then, a fourth party, who followed the 
path of the mystics, Sufis, as Islam calls them. He knew 
already that their method was partly theoretical and partly 
practical; it had always, however, been too hard for him 
to follow out their exercises and live their life. But now 
under all this mental strain his health had broken down. 
He had evidently returned from scepticism to fear for his 
future salvation and was in the throes of a conversion 
wrought by the thought of the possibility of Hell. So he 
fled from Baghdad, leaving behind him wealth, ease and 
honour, and became a wandering ascetic working out his 
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salvation in fear and trembling. And thus he found, at 
last, peace to his soul and assurance for his future. He 
reached the vision and experiences of the mystic; but 
never, he confesses honestly if ruefully, in such fulness as 
had some whom he had known. His mind had been too 
long occupied with the mint, anise and cummin of canon 
law and the theological sciences generally. 

This, so far, is a normal mystical conversion, begin- 
ning, as regularly in Islam, in the fear of Hell. But our 
interest is especially in the way in which the mystical 
vision is woven in as an element of faith with the testi- 
mony of history and philosophy. It is not easy to de- 
termine how much al-Ghazzali felt was assured to him 
by his personal experiences and visions. It was more, 
certainly, than was legitimate. But he recognized quite 
clearly that they were only a means to bring him back to 
Revelation and to assure him of the authority of the 
prophets and their messages, and especially of the su- 
preme authority of Mohammed and the Koran. So led, 
he turned to these and they testified to him again of 
their own truth. He experienced exactly what we mean 
by the testimony of Scripture to itself; but he had been 
led to this by his personal experience. Further he rec- 
ognized that if Scripture thus testified to itself, Scripture 
must interpret itself; Revelation is the basis of all knowl- 
edge and does not need an infallible, now living and ac- 
cessible person as an interpreter any more than we need 
such as a guide to begin with. He worked out a system 
of what he calls ‘“weighers,’’ which he found in Scripture, 
and by which men could “weigh”’ passages of Scripture 
and discover their sure meaning. 

So much, then, for the historic revelation. But what 
of the relation to ‘theology, philosophy generally and 
metaphysic? His pure philosophy was a system of scep- 
ticism and he used it, just as did Mansel, to clear the 
ground. By pure thought man could reach nothing; all 
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so-called laws of nature and conclusions of philosophy — 


were illegitimate generalizations. In this he cut out not 
only philosophy but a great part of scholastic theology. 
Theologians were fond, in his day, as now, of building up 
elaborate systems on the basis of pure reason, and one of 
their favorite subjects of discussion was as to how much 
theologic knowledge God could require man to reach 
without the aid of revelation.. Conversely, and this in- 
terested them still more, for what ignorance in such 
things could man justly be punished? ‘That position, 
too, al-Ghazzali cut up by the roots, although he weakly 
permitted one Book of his great treatise on theology to 
contain one of the so-called rationalistic demonstrations. 
For him the only real use of scholastic theology was to 
build a defence of the Faith—a very prickly hedge about 
the Law—against heretics. Some scholastics were need- 
ed for that; but, in general, scholastic theology was for 
him a soul-destroying discipline. He, himself, had been 
and still was a consummate dialectician, and he knew. 
But was this his ultimate? Did no intellectual im- 
perative drive him—a Moslem Ritschlian—beyond Bib- 
lical theology and personal experience? It would have 
been strange if a mystic of his training had not followed 
the mystical lure into dialectic metaphysics, and there is 
full evidence that he did. The philosophy of his time 
was a compound of the Neoplatonic Chain and the Aris- 
totelian Cosmos, and he laboured to submit that com- 
pound to the supremacy of Allah. And there he met, of 
necessity, the fundamental antinomy of the mystic be- 
tween personality and pantheism, complicated by the un- 
yielding unity, separateness from all else and difference 
from all else of the traditional Allah. Even in the Neo- 
platonic Chain there is the unbridgeable break, where 
the One passes essentially into the Many. Al-Ghazzali, 
in one of his tractates, tries to bridge it by what is liker 
a Demiurge than anything else. On another side, he was 
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never consciously a pantheist, but little seems to have 
separated him from that except his living historical faith 
and his will. He never knew the Christian doctrine of 
the Trinity in any intellectually possible form, and it is 
vain to speculate what it might have meant for him. 
He was certainly caught in the problem which it seeks to 
solve. He is thus a vivid illustration of the relation of 
the vision of the mystic to historical revelation and meta- 
physical theology, and gives an almost classical example 
of this mutual interdependence. His autobiographic 
Apologia both for his own life and for any theistic faith 
is generally accessible in the Journal Asiatique for 1877 
(Traité de Ghazzali intitulé Le Preservatif de lV Erreur 
. par C. Barbier de Meynard). It is to be hoped 
that aihiee tractates of his, dealing with his system of 
“weighers,” his metaphysical position, etc., may before 
long appear in English. William James once asked the 
present writer why all of al-Ghazzali was not Englished; 
but competent Arabists are few, and the interested pub- 
lic is even scantier. 

After all this it is hardly necessary to raise the second 
question. The simplest and most essential consideration 
of psychological religion and of the intuition of the mys- 
tic has compelled us to consider also much theology 
raked out of the supposed dead past. We have found 
that it is all bound up in the same bundle of life, and in 
it all we have seen the stuff of theology functioning as 
religion. That, surely, is a pragmatic demonstration. 
But to put the matter more broadly, what is theology 
but the science of religion? If you have religion you 
must necessarily have a science of it. You must look 
at it, examine and describe it; fix its laws, its actions 
and reactions. You must classify it and give it a termin- 
ology, if only for convenience and accuracy. And then 
you have a science. The science is not religion; but re- 
ligion cannot get on without it—refuses to get on with- 
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out it. But it may be contended that you cannot so ex- 
amine and describe and fix religion; it cannot be turned 
into a science. The answer is that no one wants to turn 
it into a science; but that the human mind cannot help 
trying to examine and describe it; historically it has al- 
ways so tried to do. And, as we have seen, it is exactly 
where the power of the human mind to examine and de- 
scribe has failed that mystics have always thrown them- 
selves into the boldest metaphysics. 


Modern Culture and the Church’ 


By Pu. Kounsramm, Pu.D., 


Professor of Thermodynamics at the 
Unwersity of Amsterdam. 


Though it has already been repeatedly said, it always 
fills me with a feeling of happy thankfulness that I may 
again state that we live in a time of spiritual awakening. 
On all sides, but particularly among young people, we 
see questions raised, we see needs come to life, which 
were mostly, and especially in the students’ world, passed 
heedlessly by some twenty years ago. I need not dwell 
on the signs that point in this direction; they have been 
repeatedly enumerated, they are known to us all. 

This awakening religious interest is in sharp contrast 
to the attitude which a great many people assume towards 
the Church. Also those—some of you will think that 
I ought to say particularly those—of the younger people 
who have begun to realize most keenly the awful empti- 
ness of a life without God, often stand hostile, and at 
least indifferent, to the Church, and what is connected 
with her. And the relation between the cultured people 
of our time and the Church may perhaps be best expressed, 
with the one-sidedness to which concise and sharp defini- 
tion is apt to lead, in this way: The cultured people of 
our times seek God but turn away from the Church, 
because in their search to find God they expect hindrance 
rather than assistance from her. It is useless, nay, worse 
than useless, to gloss over this fact; the saying that 
desperate diseases cannot be cured by gentle means is 
~ 1 Address to students delivered on the eve of the opening of the 


Summer Conference of the N.C.S.V., the Dutch branch of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. 
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appropriate here too. If we want to strive with all our 
strength to call into being another attitude towards the 
Church—and it seems to me that this is really our bounden 
duty—we ought to start with the implicit acknowledg- 

ment of this deplorable truth. } 

A deplorable truth! That you too see a problem here, 
that you too cannot calmly accept the fact that Church 
and religion are for many becoming detached ideas is 
proved by your having proposed this subject for dis- 
cussion today. That you have asked me to introduce 
it to you shows further that you do not expect a learned, 
theological argument on the nature of the Church and 
her place in dogmatics, but that you want to know some- 
thing about the experience that has led me, though born 
and educated outside any connection with Church life, 
to avow and to act in conformance with the avowal 
that to neglect the Church leads and must lead to the 
impoverishment of our spiritual life and ultimately to 
irreparable loss. 

This avowal has not been easy to me. I see still vividly 
before me how many were the objections to every Church 
organization with which I was filled some fifteen years 
ago. Deeply convinced that no human institution may 
intrude between man and his God, I judged her in her 
deepest being, if not detrimental, at least superfluous. 
And if possibly I could still discern something of a task 
for an ideal Church communion, this Church of our day 
seemed as far as possible removed from it. By her reten- 
tion of the scientific forms of thought of by-gone ages she 
had alienated the cultured, by her utter social conserva- 
tism she had alienated the working classes from herself, 
and what is worse, from religion. Through the controver- 
sies between the different sects and their internal dissen-— 
sion—a sad example of which was particularly furnished 
_ by the greatest of them in our country’—they seemed 


2'This refers to the Dutch Reformed Church, which comprises 
about half of the population. 
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to me anything rather than representatives of Christian 
love. 

Now in order to prevent all misunderstanding I must 
premise that this criticism, though I might state it in 
somewhat milder terms, seems to me even now to be true 
for the greater part. I still consider the censure which 
I advanced against the Churches of our day but too 
well founded. I am therefore very far from desiring 
that you should close your eyes to the serious abuses 
of our present-day ecclesiastical life. Such a suppression 
of legitimate criticism I should certainly not demand of 
young people, least of all from students. But I will 
try to convince you of this: In spite of all these defects, 
which you see perhaps more acutely and in greater num- 
bers than I have indicated, you may not abandon the 
Church, you must continue to give her your attention, 
your love. I will, therefore, try to make clear to you 
what in my opinion in spite of all that is earthly, in spite 
of all that is but too human adhering to her, constitutes 
her indispensability for the final realization of the King- 
dom of God. 

For me something of this significance of the Church 
began to dawn for the first time, when after having been 
bred in the town I came into somewhat closer contact 
with life in the country. For in the country with its 
simpler relations in every respect the meaning of the 
Church is a great deal more apparent to everybody. 
And questions like these forced themselves urgently 
upon me: What would become of spiritual life in our 
country if everywhere the Church steeples should be 
removed from these fields, and all the parsonages should 
be turned into plain villas? Would it mean a gain or a 
loss? Who would take the place of the Church as the 
guardian of piety and tradition? Who would keep the 
torch of religious light burning, and who would hand 
it down from generation to generation? And the more 
urgently these questions forced themselves upon me, 
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the more keenly did I feel, though with amazement, 
perhaps with some reluctance, what answer had to be 
given. 

Realizing this, I could not shut my eyes to the fact that 
this answer extended a great deal farther than the country. 
I do not refer here to the almost self-evident conclusion 
that between the country and the town there is only an 
apparent, no essential, difference. It is true that just as 
the character of the landscape scenery seems to be domi- 
nated by the village church, visible from far and near, 
while here in the busy streets we are only now and then, 
as it were by accident, through a gap between the houses, 
reminded of her existence, so in the quieter spiritual life 
in the country her part seems to be so much more promi- 
nent than in the bustling life in town, so crammed with 
a variety of things which seem as well able to rouse 
intellectual, moral, aesthetic, and spiritual needs as to 
satisty them. But he who is not deceived by specious 
appearances, he who realizes the life of the masses who 
do not attend lectures and meetings, concerts and mu- 
seums, exhibitions and theatres, he who tries to make 
clear to himself what life in the back quarters of a big 
town really is, will certainly not think that life in a large 
town as such would be more apt to guard us against 
spiritual decline than that which brings us every day 
into contact with God’s own nature. 

It was, therefore, not this conclusion to which I re- 
ferred just now, but another—possibly not so easy to 
find because it comes in collision with the spiritual 
pride to which we “‘intellectuals” so easily fall victims 
—namely this, that I myself belonged to the masses who 
owed their spiritual possessions to the fact that through- 
out the ages there had been a faithful guardian of the high- 
est goods of humanity. I felt myself confronted with the 
bewildering question, to whom did I myself owe what 
I knew to be my most precious possession? It is true 
that in my whole life I had not come in direct contact 
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in any way with any Church. But I had been allowed 
to draw profusely from the abundance of the spiritual 
treasures of mankind; by attending to the lessons taught 
by the greatest spirits I had succeeded in freeing myself 
of the materialistic and atheistic views which in the days 
of my boyhood I had admired as the deepest wisdom. 
I thank God that I was again and again brought into 
contact with men and women of genuine and deep piety, 
though it had not always been able to come to conscious 
and clear expression. But above all, though not yet 
consciously and intentionally, and without as yet realizing 
the full meaning and scope of it, I had by all kinds of 
inscrutable ways come into contact with the Gospel, 
which has really permeated our society as a leaven much 
more than friend and foe generally realize. 

Reviewing the road along which I had travelled in 
spiritual respects since my boyhood, I could not for a 
moment deny that I should myself have been utterly 
powerless to find that road in my own strength, and that 
those who had served me as guides had themselves, all 
of them, whether directly or indirectly, consciously or 
unconsciously, drawn from the same great treasure, which 
no man, however great, but only an ever continued and 
renewed community of men has been able to preserve 
for our own generation. In other words I have learnt 
to see that we human beings are not detached units, but 
that we have our places in large spontaneously growing 
communities, that we owe what is best and greatest 
in our lives to the immediate or mediate contact with 
them, and that we languish, decline and wither when we 
are cut off from this contact. 

And in my opinion this constitutes the most essential 
feature of the inner nature of the Church. She is the 
guardian of tradition, the guardian of the Bible, of the 
Gospel, she represents in this respect what has grown 
spontaneously, what has come about historically, in 
opposition to what has purposely been made by men. 
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And it is from this that she derives, as it seems to me, 
her unique, her irreplaceable value. This value, this dis- 
tinctive quality does not lie in the first place, in my 
opinion, in the satisfaction of the need of common adora- 
tion and worship. For this need, however real, can 
also be satisfied outside the community of the Church. 
‘Where two or three are gathered together in my Name, 
there am I in the midst of them”’ (Matt. 18:20). Meetings 
like ours, like those of our sister association, those of the 
Woodbrookers at Barchem,? and so many others, give 
evidence of the great importance of this, particularly 
for our time. And I will even gratefully acknowledge 
that however much I may owe in this respect to the 
divine services of the Church, the remembrance of the 
richest and fullest joy that I have experienced in the 
common worship and finding of God is for me indelibly 
connected with this Nunspeet Heath. 

Not, therefore, in the common worship of God as con- 
trasted with individual prayer can the characteristic 
feature of the Church lie. Still less in my opinion must 
the decisive element be found in the practical Christian 
work of the Church, however important this may be. 
Need this be proved in a country where so many Christian 
philanthropic institutions are independent of Church 
organization, where almost the whole of Protestant 
missionary work has been organized outside the 
Church? 

This non-ecclesiastical and inter-ecclesiastical element 
has undoubtedly its excellent side; I would not banish 
it from our religious life for anything in the world. It 
saves us from confusing the visible Church with the 
invisible Church, the Church with the Kingdom of God. 
With the visible Church we are and remain in the domain 
of relativity. Woe to us if we forget this! 


43 This refers to the meetings of the V.C.S.B., the other Christian 
Students’ Movement, ‘and to those of a society founded by some 
Dutch friends of the Woodbrooke settlement. 
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But if we may not take the relative for the absolute, 
we may no more pass it by in spiritual pride. On this 
rests undoubtedly the indifferent or hostile attitude of 
many towards the Church. I have not chiefly in view 
our pride with regard to the persons of our fellow-men, 
which is often included in it: the attitude of many who 
are willing to seek God in their inner chambers but 
“do not feel the need of all these people,”’ who are annoyed 
and hindered in their devotions by a poor organ or a 
hoarse voice, or worse still, who cannot entirely over- 
come such a thing as class distinction, even in Church. 
It goes without saying that he who thinks himself superior 
to the ““common people”’ in this sense, is not even worthy 
to belong to them. I am thinking more particularly of 
the finer and therefore more dangerous form of pride 
that turns away from the Church on account of its spirit- 
ual imperfection, which thinks itself justified in emanci- 
pating itself prematurely from those earthly bonds in 
which God has placed us, that pride which makes us be- 
have as if we could already realize the Kingdom of God 
now and here. 

I think that I discern this pride in many tendencies 
of our time. I see it in a certain sort of cosmopolitanism, 
which considers itself exalted above patriotism. I see 
it in the anarchism which thinks itself able to abolish all 
compulsory justice; I think I see it likewise in the move- 
ment of objectors to military service, which I consider as 
an error for this reason. And so in the territory with 
which we are concerned today I am also convinced that 
we should guard against doing violence to the Kingdom 
of Heaven, and wanting to take it by force as men of 
violence (Matt. 11:12). We may not ignore what has 
come about historically, we may not try to make 
tabula rasa. There is a deep meaning in linking the 
words Christian-Historical.4 The very fact that Chris- 


4Qne of the political parties in Holland has named itself the 
“Christian-Historical” party. 
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tianity can never be detached from its historical origin® 
points emphatically to the importance of history, raises 
us above the rationalistic view which is in the habit of 
speaking of “historical accidental events” with a certain 
disdain. This renders Christianity the only view of life 
that is at the same time conservative and revolutionary. 
Conservative because it teaches us to see in the history 
of nations and institutions God’s will manifested; be- 
cause it brings us to the conviction that the actual state 
of things has become what it is in accordance with His 
will, and that He has appointed us a field of activity in 
it. Revolutionary, because it places over against this 
historical actuality another better world, because it gives 
us a criterion by which we have to measure this earthly 
society and its institutions, and indicates one direction 
in which we must reform it. For we should never con- 
sider this historical actuality as if we had to accept it 
unconditionally, as if we had to confine ourselves to pre- 
serving it calmly. Our reverence for history can and may 
only mean that we may not ignore it, that in the accom- 
plishment of our task we have to start from it, that we 
must not believe that out of our own wisdom we can cause 
to spring out of the ground entirely different, entirely 
new forms and organizations. 

It is in the closest connection with its historic growth 
that the Church and the Church alone can be a mass 
institution, can govern the religious life of the people 


5 In view of the time limit set for my lecture I could not enter more 
fully into this point, and so I will not here either for the same reason. 
Moreover, a separate lecture would be required for an exhaustive 
discussion of the subject. Nevertheless I cannot refrain from cur- 
sorily stating that the ideas “revealed religion” and “history” are 
indissolubly connected. He who denies the importance of history, 
i.e. the unique string of never recurring events, strikes at the root 
of every revelation. There is then nothing left but a “rational 
religion,” equally attainable for all men in virtue of their rational 
nature, a system of eternal rational truths in the spirit of the Auf- 
klérung, i.e. a scheme which can only disguise its emptiness by its 
historical connection with historical Christianity, and by what it 
derives from this in opposition to its theory. 
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in a way similar to that in which the state governs polit- 
ical life. In this I do not refer to the distinction that is 
often made between a national Church and smaller sects, 
though this distinction has been of decisive value for me 
personally for this very reason. But I do not think of 
this distinction just now, because all the sects, even the 
smallest, at least in principle, intend to embrace all the 
social classes of a nation. And however small they may 
be comparatively, they are always very large compared 
to any made association. 

Still less should I, by what I have just said, wish to 
advocate the uniformity of the Church—the principle: 
one nation, one Church. On the contrary from what I 
have said about the historical character of the Church 
there follows for me the necessity of her pluriformity. 
But then the differences between the organizations which 
are the real representatives of religious community in 
national life should be religious differences, and nothing 
but religious differences. Such a community may have 
no outward limitations in any other way. And it is 
exactly in this that associations like ours, or that of the 
Woodbrookers, or of the religious Socialists or others 
like them, which have been made purposely and con- 
sciously with a clearly defined aim, differ entirely from 
an historically grown organism like a Church. The former 
are of their very nature destined for definite categories. 
And even when this is not the case, they are intended for 
something else; history teaches that they do not succeed 
in taking the place of the Church unless they are really 
carried by a great mass movement, i.e. unless they 
themselves are a new Church-formation. For this 
reason associations like those I have mentioned have 
their great value beside the Church. But he who with- 
draws within their limits, who thinks that having them 
he can do without the Church, detaches himself from 
his people, withdraws from the community in which God 
has placed him, shows that in the very department of 
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religion other than religious differences seem the most 
important to him. 

And this shows us the way to our relation to the Church, 
especially for the N.C.S.V. The N.C.S.V. can and may 
never wish to take the place of the Church, to provide 
its members and ex-members with a Church of their own 
for “intellectuals.” Such an attitude would betray 
more than pride alone; it would bear evidence of ingrati- 
tude and folly; ingratitude on account of the total ab- 
sence of the consciousness revealed by it that an asso- 
ciation such as the N.C.S.V. could only live in a society 
in which in spite of everything else the Churches have 
remained vital powers of the first rank, and folly because 
the abandonment of the Church would mean the cutting 
off of the roots out of which its own life has grown up. 
It would be parasitizing on the strength of others without 
a readiness to return the benefits received, according to 
our strength and in due time, that later generations 
might again reap its fruits. 

Therefore, however much we may lees the N.C.S.V. 
and its work, nay, for that very reason, we may never 
desire that it should try to take the place which the 
Church ought to occupy for every one of its members. 
And so in this respect we realize clearly the task of the 
N.C.S.V.: it should educate its members to become faith- 
ful members each one of his own Church, the Church in 
which he has been born or to which he considers himself 
through God’s guidance to belong. 

I know that this is a great and difficult demand, at 
least for many members of the N.C.S.V. There are in 
our time many circumstances which make the road to 
the Church difficult for young people, particularly for 
those of them who, like the members of the N.C.S.V., 
are not only continually in contact with what is usually 
named modern culture, but who have even been set the 
task of getting acquainted with this culture on as many 
sides and as accurately as possible. 
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Of very slight importance do I, and you I trust with 
me, consider the argument that has been advanced against 
the N.C.S.V. that it would ‘‘spoil” young people, so 
that they would no longer be able to attend a simple 
Church service. It is true that the programmes of your 
conferences, also the programme of the conference to 
be opened the day after tomorrow, prove that your 
leaders may always choose from among the first men of 
our country. The most distinguished orators, the keenest 
minds, readily offer you their gifts. But you would 
show very little appreciation of these gifts, indeed you 
would not be receiving them in the spirit in which they 
are offered, you would rather be reversing this spirit, 
if this should render you less accessible to a plain sober 
word of simple piety. 

More serious seems to me an objection applying par- 
ticularly to your age. Youth and authority, youth and 
tradition, do not seem to belong together. And it is 
characteristic of the Church, just because she is an 
historical power in and for life, because she is the guardian 
of tradition, that she acts with authority. And you 
know that I do not mean this in the Roman sense. The 
soul which knows itself the servant of Christ acknowledges 
no other authority than that which it recognizes as His 
voice. Every human authority is ultimately measured 
by this. But we ought to have convinced ourselves 
scrupulously and fully that on this ground we cannot, 
must not yield. And particularly when we are young 
we are so easily inclined to reject all that approaches 
us with the authority of the existing state of things, with 
the ideas of a past generation. For this very reason, 
to resist this inclination, to accept what has been handed 
down to us with an unbiassed mind, nay, in the expecta- 
tion that we shall find God’s guidance in it, not to give 
it up unless we are fully assured that we may not retain 
it—this demands from many self-discipline and patience, 
which can only be gained in a hard, an arduous struggle. 
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And this self-discipline becomes the more difficult as 
there seem to plead better and deeper grounds for oppo- 
sition. This applies in particular to the point where the 
Church with her demand for regularity in the religious 
life seems to come into collision with a genuine striving 
for inwardness and depth. Greater perhaps now than in 
former ages is the desire for truth and genuineness, 
greater the fear of “empty forms.’’ We shun nothing so 
much as a lifeless form, as a symbol that is not experienced 
in its full depth. Hence the objection so often expressed 
against the idea of regular attendance at divine service, 
against going to Church not because we feel the need of 
communing with God, but because it is Sunday. 

Now there is undoubtedly at bottom a great deal of 
truth in this. Nothing is more alarming than an intimacy 
that has become familiarity with what is holy. And here 
too we should bear in mind that “‘the Sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the Sabbath.’ But we should 
be on our guard against a one-sided following of mood 
and sentiment, against the “‘aestheticizing”’ of religion. 
This term “aestheticizing’? may not even be appropriate 
here. For the so often advocated view that the artist 
has no power over his gifts, that he must wait for a “mood,” 
for inspiration, and can only create when these prompt 
him, seems altogether untenable to me when I think of 
the work done by the really great artists of all times. 
This bears evidence of an abundance of self-discipline, 
and arduous, stern toil. To be sure the moments of great 
creative power, of divination, cannot be forced. God gives 
them at His own good time. But they are prepared for 
by still concentration, by indefatigable and faithful 
daily work, by the power of good and regular fixed habits, 
by a life devoted to the task set us. 

Nor is it different with the deep sensation of religious 
experience. We may not, cannot force it. Woe to us 
if we try to do so!_ But we can, we must prepare for this 
by practising faithful and good habits. Rich is the bless- 
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ing that springs from this apparent monotony. And 
happy he who has grown up in regular and unquestioned 
traditions. For again it is inherent in such traditions 
that they cannot be made, that they must have grown 
historically on pain of unnaturalness and affectation. 
How difficult it is in later life to acquire something that 
resembles such a tradition can only be realized by one 
who himself has felt his helplessness, nay, to whom it 
is daily brought home. Therefore, hold fast what God 
has given you in the circle in which you have been brought 
up. Accept in the only sense in which Protestants may, 
in which Protestants must, the authority and the disci- 
pline of the Church. 

When you thus try to accustom yourselves to fixed 
habits, to regular forms, you will find with astonishment 
how rich are the fruits that they bear. Here too I may 
speak from my own experience. At the beginning I told 
you that I kept away from church for many years. At 
first I changed this more from a sense of duty than be- 
cause I felt the need or a spontaneous impulse. May 
I here be allowed to bear witness to my gratitude for the 
blessing, the enrichment and deepening of all my life, 
which I have been privileged to experience as a conse- 
quence of this? 

I know that it is not always possible to keep to such 
customs. This leads me to the last and greatest of the 
difficulties that I had in view. There have been great 
changes in the spiritual life of a great many. The differen- 
tiation of minds has always existed—I have already 
mentioned it—and I hope that it will always continue 
to exist. But in former times it coincided for a great 
part with, and manifested itself in the diversity of eccle- 
siastical institutions. People were in sympathy with their 
Churches, because the differences between the latter 
corresponded with essential differences in the spiritual 
vision of the members. At present this is for a great many 
no longer true, and this gives something hollow and 
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unsatisfactory to our ecclesiastical conditions. Those 
who feel nearest to each other are often scattered among 
different Churches, and reversely, one and the same 
Church comprises very divergent minds. The latter 
would in itself be an advantage rather than an evil if this 
differentiation in disposition, in itself very well compatible 
with mutual appreciation, did not often in our time 
cause a complete break. At present people often do not 
understand each other, and still worse, they do not want 
to understand each other. The way in which the war 
between the religious parties is carried on has given rise 
to a super-sensitiveness that destroys every friendly 
understanding. The difference in forms of thought and 
expression between many of the cultured and the majority 
of the congregation seems to be of more importance to 
many than agreement of faith. All this has led to very 
deplorable conditions in many places. It is no longer 
religious questions that seem to dominate Church rela- 
tions, but points of difference of an entirely different 
nature. It is as wrong to gloss this over as it is unneces- 
sary to dwell upon it; it is but too well-known to you all. 
At the last conference of ex-members the question of what 
the ex-member can do for the Church was made a subject 
for discussion. But for a great many of them this ques- 
tion is answered without consulting them. The men in 
power in by far the greater part of the Dutch Reformed 
congregation, especially in the large towns, do not desire 
their collaboration, and combat their influence with might 
and main. And do we not all know how many of our clergy- 
men, particularly those from whom, as we in the N.C.S.V. 
know, there issues the greatest spiritual influence, are 
buried in miniature parishes, often longing for a wider 
field of activity, while in our large parishes a tyrannical 
majority refuses to take into account the spiritual needs 
of the minority and gives them stones for bread. 

Many of you will ask, how can we become Church 
people when the Church shows that she does not care for 
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us, when she always passes by our needs heedlessly? 
How is it possible to attend Church regularly when 
owing to the present fatal party-feeling our going to 
Church regularly disturbs our devotion instead of bring- 
ing a blessing? 

Let us commune with ourselves, search our own hearts 
and acknowledge: if we have grievances against the 
Church, the Church has had no less cause in the course 
of the last half century to complain of the attitude of 
the “cultured,” among whom we university people may 
certainly reckon ourselves. Where has she seen decisive, 
convincing proofs that the majority of the circles of in- 
tellectuals, of the bearers of culture, are willing to devote 
themselves to her service, to assist her in her task to 
carry the Gospel into the world? Has there not been and 
is there not still an utter indifference to her work? And 
he who is indifferent foregoes every right to complain. 
Only he who has given himself, who loves the cause with 
all his heart is competent to speak. But out of this very 
love he will draw strength for reformation, for regenera- 
tive work. In his own pointed way Chesterton has said 
it so wittily in his Orthodoxy: ‘“‘Let us suppose we are 
confronted with a desperate thing-—say Pimlico. It is 
not enough for a man to disapprove of Pimlico: in that 
case he will merely cut his throat or move to Chelsea. 
Nor, certainly, is it enough for a man to approve of Pim- 
lico: for then it will remain Pimlico, which would be 
awful. The only way out of it seems to be for somebody 
to love Pimlico: to love it with a transcendental tie and 
without any earthly reason. If men loved Pimlico as 
mothers love children, arbitrarily, because it is therrs, 
Pimlico in a year or two might be fairer than Florence.” 

These words give in my opinion an exact answer to the 
question of the relation between the cultured of these 
times and the Church; it shows us what mental attitude 
the N. C. S. V. ought to cultivate in her members towards 
the Church. It is not enough that we clearly realize the 
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serious shortcomings of our present Church life, this 
would render us indifferent and would make us turn 
away from her in self-sufficiency. Still less is it sufficient 
that we disregard these defects, then we should leave 
everything as it is. It is necessary that we love our 
Church with all our heart, each his own Church, the 
Church in which God’s guidance has placed him. Then 
if God will, and in His own good time, we shall draw out 
of this love the strength to help to rebuild her to His 


glory. 
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It may not be out of place to make an appeal to all the 
Churches through the pages of Tur ConstRucTIvE 
QUARTERLY which is devoted to the reunion of God’s 
divided house. The Churches must awake and put on 
their strength. A new era is upon us which will demand 
the solution of many grave questions. Will the Churches 
be ready to help in the solution of these questions? Will 
they be ignored? Can the Churches be of great benefit 
unless they are one in their aims? 

It ought to be plain to all that now is the most inoppor- 
tune time for religious contentions and useless contro- 
versies. May the Churches put their houses in order if 
they expect to be helpful in bringing order into this 
distracted world! May they open their eyes and seek 
the cause of all the distress which we meet at almost 
every step! No deep study is needed to see that selfish- 
ness, egoism, individualism, survival of the fittest, help 
yourself, are the errors which have brought calamity on 
earth. Thus these causes must be removed if possible, 
and make room for the Kingdom of God, in lieu of the 
spirit of darkness. Is there a remedy strong enough to 
overcome selfishness, egoism, etc.? 

Science was to bring paradise on earth again. We have 
been deceived, for that false god is now destroying us, 
brothers are using it to destroy each other. Shall angels 
come to our assistance? When the rich man asked Abra- 
ham to send some heavenly messenger to warn his 
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brothers, he received the answer that the prophets were 
there, them they should hear. 

Jesus Christ left with us the antidote for the selfishness 
which is now our ruin. What is it? “Love God above 
all things, and your neighbour as yourself.” In these 
two laws is contained all that is needed to cure our woes. 
Who has charge of these laws? Who were commissioned 
to keep them before the people? Politicians? Divine 
laws are out of their sphere, and the Churches would be 
traitors to their God if they permitted the State to rule 
the things of God. Did the Churches impress these 
Divine laws of love upon their flocks? Did not these 
Churches at times practise the reverse, set altar against 
altar, causing scandal to the world? Can the sheep be 
better than their shepherds? Many must confess and 
repent for the wrong done by teaching hatred instead 
of love. 

May all ministers of the Gospel after repenting make 
love the supreme topic of their instructions. May they 
tell their people that love is not a mere counsel, a work 
of supererogation, but an indestructible Divine law. 

Could a business man with Christian love in his heart 
defraud his customers? Could he be a profiteer, even in 
time of war? Love would tell him that his customer is 
God’s child, and his brother. How pure business would 
be if love was the rule of conduct! Could an employer 
oppress, defraud, his employes as if they were machines 
and chattels, and at the same time say he loved his neigh- 
bour as himself? Impossible! Let love be taught as 
the cure for conflicts between labour and capital. Whence 
come wars? If love, instead of selfishness, self-interest, 
were found between nations, such disasters as are now | 
experienced would be impossible. Love is the law of life — 
for individuals. Why should it not hold good between 
nations? God’s law is the same for individuals, society, 
politicians, and nations. God is not a national God. 
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He is the Father of the race, and all are His children, 
so we all form but one family, one brotherhood. Yet there 
are those who claim that war is needed to keep nations 
vigorous, progressive. But one look at the devastation 
in Europe, the pinched faces of children and mothers, 
the armless young men, should cause such men to hesitate 
and to think. War is destruction; love is life. Why 
was not love more powerfully and effectively preached 
before the war? Ministers of the Gospel must have seen 
the gigantic preparations being made. Did they perhaps 
encourage it? Had the thousands of Christian preachers 
announced to rulers and people the laws of universal 
fellowship instead of exaggerated patriotism, this war 
would not have occurred. Who is to blame for the darkest 
page of history which is being written today? Who 
ought to have spoken of love but remained dumb. This 
is a tremendous responsibility. Was it met faithfully? 
Why should men be at war? Nature puts us to shame. 
There we find co-operation and reciprocity. The sun, 
moon and stars, the rain, wind, all agree. The grass 
feeds hungry animals. Thus love, not war, should be 
the normal conduct among God’s children. War must 
appear dreadful to God’s saints and angels. How incon- 
sistent for Christians who have been made one in baptism 
to mangle each other and shed each other’s blood! God 
never made this world for a slaughter pen; man made 
it so by sin and abuse of that great gift, His will. When 
love rules, this world will be paradise again. Then wars, 
religious, social, industrial, political, will be only found 
in books, as a warning to future generations, a warning 
to keep love alive, instead of hatred, if they desire to 
escape our disgrace. ‘““For whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall he also reap.”’ Love gives life, peace, happiness. 
Let the Churches teach love, not hatred. The Churches 
are responsible for the thoughts which should govern. 
They are commissioned to preach the gospel of love, 
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which is that of their Teacher, Jesus Christ,—He is the 
Way, the Truth and the Life. Jesus taught us to pray: 
“Our Father, Who art in Heaven, Thy Kingdom come.” 
May that kingdom of love and good-will to all soon arrive! 

One Father in Heaven—not a tribal Father; so one 
Brotherhood of nations; that is God’s plan. For this 
united family Jesus Christ prayed; one family united 
by love, and not by force. Then the world may claim 
to be civilized. 

May the Churches awake to their duty and make 
love the law of life for the Churches, business, society, 
industry and nations. Thus the world will be made 
habitable. Meet this opportunity, and bring back God’s 
Kingdom, the essence of which is love. 

Unfortunately we may be far apart as to creeds; many 
must have wandered far from the mind of Christ; the sac- 
raments, which are Divine institutions, may be neglected 
by millions—but all of us can join in love, good-will to all, 
sinners not excluded. The Good Samaritan picked up his 
enemy, and we claim to be followers of the Good Samar- 
itan. Let us be as good as our word, let us pick up 
sinners. Be kind and loving to those who cannot yet grasp 
the doctrines we hold. As a Catholic priest permit me to 
ask all readers to be tolerant towards us and our faith. 
Few outside of the Catholic Church have any true know]l- 
edge of Catholics, and their Creed. At least admire our 
loyalty to our Church, close not your eyes to the self- 
sacrifice of many noble Catholic men and women who 
give all they have for the welfare of all. Meet some of 
those unpretentious sisters who take care of the sick, 
the fallen, who instruct the children in the ways of 
Jesus Christ. Dear non-Catholics, if you knew us as we 
are you would love us. Please get our views. Pray for 
us as we pray for you. 

This appeal to Churches cannot be offensive since it 
is made by one of its ministers. He is the first to confess 
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that he has failed in impressing more strongly the law 
of love which is the true life. 

Let us repent of the past, with the resolution to be more 
faithful in the future. The world needs us; thus let us 
awake to our opportunity and duty. 
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By Mary Drew. 


. . . insuch hour of need... 
Ye like angels appear, 

Radiant with ardour divine . . 
Languor is not in your heart, 
Weakness is not in your word, 
Weariness not on your brow... 
Ye fill up the gaps in our files, 
Strengthen the wavering line, 
Stablish, continue our march, 
On to the bound of the waste, 
On to the City of God. 


His was an arresting personality. No one could be 
in the same room with him for five minutes and be un- 
conscious of the presence of a kindling force, a compelling 
fire, some quality absolutely different to every thing and 
every body else.. One of our public men has spoken of 
him as a “flaming vitality, so alive as to give to most of 
those around him an appearance of intellectual torpor. 
It was as a sword, a fire, a challenge that he appeared to 
us.” Yet the very utmost that can be said or written, 
besides conveying a possible sense of exaggeration, must 
fail to give to those who never came within the magic 
of his presence any accurate conception of its influence. 
The truth is there are no words in the English language 
too superlative—his friends forget all measure and restraint 
when they try to describe what he was to them. They 
despair of conveying any idea of what he was, so alive, 
so near, so real and even tangible a presence he remains 
for us. Death cannot rob us of him—the word seems 
meaningless when applied to his vivid personality, to 
his unquestioned presence. For myself I have not even 
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attempted to realize that he is gone. Nothing that ever 
happened to me, no event public or private, no new book 
I had read, no new friend I had made, was ever complete 
until it had been shared with him. In his study at Ox- 
ford, in the garden that he loved at Christ Church, I see 
him, I hear his voice, I feel his nearness. 


“Light is the element with which our beloved friend is inseparably 
associated. His nature had all the attributes of light—its revealing 
power, its cheerfulness, its salubrity, its transforming beauty, its 
inconceivable rapidity. He saw with a flash into the heart of an argu- 
ment or a situation. He diffused joy by his own joy in living—he 
vanquished morbidity by his essential wholesomeness.’”! 


He dispelled darkness in his own light, he conquered 
doubt by the fire of his faith—like a swift river cleansing 
every blade of grass, every crumb of clay with which it 
came in contact, like a flame that transforms, annihilating 
evil, like a sea breeze quickening, bracing, sweeping out 
the dusty corners of the soul, renewing life and love. 
He set us thinking. He kept us going. He lifted life 
to a new level. “He was not the Light: but he came to 
bear witness of the Light’—and grandly he bore it for 
seventy years by the mere force of what he was. 

As Bishop Francis Paget said of him, “He is so high, 
yet so easy to get at: his whole life is a rendering of 
Christianity into language that we can understand—the 
language of daily normal work and rest, raising and 
ennobling just as the Bible ennobles the common English.”’ 

Some of us enjoy giving special names to our friends. 
For Ruskin it was “Aprile’—Browning’s description 
in Paracelsus being a living picture of him. Burne-Jones 
was “Angelo.” At Eton H.S.H. bore the nickname of 
“Monkey” or “Linky Holland.” My name for him was 
the “Flying Dutchman” or the “Flegende Holldnder.” 
He was in some sense always associated with wings. 

As one of his dearest friends said—There is this especial 
difficulty about getting anyone who did not know him 


1The Rt. Hon. G. W. E. Russell. 
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to realize what he was. Generally one can say in describ- 
ing anyone, he was something like so and so, he reminded 
me of this or that conspicuous figure, X, Y, or Z. So 
one tries to describe or explain through comparison with 
others. There may, indeed, be some superficial resem- 
blance to him in this or that man, e.g., in some ardent 
disciple, but in every case it is Holland trimmed and 
stripped of all that touched the skies. He belonged to 
no school. Generally this signifies a colourless nature, 
but with him nothing can be further from the truth. 
His character was his own: his thoughts were his own, 
they never reflected those of other men. He was con- 
spicuously original. Yet there was no effort to be original, 
nor even a consciousness that he was so. It was this 
that made him so intensely interesting. Not Jowett or 
Green, Westcott or Liddon influenced his opinions. 
Much as he owed to T. H. Green, it was his intellect not 
his character that was influenced. Green taught him 
how to look at things, how to look at life, how to look 
at phenomena or things seen, on to the spiritual principles 
they embody or shadow forth. Dr. King? he most spe- 
cially loved and revered, because of the moral beauty 
of his character. Undoubtedly independence of thought 
was a marked characteristic of his mind. 

One® only comes to my mind as I think of him, “A 
swift and passing vision,” as he himself describes her, 
for she died when she was twenty-three, and it is im- 
possible to guess into what flower this entrancing bud 
would have blossomed. But there can be no doubt 
she had the same irresistible charm, the same irrepressible 
fun. The likeness between them lay in their vitality, 
in their lightning understanding and power of putting 
themselves into the place of others, in the brilliant quality 
of their brains, the breadth and depth of their sympathies, 


2 Bishop of Lincoln. 


ee Leu Tennant, married Alfred Lyttelton May, 1885; died April, 
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the purity and selflessness and aspiration of their religion. 
To be nearer to God was the consuming passion of their 
lives, the fire of God was in their hearts. 

This similarity was apparent the moment they met— 
the effect was electric, the meeting of two rockets. First 
and foremost among their gifts was the gift of vision— 
they saw straight through the flesh to the spirit: they 
contrived to set on fire anything that lay smouldering 
within, they quickened with their own flame all whom 
they met. Everything that they touched they vitalized, 
their own brilliancy they contrived to impart to others. 
No one could be dull in their presence. The most unin- 
teresting person would suddenly find him or her self 
invested with an unsuspected power, an undreamed of 
charm; the dull became witty, the slow found themselves 
quick, the mean became generous. Above everything 
they were keen and stimulating listeners, far more keen 
to hear than to speak, more anxious to draw out the 
experiences of others than to impart their own. How 
well I remember a dinner party when, unfortunately, 
the talk fell on a topic of rather mundane human experi- 
ence*—it was a subject that would appeal to the dreariest 
people; while rebelling at the waste of time, in one way 
it was interesting to me, for it was that evening I realized 
one secret of his charm. There was not a person seated 
round the table (except Dr. Holland) but was dying 
to tell his or her own experience. He alone never capped 
the experience of others with his own. It was they who 
described, he who listened. 

No one ever brought so strong a sense of the supremacy 
of mind over matter as Dr. Holland. Though in his earlier 
days well-knit and slight of build, conspicuous for alert- 
ness, agility and grace of movement, tall and slender and 
vital, it was still the over-mastering realization of the 
indwelling spirit that captured. As he grew older it 
mattered little to us that he had lost the perfect propor- 


4 Sea sickness. 
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tions of his physical presence, so strong was the sense of 
his soul. There is an evening at Hawarden that lives 
in the memory of those who were present. He was 
addressing a group of fine young gymnasts. He had 
watched their performance with eager delight, the 
beautiful action, the turns and twists, the prowess and 
poise of their youthful bodies appealed to his sense of 
beauty, the sense of mastery kindled his enthusiasm. 
And then he talked to them. In all the thrill of his 
delight it was of the spirit that he spoke so earnestly. 
He kindled their imagination; he made them realize, 
as they listened, that the outward and visible sign was 
as nothing in comparison with the inward and spiritual 
grace. So vividly did he speak of the indwelling soul, 
that suddenly he felt the need of reminding them once 
again of that hampering though splendid thing, the 
body—the body with its temptations, its impurities, its 
appetities, its grand possibilities. “After all has been 
said and done, we must remember that we all of us, 
or very nearly all of us, are accompanied by a body.” 
And those who heard him suddenly felt the conviction 
that here was the exception—the man who was speaking 
unconsciously describing himself—it was he whose spirit 
was so permeating and transmuting that the body did 
not count. One or two who were present arrived home 
literally intoxicated with what they had heard, the 
inspiration and the joy of it. 

All through life he had to endure the discipline of 
fettering ill health; even reading was often forbidden. 
Yet he tore through book after book; seemingly with 
one glance wresting the heart out of it. But seldom 
was anybody conscious of what he was enduring, so 
conspicuous was the triumph of spirit over substance. 


Henry Scott Holland was born in 1847; his father 
was a hunting squire of the old English type, his mother 
a daughter of Lord Gifford; his home was in Worcester- 
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shire, and later at Wimbledon. At Eton he was a normal, 
manly boy, full of fun and charm, but showing no special 
intellectual power. But the near and special relations 
between the boy and his tutor, the well-known William 
Johnson, prove that he was of no ordinary mould. His 
tutor was a peculiarly fine and delicate scholar, a poet 
and a historian, brilliant in many directions, with the - 
eccentricity of a genius, whose power of discovering and 
drawing out a boy’s character and intellect never has 
been surpassed. Lytteltons and Gladstones, the Woods, 
the Primroses, passed under his influence and sway and 
owed much to his stimulating power. Then, as ever 
since, Holland’s moral standard was of the highest, and 
no evil thing, or impurity of thought, word or deed dared 
manifest itself in his presence. He attracted some of 
the most notable Etonians of the period—chief among 
them the brother of the present Lord Halifax, the enchant- 
ing Freddy Wood, and Dalmeny, afterwards Lord Rose- 
bery, “the beloved Archie,” as his tutor calls him. 

“There was nothing to comfort me,” wrote William 
Johnson, “in parting with Holland—to him I could say 
nothing, and now that I am writing about it, I cannot 
bear to think that he is gone.’ 

But it was at Balliol that his brain began to be dis- 
covered. To Jowett he owed nothing; but the wise and 
profound T. H. Green quickly recognized the powers and 
possibilities of his mind, and came to delight in his 
brilliant pupil. Green was the first to discover the 
philosopher that slumbered within the youth. Holland 
quickly caught fire, and would in after life have pointed 
to Green as his guide and master. “Yet never,” as Dr. 
Gore pointed out, “was his mind enslaved even by 
Green.” 

Athletics played no mean part in his career—he rowed 
in his College eight, jumped unparalleled heights, steered 
the Torpid, was incomparable as a swimmer and skater. 

5 Letters and Journals, by William Cory (at that time Johnson). 
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But it was philosophy that became his absorbing interest. 
All ideas of a diplomatic career were swept away in the 
flood of Plato and Aristotle, Hegel and Green. A friend 
described him in those days as keen on Ruskin and 
Browning, deeply stirred by social problems and the miser- 
ies of the East End, always unconventional, forming 
friendships with all and sundry, devoted to music, and 
passionately interested in labour questions. ‘One could 
not bear it unless one knew there was another world,” 
was the rather trite remark made to him by a lady as 
they came out into the crowd from a gay London party. 
. “Are we to have both then?” he said. 

His First in ‘Greats’? was a surprise to many, and his 
viva voce was described as so brilliant a performance that 
one of the examiners declared that he had never heard 
anything to be compared to it. It was while still an under- 
graduate that his craving for a closer union with God 
resulted in a resolve to take Holy Orders. At Peter- 
borough, under the mystic but sometimes mystifying 
Westcott, he studied theology during a long vacation. 
His work at Christ Church did not allow of his being a 
student at Cuddesden, but its College, presided over by 
the Saint, afterwards Bishop King, had an irresistible 
attraction for all that was most romantic and spiritual 
in Holland’s nature. It was in 1872 that he was ordained, 
and from that time the sermons he preached in Oxford 
were described by a freshman of the day as absolutely 
original and pertaining to himself alone, filled with light 
movement and colour. 

With great rapidity he became Student and Tutor of 
Christ Church, Select Preacher to the University, Senior 
Proctor, a new and brilliant star in the Oxford sky, a 
Captain and a Leader, breaking up the deadness that had 
long depressed the University. 

In December, 1873, Dr. Liddon; then Canon of St. 
Paul’s, selected Holland, the young deacon, to preach 
in the great Cathedral, little dreaming of the long and 
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glorious connection that was eventually to be his with 
“the centre of the world’s concourse.’ 

When in 1884 Mr. Gladstone offered him the Canonry 
at St. Paul’s, it was universally felt that the Prime Min- 
ister had matched a great opportunity with a great man. 
London welcomed him as a remarkable and stimulating 
preacher; a literary critic of unique skill and power, a 
teacher in many regions outside theology, a counsellor 
in difficulty, a comforter in distress, inspiring in his friend- 
ships and one of the most vivid and joyous figures in social 
life. 

After twenty-seven years he left London and returned 
to Oxford. Mr. Asquith in 1910 made him Regius 
Professor of Divinity, and there for the last eight years 
he has lived, to exercise a wonderful attraction for the 
young men who came in contact with him. Perhaps his 
deepest conviction was that in religion only could be 
solved the practical problems of the world. And he faced 
them with a courage that never swerved, with a faith 
that never faltered. He had no use for those who shirked 
—he faced life as he found it surging all around him. 

As the inspired interpreter of the Bible perhaps he 
stood alone: through all his thought and action could 
be seen his “‘Christ centred philosophy,” because of the 
intimate contact of his passionate heart with life’s con- 
temporary drama. “Though we shall no longer see him 
leading the Christian armies to victory, or rallying them 
when discouraged or dismayed, he still marches forward, 
and still his hope and energy and prophetic fire are given 
to the service of his Master.’”” 

There is a quality impossible to analyse or to com- 
municate, and this it was that distinguished Dr. Holland 


from others—he had genius. 
This slight sketch of the progress of his days, however 
inadequate, may be useful as a background. The life 
6 Dr. Lightfoot. 7 The Rev. William Temple. 
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that is to be written of him, the tributes and testimonies 
of his countless friends will fill up the gaps. But indeed 
it matters little when and where he was born, whether he 
was with or without pedigree or posterity, in what places 
he dwelt, what work he had to do. Like all souls chosen 
of God, he was independent of time and place, of cir- 
cumstance, or heredity or environment. He was a 
miracle, a meteor, one of those astonishing beings that 
happen once in a century, dropped from the clouds, to 
renew a perplexed and worn out world, to startle it out 
of humdrum ways, and inspire it to take up life’s song 
anew. I know that we should beware of anything that 
seems like exaggeration. But, think as I must, search as 
I may, in this man I can discover no flaw. Some lack of 
balance, of proportion, may possibly at times have been 
the outcome of the enthusiastic nature of his tempera- 
ment. But this hardly pertains to character. Human 
he was to the last degree, with a passion of pity that knew 
no limit. Stern as he was with sin, or even with com- 
promise, with the sinner he was infinitely merciful. 

One of the most delightful traits in his character was 
his power of friendship equally with old and young, 
with one generation after another—all were equally 
certain of his sympathy, help and advice. “In his com- 
pany were himself and you only, and the whole wide world 
for playground and exploration.” Ever as young as the 
youngest, he was ahead of them, ahead of his day. His 
was the genius to give and evoke life. He was a seer, he 
could divine. He was a prophet, he could foresee—his 
was a brain so wide in its sweep, so deep in its under- 
standing. Perhaps I may here quote a letter written last 
April to one who loved him greatly, even though he was 
the greatest friend of her mother. He was her own great- 
‘a mae and in course of becoming her children’s greatest 
riend. 


“Of all the many people to be most lovingly remembered and 
pitied in losing our dearest H.S.H., you perhaps come first and fore. 
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most to my mind. For it was a friendship that lasted from your 
cradle to his grave. To you he gave the tender love of a grown man 
for a little child: as you grew into maidenhood, this developed into 
the perfect guardianship, the love of a brother and a father, stimu- 
lating, guiding, guarding all that was growing in you—and then the 
last stage, in some ways the most perfect, as you reached the crown 
of womanhood in love and marriage and motherhood. And still 
you could count on that miraculous vitality, fun and freshness—an 
affection uniting the enthusiasm of the boy, the youth and the man, 
ripened by age, judgment and experience. There has been all along 
for you the unequalled devotion, spirit and faith to lean on, always 
ready for you. How can we ever render thanks enough for this great 
gift that has been ours for so many years?” 

“Remember, O Lord Jesus, ever and always, with Thy most merci- 
ful love and compassion, him who was so dear to us, and for whose 
memory we give Thee humble and hearty thanks.” 


Of his preaching some people might hastily assume 
that the rush, the torrent of his words were, as in the case 
of a popular preacher of his time, used to veil the poverty 
of his thought. Dr. Gore thinks that some of our intel- 
lectuals allowed themselves to be deluded by the rhetorical 
look of his sermons into not taking him seriously as a 
thinker. There could be no greater mistake. For there 
was in him what Dr. Gore cailis “a profound philosophical 
and theological mind, a refined intuition, which inter- 
preted with wonderful sureness the inner heart of the facts. 
Never was he satisfied with a priori reasoning. His intel- 
lectual joy lay in examining the fact till the idea behind 
revealed itself to him. His mind was pre-eminently origi- 
nal; there never was in him anything second hand— 
no borrowed goods at all.’’® 

He was a man of ideas, he had too many ideas. Often 
they swept him off the main path into side tracks. To 
his hearers he was frequently difficult to follow, there 
was no time. He tore along and they were carried breath- 
lessly after him. He suggested more than he developed 
or explained, he gave his listeners hard work to keep up 
with him. His power of expression was surely unique— 
the whirl and wealth of ideas, of analogy, of illustration, 
of antithesis, of simile. 

8 Dr. Gore, Bishop of Oxford. 
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“That cataract of words would consist of argument, appeal, con- 
secutive reasoning on a high plane, interpenetrated with humour, 
with poetic imagery, with an extraordinary felicity of phrase, which 
made not only for the kindling of emotion and the exercise of per- 
sonality, but also for the sense of commanding intellect, sure of itself 
and of the world. It was as a prophet that he preached, testifying in 
the heart of the capital of the Empire, amidst its splendours and its 
squalours, against its amazing materialism.”’® 


The unforgettable tones of his voice! And then, sud- 
denly, with one sweeping gesture of extraordinary nobility, 
a gesture which seemed to enfold and embrace the whole 
of suffering humanity, he would break into a brief, burning 
prayer. 

Only last year he poured out his soul in a series of 
inspiring sermons at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. Well 
do I remember—as I heard him preach—how accurately 
the description written to me thirty years earlier exactly 
applied. It was in January, 1888, when Dr. Holland was 
in the full meridian of his power, that Alfred Lyttelton 
heard him preach in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Word for 
word the description held good in 1917 when Dr. Holland 
was seventy.!? 

Here, perhaps, may be quoted a few passages from his 
letters or writings, words of wit or wisdom that linger 
in the memory. 

Reading Compton Mackenzie’s novel Carnival in 1912: 


“Jenny is the one and only thing in the book: a wonderful attempt 
to give the Atlanta virginity in this whiff of a girl.” 

“Do beg her (a message to a mutual friend)’”’ to measure the 
depth of my regard by the length of my silence.” 


His answer to an invitation—1885: 


“TY dare not—I am on the edge of a smash, and great as would’be 
the delight of meeting Miss Laura again, she has never had the 
effect upon me of a wet bandage, of soothing and placid stupidity— 
this is what I really need,—something wide, stout, massive and asleep. 
She is not this, so far as I can recollect her.” 


® Rt. Hon. C. G. Masterman. 
© Quoted on p. 467 of the September, 1918, issue of the ConstRUuc- 
TIVE QUARTERLY. 
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On the appointment of Dr. King to the Lincoln bishop- 
ric, in 1883: 


“The surprise and delight of King! A St. Francis de Sales at Lin- 
coln—A Joy like an old Spring, if you can fancy Spring grown old— 
a mellow Spring—a mature Spring—a gray-haired Spring—a wrinkled 
Spring—like a delicious old lady delicately dancing—an Anna- 
Miriam or a Miriam-Anna for four score years on the steps of the 
Temple, in the Altar silences, yet with a flash and jingle of the 
timbrel about her head. 

“Tt is lovely as a dream—King moving through the dim fens, on a 
slow pacing cob—Blessing kneeling peasants—He will move as a 
benediction.” 


Only last year he wrote this verse, on the spur of the 
moment, for the birthday of a friend: 
“T saw her fifty years ago, 
A rosebud just about to blow— 


And now she comes our hearts to fill, 
A Granny—but a rosebud still.” 


In the summer of 1887 we were sharing in a really 
historic reading party in the Jura Mountains: Dr. 
Talbot, Dr. Gore, Dr. Holland, Arthur Lyttelton, Herbert 
Trench the poet, and some Oxford undergraduates— 
threading her winsome way through this company was 
a curly-headed child of five:" 


‘Wonderful, wondering, winsome Winny, ; 
Who whether at luncheon, or breakfast, or dinny 
Scatters the jam all over her pinny, 

Till no one can say 
At the end of the day i ga ote 
Which is the jam pot and which is Winny.” 
Chorus of gentlemen. 
‘And which is the sweetest, the jam or Winny!” 


On receiving a Hawarden photograph of the whole 
family on bicycles, 1896: 


“TD ossie!2 on wheels is delightful. Like a Summer insect fluttery, 
and wispish, and quaint and winning—just the thing a Salmon would 
rise at, hovering over a sunny pool—I am that Salmon, in a long 
black coat, rising at the Fairy Fly.” 


Youngest daughter of the Bishop of Winchester. 
2 Dorothy Drew, granddaughter of Mr. Gladstone. 
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In 1895, mourning the first death in the Cathedral 
Choir School: : 
“We buried him with lovely wailing music,” he wrote from Amen, 


“from all his little mates. He was a bewildering flutter of gaiety and 
innocence.” 


After the great funeral in Westminster Abbey, May 28, 
1898, some members of Mr. Gladstone’s family had 
expressed regret on the unprotected position of the grave 
in the open gangway inthe North Transept. H.S. Holland 
wrote: 

“T would far, far rather have it out in the open under the passing 
feet than hidden away beneath the benches. Is it not part of the 
honour of lying there, in the Abbey, that all London and England, 
and all the world tread above your grave? He lies there in the thick 
of the throng. Ever the feet pass over him—the tramp of the multi- 
tudes. All the great ones who lie there are become the property 
of the people. . . . Of course the sweet peace and reserve of a quiet 


corner in dear Hawarden Churchyard is lost. But you would not wish. 
his body to be elsewhere than in the great Church of the Nation.’ 


It was said by a distinguished divine, in attempting 
to differentiate between Dr. Holland’s gifts, that as a 
conversationalist he undoubtedly came first, next on the 
platform, last in the pulpit. There is truth in a remark 
I heard last spring—‘“The mistake people made about 
Holland was in trying to get him to preach. They ought 
to have tried to get him to dine.” In discussion he 
revelled, and nobody could be more exhilarating, even 
intoxicating. But into argument you could not inveigle 
him—he regarded argument between those who held 
opposite opinions as waste of time, waste of power— 
it left the combatants where they started, it did not 
accord with his sense of proportion, or indeed with his 
sense of humour. There was in him the imperishable 
child. He never really grew up. 

There was little of the recluse about him—he made 
himself felt wherever he was as a vivid and active force. 
But in spite of his brilliant talk, in spite of his fun, 
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behind the laughter and the flashing repartee, his real 
home lay in another world. He was a mystic, at home 
in the many mansions of his Father’s house, at home 
in the regions of the unseen: ever in touch with the 
eternal verities. His soul had learnt by resolute practice 
the habit-of retreating into the spiritual recesses that lie 
behind our mortal life. In speaking of a friend who had 
passed beyond the veil he used words which to us seem 
at most a picture of his own experience. In the mystical 
life he describes the strong “need of self discipline and 
correction, the need of balance, of control, of loyalty to 
the forms of ‘institutional religion,’ the steadying com- 
pensation of Church order, of loyalty to her Sacraments.” 
Never did he fail the demands made upon him, but it 
was in the secret recesses, in the silences of his soul, that 
he was able to find the peace that passeth understanding. 

How rare it was for him to speak of himself! Only 
on one occasion can I recall it. In 1883 he wrote: 

“If one could know beforehand what would be said after death 
of one, how quickened and uprising life would become. To learn 


what others looked for in you—what they found—what they missed 
—this would be an immense and inspiring gain.” 


Of this he must have’ had a foretaste on his very death- 
bed. A short’ note has been published, written on Feb- 
ruary 6th, of this year, in quick and grateful response to 
a letter sent to him by one who owed much to him. “T 
lay your words to my heart and treasure them there. 
I am low and beaten, and I cannot tell you what healing 
comfort you bring to my soul—though indeed I cannot 
believe half you say.” 

Can there be a more fitting conclusion than a free 
rendering of some passages from the tribute paid to him 
last April by his friend and disciple at St. Matthew’s, 
Westminster? I choose those words that came home to 
me most, that found an echo in my own heart, that must 
have found an echo in the hearts of those who listened. 

4 The Rev. Philip Waggett, $.S.J.E. 
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Rather than quote them word for word I have absorbed 
them, identified them with my own thoughts of him, 
and in a sense ventured to make them my own: 

My life has been led from week to week, from year to 
year (from thirty to forty years) by stages of the hope 
of finding Holland again, in Christ Church, or at Amen 
Court, or in Hoxton, or Cambridge, or wherever the 
cause of the poor was to be urged and the claim of the 
Kingdom of God to be declared—one of the band of his 
children to whom, so far, the deepest interest and the 
greatest thrill of life has been to speak to Holland. Close 
as he seemed to us, as life went on a space appeared 
between him and us, a space untraversed even by his 
abounding sympathy and the strong flight of his eloquence. 
His “Divine philosophy”’ must stand as the great achieve- 
ment of his life. Loss must for a time result from the 
swiftness and urgency of his mental movement, from a 
certain solitude in his adventure of thought and faith. 
Thirty years ago he offered us answers to problems which 
were not, at that time, recognized and urgent. He was 
always ahead of his time, yet he lost no key to the present 
or the past. And now that the problems are in the 
very air we breathe, and are realized with something like 
fear and dread, men are groping for even a part of what 
he long ago set before us. He has been taken away from 
the evil day. We shall need him when the time of achieve- 
ment comes, when the conscience of a great nation in 
victory must ring true to what is now the prayer of a great 
nation in adversity; we shall need his sternness, his integ- 
rity, his prophetic instinct, his grasp of facts, his exacting 
judgment, his wonderful voice. How we shall miss him 
when the day comes of our deliverance and of our triumph, 
a day fraught with the peril of forgetfulness! 


The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The Captains and the Kings depart— 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget. 
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“This is the disciple which testifieth of these things, 
and we know that his testimony is true.” This man also 
—in Christ, under St. John, in that great army led by 
the Apostles—this man also, in his time, for his task, 
in his place and in his scale, is a disciple who bore witness 
for Christ: who saw the Water and the Blood, who knew 
the pardon and the life, who felt the passion of God and 
the power of the Spirit. With the voice of a man, with 
the love of a friend, and with the illuminating, persuading 
force of a present teacher, he taught of God, testified 
of the glory of Christ, and we know that his testimony is 
true. 

We know that it is genuine. We know that it is not 
only genuine in temper, but true in substance, we who 
have knelt with him in the Sacrament of Penitence, we 
who have risen from his blessing refreshed, renewed, 
we who found perplexities and problems disentangled 
by his counsel, we whose minds he led in every crisis, 
he led to Christ and Christ alone—we too have won a 
share of light and of conviction. 

Everyone knows his charm, the perpetual delight of 
his wit, his abounding light and grace and fun, his aston- 
ishing sympathy and insight, his generosity, his passion 
for the poor—even strangers must have felt his welcom- 
ing heart, must have been penetrated by this brightness, 
this quickening thought, this amazing stimulation of 
the mind, this better than stimulant, this tonic for heart 
and brain which was Holland. There was no other. We 
can never see his like. Yet the sound of his greatness 
has been drowned in the song of his charm. His greatness 
is not fully acknowledged or recognized. He was the 
greatest man, when he died the other day, then standing 
in England. His greatness found a joy in reflecting the 
greatness of Gladstone. These two stand out on the - 
scale and pattern of heroes, carrying heavier metal of 
personality, greater guns, more power to inspire and to 
strike. 
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I confess to a sense of impatience when I hear Holland 
compared with this Bishop or that Dean, with this writer 
or that preacher. He did not belong to the same mould. 
He was of a different scale, of a more august chapter of 
design. This was our witness, this was our friend, who 
saw further than we could, who told us the truth. It 
was because he was wrapped in the sense of the awful 
Majesty of God that his soul flew out to meet the souls 
of other saints of his stature, men of the unseen, pilgrims 
of Eternity, “Patriot Citizens of the Kingdom of GOD.” 

Being thus great and strong, he bore witness of the 
pardoning love of Christ, of the inexhaustible treasure 
of the Divine compassion, of the all prevailing virtue 
of the Precious Blood. There is no sin but Christ’s 
Passion can touch it, no treason but Christ’s faithfulness 
can redeem it, no degradation but Christ’s risen life can 
transform it. Such was Holland, a full channel from 
the Eternal Fount of courage and of joy. May he forgive 
us for speaking of him, of him whom we have never 
heard speak once of himself. May he forgive us. 


“The long strain of his life here, a strain always intense 
and agonizing, closed in great peace. He rests.—” 


4% Lord Hugh Cecil. 
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